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Michael's  Full  Disclosure:  In  his  new  movie.  Disclosure, 
Michael  Douglas  plays  another  man  on  the  edge— 
a  role  for  which  the  Hollywood  scion  has  had  plenty  of 
offscreen  experience.  For  the  first  time,  Douglas 
opens  up  to  Nancy  Collins  about  his  recovery  from 
substance  abuse,  the  history  of  his  troubled 
relationships  with  his  wife,  Diandra,  and  his  father, 
Kirk,  and  the  way  he  faced  down  his  demons. 
Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
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The  Perils  of  Pamela:  Over  half  a  century, 

Pamela  Harriman  has  often  teetered  on  the  brink  of  scandal, 

surviving  three  husbands  to  become  the  Democratic 

Party's  grande  dame  and  America's  ambassador  to  France. 

Now  her  wealth  and  prestige  are  in  jeopardy: 

the  heirs  of  her  last  husband,  Averell,  are  suing  Pamela 

and  her  high-powered  financial  advisers 

over  millions  in  vanished  trust  funds.  Bryan  Burrough 

dissects  the  financial  cataclysm  that  has  created  a  blueblood 

family  feud.  Portrait  by  Annie  Leibovitz 76 

Roman's  Tortured  Holiday:  Helmut  Newton 

photographs  the  stars— Sigourney  Weaver  and  Ben  Kingsley— 

of  Roman  Polanski's  Death  and  the  Maiden, 

while  John  Heilpern  applauds  Polanski's  adaptation  of 

Ariel  Dorfman's  chilling  psychodrama 88 


The  Horse  Murders:  The  mysterious  disappearance  of 

eccentric  candy  heiress  Helen  Brach  stumped 

Chicago  detectives  for  13  years.  Then  whiz-kid  prosecutor 

Steven  Miller  unleashed  his  team  of  investigators 

on  the  case  and  exposed  a  string  of  crimes  on  the  East  Coast 

equestrian  circuit— including  extortion,  horse  executions, 

and  three  other  murders— in  his  search  for  Brach's  killer. 

Howard  Blum  unravels  the  shocking  tale  of 

greed  and  ruthlessness  among  the  horse-breeding 

and  show-jumping  aristocracy 


92 


Mad  About  Nigel:  Snowdon  spotlights  the  late-blooming 

British  theater  and  TV  star  Nigel  Hawthorne  as  he 

makes  his  entrance  on  the  big  screen  as  the  King  in  the  film 

version  of  Alan  Bennett's  The  Madness  of  George  III. 

Lynn  Barber  visits  the  reclusive  actor,  who  is  more  likely 

to  flaunt  his  garden  than  his  shelf  of  awards 102 

Arrivederci,  Berlusconi?  Italy's  prime  minister,  billionaire 

media  magnate  Silvio  Berlusconi,  surged  into 

office  on  a  wave  of  popular  acclaim,  vowing  to  clean 

up  his  country.  Eight  months  later, 

wounded  by  corruption  scandals  and  caught  in  an 

unsavory  alliance  with  neo-Fascists,  he  sits 

in  his  villa  fortress,  revealing  to  Judy  Bachrach 

his  nostalgia  for  the  simple  mogul's  life — 

a  wish  that  may  soon  be  granted 
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Calling  all 

Vanderbilts. 

page  118. 


(Continued from  page  8) 


Hurley-Burly:  Albert  Watson  spotlights 
Elizabeth  Hurley— Hugh  Grant's  girlfriend  and  Britain's 
objet  d'ogle  since  she  and  her  Versace  dress  stole 
the  show  at  his  Four  Weddings  premiere— as  she  looks 
forward  to  a  new  film  of  her  own 
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The  Vanderbilt  Century:  The  Vanderbilts,  whose  name 

has  defined  American  wealth  for  a  hundred  years, 

converged  on  New  York  City  last  summer  for  an  extraordinary 

family  reunion.  Dominick  Dunne  joined  the  Commodore's 

descendants,  starting  at  the  clan's  mausoleum 

on  Staten  Island,  raising  his  glass  at  the  Racquet  Club, 

and  visiting  the  last  inhabitant  of  the  Breakers, 

the  dynastic  mansion  in  Newport 118 
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Editor's  Irllrr 

The  Trouble  with  Hamman 


Pamela  Harriman— ambassador  to 
France,  widow  of  Democratic  wise 
man  Averell  Harriman,  former 
daughter-in-law  of  Winston  Chur- 
chill, onetime  lover  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  Gianni  Agnelli,  and  Elie 
de  Rothschild,  political  godmother 
to  Bill  Clinton  and  Al  Gore,  and 
the  Wicked  Stepmother  memorialized  in  Brooke  Hay- 
ward's  best-seller,  Haywire— is  certainly  no  stranger  to  con- 
troversy. Bryan  Burrough—  Vanity  Fair  special  correspondent, 
former  Wall  Street  Journal  star,  winner  of  the  1994  Ger- 
ald Loeb  Award  (for  his  V.F.  story  on  the  Haft  family 
feud),  co-author  of  the  best-selling  Barbarians  at  the 
Gate— is  no  stranger  to  the  investigative  story. 

For  "The  Perils  of  Pamela,"  on  page  76,  Burrough  called 
on  all  his  experience  as  a  top  financial  reporter  ("I  had  to 
go  back  and  relearn  about  trust  law  and  venture  capital," 
he  admits)  in  order  to  figure  out  the  bottom  line  on  the 
scandal  that  erupted  onto  the  front  pages  when  Averell 
Harriman's  daughters  and  grandchildren  sued  the  ambas- 
sador. They  had  reportedly  lost  millions  of  dollars,  but 
whose  fault  was  it?  Was  Pamela  to  blame?  Or  her  high-pro- 
file Washington  trustees,  Clark  Clifford  and  Paul  Warnke? 
Or  was  it  William  Rich  III,  the  family's  financial  adviser? 


"After  the  initial  outburst,  there  was 
common  assumption  that  Pamela  was  mer 
ly  a  ceremonial  figure,"  Burrough  say 
"No  one  could  fathom  the  key  role  th 
she  did  have."  Untangling  the  complicate 
family  investments,  Burrough  lays  cle 
that  role,  and  discovers  a  further  twist 
the  plot:  "Pamela  Harriman  has  been  pain 
ed  as  the  villain,  and  the  family  has  a  strong  moral  cast 
But  what  I  was  very  surprised  to  learn  is  how  much  sh 
was  really  a  victim." 

The  story  took  Burrough  into  three  different  worlds:  th 
social  clusters  of  New  York  and  Paris,  Washington  polit 
cal  circles,  and  high  finance.  For  him,  the  irony  lay  in  th 
mix:  interviewing  power  players  such  as  Lloyd  Cutler  an 
Felix  Rohatyn  and  society  figures  such  as  Peter  Duchi 
and  Kitty  Carlisle  Hart— as  well  as  not-so-famous  source 
in  such  places  as  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mouri 
tains  of  northwestern  New  Jersey.  The  result  of  his  inves 
tigation  is  not  just  a  tale  of  financial  scandal;  it  is  also 
portrait  of  a  prominent  family  in  crisis. 
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Contributing  photographer  Helmut  Newton's  vision  has  been  so  provocative  and 

inspirational  that  a  young  British  fashion  designer,  Helen  Storey,  based  her  1994  falA 

collection  on  his  work.  On  page  88,  Newton  himself  is  inspired  by 

director  Roman  Polanski,  as  well  as  actors  Sigourney  Weaver  and  Ben  Kingsley, 

who  are  starring  in  the  forthcoming  film  version 

of  Ariel  Dorf man's  Death  and  the  Maiden.  "Some  people  say  that  Polanski 

and  I  have  the  same  take  on  women,"  Newton  says, 

"but  I'm  not  a  good  judge  of  that."  A  collection  of  Newton' s  photographs 

entitled  Mes  Derniers  Nus  is  currently  showing  at 

the  Vallois  gallery  in  Paris. 


V.F.  contributing  editor  Lynn 'Barber 

first  profiled  Nigel  Hawthorne  11 
years  ago.  He  was  her  favorite  actor 
then,  and  he  is  now:  "He's  not  ham- 
my;  he's  genuine  and  sweet— mainly 
he's  a  straightforward  bloke  who 
you'd  never  know  was  an  actor  at 
all."  Barber  also  writes  for  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

Bob  Colacello,  a  V.F.  special  corre- 
spondent, pays  tribute  to  ballerina 
Heather  Watts,  "an  interviewer's 
dream.  Heather  is  frank,  funny,  and 
chatty  to  the  point  of  voluminosity." 

Contributing  editor   Frank   Deford 

looks  back  at  baseball  rogue  Ty 
Cobb,  the  subject  of  a  new  film.  He 
notes  that,  while  "sports  movies  are 
usually  comic,  uplifting,  or  tragic, 
this  character  will  probably  be  closest 
to  Jake  LaMotta  in  Raging  Bull" 


Judy  Bachrach  interviewed 

Italian  prime  minister  Silvio  Berlusconi 

for  her  in-depth  story  on  page  106. 

Bachrach  witnessed  the  rise  of  neo- Fascism 

in  Italy  firsthand,  from  1981  to  1991, 

when  she  was  based  in  Rome  with  her 

husband,  then  a  U.S.  diplomat, 

and  their  tiro  sons. 


Dominick  Dunne  is  in  Los  Angeles 
reporting  on  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial 
for  Vanity  Fair. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Noted  fashion  photographer  Arthur 
Elgort  took  his  first  pictures  of  danc- 
ers at  a  ballet  class  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  where  he  was  an  usher  in  the 
mid-60s,  and  took  his  first  photo- 
graphs of  Heather  Watts  for  George 
Balanchine  in  1978. 

Robert  I.  Friedman,  whose  probe 
into  New  York's  Russian  Mob  ap- 
peared in  the  January  '93  issue,  lays 
bare  the  defense  strategy  of  the  cru- 
sading attorneys  for  L.I.R.R.  gun- 
man Colin  Ferguson. 


Nancy  Collins  coaxed  a  normally 

reticent  Michael  Douglas  to  open  up  for  this 

month 's  cover  story,  on  page  68: 

"Once  Michael  decided  to  tell  his  story, 

he  was  totally  straightforward 

with  me,  and  asked  all  family  members 

to  be  the  same."  Collins,  a  V.F. 

contributing  editor,  is  also  a  special 

correspondent  for  the  ABC 

newsmagazine  PrimeTime  Live. 


John  Heilpern  previews  Roman  Po- 
lanski's  film  version  of  Death  and  the 
Maiden.  He  is  a  contributing  editor 
at  Vogue  and  a  self-proclaimed  "icon- 
oclastic critic  at  large"  for  The  New- 
York  Observer. 

Contributing  photographer  Snow- 
don  captures  the  majestic  lunacy  of 
the  film  of  Alan  Bennett's  The 
Madness  of  George  III.  Snowdon  is 
also  designing  what  he  calls  "mys- 
tery desk  clocks"  made  of  silver  and 
glass  prisms  and  spheres  for  Thom- 
as Goode,  the  London  specialty 
store. 


New  V.F.  contributing  editor  Howard  Blu 
whose  investigation  of  murder,  fraud, 
and  deception  on  the  tony  equestrian  circu 

appears  on  page  92.  lives  in 

Westchester  County  horse  country:  "Havin, 

a  wife  who  is  a  rider,  I  know  how 

expensive  that  world  can  be. "  Blum 's 

Gangland,  an  account  of  how  the 

F.B.I,  broke  the  John  Gotti  case,  is  being 

adapted  by  Joe  Eszterhas  for 

Columbia  Pictures. 


Photographer  Albert  Watson's  Cy- 
clops, his  book  of  black-and-white 
portraits  (Little,  Brown),  is  now  in  its 
second  printing. 


Bryan  Burrough's  report 
on  the  Haft  family  feud  in  the  December 

'93  issue  won  the  prestigious 

Gerald  Loeb  Award  for  Distinguished 

Business  and  Financial 

Journalism.  On  page  16,  he  investigates  the 

legal  battle  between  Democratic 

doyenne  Pamela  Harriman  and  her 

stepfamily. 
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Simmons  on  Streisand 

I  just  got  finished  embracing  every  word 
in  your  article  about  Ms.  Barbra  Strei- 
sand ["A  Star  Is  Reborn,"  by  Michael 
Shnayerson,  November].  What  can  I  say? 
It  was  like  buddah!  I  loved  the  cover  so 
much  that  I  commissioned  the  renowned 
artist  Lisa  Lichtenfels  to  create  a  one-of- 
a-kind  doll  inspired  by  the  lovely  photos 
taken  by  Annie  Leibovitz.  Thank  you  for 
such  an  honest,  beautiful,  and  accurate 
profile  of  such  an  incredible  woman. 

RICHARD  SIMMONS 

Beverly  Hills,  California 


Regarding  Henry 


The  article  "The  New  Establishment:  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire," 
by  David  Halberstam  [October],  is  filled 
with  misrepresentations.  For  example: 

—I  have  never  been  on  Henry  Kravis's 
airplane  for  any  trip,  much  less  "comman- 


deered" it  for  a  trip  to  Japan.  Therefore, 
Kravis  could  not  possibly  have  said  what 
was  attributed  to  him  by  Halberstam. 

—Neither  Paul  Volcker  nor  I  remem- 
ber the  conversation  with  which  Halber- 
stam concludes  his  article. 

—Despite  our  friendship  I  have  never 
traveled,  nor  planned  to  travel,  to  Chi- 
na—or anywhere  else— with  Bill  Blass. 

—The  quote  regarding  my  alleged  ar- 
rogance, ascribed  to  Bill  Elliott  at  his  re- 
tirement party,  is  so  bizarrely  inconsis- 
tent with  my  recollection  of  the  event 
and  of  the  relationship  with  my  Harvard 
mentor  that  I  checked  it  with  Sam 
Huntington,  a  senior  professor  of  the 
Government  faculty.  He  had  not  attend- 
ed the  dinner  but  had  never  heard  of  the 
incident,  which  would  be  unlikely  if  it 
had  really  happened.  On  his  own,  he 
consulted  two  senior  professors  who  had 
been  present  at  the  dinner  and  with  nei- 
ther of  whom  have  I  had  any  contact 
for  two  decades.  According  to  them, 
nothing  like  that  transpired,  nor  had 
they  ever  heard  Elliott  say  anything  in- 
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tellers 


vidious  about  me  on  any  other  occasion. 
I  surely  recall  only  kindness  from  him. 

The  concept  of  "shit  files"  was  un- 
known in  the  Rockefeller  campaign.  Nei- 
ther I  nor  anyone  I  knew  in  the  Rocke- 
feller group  ever  heard  that  phrase.  I  am 
aware  of  no  files  in  the  Rockefeller  or- 
ganization for  which  such  a  description— 
or  any  variation  of  it— would  be  appropri- 
ate. The  research  material  I  was  familiar 
with  consisted  of  newsclips  and  articles 
to  support  Nelson  Rockefeller's  state- 
ments on  foreign  policy.  Rockefeller  had 
the  quaint  notion  that  a  nomination  had 
to  be  earned  by  substantive  pronounce- 
ments, not  negative  advertisements,  and 
campaigned  in  1968  by  advertisements 
laying  out  his  program,  which  are  avail- 
able from  the  public  record. 

—The  charge  that  I  tried  to  ingratiate 
myself  with  Hubert  Humphrey  by  offer- 
ing nonexistent  "shit  files"  for  his  1968 
campaign  reflects  the  same  recklessness. 
The  only  smidgen  of  fact  it  represents  is 
that  in  July  1968,  after  Rockefeller  had 
been  defeated  for  the  nomination,  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski  seems  to  have  interpret- 
ed a  conversation  in  which  I  expressed 
my  disappointment  as  an  invitation  to 
use  the  Rockefeller  foreign -policy  re- 
search material.  Recollections  about  the 


conversation  differ,  though  not  about 
my  subsequent  actions.  For  according  to 
Brzezinski's  account,  I  refused  to  dis- 
cuss his  perception  of  the  conversation 
when  he  tried  to  follow  up  a  few  weeks 
later.  I  had  no  further  contact  with  him 
during  the  campaign  and  by  his  own  ad- 
mission no  files  of  any  character  passed 
between  us. 

— Halberstam  alleges  that  "unbe- 
knownst" to  Rockefeller  I  had  estab- 
lished relations  with  Nixon  and  had  been 
a  semi-covert  Humphrey  man- to  boot. 
Halberstam  achieves  this  insinuation  of 
duplicity  by  presenting  consecutive 
events  as  having  been  contemporaneous. 
I  was  first  and  last  a  Rockefeller  support- 
er and,  more  important,  a  close  friend.  In 
his  memoirs  RN  (page  323),  Nixon  writes 
that,  after  Nixon's  nomination.  Rocke- 
feller urged  Nixon  to  establish  contact 
with  me.  It  was  the  Nixon  camp  which 
took  the  initiative  in  contacting  me 
through  Bill  Buckley.  Rockefeller  was  ful- 
ly informed  of  my  every  meeting  with 
the  Nixon  entourage.  As  for  Humphrey, 
I  had  met  him  several  times  in  Rocke- 
feller's company  prior  to  1968.  Despite 
his  personal  regard  for  Humphrey,  Rock- 
efeller became  convinced  that  a  Nixon 
victory  was  in  the  national  interest.  For 
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that  reason,  both  he  and  I  suppor| 
Nixon  without  qualification. 

—Halberstam  alleges  that  I  fed  "viti 
"privileged"  information  on  the  Pc 
peace  talks  to  the  Nixon  camp,  which 
layed  it  back  to  Saigon  and  thereby  s 
otaged  the  Vietnam  negotiations. 

Amid  all  this  portentous  innuend 
Halberstam  never  explains  what  the 
leged  sabotage  consisted  of.  A  chrom 
gy  of  events  makes  clear  that  Halb 
stam's  determination  to  smear  blinds 
judgment.  During  the  summer  of  19( 
negotiations  were  suspended.  They  we  I 
resumed  at   the  end  of  September 
breakthrough  occurred  around  Octob 
15;  an  agreement  was  reached  aroui 
October  30.  Saigon  had  no  role  in  any 
this  until  the  middle  of  October.  Aft 
October  30  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  dragg 
his  feet  on  the  procedural  issue  of  h 
the  guerrillas  could  participate  in  the  n] 
gotiations— an   issue  which  has  alwa 
proved  difficult  to  solve,  as  shown  in  t 
Israel-P.L.O.  contacts  over  the  years  a: 
the  British  attitude  toward  the  I.R.A. 
Johnson  administration  was  quite  unre 
istic  in  believing  that  this  could  be  settl 
in  a  week  between  the  agreement  and  t 
election— which  is  what  the  charge  of  sal 
otage  amounts  to.  Thieu  reacted  to  t 
published  agreement,  not  to  informatio 
received  from  Nixon,  of  whose  contaci 
with  Saigon  I  was,  in  any  event,  u 
aware.  Far  from  sabotaging  the  agre* 
ment,  Nixon  endorsed  it  after  the  ele> 
tion  and  helped  break  the  procedur 
deadlock  even  before  his  inauguratio 
So  what  exactly  is  Halberstam  charging' 
During  the  period  of  the  alleged  sabotage| 
a  substantive  agreement  was  reached  i 
the  record  time  of  30  days  and  the  pro 
cedural  issues  were  settled  with  Nixon'; 
help  before  the  inauguration. 

As  for  my  role  in  all  this,  I  had  tw< 
meetings  with  John  Mitchell,  on  Sep 
tember  12  and  October  23,  both  a 
Mitchell's  initiative  via  Buckley.  At  th 
time  of  the  first  session,  there  could 
have  been  no  inside  information  to  pass 
on,  even  if  I  had  had  any,  because  the] 
negotiations  were  in  recess  and  were  no 
to  resume  for  two  weeks.  At  the  second, 
on  October  23,  Nixon  needed  no  out 
sider's  information  because  he  had  bee 
briefed  in  detail  by  President  Johnson 
on  October  16  regarding  the  break- 
through and  on  October  30  regarding 
the  Communist  agreement. 

My  advice  to  the  Nixon  camp  depend- 
ed in  any  event  on  analysis,  not  inside 
knowledge.  I  was  at  the  time  not  in  the 
government  and  had  no  access  to  regular 
cable  traffic,  much  less  to  the  sensitive 
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negotiating  record,  which  was  limited  to 
five  or  six  people.  For  two  months  in  the 
fall  of  1967  I  had  acted  as  emissary  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  without  having  a 
formal  government  position.  I  had  gained 
a  general  knowledge  of  attitudes  but 
knew "  next  to  nothing  of  day-to-day 
events  in  1968.  As  Nixon  describes  in  his 
memoirs,  I  urged  Mitchell  to  avoid  state- 
ments critical  of  the  negotiations  and  in- 
dicated that  1  thought  the  negotiations 
would  succeed.  This  conclusion  was  not 
based  on  inside  information,  which  at 
that  point  would  have  indicated  a  stale- 
mate. Rather,  it  reflected  a  judgment  that 
Hanoi  would  try  to  commit  both  candi- 
dates to  a  bombing  halt  before  the  elec- 
tion and  that  Johnson 
wanted  to  leave  office 
with  some  progress  on 
Vietnam.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, my  advice  was 
consistent  with  my  pub- 
lic position  in  support 
of  negotiations  for  two 
years  and  with  a  major 
article  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs being  printed  at 
that  very  moment  and 
which  appeared  a  few 
weeks  later. 

There  are  many  more 
misrepresentations  in  the 
article.  John  Ehrlichman's  alleged  recol- 
lection of  my  view  regarding  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement  is 
demonstrably  false;  many  memoran- 
dums exist  in  which  my  actual  views  are 
spelled  out  in  detail.  The  account  of  my 
childhood  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  un- 
supported. But  to  deal  with  these  and 
other  falsifications  in  detail  would 
oblige  me  to  write  a  piece  as  long  as 
Halberstam's. 

HENRY  A.  KISSINGER 
New  York,  New  York 

DAVID  HALBERSTAM  REPLIES:  As  far 
as  I  can  tell,  the  single  most  important  factual 
disagreement  that  Henry  Kissinger  has  with  me 
is  whether  or  not  he  once  pressured  Henry  Kravis 
for  the  use  of  his  jet  plane.  Mr.  Kravis  recounted 
this  story  to  my  source  with  great  amusement— 
and  seemed  almost  charmed  by  the  imperial 
quality  of  Kissinger's  request;  Kravis  told  my 
friend  that  he  did  indeed  intend  to  fly  to  China 
himself  "if  I  can  bare  the  use  of  Henry 
Kissinger's  plane."  Mr.  Kissinger  mar  denies 
ever  being  on  the  Kravis  plane  (although  his 
enthusiasm  for  corporate  jets  and  corporate  heli- 
copters is  widely  known  and  is  considered  by  his 
wealthier  friends  to  be  almost  childlike). 

I  do  not  want  to  do  him  an  injustice  on  this 
point  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  am  in  error  here 


Henry  Kissinger 


and  that  someone  who  is  extremely  careless  witi 
the  truth  about  the  secret  bombing  of  a  sma\ 
country  is,  in  fact,  scrupulously  honest  about  tl\ 
use  of  corporate  airplanes;  if  so,  I  apologize  to  All 
Kissinger  for  placing  him  on  the  wrong  coiporaK 
jet,  and  I  also  hope  that  Mr.  Kravis  will  sooi 
reverse  what  surely  must  be  a  company  policy  ani 
let  Kissinger  on  his  plane  in  the  near  future. 

The  rest  of  his  letter  is  filled  with  halfhearted 
denials  of  my  article.  Let  me  say  simply  that  I  think 
Henry  Kissinger  is  a  brilliant  man,  and  on  occa\ 
sum  this  country  has  been  the  genuine  beneficiary  o\ 
his  extraordinary  abilities.  Rut  it  is  his  personal 
behavior  which  remains  so  troubling.  His  relentlesl 
manipulations  and  deceits,  some  petty,  some  not  s<l 
petty,  inflicted  not  so  much  on  sworn  adversaries  c 
on  friends,  colleagues,  and  would-be  allies  alike,  ark 
at  the  crux  of  my  article.  As  hist 
colleague   Helmut  Sonnenfeldn 
once  said  of  him,  Henry  lies  rioA 
because  it  is  in  his  interest  bun 
rather  because  it  is  in  his  charac-l 
ter.  The  unattractive,  lesser  sidei 
of  that  character,   despite  his 
relentless  denials,  is  now  welly 
documented,    most  particularly^ 
his  devious  behavior  during  the\ 
1968  campaign,  when  he  used\ 
his  access  to  the  Democrats  to\ 
serve  the  Nixon  campaign,  and, 
even  more  important,  his  fierce  \ 
hawkishness  on  Vietnam  (and\ 
Cambodia)  while  at  the  same\ 
time  he  professed  his  dovishness  in  the  more  liberal 
environs  of  Georgetown,  where  he  deftly  signaled  his 
alleged  differences  with  the  policies  of  the  man  he 
served,  Richard  Nixon. 

If  he  is  angry  at  my  rather  mild  portrait  of\ 
him,  and  if  he  is  so  obsessed  with  attaining  an 
accurate  portrait  of  events,  I  suggest  that  he  do 
what  he  says  he  has  yet  to  do  and  read  The 
Haldeman  Diaries  and  study  Haldeman's 
portrait  of  him  in  those  years,  a  depiction  far 
more  devastating  than  anything  I  could  ever 
have  imagined,  let  alone  written. 

CORRECTION:  In  David  Halberstam's  es- 
say, a  comment  was  wrongly  attributed  to  histo- 
rian John  Lewis  Caddis.  We  quoted  Professor 
Caddis  as  saying  that  Henry  Kissinger  came 
across  in  television  appearances  as  a  "grumpy 
talking  head. . . .  My  sense  is  that  he  is  uncon- 
sciously ill  at  ease  with  so  public  and  democratic 
an  instrument. "  Gaddis  did  describe  Kissinger 
as  "a  grumbling  television  talking  head."  The 
rest  of  the  comment  is  Halberstam  's. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair, 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10017.  Address  electronic  mail  to 
vfmail@vf.com.  The  letters  chosen  for  publi- 
cation may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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THE  COLOR 
OF  RAGE 


When  Colin  Ferguson 

opened  fire  on  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road 

he  also  opened 
debate  on  the  newest — 
and  most  controversial- 
legal  defense:  black  rag* 


BY  ROBERT  I.  FRIEDMAN 


f 


ror  several  days  before  he 
slaughtered  helpless  passen- 
gers on  the  5:33  P.M.  com- 
muter   train    to    Hicksville, 
Long  Island,  Colin  Fergu- 
son   holed    up    in    his    tiny 
second-floor   apartment   in 
Brooklyn,  trying  to  exorcise  his  de- 
mons. Convinced  that  a  conspiracy  of 
white  racists  in  collusion  with  "Uncle 
Tom"  blacks  had  blocked  his  path  to 
success  in  America,  the  burly  35-year- 
old  Jamaican  immigrant  read  passages 
from  the  Bible  late  into  the  night  be- 
tween binges  of  Chinese  take-out. 

In  his  own  mind,  Ferguson  was  a 
black  martyr  whose  destiny  was  to  die 
for  the  sins  of  others.  "I  am  not  the 
Christ  but  will  suffer  death  to  the  delight 
of  many  who  are  offended  by  the  truth 
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Clockwise  from  top  left, 
William  Kunstler  (foreground)  and  Ron  Kuby 
crafted  a  novel  defense  for  Colin  Ferguson; 
Ferguson  is  led  into  the  Nassau  County 
courthouse  in  December  1993  for  a  hearing; 
part  of  a  handwritten  note  found  on 
Ferguson  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  listing 
reasons  for  his  lethal  anger. 
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which  I  speak;  for  I 
have    dared    to    chal- 
lenge the  integrity  of  a 
brutal  and  unjust  system 
and  in  doing  so  have 
also  offended  the  slaves 
of  the  system,"  Ferguson 
preached    in   a   June    7, 
1992,  letter  obtained  by 
Vanity  Fair.   "For  this  a 
'black1   man   must  surely 
die,  and  I  am  he!" 

On  December  7,  1993, 
Ferguson  boarded  the  com- 
muter train  from  Manhattan 
armed  with  a  Ruger  9-mra. 
semi-automatic  pistol  and 
more  than  two  dozen  rounds  of  lethal 
Black  Talon  bullets,  whose  sharp  steel 
claws  spread  open  on  impact.  He 
took  a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  third 
car  and  waited  for  the  train  to  cross 
into  the  largely  white  suburban  refuge 
of  Long  Island. 

At  approximately  6:10,  Ferguson 
rose  and  shot  52-year-old  business  ex- 
ecutive Dennis  McCarthy  at  point-blank 
range  in  the  back  of  the  skull.  Ferguson 
quickly  squeezed  off  a  second  round, 
grievously  wounding  McCarthy's  26- 
year-old  son,  who  was  seated  beside  him. 
He  then  lumbered  up  the  aisle,  firing  in- 
discriminately. When  he  reached  the  ves- 
tibule a  quarter  of  the  way  down  the 
car,  he  calmly  pulled  a  15-round  clip 
from  his  waistband,  and  reloaded. 
Thomas  McDermott  had  caught  an 
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early  train  home  so  he  could  take  his 
son  to  a  college  basketball  game.  When 
he  heard  the  crackle  of  gunfire,  the  50- 
year-old  Vietnam  War  vet  and  former 
Nassau  County  prosecutor  thought  kids 
were  throwing  rocks  at  the  train.  But 
then  he  saw  smoke  and  men  in  business 
suits  bolting  over  seats  and  knocking 
down  women. 

For  a  moment,  McDermott  thought 
the  neatly  dressed  gunman  was  a  plain- 
clothes cop.  But  then  he  saw  the  gun 
pointed  squarely  at  his  chest,  and  terror 
whipsawed  through  him.  Ferguson's  face 
was  "absolutely  expressionless,"  McDer- 
mott remembers.  "He  never  said  a 
word."  Instead,  he  fired,  hitting  the  white- 
haired  lawyer  in  the  shoulder,  felling  him. 
"I  could  see  his  shoes  and  his  very  well- 
pressed  blue  dungarees,"  says  McDer- 
mott. who  pretended  to  be  dead. 

Stepping  over  the  wounded  lawyer. 
Ferguson  shot  to  death  a  white  subur- 
banite and  a  Filipina  woman  in  the  next 
row,  before  calmly  continuing  his  lethal 
march.  One  commuter  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand  and  pleaded,  "I  have  sev- 
en children."  Ferguson  shot  the  man 
through  the  left  hand.  The  bullet  tore 
through  his  neck  and  lodged  underneath 
his  tongue.  Miraculously,  he  survived. 

Near  the  front  of  the  train.  Ferguson 
fumbled  for  another  clip.  A  daring  com- 
muter, using  his  briefcase  as  a  shield, 
jumped  from  behind  a  partition  and 
knocked  Ferguson  to  the  ground.  Two 
other  passengers  wrestled  him  into  a 
seat  and  disarmed  him.  "Oh,  my  God, 
what  have  I  done?"  the  Jamaican  said, 
according  to  one  of  the  passengers. 
Then  he  sat  there,  perfectly  still,  until  a 
cop  boarded  the  train  and  cuffed  him. 

Even  by  the  grisly  standards  of  Amer- 
ican mass  murder,  this  was  a  particular- 
ly heinous  crime.  Ferguson  killed  6  pas- 
sengers and  wounded  19.  Twenty-five  of 
the  30  rounds  he  fired  found  their  mark. 
"He  created  the  Devil's  paradise  for 
those  three  minutes."  McDermott  says. 
"It  was  the  hell  without  the  fire." 

Prosecutors  have  called  the  shootings 
a  bias  crime.  According  to  notes  police 
found  on  Ferguson  and  documents  in 
his  apartment,  it  was  hatred— for  whites, 
the  staff  of  then  New  York  governor 
Mario  Cuomo,  Adelphi  University,  and 
"the  sloppy  running  of  the  #2  [New 
York  City  subway]  train"— that  spurred 
the  moonfaced  six-foot  Jamaican  to  be- 
come a  real-life  terminator.  Though  he 
wrote  that  "NYC  was  spared  because 
of  my  respect  for  Mayor  David  Dink- 
ins,"  Ferguson  also  expressed  fierce  an- 
tipathy toward  some  of  the  city's  most 


prominent  African-American  activists. 
He  even  described  his  mostly  black 
Caribbean  neighbors  in  Brooklyn  as 
"those  filthy  swines.  ...  I  hate  them 
with  a  passion." 

Ferguson's  rage  is  now  his  best  crim- 
inal defense.  His  media-savvy  radical 
attorneys,  William  Kunstler  and  Ron- 
ald L.  Kuby,  say  that  Ferguson  went 
on  his  deadly  rampage  because  he  is 
suffering  from  "black  rage,"  a  psycholog- 
ical state  triggered  by  living  in  a  pre- 
dominantly white,  racist  society.  Conse- 

"The  more  the 
white  community  fears 
African-Americans, 
the  better/7  says  defense 
lawyer  Ron  Kuby. 


quently,  they  say,  he  should  be  found 
not  guilty,  by  reason  of  insanity.  In 
short,  the  lawyers  have  crafted  one  of 
the  most  novel  criminal  defenses  in 
American  history.  They  will  likely  be 
asking  a  white,  suburban  jury  to  convict 
itself  of  creating  the  malignant  social 
conditions  that  drove  Ferguson  mad. 

A  recent  poll  in  The  National  Law 
Journal  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  blacks  and  45  percent  of  the 
whites  surveyed  found  the  black-rage  de- 
fense compelling.  Some  African -Ameri- 
cans have  even  elevated  Ferguson  to 
hero  status.  Khalid  Muhammad,  Louis 
Farrakhan's  former  spokesman,  has  laud- 
ed Ferguson  as  one  of  God's  chosen, 
who  had  boarded  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  train  on  a  holy  mission  to  cleanse 
America  of  the  White  Devil.  "God 
spoke  to  Colin  Ferguson  and  said, 
'Catch  the  train,  Colin,  catch  the  train,' " 
Muhammad  said  to  thundering  applause 
at  a  gathering  at  Howard  University. 
Sympathy  for  Ferguson  comes  not  just 
from  the  vitriolic  black  fringe.  "I  have 
colleagues  who  tell  me  they're  putting 
his  picture  on  the  wall  next  to  Malcolm 
X,"  says  Martin  Simmons,  an  English 
instructor  at  New  York  University. 

Many  scholars  say  that  given  the  lev- 
el of  rage  that  most  black  people  fee) 
it's  amazing  that  there  haven't  been 
more  Colin  Fergusons.  "African -Amer- 
icans face  every  day  a  steady  acid  rain 
of  racism  that  ranges  from  subtle  mis- 
treatment to  blatant  door-slamming  dis- 


crimination," says  University  of  Florida 
sociologist  Joe  R.  Feagin,  the  co-author 
of  Living  with  Racism.  Until  now,  ex- 
perts note,  black  rage  has  been  bottled 
up  inside  the  ghetto,  where  black-on- 
black  crime,  not  to  mention  suicide  and 
other  forms  of  self-destructive  behavior, 
is  endemic. 

Some  black  intellectuals  predict  that 
if  the  black-rage  defense  is  successful  it 
will  trigger  more  Ferguson -style  com- 
mando raids  on  white  society.  And 
that's  exactly  what  Ferguson's  lawyers 
might  seem  to  be  encouraging.  "The 
more  the  white  community  fears 
African -Americans,  the  better,"  says  the 
38-year-old  Kuby,  Kunstler's  strident 
ponytailed  partner. 

The  black-rage  defense  has  also 
touched  off  a  controversy  in  the  legal 
community,  where  some  view  it  as  just 
the  latest  assault  on  a  criminal-justice 
system  that  has  been  buffeted  by  a 
maddening  profusion  of  abuse-excuse 
defenses  such  as  the  one  employed  by 
the  lawyers  for  the  Menendez  brothers. 
What  will  be  next,  critics  ask:  Jewish 
rage?  American  Indian  rage?  Christian- 
fundamentalist  rage?  "If  you  take 
[Kunstler  and  Kuby's]  argument  to  its 
logical  conclusion,"  warned  Professor 
Alan  Dershowitz,  "you're  going  to  get 
white  rage  too." 

illiam  Kunstler  has  been  looking 
for  a  client  like  Colin  Ferguson 
his  entire  career.  While  racism  has 
been  the  subtext  of  many  of  the  venera- 
ble lawyer's  most  famous  civil-rights 
cases,  stretching  back  to  his  battles 
against  Jim  Crow  laws,  "this  is  a  direct 
assault  on  white  racism,  and  I've  never 
had  that  before,"  Kunstler  says.  "I've 
never  been  able  to  put  experts  on  the 
stand  to  talk  about  the  effect  of  white 
racism  in  America  on  black  people.  .  .  . 
This  case  gives  us  that  vehicle." 

But  there  is  a  hitch.  Ferguson  has  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  his  attorneys, 
complaining  about  a  host  of  medical 
problems— from  kidney  stones  to  severe 
headaches  that  produce  fits  of  vomiting. 
His  behavior  grew  more  erratic  over  the 
spring  and  summer.  On  May  23,  he 
wrote  to  his  lawyers  that  God  had  sent 
him  a  message  that  they  were  part  of  a 
plot  to  destroy  him.  In  the  same  letter, 
he  accused  them  of  misusing  his  com- 
missary funds. 

Meanwhile,  his  memory  has  grown 
conveniently  hazy.  He  has  claimed  that  he 
was  not  on  the  commuter  train  and  did 
not  commit  the  murders.  And  he  stub- 
bornly refused  to  allow  a  defense  psychia- 
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trial  to  examine  him,  delaj  ing  the  trial 
His  exasperated  lawyers  Hied  a  mo 
lion  asking  thai  Ferguson  be  declared 
unlit  to  stand  trial,  Bui  at  a  pre-trial  con- 
ference on  August  W.  Ferguson  insisted 
thai  he  is  perfectly  sane,  [hen  he  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  whimpering  that  his 
handcuffs  were  too  tight.  He  was  hauled 
out  of  the  room  In  five  eourt  officers. 
Despite  his  bizarre  theatrics,  Judge  Don- 
ald I  Ik-Hi  ruled  Ferguson  is  competent, 
and  unsealed  a  report  prepared  by  a 
court-appointed  psychologist  Hi  davs  af- 
ter the  shootings  that  concluded  Fergu- 
son was  feigning  mental  illness  in  order 
to  "mislead  and  malinger." 

Subsequently,  in  a  spate  of  letters  to 
Judge    Belfi,    Ferguson   repudiated    the 
black-rage  defense  as  well  as  Kunstler 
and  Kuby.  "[They]  would  be  nobodies 
without   the  racism  against  people  of 
African  descent."  (He  later  told  a  Ja- 
maican newspaper  that  such  a  defense 
could  "cause  serious  setbacks  to  the 
civil   rights   movement.")   He  de- 
clared his  intention  to  represent 
himself  pro    se.     In    response. 
Judge  Belfi  ordered  a  pre-trial 
hearing  to  determine  whether 
Ferguson      understood      the 
charges  and  was  competent 
to    assist    in    his    trial.    The 
prospect  of  Ferguson  repre- 
senting himself,  as  is  his  con- 
stitutional   right,    raised    the 
eyebrows  of  legal  observers, 
who  predicted  that  the  specta- 
cle of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road     gunman     questioning 
prospective  jurors  would  force 
Belli  to  reinstate  Kunstler  and 
Kuby,  and  their  black-rage  de- 
fense as  well. 

Since  his  arrest.  Ferguson  has  report- 
edly seldom  let  down  his  guard,  except 
with  newfound  friend  Joel  Rifkin,  the 
Long  Island  man  who  admitted  to  mur- 
dering 17  prostitutes.  Rifkin  has  become 
Ferguson's  jailhouse  lawyer,  advising 
him  on  strategy,  according  to  Anthony 
Falanga,  Ferguson's  former  court-ap- 
pointed attorney.  Rifkin  is  also  armed 
with  a  novel  defense:  that  the  effects  on 
his  frail  psyche  o(  separation  from  his 
biological  mother  at  birth  caused  him  to 
become  a  serial  killer. 

\part  from  Rifkin,  Ferguson  has  no 
close  friends.  His  family  has  deserted 
him.  His  only  regular  visitor  is  Lloyd 
Lambert,  a  Jamaican  businessman  living 
in  New  York  who  was  a  close  friend  o[" 
Ferguson's  late  lather,  and  who  has  tried 
to  set  up  a  legal-defense  fund  for  him. 
In  a  candid  moment,  Ferguson  told  the 


lam. man  thai  In'  lulls   iimlri  itOOd  what 

in  had  done,  I  ambei t  says 

I  remember  clearly  I  was  on  the 
ti. mi  and  I  started  shooting,  bul  I  did 
not  aim  at  anyone,"  Ferguson  told  I  am 
berl  "I  was  jusl  shooting  indiscriminate- 
i.  I  erguson  said  he  never  intended  to 
kill  anyone,  bul  merely  U»  create  a 
nickus  oxer  his  alleged  mistreatment,  ac- 
cording to  Lambert.  "later  on  he  heard 
that  he  had  injured  and  killed  people. 
He  said  that  he  was  'broken  in  spirit.'" 

In  Kingston.  Jamaica.  Colin  Ferguson 
was  known  by  his  classmates  for  his 
boisterous  spirit  and  athletic  prowess. 
In  1972  he  led  his  high-school  soccer 
team  to  a  national  championship  as  its 
star  goalie.  "We  described  him  as  a 
madman  because  he  would  jump  for 
any  ball,"  recalls  classmate  Dennis 
Francis.  "He  was  a  celebrity." 
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Among  the  examples  of  racism  Ferguson  claims 
he  suffered,  he  includes  the  "sloppy  running 
of  the  #2"  New  York  subway  train. 


Ferguson's  youth  doesn't  seem  to 
have  been  a  crucible  of  black  rage  at 
all.  Rather,  he  grew  up  amid  great 
wealth  in  an  Anglophile  home  in  class- 
conscious  Kingston,  whose  tiny  elite 
are  masters  of  the  poverty-ridden  Ca- 
ribbean island. 

Col m's  father.  Von  Herman  Fergu- 
son, began  his  career  as  a  salesman  for 
the  Hercules  Agencies  Ltd.,  a  white- 
owned  pharmaceutical  company.  He  be- 
came so  valued  that  he  was  made  man- 
aging director  and  given  a  25  percent  eq- 
uity in  what  would  become  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar firm.  A  stern,  no-nonsense 
man  who,  al  six  feet  live  inches,  towered 


ovei  in    i  hildren   the  (  uban  born  V<  m 

i  ergu  ■  "i  ii'  i  theless  doled  on  I 
the  fourth  ol  live  ion .  \i  thi  familj  i 
sprawling,  ranch-style  home  in  the  well- 
tended  neighborhood  ol  Havendale,  the 
boy  was  treated  like  a  little  prince  by  an 
assortment  of  cooks,  maids,  and 
men  who  addressed  him  as  Master  (  ol- 
in  "There  was  nothing  violent  about 
him,"  says  Francis.  "We  were  all  very 
privileged  people." 

The  perks  of  privilege  included  being 
chauffeured  to  Calabar,  an  exclusive  high 
school  comparable  to  Fxeter.  where  lads 
in  green  and  black  uniforms  play  crick- 
et, speak  English  with  the  precise  dic- 
tion of  young  British  lords,  and  recite 
the  school  motto    "The  Utmost  for  the 
Highest"    with  conviction.  Calabar  boys 
typically  go  on  to  positions  of  power. 
Jamaica's  prime  minister  is  an  alumnus. 
Ferguson  wasn't  on  the  fast  track,  how- 
ever. A  C  student,  he  seemed  more  in- 
terested in  sneaking  off  to  a  nearby 
soda  fountain  for  lunch  than  working 
to  bring  up  his  grades,  recalls  Colin 
Campbell,  then  student-body  president 
and  now  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Calabar  is  situated  on  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  land  nestled  near  the  dark- 
green  hills  that  ring  affluent  New 
Kingston.  Sitting  under  a  harsh  fluo- 
rescent light,  the  school's  dour  prin- 
cipal, Joseph  Earle,  talked  stiffly 
about  its  illustrious  history.  "As  for 
Ferguson,"  he  mumbled  with  obvi- 
ous embarrassment,  "he  didn't  act 
badly' here.  Something  terrible  must 
have  happened  to  him  in  America  to 
make  him  snap." 

Perhaps.  But  Kingston  is  one  of 
the  most  violent  cities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  On  the  day  I  met  with 
Earle,  the  mutilated  body  of  a  24-year- 
old  woman  was  found  in  the  soccer 
field  behind  his  office.  It  had  been  rot- 
ting in  the  tropical  sun  since  early 
morning.  Kingston  has  only  one  police 
pathologist,  and  he  had  a  backlog  of 
cases.  Late  that  afternoon  angry  neigh- 
bors dragged  the  corpse  to  the  entrance 
of  Calabar,  which  abuts  a  major  high- 
way. They  used  the  woman's  body  to 
block  traffic  to  protest  the  slow  police 
response.  Vultures  wheeled  overhead  as 
I  drove  out  of  the  school's  parking  lot. 

Wealthy  Kingstonians  live  in  walled 
compounds  with  armed  guards.  Few  go 
out  at  night,  and  those  who  do  certainly 
wouldn't  venture  into  Old  Kingston, 
where  sprawling  slums  are  dominated 
by  "posses."  or  street  gangs,  that  run  the 
illegal  gun  and  cocaine  trades  with  the 
connivance  o\'  corrupt  politicians    "We 
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are  very  violent  people  from  the  Ashan- 
ti  tribe  in  Africa,"  says  Leighton  Levy,  a 
crime  reporter  for  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  Gleaner.  "My  father  is  a  very  lovely 
man,  but  if  you  cross  him  he'll  shoot 
you.  Jamaicans  don't  understand  the 
word  'no.'  They  only  take  you  seriously 
when  they  see  a  gun." 

Indeed,  the  seeds  of  Ferguson's  black 
rage  may  be  embedded  in  Jamaica's 
bloody  past.  For  more  than  200  years,  it 
was  a  vast  sugar  plantation  for  the 
Spanish  and  later  the  British,  who  im- 
ported hundreds  of  thousands  of  Afri- 
can slaves.  The  island  was  constantly 
racked  by  uprisings.  Captured  rebel 
leaders  were  tortured  with  hot  irons  and 
hanged;  their  followers  had  their  legs  cut 
off.  Jamaica  won  independence  from 
British  rule  in  1962.  Six  years  later, 
when  Ferguson  was  10,  rioting  universi- 
ty students  in  Kingston  burned  down 
Chinese  and  white  neighborhoods  as 
part  of  a  general  protest  against  the  con- 
servative black  government  that  was  still 
closely  tied  to  England. 

By  the  time  Ferguson  was  in  high 
school,  the  socialist  government  of 
Michael  Manley  was  in  power.  "Colin 
wasn't  an  activist,"  says  Francis.  "He 
was  just  one  of  those  kids  who  was  on 
the  sidelines."  But  Francis  adds  that, 
given  the  politics  and  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  the  general  tendencies  of  the 
middle  class,  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
Colin  was  an  advocate  of  Black  Power: 
"He  would  have  been  questioning  the 
white  man's  power.  ...  He  was  very 
proud  of  being  black." 

While  school  chums  say  there  was  lit- 
tle to  presage  Ferguson's  transformation 
from  jovial  soccer  star  to  cold-blooded 
killer,  family  members  recall  a  moody 
loner  beset  with  personal  demons.  "Col- 
in always  perplexed  his  family,"  says  a 
relative  in  Kingston.  "Since  school  days, 
he  had  this  strange  verbal  and  written 
communication  with  God.  Colin  saw 
things,  did  things,  and  wrote  things  that 
only  he  could  understand."  According 
to  the  relative,  Colin's  mother,  a  devout 
Christian,  encouraged  his  rantings. 

In  April  1978,  when  Ferguson  was 
20,  his  father  died  in  a  car  crash.  What- 
ever glue  had  held  Colin  together  came 
unstuck  after  that.  Von  Ferguson  left 
control  of  his  equity  in  Hercules  to  his 
wife,  Mae,  and  Colin's  elder  brother 
Richard  became  a  board  member.  Ac- 
cording to  the  relative,  the  family  also 
agreed  to  make  Richard  executor  of  his 
father's  real-estate  holdings  and  of  two 
pharmacies  worth  several  million  dol- 
lars.  The   brothers   were   supposed   to 


share  equally  in  the  estate.  But  since 
two  had  moved  to  America,  where  they 
had  successful  careers,  and  another 
would  soon  enroll  at  Howard  Universi- 
ty, they  agreed  to  let  Richard  run  the 
pharmacies.  Colin,  then  working  as  a 
salesman  at  Hercules,  was  furious.  "He 
said  he  got  screwed  out  of  Hercules." 
recalls  the  relative. 

"Colin  had  a  superiority  complex," 
says  Teddy  McCook,  who  succeeded 
Von  Ferguson  at  Hercules.  "He  saw 
himself  in  a  management  role.  .  .  ,  But, 

'If  you  take  their 
argument  to  its  logical 
conclusion/' 
warned  Alan  Dershowitz, 
"you're  going 
to  get  white  rage  too." 


like  all  of  us,  you  have  to  move  through 
the  organization,  not  just  start  at  the  top, 
and  I  think  that  Colin  did  not  grasp  that 
situation."  Once,  McCook  walked  into  a 
warehouse  and  heard  Ferguson  say,  "I 
don't  think  that  was  fair."  "He  was  not 
speaking  to  anyone,"  says  McCook. 
"There  was  nobody  in  the  room  at  all. 
And  that's  what  I  found  strange.  I 
stopped  and  remarked.  Are  you  going 
off  your  head,  man?' " 

In  1984,  "he  put  in  his  resignation 
and  that  was  it,"  McCook  says.  A  few 
weeks  later,  Ferguson  was  operating  a 
cash  register  in  a  liquor  store  in  Long 
Beach.  California. 

For  Ferguson,  America  was  the  great 
leveler.  Suddenly,  the  pampered 
young  Jamaican  was  working  in  a 
ghetto— just  one  more  black  face  in  the 
crowd.  "People  don't  know  the  pres- 
sures that  a  Jamaican  male  coming 
from  a  middle-class  background"  faces 
in  America,  says  Virginia  Turner,  New 
York  correspondent  for  The  Gleaner. 
"In  Jamaica,  doors  open  for  you  be- 
cause of  who  you  are.  Here  you're 
pulled  over  by  the  police  and  treated 
like  a  criminal  just  because  you're 
black.  .  .  .  It's  a  shock  to  your  system." 
Ferguson  told  co-workers  at  Eddie's 
Liquor  that  he  was  attending  junior  col- 
lege to  obtain  a  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration. "He  always  came  to  work 
with  textbooks  and  a  yellow  legal  note- 


pad," recalls  Ron  Rickey,  former  head 
of  security  for  the  50-store  chain.  "A  lot 
of  work  he  felt  was  beneath  him."  When 
Rickey  asked  him  to  stock  the  shelves 
Ferguson  would  complain.  "Would  I 
have  to  do  it  if  I  were  white?" 

According  to  co-worker  Gloria  Mul- 
doon,  Ferguson  was  rude  to  customers: 
"He  just  didn't  like  anybody."  Rickey 
says  that  "he  hated  Mexicans  and  Orien- 
tals. ...  He  called  Mexicans  Nvetbacks' 
or  associated  them  with  beans.  'Go 
home  and  refry  your  beans,'"  Ferguson 
would  say  when  they  left  the  store.  He 
called  Orientals  "rice  eaters." 

Rickey  recalls  that  when  a  mixed-race 
couple  left  the  store  Ferguson  hissed, 
"Nigger  bitch,  going  with  that  honky!" 
And  after  Ferguson  was  robbed  at  gun- 
point by  what  he  told  Rickey  were  two1 
"low-life  niggers,"  he  started  carrying  a 
blue  steel  pistol  in  a  brown  paper  bag. 

Ferguson  moved  to  New  York  in 
1985.  That  year  he  met  Audrey  Warren 
at  a  barbecue.  They  were  married  after 
a  brief  courtship.  Warren,  an  African- 
American,  worked  in  accounting  at 
Unisys  on  Long  Island.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  newlyweds  moved  into  Warren's 
spacious  Westbury  apartment,  she  con- 
fided to  her  landlady  that  she  had  made 
a  terrible  mistake,  explaining  that  Colin 
couldn't  hold  a  job.  "He  didn't  get 
along  with  people  on  the  job,"  recalls 
Jamaican -born  Beverly  Reid,  who  rent- 
ed them  the  apartment  in  her  house. 
"There  was  always  something  he  didn't 
like  that  they  would  do.  .  .  .  He  didn't 
allude  to  anything  racial." 

The  marriage  quickly  foundered.  The 
self-sufficient  Warren  told  Reid  that  she 
couldn't  stand  Ferguson's  arrogant, 
needy  personality.  After  one  fight,  Fer- 
guson went  to  a  7-Eleven  and  called  the 
cops,  hoping  that  they  would  intervene 
on  his  side.  But  after  talking  to  Warren, 
the  police  made  Ferguson  leave  the 
apartment.  A  few  days  later,  the  place 
was  burglarized.  The  only  things  stolen 
were  presents  he  had  given  her. 

Broke,  unemployed,  and  separated 
from  his  wife,  Ferguson  complained 
that  he  couldn't  even  get  his  hands  on 
his  family  inheritance.  In  May  1988, 
shortly  after  Ferguson's  divorce  became 
final,  he  got  a  job  as  an  accounts- 
payable  clerk  at  a  security-systems  firm 
on  Long  Island.  From  the  start,  he  com- 
plained about  discrimination,  reportedly 
grousing  that  his  in -box  was  smaller 
than  everybody  else's.  One  day,  Fergu- 
son fell  off  a  stool  at  work  and  was  tak- 
en to  the  hospital,  complaining  of  a 
seizure.  He  later  filed  a  workers'  com- 
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pensation  claim  for  injuries  to  his  back 
and  neck  and  was  awarded  $75  a  week. 

He  enrolled  at  Adelphi  University  in 
the  fall  of  1990,  declaring  on  his  appli- 
cation form  that  the  college  would  "ade- 
quately satisfy  my  desire  to  achieve  the 
high  standards  I  have  set  for  myself. 
The  fruits  of  my  accomplishments  will 
inevitably  benefit  society."  Soon  students 
and  teachers  were  complaining  that  he 
was  verbally  abusive.  He  disrupted 
meetings  of  the  campus's  African  Peo- 
ples Organization,  calling  its  members 
"Uncle  Toms."  During  a  symposium  on 
South  Africa,  he  shouted  down  a  white 
lecturer,  yelling,  "What  we  need  in 
South  Africa  is  revolution." 

When  Alven  Makapela,  chair  of  the 
African -American  Studies  program  and 
a  black  South  African,  told  him  to 
leave,  Ferguson  declared.  "You  were 
only  hired  to  make  sure  that  black  peo- 
ple won't  succeed  and  [will]  be  perpetu- 
al servants  of  society."  Ferguson  was 
summoned  before  a  disciplinary  board 
and  suspended.  "I  told  him,  'You've 
been  extremely  disruptive,' "  says  Maka- 
pela, who  attended  the  hearing.  "'I  be- 
lieve if  a  white  student  were  to  do  some- 
thing like  this  to  black  people,  black 
people  would  never  stand  for  it.'" 

Ferguson's  behavior  became  even 
more  obstreperous  after  he  developed  a 
close  relationship  in  New  York  with  a 
Jamaican  drug  lord  who  had  been  a 
classmate  at  Calabar.  The  two  would 
smoke  crack  and  rail  about  racism  in 
America,  sometimes  talking  of  gunning 
down  white  people,  says  a  close  family 
member  of  Ferguson's  who  is  afraid  to 
be  identified. 

By  then,  Ferguson  had  declared  war 
on  a  growing  list  of  enemies.  He  threat- 
ened an  attorney  who  told  him  he 
didn't  have  a  case  against  Adelphi,  and 
was  arrested  for  harassing  a  white  fe- 
male subway  passenger  in  Manhattan 
(she  subsequently  dropped  the  charges). 
He  badgered  the  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Board  with  a  fusillade  of  phone 
calls,  letters,  and  visits,  persisting  even 
after  he  won  a  $26,250  settlement.  He 
wanted  more  money,  claiming  that  he 
had  sustained  a  brain  injury  from  his 
fall  at  work.  In  the  letters,  he  charged 
that  two  black  officials  overseeing  his 
case  were  conspiring  against  him  to 
please  their  white  masters. 

"Am  I  afraid  of  this  wicked  evil?  Ab- 
solutely!" Ferguson  wrote  to  the  board. 
"Do  I  plead  with  my  creator  day  and 
night  for  deliverance?  Yes.  Will  all  my 
prayer,  pleading,  and  lamentation  before 
my  creator  help  me?  Perhaps  not!" 


In  the  spring  of  1993,  Ferguson  flew 
to  Long  Beach,  California,  and  ob- 
tained a  driver's  license,  which  he  used 
to  purchase  a  semi-automatic  pistol  for 
$299.99.  He  then  returned  to  Brooklyn. 
Just  four  and  a  half  hours  after  a  phone 
conversation  with  a  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Board  official,  Ferguson  got  on 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  with  his 
deadly  arsenal. 

Ferguson  later  told  Lloyd  Lambert 
that,  as  an  upper-class  Jamaican,  being 
in  a  subservient  position  in  the  U.S.  was 

Ferguson  was 
treated  like  a  little  prince 
by  an  assortment  of 
cooks,  maids,  and  yardmen 
who  addressed 
him  as  Master  Colin. 


intolerable.  But  Beverly  Reid  is  not  sym- 
pathetic: "Colin  had  a  problem  with 
people  in  general.  I  wouldn't  call  it 
black  rage.  He  had  a  problem  with  peo- 
ple who  could  achieve  things  in  life  that 
he  couldn't.  .  .  .  Other  people's  success- 
es were  his  failures.  I  don't  think  it  mat- 
tered if  you  were  black  or  white." 

To  Ron  Kuby,  however,  the  explana- 
tion for  Ferguson's  behavior  is  as  simple 
as  black  and  white.  "If  you  oppress  peo- 
ple and  treat  them  like  second-class  citi- 
zens, some  people  under  those  circum- 
stances can  snap  and  do  terrible  things," 
he  says.  Kuby  has  been  helping  Kunstler 
defend  some  of  society's  most  famous 
radicals,  civil-rights  activists,  and  pariahs 
since  1983,  after  graduating  third  in  his 
class  at  Cornell  Law  School.  "He  came 
in  as  a  law  student,  and  then,  like  the 
Japanese  in  Manchuria,  he  wouldn't 
leave,"  quips  Kunstler,  who  made  him 
h's  partner  in  1993.  Although  not  as  well 
known  as  Kunstler,  who  Stephen  Gillers, 
professor  at  N.Y.U.  Law  School,  says 
may  turn  out  to  be  "the  late-20th-century 
heir  to  the  Clarence  Darrow  mantle," 
Kuby  has  finally  come  into  his  own. 
He's  the  point  man  in  the  black-rage 
defense,  and  has  become  the  office 
workhorse.  Gillers  believes  that  Kuby  is 
"being  groomed  for  the  Kunstler  chair 
in  public-spectacle  litigation." 

Which  is  exactly  the  role  Kuby  sees 
for  himself.  "I  don't  want  to  be  in  the 
mainstream,"  Kuby  says  between  sips  of 


sambuca  in  a  Greenwich  Village  bar 
around  the  corner  from  his  basement  of- 
fice in  Kunstler's  town  house.  "I'd  just 
as  soon  be  on  the  periphery,  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  people  who  are  also  on  the 
periphery.  I  don't  want  to  give  up  what 
I'm  doing  and  sell  out.  For  what?  .  .  . 
These  fascist  pig-dog  judges  who  have 
no  respect  for  anybody  or  anything? 
They  are  racist  and  sexist.  They  are  ba- 
sically dirtbags  of  the  worst  order.  So 
they'll  speak  well  of  me  at  their  cock- 
tail parties?  .  .  .  The  profession  itself  is 
so  corrupt  and  its  principal  public 
personae  who  embody  the  profession 
are  so  loathsome— who  wants  to  identi- 
fy with  them?" 

Kunstler  and  Kuby  wanted  to  repre- 
sent Ferguson  as  soon  as  they  heard 
about  the  shootings  on  the  radio. 
They  got  their  chance  three  months  lat- 
er, when  Ferguson,  having  fired  his 
white,  court-appointed  attorney,  called 
seeking  their  help.  "I  knew  if  we  went 
out  to  meet  him  we'd  probably  take  the 
case,"  says  Kunstler,  who  has  represent- 
ed black  leaders  from  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  to  H.  Rap  Brown.  "It's  intrigu- 
ing, it's  high-profile.  .  .  .  And  I  also  like 
cases  where  virtually  the  whole  Estab- 
lishment is  against  you.  It  makes  me  feel 
like  I'm  useful." 

The  only  real  defense  the  attorneys 
had  was  insanity.  "We  knew  he  was 
guilty,"  Kunstler  says.  "There  is  no  say- 
ing he  was  in  Bermuda.  ...  It  was  not 
going  to  be  a  reasonable-doubt  case, 
with  the  scores  of  eyewitnesses." 

Kunstler  remembered  reading  a  book 
by  two  black  psychiatrists  called  Black 
Rage,  which  argued  that  the  psychologi- 
cal stress  caused  by  300  years  of  unre- 
lenting racism  would  unleash  a  "tidal 
wave  of  fury  and  rage."  If  racism  was 
not  addressed,  the  authors  warned,  the 
mounting  rage  would  spawn  a  genera- 
tion of  black  warriors  who  would  wreak 
vengeance  on  white  America. 

Kunstler  immediately  seized  on  the 
notion  that  Ferguson  fit  the  classic  pro- 
file of  a  downtrodden  black  overcome 
with  rage  as  a  result  of  his  encounter 
with  racism.  Moreover,  since  the  upper- 
middle-class  Ferguson  hadn't  had  to 
cope  with  racism  in  Jamaica,  the  sting 
of  discrimination  had  an  even  more 
powerful  effect  on  him  than  on  a  native- 
born  black,  who  might  be  inured  to  it. 

"And  so  we  used  the  term  'black  rage' 
at  some  press  conference,"  Kunstler 
says.  But  the  lawyers,  both  masters  of 
shock  theater,  were  unprepared  for  the 
level  of  outrage  it  generated.  "I  never  re- 
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alized  bo«  sensitive  those  iw  words 
were  Man)  people,  black  and  white, 
look  the  position  thai  we  were  saying 
thai  any  black  guy  thai  had  rage  in  bis 
heart  because  of  the  treatmenl  of  blacks 
m  this  country  could  kill  with  impunity, 
which  is  not  what  we  me, ml  at  all  .  .  . 
What  we  mean  is  simply  that  the  trigger- 
ing mechanism  oi'  Ins  own  insanity  vsas 
the  treatment  he  felt,  real  or  imagined, 
before  the  Workers'  Compensation 
Hoard,  Adelphi  University,  and  so  on." 

The  black-rage  defense  has  found  scant 
support  in  psychiatric  and  legal  circles. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  [black] 
people  to  be  pissed  off,  frustrated, 
and  angry,"  says  Dr.  Carl  C.  Bell, 
a  prominent  black  community  psy- 
chiatrist in  Chicago.  "Is  it  a  justifi- 
cation   for    going    and    shooting 
somebody'?  I'm  not  sure  a  jury's 
going  to  buy  it."  For  an  insanity 
plea  to  prevail,  he  notes,  there  has 
to  be  strong  evidence  of  mental  ill- 
ness.    "They    really    have    to    be 
crazy.  .  .  .  You  can  be  pissed  or  you 
can  have  a  mental  illness  or  a  mental 
defect,  and  if  you  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  you're 
still   held  accountable   for  your  ac- 
tions." 

When  one  applies  these  criteria  to 
Ferguson's   case,   black   rage   seems 
hollow.  His  attack  on  the  commuter 
train  was  premeditated,  carried  out 
with  careful  deliberation,  which  mili- 
tates   against    an    insanity    defense. 
Moreover,    Ferguson    has    told    his 
lawyers  that  he  has  no  prior  psychi- 
atric history. 

James  Allen  Fox,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice  at  Northeast- 
ern University,  says  Ferguson  is  just 
one  more  natural-born  killer  in  the 
tradition  of  Speck  and  Manson.  "Mass 
murderers  always  externalize  blame,"  he 
says.  "They  think  that  everyone  else  is 
responsible"    for    their    problems.    "It 
doesn't  matter  that  it  breaks  down  on 
racial  lines.  Mass  murderers  feel  that 
they  are  the  victim  of  people  or  some 
institution,  and  they  decide  to  go  and 
get  revenge."  Ferguson  may  try  to  vali- 
date what  he  did   by   blaming   racism, 
Fox  adds,  "but  that  doesn't  make  any 
difference  legally.  .  .  .  Black  rage  is  a  pa- 
thetic effort  to  find  some  defense  for  a 
crime  that  appears  to  be  indefensible." 

Taking  that  criticism  a  step  further, 
conservative  black  writer  Stanley 
Crouch  asserts  that  it  is  blatantly  pater- 
nalistic for  Kunstler  and  Kuby  to  insist 
that  blacks  can  be  only  victims  of 
racism,    never   racists   themselves.    "It's 


mil. in   to    ill  the  Othei   people  who  have 
handled    iheu    frustrations    much   better 

than  tins,"  he  says,  pointinj I  thai  to 

argue  otherwise  implies  that  society  has 

shaped  African -Americans  into  inferior 
bemgs  who  lack  self-control. 

And  if  the  black-rage  defense  suc- 
ceeds and  African-Americans  are  no 
longer  held  accountable,  it  opens  the 
door  for  blacks  to  use  it  in  black-on- 
black  crime,  warns  Dr.  Lenora  Kulani,  a 
black  therapist  and  leader  of  the  far-left 
New  Alliance  Party.  Indeed,  last  year  in 


i  C  lie***-  yK^"" 


In  his  note,  Ferguson  rails  against 
prominent  black-community  leaders. 


Fort  Worth,  a  young  black  on  trial  for 
murder  argued  that  he  killed  out  of  a 
predatory  instinct  for  self-preservation. 
The  defense  has  been  dubbed  the  urban - 
survival  syndrome,  and  its  roots  can  be 
traced  to  one  of  the  early  abuse-excuse 
defenses,  when  an  ex-cop  said  he  killed 
two  city  officials  in  San  Francisco  be- 
cause the  sugar  in  his  Hostess  Twinkies 
had  aggravated  a  chemical  imbalance. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  black 
rage  is  out  there.  It  resonates  in  the  rap 
lyrics,  in  the  radio  call-in  shows,  and, 
more  viscerally,  in  the  crack-  and  crime- 
plagued  ghettos.   "When   black   people 


have  exploded   « iih  rage   il  i  u  wall) 
been  with  riots  in  oui  own  i  ommu 
says  Harvard  psychiatrisl  Alvin  I 
s.i 1 11 1    "Il  has  not  been  systematically  di- 
rected at  whites  except  m  a  random 

like  the  Reginald  Denny  case  So  tri.it  is 
a  question,  why  there  haven't  been  more 

blacks  historically  over  time  who  have 

exploded  because  of  the  mistreatment 
and  maltreatment  that  they  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  white  people." 

(A   1991   study  in  The  International 
Journal  oj  Social  Psychiatry  by  Jamaican 
psychiatrist  Frederick  W.  Hickling  has 
in  fact  documented  a  link  between 
racism  and  mental  illness,  conclud- 
ing that  "institutional  racism"  was 
a   major   factor   in    the    unusual  ly 
high    incidence    of   schizophrenia 
found  in  Jamaicans  who  had  lived 
in  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain.) 

Some  in  the  African-American 
community  see  Ferguson  as  a  sym- 
bol of  their  frustrations.  As  more 
of  the  black  middle  class  "realize 
that  after  doing  everything  they 
thought  America  required  of  them 
they  still  do  not  succeed,  or  they 
hit  the  glass  ceiling,  rage  mounts, 
and  some  will  snap  as  in  the  case 
of  Colin  Ferguson,"  says  Wilbert 
Tatum,  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Amsterdam     News,     the     nation's 
largest     black- owned     newspaper. 
Others  see  in  Ferguson's  act  an  Old 
Testament  fire-and-brimstone  retri- 
bution, and  quietly  celebrate  him  as 
a  hero.  "He's  a  hero  because  he's 
acted  on  impulses"  that  many  black 
professionals  have  had,  says  Martin 
Simmons  of  N.Y.U. 

Still,  Colin  Ferguson  seems  to 
have  been  an  equal- opportunity 
hater,  despising  African -Ameri- 
cans, Latinos,  and  Asians  at  least 
as  much  as  Caucasians.  When  he 
goes  to  trial,  his  lawyers  will  have  the 
daunting  task  of  selling  black  rage  to 
white  jurors,  most  of  whom,  according 
to  Kuby,  went  to  "Nassau  County  in  or- 
der to  get  away  from  black  people.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  convince  them  in 
the  course  of  the  trial  that  people  verj 
much  like  themselves  drove  Colin  Fer- 
guson absolutely  crazy  to  the  point  that 
he  broke  down  and  committed  a  horri- 
ble, vicious,  monstrous  act.  .  .  .  Colin 
Ferguson  is  a  deeply  troubled  man  and 
would  be  deeply  troubled  even  if  he  had 
not  encountered  racism.  Racism  pushed 
him  over  the  edge.  People  on  the  tram 
are  victims:  Colin  Ferguson  is  a  victim. 
We  as  a  society  are  all  victims  of 
racism."  □ 
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The  Chrysler  Cirrus  and  cal 

advanced  cure  fi 

In  the  design  of  Chrysler  Cirrus,  the  concept  of  cab-forward  architecture  was  pushed  to  its  limits,  yielding 


[\ 


for 


amounts  of  interior  room.  Everywhere  possible,  the  space  given  to  machine  was  reduced  and  made  available;* 


human  beings.  For  instance,  the  engine  compartment  was  compressed  so  much  the  hood  is  now  wider  thanliu 


)rward  design.  Our  latest,  most 
austrophobia. 


l.  Then  we  proceeded  to  till  all  this  space 

h  things  human  beings  appreciate.  Seating 

ive,  designed  hy  computer  mapping  to  reduce  driving  fatigue  over  long  trips.  Dual  air  hags*  A  climate  control 

system  that  uses  CFC-free  refrigerant.  An  available 

sound  system  that's  truly  awesome  with  eight  speakers 

and  100  watts  of  power.  What's  the  point  of  being  free 

> 
of  claustrophobia  if  you  can't  kick  back  and  enjoy  it? 

And  in  Cirrus,  you  can  kick  back  very  comfortably 

for  about  $17,970*  including  destination  charge. 

Need  more  information?  Call  1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. 


Chrysler  Cirrus 

ITS  NOT  JUST  A  STEP  ABOVE 
ITS  THE  NEW  PLATE  u 
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Dance 


"I  really 

danced  a  lot. 

I  loved  it. 

But  I've  done  it," 

says  Heather  Watts, 

in  a  tulle 

fantasy  by 

John  Galliano. 
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TUTU  TOOTSIE,  GOOD- 


She  was  Balanchine  s  "rare  orchid," 
Peter  Martins  s  lover  and  muse,  a  star  in  New  York's 

social  and  art  worlds.  After  28  years  at  the 

New  York  City  Ballet,  Heather  Watts  is  wondering 

what  "real  life"  will  hold 

BY  BOB  COLACELLO 


t's  like  graduating  from  college  and 
entering  real  life— grown-up  life.  I 
never  felt  like  I  worked.  Yeah,  I 
got  a  paycheck  every  week,  but  it 
wasn't  a  job.  So  now,  whatever  I  do 
next,  when  I  get  my  first  paycheck. 
Til  probably  frame  it." 

At  41,  Heather  Watts  looks  more  like 
a  graduating  senior  than  a  superstar  bal- 
lerina, with  a  baseball  cap  pulled  down 
over  her  big  blue  eyes  and  a  bright-red 
sweater  hugging  the  hips  of  her  shredded 
jeans.  This  month  she  is  retiring  from  the 
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New  York  City  Ballet,  the  institution  she 
has  been  associated  with  for  28  years,  the 
last  15  of  them  as  a  principal  dancer. 

"My  career  is  so  far  beyond  anything 
I  dreamt,"  she  says.  "But  I  never  had  a 
time  when  I  didn't  dance.  And  I'll  tell 
you  honestly,  in  the  last  four  years  I've 
not  been  into  it,  or  had  the  mental  abili- 
ty to  keep  me  dancing  the  more  difficult 
roles  that  would  keep  my  body  going.  I 
just  don't  want  to.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  late  70s  and  early  80s  when  I  was 
dancing  two  or  three  ballets  every  night. 

Photograph  by  ARTHUR  ELGORT 


I  was  in  every  Balanchine  ballet,  every 
Robbins  ballet,  all  of  Peter's  ballets." 

Peter,  of  course,  is  Peter  Martins,  the 
Danish-born  New  York  City  Ballet 
dancer  and  choreographer  who  became 
co-director  of  the  company,  along  with 
Jerome  Robbins,  after  its  legendary 
founder,  George  Balanchine,  died  in 
1983,  and  with  whom  Watts  lived,  as 
she  jokingly  puts  it,  "oh,  off  and  on  for 
about  150  years."  Theirs  was  one  of  the 
most  publicized  and  tempestuous  ro- 
mances in  ballet  history,  ending  only 
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ihree  years  ago,  when  Martins  mat  i  ied 
Darci  Kistler,  the  polar  opposite  of  Waits 
among  N.Y.C.B  ballerinas  And  while 
it  sometimes  worked  against  Waits  with 

Other  dancers  and  certain  critics,  it  also 
added  to  her  social  allure  and  celebrity 
status,  which  she  has  admirably  turned 
into  fund-raising  power  for  both  dance 

and  VIDS-related  charities,  particularly 
God's  Love  We  Deliver,  of  which  she  is 
a  board  member. 

"Heather  Walts  is  a  mensch,  which 
means  she's  someone  you  can  rely  on. 
There's  a  depth  of  soul  there,"  says 
Sotheby's  auctioneer  Robert  Woolley.  "I 
know  her  from  the  good-deeds  circuit. 
I've  seen  the  passion  she  brings  to  the 
benefit  auctions  we've  done  together." 

"Heather's  an  unusual  per- 
son for  a  dancer,"  says  writer 
Fran  Lebowitz.  "She  reads  a 
lot  of  books.  She  has  a  broad 
range  of  interests  and  friends. 
She  likes  to  stay  up  late.  She 
likes  to  hang  out.  She  likes  to 
smoke.  In  fact,  we're  exactly 
alike,  except  for  the  fact  that  I'm 
not   a   talented  ballet  dancer." 

"Balanchine  said  Heather  was  his 
rare  orchid,"  adds  Anne  Bass,  former 
vice  president  of  the  N.Y.C.B.  board 
and  Watts's  close  confidante  for  the  last 
16  years— except  for  a  brief  interlude 
when  they  were  said  to  be  rivals  for 
Martins's  affection.  "Her  dancing  shows 
her  intelligence,  her  humor,  and  her 
generosity  of  spirit.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
one more  perfect  for  Peter's  contempo- 
rary ballets,  like  Ecstatic  Orange.  She 
was  absolutely  extraordinary  in  Balan- 
chine's  Bugaku.  And  her  Dewdrop  in 
The  Nutcracker  was  so  daring.  She 
would  dance  it  at  breakneck  speed.  You 
just  felt  it  couldn't  be  real." 

Although  Watts  is  very  much  in  the 
Balanchine  tradition  of  long-legged  Amer- 
ican beauties,  she  has  always  stood  out 
for  her  brashness,  intensity,  and  dramat- 
ics, both  onstage  and  off.  She  herself  says, 
"I  never  really  fit  in.  I  think  the  genera- 
tion above  me  Suzanne  Farrell  and  Pa- 
tricia McBride  whom  I  very  much  loved 
and  respected,  thought  ballerinas  were 
more  like  nuns.  And  I  think  they  thought 
1  was  just  a  wild  thing.  Yeah!" 


Heather  Watts  grew  up  in  California's 
San  Fernando  Valley,  pining  for 
movie  stardom.  Her  mother  was  a 
war  bride  from  Leeds,  England;  her  fa- 
ther is  a  retired  aerospace  engineer,  and' 
thej  are  still  married,  she  says  with  a 
touch  o\'  awe.  "after  46  years."  When 
Watts  was  1 1,  her  acting  teacher  suggest- 


ed thai  she  lake  ballet  lessons  foi 
poise,"  she  says,  noting,  "I  don't  think  I 
got  it."  A  few  months  alter  she  started 
studying  with    "a  teacher  named  Sheila 

Rozann  in  a  tiny  little  strip  mall,"  the 

New  York  City  Ballet  came  to  Los  An- 
geles on  tour,  and  she  was  cast  as  "the 

bug  who  held  Edward  Villella's  cape  in 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  Two 
years  later  she  was  chosen  for  a  Ford 
Foundation  scholarship  to  N.Y.C.B. 's 
School  of  American  Ballet.  It  was  1966; 
she  was  13  and  suddenly  on  her  own  in 
the  middle  of  Manhattan.  After  seeing 
Andy  Warhol's  Trash,  she  shaved  off 
her  eyebrows  to  look  like  Jane  Forth, 
Joe  Dallesandro's  co-star,  "because  I 
thought  he  was  it."  One  day  Balanchine 


"She  would  dance  The  Nutcracker 
at  breakneck  speed/'  says  Anne  Bass. 
"You  just  felt  it  couldn't  be  real." 


came  across  her  lying  on  the  ground  in 
Lincoln  Center  Plaza  "to  be  counted  for 
the  dead  in  an  anti-war  protest.  He 
looked  down  at  me  and  said,  'Don't  you 
have  anything  better  to  do,  dear?'  I  was, 
like.  Oh,  no,  now  I'll  never  get  into  the 
company." 

By  the  time  Balanchine  put  her  into 
the  corps  de  ballet  in  1970,  she  was  al- 
ready sharing  an  apartment  with  the 
company's  leading  man,  Peter  Martins. 
"I  was  fascinated  by  her,"  he  says.  "She 
was  one  of  those  true  California  flower 
kids,  replanted  in  a  disciplinarian  New 
York  dance  world,  which  I  think  she 
had  trouble  with.  My  first  reaction  was 
that  she  was  slightly  crazy.  And  my  last 
reaction  is  not  much  different.  But  she 
brought  out  all  kinds  of  things  in  me 
that  I  didn't  know  I  had." 

"I  was  16,  he  was  23,"  says  Watts.  "I 
had  a  few  reservations  about  his  age. 
He  was  a  young  23,  thank  goodness.  .  .  . 
Peter  wanted  very  much  to  be  married, 
but  I  felt  overpowered.  I  mean,  he  was 
famous.  I  think  if  Peter  and  I  had  real- 
ized and  trusted  how  deep  our  friend- 
ship was,  a  lot  of  the  push-pull  stuff 
would  have  stopped— because  we  were 
like  cats  and  dogs." 

Martins  choreographed  his  first  ballet. 
Calcium  Light  Night,  a  hyperkinetic  por- 
trayal of  the  life  of  dancers,  for  Watts  in 
1977.  Fourteen  more  would  follow.  "Af- 
ter two  or  three,  I  went  to  Mr.  B.,"  says 
Martins,  "and  said  maybe  I  should  try 


choreographing  on  lomeoneelsc  Balan 
chine  said.    Oh    no    Do  hei    Do  hei 

This  works  so  well  you  I  an  i  i  »ntil 
her.'    I   often   wonder    il    I    would 
choreographed  il  not  lot  hei    She 
me  about  the  creative  process    I  didn't 
know  what  it  was  before  I  met  Heather 

Balanchine  promoted  Watts  to  prnicip.il 
dancer  in  1979  That  same  year,  she- 
danced  at  the  White  House  with  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov,  then  the  resident  star  of 
the  company.  Over  the  next  decade,  she 
danced  more  than  any  other  prima  balle- 
rina, mostly  with  Balanchine's  last  male- 
discovery,  Jock  Soto.  "We  were  like  one- 
body  with  four  legs,"  she  says.  She  dis- 
misses critics  who  complained  that  Mar- 
tins overused  her  to  the  detriment  of 
Balanchine's  repertoire  as  "the 
dance  police." 

With  Martins  on  one  arm  and 
Soto  on  the  other.  Watts  went 
everywhere  from  Nell's  and  Mr. 
Chow's  to  Venice  with  Sid  and 
Anne  Bass  (before  the  divorce). 
She  was  painted  by  Warhol. 
Keith  Haring.  and  Francesco 
Clemente.  and  rocked  the  art 
world  with  her  affair  with  the  married 
artist  Brice  Marden.  "He  hit  me  like  a 
bolt  of  lightning."  says  Watts.  "I  couldn't 
not  do  it."  Stephen  Sprouse  and  Patrick 
Kelly  made  party  dresses  for  her.  So 
did  Marc  Jacobs,  who  says.  "I  always 
thought  ballerinas  were  stuffy  and  pris- 
sy. Until  I  met  Heather." 

Over  the  last  six  years  Watts  has  be- 
gun designing  costumes.  "It  started  when 
Peter  was  doing  his  Ray  Charles  ballet. 
He  said,  'What  the  hell  are  we  going  to 
wear?  Heather,  you  do  it.  You're  good  at 
those  things."  I've  done  quite  a  bit— most- 
ly for  Kyra  Nichols,  who  is  fun  to  dress." 
Though  she  says  she  wants  to  make 
a  clean  break  from  the  dance  world, 
she  has  already  designed  the  costumes 
for  this  season's  opening-night  ballet. 
Glazounov,  choreographed  by  Damian 
Woetzel— the  27-year-old  virtuoso  dancer 
who  is  her  new  love.  Recently,  she.  Woet- 
zel, and  Soto  bought  a  20 -acre  farm  in 
northwestern  Connecticut,  where  she  has 
taken  up  gardening  in  a  big  wax.  "It's 
funny,  because  I  remember  years  ago. 
staying  with  Anne  Bass  in  Fort  Worth 
and  thinking,  How  boring.  Why  are  we 
having  lunch  with  her  gardener.'  And  the 
gardener  was  Russell  Page." 

She  and  Soto  will  also  continue  to  be 
partners  of  sorts.  "We're  writing  a  how- 
not-to-be-afraid-of-cooking-gardenmg- 
and-entertaining  book.  Kind  of  a  younger 
and  hipper  Martha  Stewart.  Make  that 
slightly  younger  and  much  hipper  " 
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Flashback 


TVS  GAME 


From  top:  Cobb, 
playing  for  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics, 
1927;  with  the 
Detroit  Tigers  in  1922; 
with  Shoeless 
Joe  Jackson,  1913. 


Statistically  speaking,  Ty  Cobb 
was  the  best  hitter  ever  to  play  baseball 
Realistically  speaking, 
he  was  the  meanest  guy  who 
ever  stole  a  base 


The  Georgia  Peach,  so- 
called,  was  a  creature  utter- 
ly of  extremes.  Ty  Cobb  is, 
by  bald  statistics,  measur- 
ably the  greatest  hitter 
ever;  he  was,  by  the  reck- 
oning of  virtually  everyone 
who  met  him,  personally 
the  most  despicable  human 
being  ever  to  grace  the  Na- 
tional Pastime.  Feral  and 
friendless,  he  lived  unfor- 
giving to  his  end,  in  1961,  when  a  biog- 
rapher named  Al  Stump  showed  up  to 
glorify  him.  Instead,  Cobb— as  violent 
and  cruel  as  ever— repulsed  even  Stump, 
his  last  hope  for  redemption. 

Now  in  the  film  Cobb,  director  Ron 
Shelton  works  backward  from  this 
pained  final  act  and  has  Tommy  Lee 
Jones  portray  Ty  in  all  his  mean  life.  At 
least  part  of  Cobb's  ugly  torment  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  although 
he  revered  his  schoolmaster  father 
above  all  men,  the  father  disdained 
baseball  as  too  frivolous  for  his  son.  Un- 
fortunately, the  boy's  determination  to 
prove  his  worth  to  his  father  ended  at 
age  18,  when  the  elder  Cobb  was  shot 
dead  ...  by  his  wife,  Ty's  mother.  And 
then,  at  the  other  end  of  Cobb's  career, 
when  he  had  at  least  shown  every- 
body else  his  great- 
ness. Babe  Ruth  came 
along  and  changed  the 
whole  nature  of  base- 
ball, rendering  Cobb 
an  anachronism  even 
before  he  was  done 
playing. 

No  one  in  sport 
ever  achieved  so  much 
with  so  little  satisfac- 
tion as  did  Ty  Cobb. 
No  one  ever  managed 
such  grand  disillusion. 
—FRANK  DEFORD 
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ic  only  tiling  allowed  to  smoke  in  some  restaurants 

these  days  is  the  grill. 
For  a  great  smoke,  dine  out. 


BENSON     &     HEDGES     10  0s 
THE    LENGTH  YOU   GO  TO   FOR   PLEASURE 


Finally,  a  welcome  sign  for  people  who  smoke. 
Call  1-800-494-5444  for  more  information. 

'hilip  Morris  Inc  1994 

mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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1  -800-647- 
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H     s  the  brilliant  yet 

somewhat  demented 
H    wanderer  in  Mike  Leigh's 
B   Naked  DAVID THEWLIS 

H  fumed  in  such  a  kinetic 
H  performance  that  most  of  us 
assumed  it  was  '93's  most  dazzling 
debut.  Actually,  Thewlis  had  been  around, 
and  dazzling,  for  some  time.  Still,  he  can 
handle  the  oversight.  "I  never  expected 
to  be  recognized  in  America,  ever,"  admits 
the  impish  actor,  who  next  co-stars  with 
Meg  Ryan  and  Hugh  Grant  in  Restoration, 
based  on  the  novel  set  in  1 660s  England.  "I 
play  an  unbearably  virtuous  Quaker  physician- 
a  very  good  guy,  for  once,"  he  says.  Then  it's 
back  to  darkness  for  Dragonhearr,  with  "lots  of 
playing  with  swords  and  galloping  through 
forests."  Where  Thewlis  won't  be  galloping  that 
often  is  Hollywood,  despite  his  long-awaited 
"overnight"  acclaim,  his  ambition  remains 
unspoiled.  "I  was  there  and  thought,  One  could 
get  used  to  that  lifestyle,  but  I  settled  right 
back  to  life  in  Britain."  -MICHAEL  MUSTO 


Photograph  by  ANTONIN  KRATOC'IIVIl. 
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Vincent  Perez  stars  in 
Queen  Margot. 


f 


Grand 

Perez 


French   movie  star  Vincent  Perez  lived  with 
Italian  model  Carla  Bruni,  who  faxed  Mick 
Jagger,  who  is  married  to  Jerry  Hall,  who 
faxed  the  fax  to  Vincent  Perez,  who  no  long- 
er lives  with  Carla  Bruni,  who  told  us  about 
her  former  flatmate's   new   film,   Queen 
Margot,  as  she  packed  her  bags.  "Vincent 
is  fantastic  in  it.  And  he's  the  good  guy;  he 
plays  a  Protestant  nobleman  who  sacrifices  himself  for  Isabelle 
Adjani.  He  is  the  beautiful,  honest,  pure  one,  and  he  is  very  close  to 
that  kind  of  character  in  life.  I  wouldn't  say  he's  pure,  because 
nowadays  who  is?  But  he's  honest,  he  has  principles."  Queen 
Margot,  directed  by  Patrice  Chereau,  is  out  from  Miramax  Films 
this  month.  Perez,  who  set  hearts  throbbing  in  /ndoch/ne  opposite 
Catherine  Deneuve,  has  recently  completed  his  first  English-lan- 
guage film,  Talk  of  Angels,  also  for  Miramax,  directed  by  En- 
glishman Nick  Hamm  and  co-starring  Polly  Walker  and  Franco 
Nero.  No  word  yet  on  who  faxed  whom.  -BOB  COLACELLO 


Repent!  Salvation  on  Sand  Mountain:  Snake  Han- 
dling and  Redemption  in  Southern  Appalachia 
(Addison -Wesley)  is  the  true  story  of  DENNIS 
COVINGTON'S  exploration  of  a  group  of  snake- 
handling  Pentecostal  Christians.  Descended  from 
rural  Alabamian  serpent  fondlers,  Covington  is 
drawn  back  to  cover  the  trial  of  a  reptilian  preacher  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  off  his  wife  with  the  tools  of  his  trade. 
While  researching  his  strychnine-chugging,  blowtorch- 
wielding  kin,  the  writer  finds  himself 
genuinely  moved  by  the  spirit  to 
take  up  serpents. 

Also  this  month:  East,  West 
(Pantheon)    is    SALMAN 
RUSHDIE'S  first  collection  of 
short  stories  and  his  first  ma- 
jor work  since  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini's  fatwa  forced  him 
into  hiding.  In  Nine  Parts  of 
Desire  (Anchor),  GERALDINE 
BROOKS  takes  a  peek  behind  the 
veil  of  Islamic  women  and  finds 
the  face  of  a  peculiar  feminism.  Former 
president  JIMMY  CARTER,  in  the  tra- 
dition of  former  presidents  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  pens  a  volume  of  poetry. 


Hot  Type 


Always  a  Reckoning  (Times 
Books).  All  the  Days  and 
Nights  (Knopf)  is  more  than 
50  years'  worth  of  short  sto- 
ries by  WILLIAM  MAX- 
WELL, a  modern  master  of 
the  form.  Journalist  FRAN- 
CHISE GIROUD  and  philoso- 
pher BERNARD-HENRI  LEVY 
lock  horns  in  the  provocative 
Women  and  Men:  A  Philo- 
sophical Conversation  (Little, 
Brown).  Actress  FIONA  LEW- 
IS is  the  mastermind  responsible  for 
the  giddy  Hollywood  novel  Between 
Men  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press).  Nation- 
al Book  Award  winner  PETE  DEXTER 
delivers  The  Paperboy  (Random 
House),  a  gritty  new  novel  set  in  Florida  that  pits  a  county 
newspaperman  against  his  rebellious  sons.  Between  Friends 
(Harcourt  Brace)  is  the  correspondence  of  HANNAH 
ARENDT  and  MARY  MCCARTHY,  in  which  the  intellectual 
gal  pals  dish  gossip  and  dissect  politics.  And  because  Jan- 
uary is  the  season  for  making  those  loathsome  New  Year's 
resolutions,  we  offer  you  BEAUCHAMP  COLCLOUGH'S  To- 
morrow I'll  Be  Different:  The  Effective  Way  to  Stop  Drink- 
ing (Overlook  Press).  Cheers!  -elissa  schappell 


Salman  Rushdie 

heads  East,  West; 

Between  Men  author 

Fiona  Lewis. 
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Pram  and  proper: 

Filmmakers 

Jyll Johnstone  and 

Barbara  Ettinger. 


\ 


iss  Hewitt's  school  classmates  Jyll  Johnstone 
and  Barbara  Ettinger  came  of  age  in  the  ear- 
ly 60s,  when  upper-class  mothers  still  func- 
tioned as  hostesses  and  career  boosters  for 
their  husbands.  This  generation  of  matrons 
left  parenting  duties  to  nannies,  who  often 
loomed  larger  in  the  child's  life  than  they  did.  Now  John- 
stone and  Ettinger  have  created  a  filmic  reflection  on  their 
own  nanny-controlled  youth,  called  Martha  &  Ethel,  a  paean 
to  the  two  women  who  were  hired  to  raise  them. 

Martha  Kneifel's  and  Ethel  Edwards's  lives  are  docu- 
mented through  scrapbooks,  interviews,  and  recollections. 
Johnstone  says  the  process  helped  her  understand  Martha 
(who  died  last  October  at  91),  the  unemotional  nurse  from 
Baden-Baden  who  enforced  an  astringent  Germanic  child- 
rearing  program:  "I  hated  her— her  days  off  were  like  heav- 
en. But  I  saw  a  wonderful  side  of  her  during  filming  that  I 
never  noticed  before."  Ettinger  wanted  to  pay  homage  to 
Ethel,  93,  her  beloved  nanny  from  the  rural  South,  whose 
warmth  and  comfort  were  integral  parts  of  the  Ettinger- 
family  dynamic.  Barbara  gave  her  cards  on  Mother's  Day, 
and  was  crushed  at  age  seven  to  discover  that  she  and 
Ethel  did  not  share  the  same  last  name.  Though  the  expe- 
riences seem  rarefied,  the  filmmakers  believe  this  "home 
movie"  explores  a  universal  situation:  "It's  the  experience 
of  being  brought  up  by  a  foster  parent,"  says  Ettinger. 
"What's -important  is  that  somebody  is  there  loving  you  un- 
conditionally—that makes  family."       — susan  kittenplan 


WX>\ 


Madeleine  Albright, 

U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.N.:  Out  of  Control, 

by  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  (Scribner). 

"Over  the  years,  I  have  found  Dr.  Brzezinski 's 

ideas  to  be  both  innovative  and  intriguing. 

This  book  is  no  exception. " 


George  Rush,  Daily  News  columnist: 

Danton's  Inferno,  by  Danton  Walker 

(Hastings  House).  "Walker  was  the  Daily  News 

Broadway  columnist  from  1937  to  1960. 

His  memoir  limns  the  time  when  cafe' society 

was  chock-full  of  nuts,  nobs,  and  gobs." 


Vanessa  Feltz, 

British  talk-show  host:  The  Works  of  W.  B.  Yeats 

(Wordsworth  Editions).  "It  was  on  sale  at 

the  supermarket.  The  juxtaposition  ofpepperoni 

and  poetry  struck  me  as  Utopian. " 


\ 
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77/^  new  romantic  fragrance  from  "Elizabeth  A /Wen 
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La  bef/a  Donna: 

Karan takes 

a  bow  at 'her 

DKjNYshow. 

r  A:  ■: 


A  very  Klein 
day:  Kim 
Basinger  and 
Fran  Lebowitz 
at  Calvin 
Klein's  show. 


Slaves  to  fashion 

f  it's  still  true  that  autumn  in  New  York 
"spells  the  thrill  of  first-nighting,"  as  Ver- 
non Duke  alleged  some  60  years  ago, 
we  have  Fashion  Week  to  thank.  For 
while  Broadway's  spigot  merely  trick- 
led last  fall,  its  spirit  hopped  a  couple  of 
blocks  east  to  Bryant  Park,  where  the 
big  tents  fairly  bustled  with  a  Busby 
Berkeley  burgoo  of  beauties,  buyers,  big- 
wigs, editors,  celebrities,  and  the  great  un- 
washed (er,  Mickey  Rourke)-the  same  sort 
of  lineup  that  used  to  first-night  at  the  New 
Amsterdam  back  in  the  days  when  there 
were  first  nights.  Compared  with  Paris  and 
Milan,  New  York  is  still  new  at  this  business 
of  staging  collections.  For  the  city's  style  ar- 
biters, Fashion  Week  was  a  liberating  oppor- 
tunity to  get  gussied  up  like  prom-goers  and 
show  off  the  home  base.  For  designers,  it 
was  a  chance  to  experience  fashion-as- 
Ranger  game.  For  model  fetishists,  it  was  yet 
another  occasion  to  check  out  Linda,  Nadja, 
Helena,  and  Kate.  And  for  the  tent  dwellers 
of  Bryant  Park,  it  was  a  time  to  watch  a  new 
New  York  tradition  take  hold. 

Photographs  by  DAFYDD  JONES 
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Wear  nothing  on  your  legs  but  sheer,  luxurious  silkiness.  Very  see  through.  Very  subtle.  Very  Hanes. 


Hanes  Anniversary  Sale 

Bon  Marche •Goldsmith's »Macy's 
Lazarus  •Jordan  Marsh 


Dec.  18 -Jan.  1 

Burdinf.s*  Stern's 
Richs»A&S 


i  Douglas— who 
s^signed  a  12-picture, 
$500  million  production 
deal  with  Paramount 
as  distributor— and  Collie, 
his  Great  Dane,  on  the 
terrace  of  his  cliffside 
retreat  in  Majorca,  Spain. 
Douglas  and  his  wife, 
Diandra,  also  have  homes 
in  Santa  Barbara, 
Manhattan,  and  Aspen 


)isclosure 


Michael  Douglas  is  the  Hollywood  son  v 

instead  of  writing  the  revenge  book, 

actually  reconciles  with  his  father;  the  movie-star 

husband  who,  despite  separations, 

actually  stays  with  his  wife.  But  it  wasn't  easy. 

As  America  buzzes  about  his  next  movie, 

the  film  version  of  Michael  Criclrton's  Disclosure, 

NANCY  COLLINS  talks  to  Douglas    j 

about  his  wild  addictions  and  the  stigma 


YHM1Y  BUI 

I  \M    \\<\    \9H 


of  being  Kirk's  son 
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Photographs  by  ANNIE  LHIBOVITZ  •  Styled  by  KATE  HARRINGTON 
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a  saint, 
me  a  break. 
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Douglas  has  embn 
more  than  ; 
sculptures  in  his! 
"It's  obviously  no  si 
that  this  marriage 
had  its  difficult 
concedes  Diandra  Don 
his  wife  of  18  yj 
"It  hasn't  been  | 
I'm  not  goin 
lie  to  \|| 


ichael  has 
dness  in  him."  says  his  dad.  Kirk 
uglas.  "A  lot  of  things  he's  done— 
ich  he's  never  talked  to  me  about— 
Tie  out  of  this  compulsive  madness, 
chad's  closed  doors  give  him  mys- 
Like  Brando.  Michael  has  an  el- 
ent  of  danger.  He  could  erupt." 
Sometimes  it's  hard  to  tell  whether 
k  Douglas  is  talking  about  him- 
or  his  son.  And  Michael  Doug- 
has  often  been  trapped  in  the 
lfusion.  But  there's  no  arguing 
h  Kirk's  words.  If  Harrison  Ford 
mr  movie  Everyman,  then  Michael 
he  Man  on  the  Edge,  an  average 
:  with  a  tendency  for  trouble.  Be- 
d  the  closed  doors,  there  are 
uons.  And  Michael  has  always 
med  torn  between  fencing  them  in 
1  letting  them  cavort, 
rlis  signature  roles  reflect  the  war 
ide  him.  In  Fatal  Attraction,  he  mort- 
;ed  bourgeois  bliss  for  steam  heat, 
:oming  the  perfect  hero  for  a  cau- 
nary  tale.  In  Basic  Instinct,  he  was 
ruy  with  a  past  imperfect,  a  cop  at 
ds  with  his  own  lawless  impulses, 
'ould  you  like  a  cigarette?"  asks 
won  Stone,  firing  up. 
'I  told  you  I  quit,"  Douglas  responds, 
fit  won't  last,"  she  says  wickedly. 
\nd  you  know  it  won't.  Michael 
mglas  can  never  resist. 
Dr  at  least  he  never  could.  In  his 
v  movie.  Disclosure,  he's  saying  no— 
i  meaning  it.  The  high-tech  thrill- 
directed  by  Barry  Levinson  (Diner) 
m  Michael  Crichton's  best-seller, 
s  Demi  Moore  against  Douglas  in 
ale  of  sexual  harassment  in  corpo- 
e  America.  The  harasser  is  Moore, 
0  plays  Michael's  boss.  Douglas, 
i  time  out,  is  the  unwilling  partic- 
nt,  the  virtuous  one.  The  film 
ks  like  big  Christmas  box  office. 
us  star  power,  sex,  a  cultural  hook 


Oprah  will  love,  Demi  Moore  in  a 

Wondcrbra.  Everything  is  big  and  slick, 
except  Michael  Douglas,  who  has 
never  been  more  vulnerable  or  ap- 
pealing. Disclosure  proves  he's  even 
sexier  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

So  why  does  he  seem  so  different'.' 
Michael  laughs.  "The  last  two  years 
of  my  life,"  he  says.  "I'd  always  har- 
bored a  lot  of  anger,  a  certain  re- 
sentment toward  people  who  thought 
my  success  was  based  on  my  father. 
But  I  earned  what  I  got!  For  a  long 
time,  I  used  that  anger.  Those  grudges 
and  revenge  were  a  great  energy  source. 
I  don't  want  to  do  that  anymore.  It's 
a  false  flow  of  energies,  equally  dam- 
aging as  cocaine." 

Today,  Douglas  is  trim,  worked- 
out,  relaxed-looking.  Life  is  no  longer 
the  next  location.  Home  is  Majorca, 
Manhattan,  Aspen,  Santa  Barbara- 
houses  exquisitely  designed  by  his 
wife,  Diandra,  who  is  rarely  far  away. 
Not  like  the  days  when  friends  sel- 
dom saw  the  couple  together.  "When 
he  would  be  in  New  York,  Diandra 
might  be  in  Spain,"  says  Jan  De  Bont, 
the  director  of  Speed,  who  has  been 
the  cinematographer  on  five  of  Mi- 
chael's movies.  "Too  much  separa- 
tion. Michael  likes  warmth.  He  needs 
to  be  close  to  people." 

But  the  people  Michael  and  Dian- 
dra were  getting  close  to  weren't  al- 
ways each  other,  and  Michael  found 
himself  in  some  compromising  posi- 
tions off  the  set— and  on.  His  wasn't 
your  average  day  at  the  office. 

Photographer  Firooz  Zahedi  recalls 
a  visit  to  the  Basic  Instinct  set:  "I've 
known  Mike  and  Diandra  a  long  time, 
and  I'd  worked  with  Sharon.  So  be- 
cause we  were  close  I  was  asked  to 
shoot  the  stills  of  the  sex  scenes.  It 
was  a  closed  set.  When  Michael  hears 
I'm  there,  he  screams,  'Firooz,  come 
in!'  I  walk  in  and  he's  standing  there 
in  a  V-necked  sweater  with  his  jeans 
down  to  his  knees.  Sharon's  wearing 
this  glittery  mini.  They  go,  'Hi,  Firooz,' 
and  suddenly  I'm  hugging  this  half- 
naked  Michael  Douglas  and  kissing  this 
half-naked  Sharon  Stone.  Then  Michael 
says,  'O.K.,  let's  get  to  work.  In  this 
scene,  I  start  kissing  her  here.'  So  he 
kjsses  her  around  the  neck.  'Then  I 
go  down  here.'  And  he  goes  down  to 
her  breasts.  Then  he  pushes  up  her 
skirt  and  she  is  wearing  nothing.  He 
says,  'And  then  I  go  down  here.'   I 


notice  my  assistant  h,i  .  gone  pale  but 
I  keep  shooting  I  sent  the  photOI 
right  to  IriStar;  I  was  worried  some 
one  would  steal  them  Later  we  reshot 
tamer  versions,  which  the  studio  used. 
But  one  day  I  got  a  copy  of  an  Ital- 
ian magazine  and  on  the  cover  was 
my  shot  of  Michael.  With  his  head 
buried  in  her  doody!" 

Michael  and  I  are  eat- 
ing oysters,  fat  and 
smothered  with  horse- 
radish, in  a  restau- 
rant in  Seattle's  Four 
Seasons  Olympic  Ho- 
tel, where  he  is  stay- 
ing while  he  finishes 
Disclosure.  Michael  is 
excited.  There  is  a  reason  to  cele- 
brate. He  and  Steve  Reuther.  his  new 
partner,  have  arranged  close  to  S500 
million  to  finance  a  package  of  12 
upcoming  films.  Paramount  will  dis- 
tribute, but  Douglas  and  Reuther  call 
the  shots.  Michael,  who  will  star  in 
three  of  the  pictures,  has  become 
"about  the  only  actor  who  can  green- 
light  a  film  he  doesn't  star  in,"  says 
Reuther. 

But  there  are  other  victories  that 
Michael  Douglas  has  never  spoken 
about.  Not  an  easy  segue,  but  he  is 
valiant,  a  50 -year-old  with  the  impec- 
cable manners  of  a  Choate  preppy— 
which  he  was— and  the  leather  jacket 
of  a  rock  'n'  roller.  Which  he  defi- 
nitely was.  Unspoken  between  us  are 
the  rumors  about  his  battles  with  drink 
and  drugs,  his  alleged  treatment  for  sex- 
ual addiction,  problems  in  his  marriage. 
The  stories  peaked  two  years  ago  when 
Douglas  checked  himself  into  Arizona's 
Sierra  Tucson  clinic,  where  he  under- 
went treatment  for  substance  abuse. 

Douglas  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns 
to  explain  what  he  says  is  all  behind 
him  now.  His  primary  addiction,  he 
insists,  was  alcohol.  But  he  made  a 
lot  of  mistakes.  He  ran  too  fast,  par- 
tied  hard,  loved  too  much  (like  fa- 
ther, like  son),  and— most  impor- 
tant worked,  worked,  worked,  seek- 
ing the  self-esteem  close  friends  thought 
he  came  by  naturally.  "I  always  felt 
he  was  one  of  the  strongest  people  in 
my  life,"  says  Danny  DeVito,  who 
met  Douglas  28  years  ago.  "But  you 
never  felt  he  felt  he  was  important." 
"At  Sierra  Tucson,"  Michael  says. 
"I   addressed  what  basically  had  be- 
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come  a  cumulative  lifestyle.  I  knew  I 
was  drinking  too  much.  It  was  25 
fucking  years  of  work,  pressure,  knock- 
ing it  back.  The  pressure  built  from 
1963,  when  I  started  college— those 
good  60s  years  when  I  was  a  hippie- 
through  20  years  of  work,  a  long 
track  record  of  which  I'm  very  proud 
and  which  I  don't  feel  is  ever  really 
acknowledged,  thank  you  very  much.'" 

He  is  riled.  Michael  feels  he's  done 
more  than  he's  gotten  credit  for  in 
Hollywood.  And  his  record  is  stellar. 
Douglas  has  always  paid  his  own  way. 
He's  turned  in  great  performances— and 
turned  out  great  pictures  as  a  pro- 
ducer. He's  driven  himself  like  a  man 
with  something  to  prove.  "Michael  is 
honest,  tough,  and  keeps  you  honest," 
says  old  pal  Jack  Nicholson.  "And  he 
will  show  up." 

From  1972  to  1975,  he  showed  up 
in  the  successful  TV  series  The  Streets 
of  San  Francisco;  then  he  hit  movies, 
picking  up  his  first  Oscar  at  31  as 
co-producer  of  One  Flew  over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest.  For  a  follow-up,  he  pro- 
duced and  co-starred  in  The  China 
Syndrome,  the  anti-nuke  blockbuster 
whose  message  matched  his  politics. 
"I  was  impressed  with  Michael  the 
producer,"  recalls  Paramount  studio 
chairman  Sherry  Lansing,  who  shep- 
herded Syndrome  at  Columbia.  "He 
would  sacrifice  his  acting  scenes  if 
they  weren't  good  for  the  film." 

Yet  it  took  the  surprise  hit  Ro- 
mancing the  Stone,  which  he  also 
produced  and  co-starred  in,  to  get 
Hollywood  to  acknowledge  what 
moviegoers  knew  already:  the  guy  gave 
off  sparks  like  a  Van  de  Graaff  gen- 
erator. 

Then  came  Fatal  Attraction.  "Every- 
one decided  Michael  was  a  star  after 
the  one-two  punch  of  Fatal,  a  huge 
commercial  success,  and  Wall  Street, 
where  he  won  the  Academy  Award 
for  best  actor,"  says  Lansing.  "Final- 
ly people  realized  that  this  was  a  gi- 
ant, giant  acting  talent." 

But  he  still  didn't  rest.  And  after 
Falling  Down,  the  1993  film  he  calls 
one  of  his  best  performances,  Doug- 
las short-circuited.  Friends  got  scared. 
"The  drinking— everything.  It  was  all 
out  of  old  pain,  his  relationship  with 
Kirk,  not  thinking  he's  enough,"  says 
one  of  his  pals.  Jann  Wenner,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  Rolling  Stone  and 
Michael's  partner  in  crime  for  20 


years,  says  his  old  friend  was  out  of 
control.  "But  believe  me,  I  was  in  no 
position  to  offer  the  high  moral  ground 
to  anyone." 

Finally  the  sparks  flew.  "A  crisis 
situation  forced  me  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  my  behavior,"  Michael  says 
sadly.  His  marriage  was  nearly  shot. 
"It's  obviously  no  secret  that  this  mar- 
riage has  had  its  difficulties,"  says  Dian- 
dra  Douglas,  37,  who  married  Michael 
18  years  ago.  "It  hasn't  bee.n  easy, 
I'm  not  going  to  lie  to  you.  I  told 
Michael  he  had  to  look  at  himself 
and  his  life  or  our  relationship  would 
be  over." 

As  for  the  whispers  that  he  was 
less  than  faithful  to  Diandra,  Michael 
is  not  about  to  play  kiss  and  tell.  As 
for  the  well-publicized  tabloid  asser- 
tions that  he  sought  treatment  at  Sier- 
ra for  sex  addiction,  not  just  alcohol, 
Douglas  is  more  forthcoming.  In  fact, 
he's  furious. 

"I  want  to  make  this  really  clear.  I 
want  to  be  plain  about  this,  so  lis- 
ten. .  .  .  There  was  a  lot  of  tabloid 
journalism  about  my  supposed  sex 
addiction,"  he  says.  "Bullshit.  It's  all 
bullshit.  That  was  a  good  story,  but 
not  the  issue  for  me.  ...  I  mean, 
come  on,  I  never  pretended  to  be  a 
saint.  But  give  me  a  break." 

So  where  did  all  the  talk  come 
from?  "It  started  with  the  guys  I  played 
in  Basic  Instinct  and  Fatal  Attraction. 
These  characters  were  sexually  driven. 
The  media  got  this  great  handle  from 
the  film,  and  rode  it.  I  can't  believe 
people  are  so  titillated  by  this  made- 
up  shit!" 

This  is  clearly  not  easy  territory  for 
a  man  who  always  prided  himself  on 
keeping  his  grip,  a  guy  who  swam 
deep  in  the  waters  of  excess  while  main- 
taining his  exceedingly  high  professional 
standards.  "Michael's  problems  never 
interfered  with  his  professionalism," 
says  Sherry  Lansing.  "Of  all  the  movies 
I've  done  with  him  there  was  never  a 
day  when  he  wasn't  on  time  and 
didn't  give  a  singularly  perfect  per- 
formance." Douglas  kept  his  prob- 
lems in  check,  bottled  up. 

"It's  just  now  I  realize  how  much 
effort  Michael  put  into  giving  the  im- 
pression of  being  together,"  says  his 
younger  brother,  producer  Joel  Doug- 
las, 47. 

But  some  friends  saw  something  else. 
"Michael,  you  know,  he's  been  an- 


gry," says  Jann  Wenner.  "He's  b^ 
pretty  angry." 


L 


If  you  purge  yourself  of  yc 
pain  in  public,  then  peo 
will  allow  that  you're  O 
is  that  how  it  works?,"  Mich 
Douglas  says,  pacing  the  f  lo 
He's  willing  to  talk  m 
about  the  problems  he  beg 
to  face  at  Sierra  Tucson.  I 
the  closed  doors  that  Kj 
Douglas  mentioned  don't  open  eas 
Watching  him  struggle  with  his  ri 
cence,  I  think  of  a  line  from  a  mo 
he  didn't  star  in.  "I  believe  we  hi 
two  lives,"  Michael's  old  pal  Gle 
Close  told  Robert  Redford  in  7 
Natural.  "The  life  we  learn  with  a 
the  life  we  live  with  after  that." 
this  moment,  fidgeting  in  his  chair,  n 
ning  his  fingers  through  his  h 
Michael  Douglas  seems  caught  betw 
the  two. 

"I  went  into  rehab  to  save  my  m 
riage,  but  I  wound  up  saving  mysel 
he  says.  "It's  important  to  talk  abo 
to  encourage  other  people  to  do 
Along  with  marrying  Diandra  a 
going  to  college,  it  was  a  very  i 
portant,  crucial  step  in  my  life.  Bu 
want  to  discuss  it  in  a  way  that 
wife  and  my  son  are  not  embarrass 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  my  family. 

"For  me,  somebody  who  had  n 
er  done  any  therapy  or  counseling 
fore,  Sierra  Tucson  was  brutal.  It 
like  going  to  summer  school.  Inten 
People  in  the  public  eye  get  very  i 
lated.  The  press  isn't  always  very  c 
siderate.  For  someone  with  my  histo 
to  have  a  chance  to  talk  and  share 
a  confidential  environment  is  imp 
tant.  It  was  such  a  relief,"  he  sa 
letting  out  a  long  breath,  "to  be  a 
to  talk,  to  get  close  to  others. 

"I'm  a  caretaker.  I  take  care 
people.  I've  assumed  a  lot  of  respo 
sibility,  made  sure  my  work  is 
right,  that  other  people  are  O.K.  I' 
proud  of  it  when  it's  a  positive  for 
I  hate  myself  for  it  when  it's  bas 
on  something  from  childhood,  the  ne 
to  make  people  like  you. 

"I'll  spare  you  the  details,  but  Si 
ra  increased  my  awareness,  allow 
me  to  re-evaluate  my  life  and  certa 
behaviors,  some  of  which  I  disco 
ered  may  be  genetic." 

"Michael  had  the  curse,"  says  Jo< 
Douglas,   "the  cleft  on  his  chin 
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was  something  that  started  with  him 
from  birth.  He  knew  he  was  vulnera- 
ble to  comparison.  Little  Kirk,  Little 
Spartacus.  That's  what  they  called  him." 

They  also  regarded  him  that  way  in 
Hollywood.  "No  one,  and  I  mean  no 
one,  believed  in  him  as  an  actor," 
says  a  studio  source,  remembering 
the.  days  when  Michael  Douglas  was 
considered  "an  incredibly  hard  sell"  for 
movies.  "First  there  was  this  stigma 
of  him  being  the  son.  Then  the  TV 
star." 

But  Michael  just  kept  pushing.  "I 
plugged  along,  but  as  an  actor  it  real- 
ly didn't  happen  for  me  until  my 
40s."  Even  then,  it  was  a  battle.  Di- 
rector Brian  De  Palma  walked  off  Fa- 
tal Attraction  because  he  didn't  want 
Michael  in  the  lead— Douglas  wasn't 
sympathetic  enough.  Then  Columbia 
put  the  project  in  turnaround;  they 
didn't  want  Michael,  either.  The  stu- 
dio slipped  the  script  to  Richard  Gere 
and  Jeff  Bridges.  But  producers  Sher- 
ry Lansing  and  Stanley  Jaffe  kept  go- 
ing to  bat  for  Douglas. 

"Michael  got  his  success  without  the 
support  of  the  Hollywood  system,"  says 
Jann  Wenner.  And  the  years  of  fighting 
his  way  up  took  their  toll. 

"There's  a  scorekeeper  in  him,"  adds 
another  friend.  "He  still  remembers 
who  didn't  return  his  calls  when  he 
was  younger." 

"I  get  a  lot  of  respect,"  Michael  says. 
"It's  not  like  I'm  being  shortchanged. 
Yet  Hollywood  has  never  been  warm 
to  me.  The  town  has  a  tough  time  ac- 
cepting my  two  careers.  People  get  un- 
comfortable. I  read  superlatives  about 
people  in  this  business  and  what  they've 
accomplished  and  I  say,  'Well,  take  a 
fucking  look  here.'" 


i 


Everyone  thinks  I  look  like 
Dad,"  Michael  Douglas 
says.  "But  I  really  look  like 
my  mother."  And  give  or 
take  that  cleft,  it's  true. 
But  there's  something  deep- 
er than  physical  resemblance 
between  mother  and  son.  As 
Joel  puts  it,  "She  is  the  un- 
sung heroine  of  our  lives." 

Diana  Douglas  Darrid,  independent 
and  elegant,  has  walked  over  from 
Michael's  place  on  Central  Park  West 
and  is  sitting  on  my  sofa.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Nubold  Dill, 
former  attorney  (Continued  on  page  132) 
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"Kirk  missed 
the  boat  on  Michael," 
says  a  family  friend. 
"It  wasn't  until 
Michael  got  really 
successful 
that  Kirk  took 
him  seriously." 


"Michael's 

closed  doors  give  liim 

an  air  of  mystery," 

says  Kirk. 

aHe  has  an  element 


of  danger." 
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For  half  a  century,  Pamela  Harriman  was  the  "It"  girl  of  the 

international  intelligentsia.  She  had  everything:  Renoirs,  real  estate. 

a  string  of  wealthy  husbands,  and,  finally,  the  respectability 

of  being  U.S.  ambassador  to  France.  Now  the  Democrats'  grande  dame 

is  being  battered  by  a  lawsuit:  her  late  husband  Averell  Harriman's 

children  are  charging  Pamela  and  her  financial  advisers, 

including  Washington  fixer  Clark  Clifford,  with  gross  financial  negligence.  | 

BRYAN  BURROUGH  follows  the  missing  millions 

that  ignited  this  blue-bloody  war 


hey  walked  out  through  the  grand 
marble  entrance  hall  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's Residence,  past  the  van  Gogh 
and  the  Renoir  and  the  Picasso,  stepped 
onto  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.-Ho- 
nore,  and  turned  left  toward  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy.  Charlie  Ames,  an  avun- 
cular Boston  real-estate  attorney,  and 
Kathleen  Mortimer,  a  70-ish  Manhat- 
tan socialite,  could  have  been  any  two 
well-dressed  American  tourists  with 
passport  problems.  Instead,  as  they  were 
led  to  the  new  ambassador's  office 
that  chilly  day  last  December,  Ames 
held  in  his  briefcase  a  bombshell  whose 
impending  explosion  would  send 
tremors  all  the  way  to  the  White  House. 
Ambassador  to  France  Pamela  Har- 
riman—widow  of  Democratic  legend 


W.  Averell  Harriman,  former  daughter- 
in-law  of  Winston  Churchill,  onetime 
lover  of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Gianni 
Agnelli,  and  Elie  de  Rothschild,  politi- 
cal godmother  to  Bill  Clinton  and  Al 
Gore— greeted  the  two  old  friends  cor- 
dially, with  only  a  hint  of  wariness.  At 
73,  Harriman  looked  20  years  younger 
and  maintained  a  backbreaking  sched- 
ule, sometimes  starting  with  five  A.M. 
breakfast  meetings  and  forging  on 
through  diplomatic  receptions  till  mid- 
night. But  this  was  family  business: 
Mortimer  was  one  of  Averell  Harriman's 
two  daughters,  and  Ames  was  married 
to  a  Harriman  granddaughter,  the  for- 
mer Kitty  Fisk.  Pamela  took  a  seat  be- 
hind her  massive  partners'  desk  and 
motioned  for  them  to  sit  before  her. 


RAINMAJ 

The  Grand  Ducl| 
of  Washing 
Democrats,  now  1 
ambassadol 
Frail 
Pamela  Di| 
Churchill  Hayw| 
Harrir 
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FAMILY  TRUST 

W.  Averell  Hafriman, 

79,  and  Pamela,  51,  after 

their  wedding  at 

New  York  City's  St.  Thomas 

More  Church,  1971. 
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"Well,"  she  began,  pointing  to 
pers  Ames  had  faxed  ahead,  "th 
are  quite  some  accusations." 

They  were.  What  Ames  and  the  < 
er  heirs  of  Averell  Harriman  had 
covered  was  a  financial  cataclysm 
would  shake  the  family  to  its  foun 
tions.  The  Harrimans'  financial  advi 
William  Rich  III,  the  estate  admii 
trator  Averell  Harriman  had  selec 
to  oversee  Pamela's  and  his  heirs' 
ings  and  investments,  had  inexplica 
lost  more  than  $18  million  of  the  he 
trust  funds  investing  in  a  troubled  g 
resort  in  the  mountains  of  northw< 
ern  New  Jersey,  a  former  Playboy  C 
now  called  the  Seasons  Resort 
Conference  Center  at  Great  Gor 
Much  of  the  money,  representing 
most  all  the  Mortimer  and  Fisk  fai 
lies'  trust  funds,  had  disappeared  ii 
the  pockets  of  Rich's  partners  in  t 
run-down  resort,  a  slippery  real-est 
impresario  and  convicted  felon  nam 
Eugene  Mulvihill  and  the  notorio 
New  Jersey  financier  Robert  Brenn 
whose  decade-long  battle  with  the 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  r 
led  to  pending  criminal  charges  of  sto 
manipulation. 

At  first  Pamela,  who  had  sevei 
million  dollars  of  her  own'fortune 
vested  in  the  resort,  politely  scoff 
at  Ames's  allegations,  insisting  the 
must  be  a  misunderstanding.  After  a 
Rich's  work  had  long  been  overse 
by  two  top-drawer  trustees,  legenda 
Washington  attorney  Clark  Clifford  ai 
former  arms  negotiator  Paul  Warni 
But  her  reserve  appeared  to  crumt 
as  Ames  wheeled  out  an  embassy  sli< 
projector  and  explained  the  ruined 
vestment  using  charts  he  flashed  on 
a  white  screen.  Gradually,  as  the  dep 
of  their  losses  sank  in,  Pamela's  ske 
ticism  turned  to  shock.  "Have  you  ask<  | 
Bill  Rich  about  this?"  she  kept  sayin 

"Pamela  had  sort  of  a  deadened 
action  to  all  these  points,"  says  a  far 
ily  member  knowledgeable  about  tl  ,  ■ 
meeting.  "It  was  'How  could  this  ha 
pen  to  me?'  It  was  an  expression  < 
disbelief,  shock,  dismay.  She  seeme 
to  be  genuinely  disoriented."  Thoug 
Pamela  and  her  stepfamily  would  ul  ', 
mately  end  up  on  opposite  sides  of  tr 
brewing  scandal,  at  that  moment  tht 

acted  in  unison.  After  a  strained  pi  ' 
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;perthan  anything  Pamela  could  have  imagined. 


5  dinner  and  a  meeting  the  next  morn- 
it  was  deeided  that  Ames  would 
Ck  with  Pamela's  attorney,  the  wi/- 
I  former  White  House  counsel  Lloyd 
ler,  to  find  out  what  had  happened 
he  erisis  Cutler  discovered   was 

•ader   and   deeper    than   anything 

bela  Harnman  could  have  imagined. 

tile  the  heirs'  losses  of  at  least  $20 
lion  have  received  widespread  pub- 
ty  since  they  were  disclosed  in  Sep- 
tber.  Vanity  Fair  estimates  that 
rriman's  own  investment  losses  may 
)roach  $25  million,  representing 
lion's  share  of  what  remained  of 
$33  million  in  cash  that  Averell 
rriman  left  her  when  he  died  in 

S  6  at  the  age  of  94.  Pamela  lost  at 
st  $4  million  in  the  Seasons  Re- 
t.  But  she  also  lost  a  stunning  $10 
lion  or  more  in  a  far  less  publi- 
;d  investment,  a  tiny  plastics-mak- 

*in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  called 
ymer  Dynamics,  Inc.  Privately,  she 
discussed  filing  for  bankruptcy. 
tile  she  still  owns  real  estate  and 
that  could  bring  $20  million  or 
re,  much  of  that  is  tied  up  in  a  sin- 
painting,  van  Gogh's  famed  White 
ivs.  which  she  has  pledged  to  the 
tional  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 
the  heirs'  best  guess,  Pamela  is  down 
her  last  $3  million  or  so  in  cash, 
1  as  much  as  half  of  that  is  pledged 
collateral  on  troubled  loans. 
\fter  the  Pan's  meeting,  Cutler 
nched  immediate  damage-control 
orts.  He  hired  forensic  accountants 
pore  over  records  of  the  Harriman 
estment  office  at  63  Wall  Street,  eased 
Bill  Rich  as  trustee  of  the  heirs' 
st  funds,  and  transferred  what  re- 
ined of  Pamela's  cash  to  Lazard 

'f:res,  the  investment  house  of  financier 
ix  Rohatyn.  Then  Cutler  and  Pamela 
de  a  beeline  for  Rohatyn's  Rocke- 

1  er  Center  office.  But  after  examin- 
I  the  wreckage  of  her  portfolio, 
hatyn  admitted  there  was  little  he 
lid  do.  Pamela's  money,  like  the  heirs' 

1  st  funds,  was  gone. 
'It's  about  as  messy  as  any  financial 

1  latum  I've  ever  seen,"  Rohatyn  says 
Pamela's  investments.  "'And  the  more 
i  looked,  the  worse  it  looked.  These 
i  so-called  investments  in  the  Play- 
.  Club  and  this  plasties  company,  they 

"  re  soil  o\'  impossible  to  understand 


from  the  point  of  view  of  responsible 
investment  lor  third  parties.  The  cast 
of  characters  that  was  involved,  espe- 
cially in  that  Playboy  Club,  is  totally 
impossible  to  understand  from  a  re- 
sponsible-investment point  of  view." 

Though  Pamela  and  her  stepchild- 
ren were  initially  united  in  dismay, 
their  interests  soon  diverged.  "We  were 
working  on  the  assumption  that  she 
would  protect  the  family,  that  she 
would  help  us,"  says  one  family  mem- 
ber. "She  was  working  on  the  as- 
sumption that  she  was  protecting 
herself."  Pamela,  it  turned  out,  along 
with  Clifford  and  Warnke,  had  been  a 
general  partner  of  the  heirs'  invest- 
ment partnerships,  and  as  such  had 
approved  Rich's  ill-fated  plans.  In  Sep- 
tember, after  months  of  fruitless  be- 
hind-the-scenes negotiations,  the  Mor- 
timers and  Fisks  sued  them  all. 

News  of  the  heirs'  suit  against  Har- 
riman, Clifford,  Warnke,  Rich,  and  oth- 
er family  advisers  erupted  onto  the 
front  pages  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  The  Washington  Post,  generating 
tsunamis  of  fresh  gossip  that  inundat- 
ed political,  social,  and  financial  cir- 
cles on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Much 
of  the  initial  attention  focused  on 
Clifford,  who  had  survived  the  B.C. C.I. 
scandal  only  to  be  confronted  with 
another  unseemly  financial  entangle- 
ment. How  could  Clifford  and  Warnke 
have  allowed  the  trusts  to  invest  so 
much  money  in  a  fetid  sinkhole  like 
the  old  Playboy  Club?  And  why  on 
earth  had  they  tucked  the  Harrimans 
into  bed  with  characters  like  Mulvihill 
and  Brennan? 

t's  been  a  long,  strange  trip  over 
the  rainbow  for  Pamela  Harri- 
man, and  even  her  enemies  find 
it  ironic  that  she's  lost  her  pot  of 
gold.  Her  life,  from  its  Merchant 
Ivory-esque  beginnings  on  an  es- 
tate in  Dorset,  England,  through 
half  a  century  of  marriages  and  af- 
fairs with  the  likes  of  Randolph 
Churchill,  Gianni  Agnelli,  and  Aly 
Khan,  is  passing  into  20th-century  leg- 
end the  subject  of  one  book  already, 
with  another  on  the  way.  A  society 
fixture  during  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
pals  with  everyone  from  Jack  Kennedy 
to  Jock  Whitney,  she  first  gained  in- 


ternational aotoriety  with  the  1977 
publication  of  Haywire,  in  which 
Brooke  Hayward,  the  daughter  ol 

Pamela's  second  husband.  I. eland  Hay- 
ward,  portrayed  her  as  a  kind  ol 
Stepmommie  Dearest. 

But  Pamela's  ascent  to  real  fame 
and  influence  came  during  the  19X0s 
when,  after  marrying  former  New  York 
governor  and  diplomat  Averell  Harri- 
man, she  blossomed  into  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Washington  Democrats,  a 
potent  political  hostess  and  fund-raiser 
who  was  among  the  first  to  champion 
a  pair  of  little-known  southern  pols 
named  Clinton  and  Gore.  During  the 
dark  Reagan -Bush  years  she  transformed 
her  luxurious  Georgetown  town  house 
into  one  of  the  capital's  leading  polit- 
ical salons,  an  oasis  for  out- of -power 
Democrats,  who  networked  freely  at 
elaborate  "issue  dinners"  she  convened. 
A  natural  listener  with  a  laserlike  fo- 
cus, she  spent  these  dinners  lavishing 
attention  on  every  senator's  and  am- 
bassador's needs,  yet  she  was  seldom 
too  busy  to  hustle  upstairs  to  answer 
the  feeble  cries  of  the  aging  Harriman. 
During  the  1992  campaign,  despite  some 
lingering  misgivings  about  Clinton,  she 
worked  tirelessly  to  win  the  White 
House,  raising  an  astonishing  $3.2  mil- 
lion in  a  single  day  by  inviting  leading 
Democrats  to  a  $1 0,000 -a-head  "Day 
in  the  Country"  at  her  Virginia  estate. 

Her  reward,  granted  despite  rumored 
friction  with  Hillary  Clinton,  was  be- 
ing named  ambassador  to  France,  a 
post  she  has  thrown  herself  into  with 
gusto.  It  was  all  she  ever  wanted: 
power,  influence,  and,  most  of  all,  le- 
gitimacy. Anointed  a  statesman  in  the 
last  act  of  her  extraordinary  life,  she 
could  finally  leave  behind  all  the  arched 
eyebrows  and  hoary  gossip  and  focus 
on  matters  of  international  diplomacy 
and  statecraft. 

And  now  this. 

hen  the  heirs  sued,  the  spot- 
light inevitably  shone 
brightest  on  Pamela,  about 
whom  such  allegations 
seemed  all  loo  familiar.  The 
press  ate  it  up:  Pamela  Dig- 
by  Churchill  Hayward  Har- 
riman. the  original  Wicked  Stepmother, 
had  struck  again.  the>  cried,  this  time 
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"She's  got  a  real  sickness  about  money,"  says  Vt  & 


impoverishing  an  entire  family  of 
stepchildren  and  stepgrandchildren. 
Speculation  spread  that  the  scandal 
could  even  jeopardize  her  ambas- 
sadorship. 

"She's  got  a  real  sickness  about  mon- 
ey," spits  Hayward's  husband,  Peter 
Duchin,  the  society  bandleader  who 
grew  up  in  the  Averell  Harriman  house- 
hold and  who  serves  as  unofficial 
commander  in  chief  of  the  anti-Pamela 
forces.  "I  have  never  seen  Pam  do 
anything  kind  for  anybody  else  in- 
volving money.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  heard  she  went  in  this  Great 
Gorge  deal  with  people  like  Brennan 
and  Mulvihill,  I  couldn't  believe  it.  I 
would  have  thought  that  Pamela  Har- 
riman, in  her  never-ending  search  for 
more  money  and  more  of  everything, 
would  have  hired  the  best  business- 
people  in  the  business.  Felix  Ro- 
hatyn— somebody.  But  these  people?  It's 
just  unbelievable  to  me." 

Those  closest  to  the  Harriman  heirs 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  irony  of 
Pamela's  laying  waste  the  finances  of 
Kathleen  Mortimer,  who  50  years  be- 
fore had  befriended  her  in  wartime  Lon- 
don, was  rumored  to  have  covered  up 
Pamela's  affair  with  Averell,  and,  af- 
ter their  marriage  in  1971,  defended 
her  from  critics  inside  and  outside  the 
family.  "Most  of  all,  this  amounts  to 
a  monstrous  betrayal  of  Kathy,"  says 
a  close  friend  of  the  Mortimers'.  "She 
always  took  Pam's  side,  she's  taken 
Pam's  side  for  years,  defending  her,  and 
now  Pam  has  wiped  her  out." 

The  cream  of  East  Coast  power  cir- 
cles leapt  to  Pamela's  defense,  point- 
ing out  that  her  role  as  general  partner 
had  been  all  but  ceremonial.  "She's  a 
victim  in  all  this.  I  know  she  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  these  financial  matters," 
says  Kitty  Carlisle  Hart.  "She  said  to 
me,  'I've  lost  more  money  than  [the 
heirs]  have.'"  Bob  Strauss,  the  Dem- 
ocratic kingmaker,  chimes  in:  "The 
whole  matter  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension and  belief.  If  you  had  told 
me  that  this  was  taking  place,  I  would 
have  told  you  that  it's  just  crazy,  crazy. 
I  have  talked  about  it  briefly  with 
Pamela.  She's  very  upset  about  it,  dis- 
turbed about  it.  I'll  tell  you,  she's  sort 
of  at  a  loss  to  see  how  she  figures 
into  this  [lawsuit]  at  all." 
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"I  think  she's  hurt,  and  I  think  she's 
bewildered,"  says  Pamela  and  Averell's 
longtime  physician,  Isadore  Rosenfeld. 
"She  doesn't  understand  why  every- 
one's having  a  field  day  with  her. 
She  said  to  me,  'I  don't  really  think 
I  deserve  this.'  You  know,  it's  not  as 
though  she  was  an  investment  banker. 
She  was  a  victim  just  as  much  as 
they  were.  I'm  really  surprised  that 
they  would  make  her  a  scapegoat  for 
this,  when  it  was  the  professionals  who 
made  the  unfortunate  commitments 
and  deals."  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  a 
longtime  family  friend,  concurs: 
"Averell  told  Pam,  'You're  in  good 
hands  with  Bill  Rich— just  do  what- 
ever he  tells  you.'" 

While  Pamela  immerses  herself  in 
the  Paris  diplomatic  whirl,  refusing 
all  comment,  her  partisans  have  suc- 
ceeded in  shifting  some  of  the  focus 
onto  the  eight  Harriman  heirs  and 
their  motives  for  suing.  Her  most 
avid  defenders  paint  the  Mortimers 
and  Fisks  as  greedy  layabouts  and 
ne'er-do-wells  embittered  by  Averell 
Harriman's  decision  to  leave  his  mon- 
ey to  his  wife.  As  Lloyd  Cutler  sniped 
to  The  Washington  Post,  "There  are 
very  few  people  in  that  family  who 
earn  their  own  living."  Some  of  the 
executives  in  the  Harriman  office, 
which  handled  the  family's  expenses 
and  investments,  didn't  think  much 
of  the  heirs.  "During  the  10  years  I 
was  in  that  office,  the  greed  of  those 
six  grandchildren  just  amazed  us,"  says 
Thomas  Richardson,  who  was  Bill 
Rich's  associate  until  retiring  in  1990. 
"They  were  always  stomping  their 
feet  and  crying,  'Why  don't  we  have 
more  money?'  They  were  constantly 
coming  in,  begging  us,  'Why  is  mon- 
ey going  there?  Why  isn't  it  going  to 
us?  When  will  it  come  to  us?'" 

This  kind  of  talk  outrages  the  Mor- 
timers and  Fisks,  who  feel  Pamela  is 
now  orchestrating  the  devastation  of 
their  reputations  just  as  she  oversaw 
the  devastation  of  their  finances.  The 
families'  backers  uniformly  describe 
the  Harriman  heirs  as  quiet,  conser- 
vative, publicity-shy  public  servants 
who  sued  only  as  a  last  resort.  "This 
I  swear  to  you,"  says  Peter  Duchin. 
"They  are  the  most  classy,  upright, 
retiring,  shy,  do-gooder  people.  They 


were  brought  up  with  the  old-l 
ioned  Waspy  idea  that  one  sb 
get  one's  name  in  the  paper  t 
times,  when  one  is  born,  when 
is  married,  and  when  one  dies.  1 
were  brought  up,  all  these  kids, 
one  does  not  immediately  sue  if  the 
a  grievance,  that  one  should  dis 
and  talk  things  out.  It's  the  Old  Gi 
way— you  don't  go  to  court,  un 
they  have  no  other  recourse,  w 
gives  one  the  belief  that  they  re 
were  screwed." 

The  truth  about  the  heirs,  of  cou 
lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Ave 
Harriman's  two  daughters,  76 -year 
Kathleen  Mortimer,  who  has  been 
ried  to  Standard  Oil  of  Califor 
heir  Stanley  Mortimer  for  nearly 
years,  and  Mary  Fisk,  a  77-year 
widow  of  a  doctor,  each  have  th 
children,  who  constitute  as  divers 
group  of  wealthy  Wasps  as  one 
likely  to  find.  Raised  in  swank  M 
hattan  apartments,  with  summers 
Arden,  the  Harriman  estate  in 
state  Orange  County,  the  six  gra 
children  range  from  Jay  Mortin 
who  was  born  deaf  and  works  ir 
rehab  clinic  in  suburban  White  Plai 
New  York,  to  Averell  Fisjc,  a  jet- 
ting Palm  Beach  polo  champion.  1  [ 
"quiet"   cousins  include  Kitty  F  ' 
Ames,  who  served  on  a  Brookli 
Massachusetts,  school  board,  and 
brother  Robert,  a  lawyer  who  wo 
with  indigents  in  Washington.  Wb 
family  finances  are  concerned,  t 
two  squeakiest  wheels  have  been  1 1" 
other  Mortimer  brothers,  David,  v 
president  of  the  American  Assemt  ,! 
a  Manhattan  think  tank,  and  Aven 
a  thirtysomething  investment  bani 
at  a  little-known  Wall  Street  firm.  Tc 
Richardson,  who  terms  Averell  M 
timer  "a  crybaby,"  says,  "He  lea 
the    pack,    along   with   his   broth 
David.  .  .  .  They're  typical  remittan 
children.  What  can  I  say?" 

For  all  their  supposed  whinin 
the  heirs  have  remained  silent  sin 
filing  suit,  collectively  declining  coi 
ment  for  this  story.  It's  this  unusu 
civility  that  has  given  the  Harrim 
affair  its  peculiarly  muted  tone.  Sin 
the  story  broke,  there  have  been  fe  ™ 
follow-up  articles,  no  significant  le 
and    almost    no    denunciations 
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.■  tela,  either  in  public  or  in  pri- 
.  "I  haven't   heard  any  vitriol  at 

,  I've  just  heard  tins  enormous 
less,"    says    New    York    socialite 

p  aiula  Burden,  who  is  Kathleen 
•timer's  stepdaughter.  "Thai  some- 

B  would   happen   like   this   to   my 

El 

,  mother  and  her  sister  is  just  trag- 
i's horrendous.  It's  not  hate  that 

11 

hearing,    it's   "How   could   any- 

jy  with  any  semblance  o\'  human 

'  ings  do  this?' " 

lipping  behind  the  curtain  of  the 

rimans'  reserve,  however,  leads  not 

he  melodrama  one  expects  but  to 

lore  complex  tale  where  the  vil- 

s  aren't  quite  so  villainous  nor 
i   .    .  .    .    .     .  ■  ,     , 

victims  so  victimized  as  might  be 

aned.  It's  the  type  of  story  in  which 
/ny  issues  of  competence  and  hu- 
i  fallibility  loom  larger  than  fraud. 
m   the  headlines,  and   from  her 
,  ;orous  history  with  Leland  Hay- 
Si's  family,  one  expects  this  to  be 
tawdry  tale  of  how   Pamela  the 
ked  Stepmother  frittered  away 
stepchildren's  trust  funds  on  cham- 
ne  and  caviar  and  fly-by-night  in- 
ments.  It's  not,  although  Pamela's 
lormance   in  the  episode  won  t 
;  her  any  major  parenting  awards, 
rflor  are  the  stepchildren  and  grand- 
.  dren  being  thrown  into  the  streets, 
.have  lost  generous  annual  incomes— 
]  inch  as  $200,000  for  the  two  daugh- 
.  down  to  an  estimated  $50,000  or 
:br  Kitty  Ames  and  Averell  Fisk, 
two  grandchildren  who  were  lucky 
ugh  to  have  withdrawn  their  indi- 
ml  trusts  from  family  supervision 
rs  ago.   So  far,   their  privations 
B  been  limited  to  Pamela's  having 
off  several  of  the  servants  at  the 
nge  County  compound,  where  the 
s  keep  their  summer  cottages. 
I  not   real  suffering,  then,  at  the 
y   least,  one  expects  some  juicy 
jaming   matches   and   name-eall- 
maybe  a  thrown  candlestick  or 
Bui   no.   "With  these  old  Wasp 
lilies,  they  just  don't  give  vent  to 
se  feelings,"  sighs  a  Mortimer 
nd.  "The)   ma)   not  even  know 
v  have  them." 

he  real  story  of  this  very  proper 
lily  lend  veers  sharply  from  the  sa- 
-  o\'  Pans,  Park  Avenue,  and  (ieorge- 
n  and  into  the  bowels  of  Wall  Street, 


where  it  tracks  the  slow-motion  train 
wreck  of  the  Harriman  finances  in  a 
series  of  nightmarish  investments. 

To  understand  why  her  stepchil- 
dren pulled  Pamela  Harriman 
into  court,  it  helps  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  fi- 
nancial dilemma.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  misconception  about 
the  Mortimer  and  Fisk  fami- 
lies' plight  is  that  their  lost  millions 
were  invested  directly  in  the  infa- 
mous Seasons  Resort.  They  weren't. 
At  all  times  the  heirs'  $20  million  or 
so  in  trust  funds  remained  securely 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  What  Bill  Rich, 
the  family's  financial  adviser,  did.  with 
the  signed  approval  of  Harriman,  Clif- 
ford, and  Warnke,  was  borrow  against 
those  trust  funds.  Eventually  these  bor- 
rowings—all apparently  done  without 
the  heirs'  knowledge— were  rolled 
into  a  single,  massive,  $18  million 
credit  line  at  Morgan  Guaranty  bank. 
It  was  repaying  this  loan,  not  the  re- 
sort itself,  that  all  but  bankrupted 
the  Fisks  and  Mortimers. 

.Now,  here's  the  twist:  on  March 
26,  1991,  Pamela  Harriman  personal- 
ly guaranteed  the  entire  $18  million— 
again  without  the  heirs'  knowledge.  But 
when   the   panicked   heirs   eventually 
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Tup.  Pamela  Digby  Churchill. 

Averell  Harriman's  daughter  Kathleen, 

and  Averell  himself  (with  hands 

in  pockets)  at  an  R.A.F.  base  in  England. 

1941.  Above.  Averell's  daughter 

Mary  flanked  by  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 

and  his  wife,  Alexandra,  at  Averell's 

posthumous  lOOth-birthday -party  lunch 

in  Washington,  DC.  1991. 


discovered  the  loan  and  were  sud- 
denly faced  with  a  demand  for  re- 
payment, she  refused  to  bail  them 
out.  Legally,  of  course,  a  loan  guar- 
antee doesn't  require  Pamela  to  help 
them  if  they  are  able  to  repay  the 
loan  themselves,  but  the  heirs  argued 
that  she  was  morally  obliged  to.  When 
they  begged,  she  pleaded  poverty,  claim- 
ing  she   herself  was   on   the   verge   of 
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bankruptcy.  In  the  end,  the  Mortimers 
and  Fisks  weren't  wiped  out  by  a  fail- 
ing hotel  or  an  unreasonable  bank  or 
a  pair  of  New  Jersey  "businessmen" 
or  any  single  bad  investment.  They 
were  wiped  out  because  Pamela  Har- 
riman  chose  to  wipe  them  out. 

This  $18  million  loan,  and  Pamela's 
personal  guarantee,  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Harriman  dispute.  If  Pamela's 
legal  defense  is  ignorance— her  lawyers 
insist  she  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  heirs'  investments— the  loan  guar- 
antee is  a  smoking  gun.  Lloyd  Cutler 
tries  his  best  to  play  down  its  signifi- 
cance. "She  didn't  know  where  the 
money  was  going,"  he  emphasizes.  "She 
was  just  signing  things  Bill  Rich  told 
her  to  sign." 

At  no  time,  the  heirs  say,  did  they 
realize  that  any  of  their  money  was 
invested  in  the  hotel,  much  less  that 
they  owned  it.  Pamela  never  told  them; 
Cutler  says  Rich  may  have.  So  in- 
the-dark  were  the  heirs  about  their 
own  trusts  that  they  didn't  learn  of 
the  key  role  Pamela  had  played  until 
October  1993,  a  year  after  Averell  Mor- 
timer's questions  about  strange  en- 
tries on  his  tax  return  sparked  the  heirs' 
curiosity.  Yet  so  civil  did  the  dispute 
remain  that  one  participant  can't  re- 
member whether  Pamela's  loan  guar- 
antee was  even  discussed  when  Ames 
and  Mortimer  briefed  her  in  Paris. 

By  last  spring,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Paris  meeting,  a  clear  consensus 
among  the  heirs  emerged:  it  was 
Pamela,  not  they,  who  had  approved 
and  guaranteed  the  loan,  and  it  was 
Pamela,  not  they,  who  should  repay 
it.  In  the  long  weeks  of  talks  that  fol- 
lowed, Charlie  Ames  argued  this  case 
again  and  again.  Pamela  was  moral- 
ly responsible  for  their  predicament, 
Ames  told  Cutler.  If  Pamela  forced 
the  heirs  to  repay  the  loan  them- 
selves, they  would  be  left  with  noth- 
ing. Yet  Harriman  and  Cutler  would 
not  budge.  Eventually,  Ames  went  to 
Morgan  Guaranty  and  pleaded  that 
the  loan  amounted  to  an  improper 
use  of  trust  funds  and  that  the  bank 
itself  should  seek  repayment  from 
Pamela.  The  argument  didn't  work 
on  the  bank,  or  on  Cutler.  "It  was  a 
bluff,  and  he  called  the  bluff,  and  we 
had  to  back  off,"  says  a  family  mem- 


ber. "They  felt  our  position  was  pret- 
ty weak,  and  they  were  right." 

Even  as  talks  between  Ames  and 
Cutler  continued,  time  was  running 
out  for  the  heirs.  Interest  rates  were 
rising,  sharply  boosting  their  adjustable 
loan  payments,  and  a  worried  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  began  demanding  that 
they  sell  their  stocks  and  buy  bonds 
to  increase  their  stream  of  income. 
The  stocks  were  duly  sold,  but  the  pro- 
ceeds came  up  a  half-million  dollars 
short.  By  the  time  accountants  figured 
out  that  Rich  had  plowed  the  miss- 
ing money  into  the  resort  without 
making  the  proper  bookkeeping  nota- 
tions, Morgan  Guaranty  had  had 
enough.  It  halted  the  buying  of  bonds, 
leaving  the  heirs  with  $20  million  in 
cash  but  almost  no  income  to  service 
their  mounting  debt.  If  something 
wasn't  done  immediately,  Ames  real- 
ized, the  loan  payments  would  eat 
up  the  last  of  their  money  within 
weeks. 

Still,  despite  the  pleas  of  Ames 
and  Kathleen  Mortimer,  Pamela  re- 
fused to  bail  them  out.  In  early  April, 
faced  with  the  loss  of  their  entire  es- 
tate, the  heirs  caved  in  and  repaid  all 
$18  million  of  the  loan  themselves. 
"It  was  our  only  choice,"  laments  a 
family  member.  "It  was  either  repay 
it  or  be  left  with  nothing."  All  that 
remained  of  the  $25  million  in  trust 
funds  they'd  had  five  years  earlier 
was  $3  million. 

Afterward,  settlement  talks  between 
Cutler  and  Ames  revived,  but  this  time 
with  a  crucial  difference.  Now  the 
heirs  weren't  talking  bailout;  they  were 
talking  lawsuit— a  nasty,  public  law- 
suit. Negotiations  stretched  through 
the  summer,  with  both  Ames  and 
Cutler  swapping  proposals.  (The  Har- 
riman talks  were  one  of  only  two 
outside  legal  matters  Cutler  says  he 
received  ethics-office  approval  to 
handle  when  he  became  interim  White 
House  counsel  during  the  Whitewa- 
ter investigation.)  Though  neither 
side  will  discuss  details  of  the.  talks, 
Ames  did  argue  that  Pamela  should 
sell  off  at  least  some  of  her  art  and 
real  estate.  At  one  point,  he  pushed 
for  her  to  rescind  her  promise  to 
give  White  Roses  to  the  National 
Gallery.  "Let  me  tell  you,  that  didn't 
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These  old  Wasp  families  don't  give  vent  to  th< 


go  over  too  well,"  says  one  family 
member. 

Early  on,  Pamela  became  personally 
involved  in  the  talks,  via  back-chan- 
nel conversations  with  Kathleen  Mor- 
timer. "Pamela  kept  saying  how  poor 
she  had  become;  she  talked  about 
how  she  was  considering  bankrupt- 
cy," says  one  family  member.  "The  gist 
of  it  was  that  she  was  a  victim,  too." 

Not  until  July,  when  her  lawyers 
turned  over  a  detailed  accounting  of 
Pamela's  finances,  did  Ames  realize 
that  her  complaints  weren't  entirely 
a  ploy  to  avoid  bailing  out  the  heirs. 
Most  of  Pamela's  wealth  remains 
tied  up  in  real  estate  and  art:  Her 
two  Georgetown  town  houses,  which 
are  for  sale,  and  her  estate  in  Mid- 
dleburg,  Virginia,  which  isn't,  are  to- 
gether valued  at  between  $5  million 
and  $10  million.  A  similar  valuation 
is  placed  on  the  lesser  works  in  her 
art  collection,  which  include  a  Pi- 
casso, a  Matisse,  and  a  Renoir  that 
hang  in  the  Ambassador's  Residence 
in  Paris.  Her  most  valuable  asset, 
the  van  Gogh,  which  could  bring 
$25  million  or  more  by  some  esti- 
mates, can't  easily  rescue  her:  she 
has  already  granted  the  National 
Gallery  a  20  percent  interest  in  the 
painting,  which  entitles  the  museum 
to  display  it  60  days  a  year,  and  has 
pledged  the  remaining  80  percent 
"no  later  than  upon  her  death." 

Nor  is  there  much  help  to  be  found 
in  Pamela's  two  other  main  assets:  a 
small  real-estate  development  on  Long 
Island  is  saddled  with  $4.5  million 
in  debt,  and  the  remaining  414  acres 
of  Harriman  acreage  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty "has  a  great  view  of  the  New 
York  State  Thruway,"  says  a  family 
member.  "It's  a  white  elephant;  no 
one  would  want  it."  The  bottom  line: 
By  the  heirs'  estimate,  Pamela  has 
no  more  than  $3  million  or  so  in 
cash,  held  in  accounts  at  Morgan 
Guaranty  and  Lazard.  What's  more, 
at  least  half  that  cash  is  pledged  as 
collateral  to  Morgan  for  a  loan  to 
Polymer  Dynamics.  Still,  Lloyd  Cut- 
ler says,  "by  any  standards,  she  will 
be  able  to  live  out  her  life  comfort- 
ably and  take  care  of  this  lawsuit.  She's 
not  about  to  take  Chapter  11." 

While  Cutler  puts  the  blame  for 
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Pamela's  losses  squarely  on  bad  in- 
vestments, the  heirs  suspect  her  fa- 
bled penchant  for  luxury— including 
shopping  trips  to  Manhattan  on  her 
private  jet— didn't  help  any.  "For  years, 
I  believe,  she  was  running  an  annual 
deficit  in  the  seven  figures,"  says  a 
family  member  who  examined  her  fi- 
nances. "She's  been  impoverished  by 
her  own  spending  habits." 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things 
about  the  Harriman-family 
fight,  especially  to  those  who 
would  mythologize  it  as  "Hay- 
wire 2,"  is  that  there  is  no  his- 
tory of  serious  bad  blood 
between  Averell  Harriman's 
heirs  and  Pamela.  She  and  Kathleen 
Mortimer  were  close,  and  the  grand- 
children accepted  offers  to  vacation 
at  her  Sun  Valley  ski  cottage  and  ride 
horses  in  Virginia.  Pamela  invited  David 
Mortimer  on  a  fact-finding  trip  to 
China  in  the  80s,  and  a  Mortimer- 
Fisk  delegation  attended  her  swear- 
ing-in last  May.  She  even  continued 
Averell's  tradition  of  giving  the  heirs 
generous  annual  gifts  of  stock.  Ironi- 
cally, her  lawyers  say,  she  was  plan- 
ning to  leave  the  bulk  of  her  estate  to 
the  two  families. 

"When  Pam  married  Averell,  it 
didn't  really  register  with  the  grand- 
children," says  a  New  York  writer 
close  to  several  of  the  heirs.  "Then 
she  made  him  so  happy,  they  were 
actually  defensive  about  Pam.  I  ac- 
tually ran  afoul  of  one  of  them  when 
I  made  a  rude  remark  about  her 
once.  You  know  that  joke  about  Pam? 
'Why  is  Pam's  neck  so  short?  It's  be- 
cause her  head's  on  so  tight.'  That 
didn't  go  over  well  at  all."  Even  Pe- 
ter Duchin  acknowledges  that  the  heirs 
don't  share  his  loathing  of  Pamela. 
"There  was  never  any  tumult  by  any 
of  the  children  I  knew,"  says  Duchin. 
"There  just  never  was.  They  accept- 
ed Pam,  they  all  went  down  and  vis- 
ited them  in  Middleburg  and  Barbados, 
they  skied  with  them  in  Sun  Valley. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  there  was  no  an- 
imus whatsoever." 

Not  all  was  sweetness  and  light,  of 
course.  Though  few  outside  the  fam- 
ily knew  it,  there  was  real  friction 
over  Averell  Harriman's  will,  which 
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left  the  bulk  of  his  $65  million  H 
to  Pamela  in  1986.  She  had  beei 
terly  disappointed  by  her  share  o 
land  Hayward's  will  and  had 
determined  not  to  let  it  happen  a 
Brooke  Hayward  vividly  rememt 
her  stepmother's  reaction  when 
father's  will  was  read.  "Pamela's 
turned  ashen,"  she  told   Vanity 
in  1988,  "and  later  that  day  she 
into  a  terrible  rage— the  first  th 
had  ever  seen  her  lose  her  temper  (  I 
pletely.  She  actually  said  to  me,  ' 
could  I  have  been  married  for  so  n 
years  to  a  man  who  would  leave  | 
so  little?'" 

As  early  as  1982,  a  former  fr 
says,  Pamela  and  her  assistant  J 
Howard   were    planning   ways 
Pamela  to  secure  control  over  Aver 
estate.  When  grandson  Averell  : 
was  photographed  atop  a  polo 
with  a  sleek  blonde,  they  made 
"the  Governor"  saw  it.  To  ham 
home  the  idea  that  his  daugh 
were  financially  secure,  they  drew 
a  list  of  gifts  Averell  had  given  tl 
over  the  years.  But  even  after  Ave  p 
made  it  clear  that  Pamela  was  his  n 
beneficiary,  there  was  still  the  c 
ger  the  grandchildren  might  con 
the  will.  "I  can't  tell  you  how 
vous  they  were,"  recalls  the  fori  '•  la) 
friend.  "This  was  at  the  time  of  Jc  I 
son  v.  Johnson,  when  all  the  John 
heirs  were  suing  Barbara  Piasecka. ' 
idea  that  that  could  happen  to  th 
was  an  obsession.  They  were  ins; 
that  it  could  happen  to  them." 

And  for  good  reason.  At  a  re 
ing  of  the  will  in   1986,  "there  \ 
such  unhappiness  among  the  gra 
children  that  they  talked  about 
ing,"  recalls  a  close  family  advi; 
who  identifies  David  and  Averell  M  nri 
timer  as  the  leaders  of  the  pro-lf* 
suit  faction.  The  grandchildren  e 
received  $100,000  gifts,  but  HaS 
man  left  virtually  nothing  to  his  t 
daughters,  saying  he  knew  them 
be   "otherwise  well  provided  fo  M 
Says  the  adviser,  "There  were  two 
three  meetings  over  the  course 
the  next  year  where  [the  lawsuit]  cc 
cept  was  aired."  The  tempest  di 
down  after  Rich  assured  the  M< 
timers  they  had  no  chance  of  si 
cessfully  contesting  the  will. 
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ilings.  They  may  not  even  know  they  have  them. 


Hill  Rich  changed  their  minds," 
j   a  family  friend,  "I le  said,   look. 
re  disappointed,  but  don't  forget 
following:  One,  you're  still  get- 
i     something.  Two,   we  can   man- 
l    it    much   better   than   you   can. 
i  I  three,  when  Pamela  dies,  she  will 
t  you  very  well  if  you  don't  sue 
hi  sue  now,  it  will  embarrass  the 
iVernor's   name,   you   won't   win, 
i,  Pamela  will  cut  you  out  of  every- 
g.'  Rich  repeated  to  me  the  phrase 
[  ised  on  them:  "You  will  be  com- 
ing slow  financial  suicide.'" 
>  nd   so,   in   the  years   following 
rell's  death,  the   Harrimans  ap- 
*ed  to  be  one  big  happy  family. 
I  I  why  shouldn't  they?  Years  be- 
,  trusts  had  been  set  up  for  all 
ri.  Mortimers  and  Fisks,  and  by  1989, 
j  e  years  after  the  patriarch's  death, 
,  money  in  them  had  mushroomed 
s;n   $13   million   to   $25   million, 
Aks  to  Wall  Street's  bull  market. 
ill  the  heirs'   lifestyles  flourished 
i  irdingly.   As  children  were  born 
members  of  both  families  and 
Is  were  made  for  the  future,  a  num- 
J  o\'  new  and  larger  homes  were 
jjght:    David    Mortimer   and   his 
M,  book  and  magazine  editor  Shel- 
njWanger,  have  moved  to  Park  Av- 
;,  Jay  Mortimer  settled  on  57th 
,et,  and  brother  Averell  Mortimer 
wife  Gigi  took  a  roomier  East 
apartment. 

||l    ill  Rich,  the  long-suffering  es- 
B  tate  administrator  whom  all 
>■  the  Harrimans  entrusted  their 
money  to— and  who  ultimate- 
ly lost  most  of  it— is  about  as 
far  from  the  double-breasted, 
fast-lane,  coke-sniffing,   Mike 
ken-loving  stereotype  of  a  Wall 
eter  as  it's  possible  to  get.  For  years 
j  h  rose  every  morning  long  before 
n.  shaved  and  showered  at  the 
,000  co-op  apartment  in  Queens 
shares  with  his  wife  oi'  23  years, 
drove  into  Manhattan  in  a  blue 
)d-paneled   Buick   station   wagon 
>se   front  seat   has  been  spattered 
i  battery  acid.  Arriving  in  his  23rd- 
>I  office  before  six,  he  fielded  so 
iy  phone  calls    from  the  incessantly 
1-hungrj    Pamela,    the    nattering 
idchildren,  and  dozens  of  on-the- 
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make  deal-makers  that  he  wore  a 
telephone  headset  and  spent  many 
meetings  slabbing  at  the  blinking 
lights  on   his  phone 

A  big,  open-faced  accountant  with 
a  loopy  grin  and  off-the-rack  suits. 
Rich  spent  his  marathon  days  paying 
bills  and  mapping  out  financial  plans 
for  all  the  Harrimans.  mediating  their 
disputes,  rescuing  them  from  hare- 
brained investments,  and  looking  for 
better  opportunities  to  replace  them. 
"The  man  had  a  plateful  of  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  that  an 
army  could  barely  handle,"  confides 
Bill  Peoples,  president  of  PDI,  the 
troubled  plastics-maker.  "Bill  is  an 
honorable  man,  albeit  a  somewhat 
naive  one,  and  he  tries  his  best,  he 
really  does.  If  he's  jealous  of  anything, 
it's  of  the  time  I  get  to  spend  with 
my  two  sons  while  he's  busting  his 
ass  17  hours  a  day  for  a  family  that 
doesn't  appreciate  him." 

A  former  Morgan  Guaranty  trust 
officer.  Rich  took  over  the  Harriman 
office  in  1979  and  instantly  hit  it  off 
with  the  notoriously  cranky  Averell 
Harriman.  In  his  last  years,  Harri- 
man was  the  kind  of  cantankerous 
old  man  who  once  berated  a  finan- 
cial planner  by  threatening  to  make 
him  sit  in  the  corner  and  wear  a  dunce 
cap.  At  the  time,  the  Harriman  of- 
fice was  an  affiliate  of  Brown  Broth- 
ers Harriman,  the  ultra-Establishment, 
ultra-exclusive  investment  house 
Averell  and  his  brother  Roland  had 
helped  create  during  the  Depression. 
Roland,  who  remained  a  Brown  Broth- 
ers partner,  oversaw  the  family 
office  until  his  death  in  1978  and 
channeled  most  of  the  Harriman  for- 
tune into  Texas  oil  fields.  In  the  mid- 
1980s,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest, 
the  12-person  office  was  sold  first 
to  Averell  Harriman  and  subsequently 
to  Rich  and  renamed  Middleburg 
Management,  but  the  Roland  and 
Averell  Harriman  families  remained 
its  only  clients. 

Until  shortly  before  Averell's  death. 
Rich  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Har- 
riman himself,  using  Pamela  as  an 
intermediary  only  when  the  Gover- 
nor was  at  his  most  irascible.  Rich 
proved  his  value  time  and  again,  at 
one  point  closing  a  loophole  in  Har- 


iiman's  will  that  saved  the  family  an 

estimated  S7  million  In  P.JX4.  because 
Harriman  was  upset  with  Blown 
Brothers'  meager  returns.  Rich  pooled 
the  assets  of  nine  separate  trusts  for 
the  Mortimers  and  Fisks  into  two  in- 
vestment partnerships  and  farmed 
them  out  to  independent  money  man- 
agers. At  the  same  time,  two  Brown 
Brothers  partners  resigned  as  trustees 
and  were  replaced  by  Clark  Clifford 
and  Paul  Warnke.  who  outlined 
the  new  plans  in  detailed  letters  to 
the  heirs. 

For  tax  reasons,  a  third  general  part- 
ner for  the  heirs'  partnerships  was 
needed,  and  Pamela  agreed  to  serve. 
According  to  Lloyd  Cutler,  a  clause 
was  inserted  into  the  partnership  pa- 
pers stating  that  only  Clifford  and 
Warnke  had  investment-oversight  re- 
sponsibility. But  somehow  the  clause 
was  later  deleted.  "Nobody  has  been 
able  to  explain  to  us  why  that  was 
done,"  says  Cutler.  "We  will  argue 
that  was  never  her  understanding. 
She  was  not  consulted  on  any  of 
these  investment  decisions." 

But  Bill  Rich,  in  an  exclusive  in- 
terview, says  that  Pamela,  while  not 
intimately  involved  in  investment  de- 
cisions, kne.w  where  all  the  money 
was  going.  "She  was  apprised  of  the 
investment  activities,  when  [partner- 
ship] meetings  were  held,  and  if  the 
trustees  were  changing  investment  ad- 
visers," says  Rich.  "She  did  not  at- 
tend meetings"  of  the  trustees  with 
Clifford  and  Warnke,  however. 

As  their  trust  income  mounted  in 
the  late  1980s,  the  Mortimers  and 
Fisks  began  taking  up  far  more  of 
Rich's  attention.  The  heirs,  however. 
were  never  popular  around  the  Mid- 
dleburg Management  offices.  Jay  Mor- 
timer and  Kitty  Ames  seldom  caused 
trouble.  Bob  Fisk  came  in  once  a 
year  with  his  wife  to  go  over  his  fi- 
nances. But  Rich's  people  considered 
David  and  Averell  Mortimer  serious 
pains,  and  rolled  their  eyes  when 
they  visited  or  phoned.  "They  just 
had  no  patience."  says  Tom  Richard- 
son. "It  was  never  what  you  did  for 
me  yesterday,  [but]  what 're  you  go- 
ing to  do  for  me  tomorrow?"  With 
few  exceptions.  Middleburg  executives 
say,    the   grandchildren   were   living 
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Pamela  1  larriinan  leaving 
fiiiicraF«Lvi> ices  lor  her  husband 
Averell  rfl  St,  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church  in  l'),S6. 


;Sfevs  a  Aim  in  all  this.  I  know  she  kne 


beyond  their  means,  counting  on  the 
escalation  <>i  then  trusi  income  to 
bankroll  their  ripening  lifestyles. 

In  time,  the  heirs  branched  OUt 
into  investments  of  their  own  Often 
it  was  Rich  who  cleaned  up  alter 
them  when  something  went  wrong. 
In  perhaps  his  finest  hour.  Rich 
managed  to  save  the  family's  owner- 
ship of  some  valuable  farmland  out- 
side Calgary  by  pushing  a  special  act 
through  the  Alberta  provincial  legis- 
lature after  a  Harriman  trustee  died 
having  mistakenly  left  the  land  in  his 
own  name. 

Rich  wasn't  known  to  play  fast 
and  loose.  The  Harriman  office  cut 
off  almost  all  services  to  Averell 
Fisk,  the  Palm  Beach  polo  champ, 
after  Rich  felt  some  of  Fisk's  sug- 
gestions to  bail  out  one  of  his  bad 
investments  crossed  the  line  of  pro- 
priety. (Rich  won't  be  more  specific.) 
"It  finally  got  to  the  point  where  we 
fully  disavowed  ourselves  of  everything 
to  do  with  Averell  Fisk,  because  of 
I.R.S.  problems  and  his  style  of  liv- 
ing," says  Tom  Richardson.  "We 
weren't  about  to  sign  off  on  tax  re- 
turns that  didn't  make  any  sense  to 
us."  A  family  member  close  to  Fisk 
says  that  Fisk  voluntarily  withdrew  his 
investments  from  Middleburg  super- 
vision, and  blames  "any  tax  issues" 
on  Rich's  failure  to  provide  Fisk 
with  timely  financial  information. 

Rich  also  intervened  to  mediate  one 
of  the  nastier  family  squabbles  of  the 
1980s,  a  spat  between  the  Mortimers 
and  Fisks  over  how  to  divide  income 
from  a  trust  Averell  Harriman  had  left 
their  children.  "A  real  Donnybrook," 
remembers  a  family  adviser,  who  says 
that  at  the  height  of  tensions  David 
and  Averell  Mortimer  weren't  speak- 
ing to  Bob  Fisk  and  Kitty  Ames. 
(The  heirs  dispute  this.)  Finally  Rich 
helped  broker  a  compromise,  spread- 
ing the  money  equally  and  creating 
a  separate  share  for  children  yet  to 
be  born. 

Unfortunately,  being  a  solid  finan- 
cial planner  and  mediator  didn't 
necessarily  make  Rich  the  sav- 
viest  investor.  Several  investments 
he  made  on  the  family's  behalf  could 
be  termed  well-intentioned  disasters. 
One  was  an  (Continued  on  page  I4h 
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master  of  twisted 

psychodramas, 

has  taken  Ariel  Dorfman'i 

political  thriller 

Death  and  the  Maiden 

from  stage  to  screen — 

and,  JOHN  HEILPERN  reports, 

to  a  new  level  of  suspense — 

with  Sigourney  Weaver, 

Ben  Kingsley, 

and  Stuart  Wilson 

as  his  stars 
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BURNING 

Director 
Roman  Polanski 
on  the  Paris  set  of 
his  new  movie. 
Death  and  the  Maiden 
Opposite, 

Sigourney  Weaver, 
who  plays  a 
former  political 
prisoner  bent 
on  taking  revenge 
on  her  captor. 
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Roman  Polanski's  1 

sense  of  melodrama 


and  fierce,  jagged 

claustrophobia  doesn't 

miss  a  trick. 


DOCTOR 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


Ben  Kingsley 
as  the  imprisoned 
Dr.  Roberto  Miranda: 
"He  plays  ever} 
moment  so 
truthfully  that  even 
a  confession 
seems  true  and  false 
at  the  same  lime," 
sa\s  Polanski. 


ne  nighl  .1  (I. nk  and  stormj 
nighl  a  i  » iili  anj  traditional 
gothk  thrillei  in  .1  remote  pan 
ol  a  countr)  thai  mighl  be  | 
ent-da)  (  hile,  .1  tcrrif)  ing  psy- 
chodrama  shatters  three  lives. 

A  human-rights  lawyer,  Ge- 
rardo  Escobar,  newly  appointed 
to  investigate  the  unspeakable 
Climes  of  the  previous  regime, 
befriends  a  doctor.  Roberto 
Miranda,  and  invites  him  into 
his  home.  Paulina,  the  lawyer's 
wife,  tortured  and  raped  15 
years  earlier  during  the  dicta- 
torship, believes  the  doctor  was 
her  torturer.  While  her  house- 
guest  sleeps,  she  smashes  him 
to  the  floor  at  gunpoint,  stuffs 
her  underwear  into  his  mouth,  binds  him  to  a  chair,  and 
puts  him  on  trial  for  his  life. 

"What  if  he's  innocent?"  pleads  her  husband. 
"If  he's  innocent,  then  he's  fucked."  replies  the  wife,  a 
psychotic  or  avenger  in  search  of  justice. 

That's  only  the  starting  point  of  Ariel  Dorfman's  Death 
and  the  Maiden,  and  who  better  to  direct  the  film  version 
of  the  famous  play  than  Roman  Polanski?  The  contro- 
versial Polanski,  who  describes  the  public's  perception  of 
him  as  that  of  "an  evil,  profligate  dwarf."  is  a  master  of 
twisted  psychodramas  whose  best  movies— Rosemary 's  Baby, 
Repulsion,  Chinatown— relish  a  subversive  menace,  as  if 
studying  humanity  as  piranhas  in  a  fishtank.  Dorfman's 
political  thriller  seems  made  for  him.  with  its  potboiler- 
whodunit  form  and  erotic  suggestiveness.  a  neat  sub- 
terfuge lulling  us  into  the  deeper,  moral  center.  How  does 
the  victim  of  a  monstrous  crime  forgive?  How  can  a  fam- 
ily man  and  lover  of  Schubert  (whose  "Death  and  the 
Maiden"  provides  the  title)  also  be  a  sadist?  And  ultimately— 
in  the  fuel  driving  the  tension  that  has  us  swaying  as 
judge  and  jury— what  if  the  accused  is  utterly  innocent? 

The  liquid  dark  eyes  of  the  tremendous  Ben  Kingsley 
as  the  trapped  doctor  plead  with  us  in  terrified  protest. 
Kingsley  is  so  riveting,  an  epitome  also  of  the  banality  of 
evil,  that  he  could  be  the  god  of  lies,  whose  deception  is 
to  confess:  "I  speak  the  truth."  Sigourney  Weaver  as  the 
fractured,  damaged  Paulina  seizes  a  post-.-i//^//  challenge  at 
last  and  rises  to  it  with  an  emotional  heat  and  freedom 
we  haven't  seen  from  this  intelligent  actress  before— the 
victim  now  as  exorcising  victimizer,  taunting  the  bound 
Kingsley  with  an  abuser's  appetite.  And  semi-unknown  British 
actor  Stuart  Wilson  completes  the  trio  wonderfully  as  the 
reasonable,  spineless  lawyer  forced  to  defend  the  human 
rights  o\'  his  wife's  alleged  torturer. 

Polanski's  chilling  sense  of  melodrama  and  fierce,  jagged 
claustrophobia  doesn't  miss  a  trick,  but  it's  a  relief  that  he 
transcends  that  downer  movie  credit  "Adapted  from  the 
original  stage  play  ..."  This  Death  and  the  Maiden  isn't 
merel)  and  flatl)  a  filmed  play,  and  screenwriter  and  nov- 
elist Ral'ael  Yglesias  (who  made  his   Continued  on  page  145 
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SWEET  AND  SOUR 


Before  she  disappeared, 
candy  heiress  Helen  Brach. 
above,  spent  her  days 
chatting  with  pets  and 
consulting  the  spirit  world. 
Barney  Ward,  opposite, 
a  champion  rider,  allegedly 
helped  wealthy  horse  owners 
arrange  visits  from 
"the  Sandman,"  a  horse 
executioner  for  hire. 
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For  13  years,  no  one  could  solve  the  riddle  of  Helen  Braeh,  the  eccentrie 
Ihicago  candy  heiress  who  vanished  in  1977.  When  a  cocky  U.S.  attorney  got  involved, 

a  scries  of  murders,  embezzlements,  and  insurance  scams  began  to  unravel, 

leading  from  the  North  Shore  of  Chicago  to  the  horse  farms  of  Connecticut  and  the 

polo  fields  of  Palm  Beach.  HOWARD  BLUM  investigates  the  case  which 

Wis  shaken  America's  riding  set  right  down  to  its  britches 
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Tlie  lavender  Rolls  convertible  was  .sold  long  ago  to  an  oil- 
man. Tlie  Aubusson  Louis  XVI  settee,  along  with  the  other 

antiques  that  filled  her  mansion,  went  at  auction.  Tlie  estate 
outside  Chicago,  in  suburban  Glenview,  was  carved  into 
homesites:  Braeh  Woods,  the  developer  called  it.  It  had  been 
17  years  since  Helen  Brach  disappeared  without  a  trace. 

Yet  even  in  her  absence,  the  fortune  she  inherited  from  her 
candy-mogul  husband,  Frank  Brach.  has  continued  to  pros- 
per. It  now  totals  more  than  $75  million.  And  with  each  pass- 
ing year,  the  mystery  surrounding  her  disappearance,  like  the 
well-tended  money  she  left  behind,  kept  growing,  loo. 

Two  seemingly  unrelated  events- murders,  actually  would 
change  that. 

Death,  according  to  the  medical  examiner,  had 
been  instantaneous.  An  accidental  explosion 
had  completely  severed  Gail  Maher's  arm 
and  fractured  her  skull.  Still,  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Steven  Miller  was  puzzled.  He 
kept  studying  the  five-year-old  autopsy  report, 
wondering  about  the  black-and-blue  contusions 
on  what  was  left  of  her  body.  After  a  trip  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  medical  library,  he 
no  longer  had  doubts.  The  bruises  would 
have  formed  only  if  she  had  been  beaten  be- 
fore the  explosion.  The  medical  examiner 
had  been  wrong.  Gail  Maher's  death  was  no 
accident.  It  was  murder. 
That  was  the  first  time,  back  in  1986,  that  Steven  Miller 
had  focused  on  a  long-abandoned  case  and,  despite  all  pre- 
vious investigative  dead  ends,  wound  up  proving  a  murder 
and  getting  a  conviction.  Two  years  later,  he  did  it  again. 
Miller,  in  his  intense  and  obsessive  way,  began  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  unsolved  murder  of  millionaire  Werner 
Hartmann,  another  Chicago  mystery.  Eventually,  he  won 
convictions  against  Hartmann's  wife,  a  former  stripper;  her 
tennis-pro  boyfriend;  and  their  hit  man.  Though  he  was  only 
36,  still  fresh  from  working  bank  frauds,  Steven  Miller  was 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a  Cook  County  courthouse  legend. 
The  press  fawned  and  applauded;  he  was  the  prosecu- 
tor who  could  "solve  the  unsolvable."  Even  criminal  in- 
vestigators who  worked  with  Miller,  veterans  from  the  F.B.I., 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the 
state  investigative  units,  were  a  bit  awed.  With  a  measure 
of  respect  (and  no  small  amount  of  envy),  they  began  call- 
ing him  "Sherlock."  His  bosses  in  the  Justice  Department 
in  Washington  were  also  starting  to  notice  Miller— and  to 
learn.  Miller  never  indicted  anyone  for  murder;  that  was 
the  inspired  part  of  his  legal  attack.  He  looked  instead  for 
financial  motives,  at  who  benefited  most  from  the  crime. 
As  the  missing  pieces  began  to  surface,  he  would  hit  his 
targets  with  racketeering  or  mail-  and  wire-fraud  statutes. 
"A  perp  convicted  of  racketeering  will  spend  just  as  long 
in  jail  as  someone  who's  put  away  for  murder,"  Miller 
would  lecture  with  one  of  his  sly,  last-laugh  smiles.  And, 
a  bit  full  of  his  own  success,  he'd  point  out  that  with  his 
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strategy  a  prosecutor  in  a  murder  case  didn't  need  a 
ness.  Or  forensics.  In  fact,  he  speculated,  you  might 
be  able  to  get  a  conviction  without  a  corpse. 

No  doubt  about  it.  Miller  and  his  team  were  on  a 
No  one  wanted  it  to  end.  So  in  December  1989,  du   I 
the  last  week  of  the  Hartmann  trial,  while  they  were 
ing  a  cautiously  celebratory  lunch  in  Miller's  clutt 
15th-floor  office,  F.B.I,  agent  Pete  Cullen  asked  the  q 
tion:  "What  do  we  tackle  next?" 

Dave  Hamm,  a  gruff  state-police  lieutenant,  swallo 
a  bite  of  his  turkey  sandwich  and  spoke  three  words:  " 
en  Vorhees  Brach." 

In  1977,  Helen  Brach,  the  candy  heiress,  had  simply 
ished.  Without  a  trace.  Besides  the  lavender  Rolls,  she 
behind  an  18-room  mansion.  Cadillacs  in  red,  pink, 
coral.  Two  dozen  dogs.  And  about  $20  million.  Tl 
were  plenty  of  theories,  but  few  clues. 

Miller  knew  in  an  instant  that  the  case  was  perfect. 
Hamm  had  already  begun  pulling  back,  scaling  thi 
down.  Thirty-two  years  of  police  work— including  a  do 
years  spent  in  search  of  Mrs.  Brach— had  made  hin 
pragmatist.  "I've  been  over  everything  they've  got,  ev 
scrap  of  evidence."  he  argued.  "We'll  never  get  anywhe 

When  Hamm  had  time  to  think  about  it,  he  would 
alize  that  this  was  precisely  the  sort  of  taunting  challe 
that  would  serve  only  to  energize  a  cocky  prosecutor 
Miller.  But  that  December  afternoon,  Hamm  went  on  a 
way.  He  was  determined  to  share  a  plan  he  had  been  c 
sidering  for  a  while.  He  knew  his  retirement  was  approachi 
and  he  wanted  to  go  out  with  some  sort  of  victory  in 
Brach  case. 

"Ever  hear  of  Richard  Bailey?"  Hamm  asked.  But  w 
out  waiting  he  answered  his  own  question.  Bailey,  a  lo 
stable  owner,  had  been  romancing  Brach  in  'the  mon  late 
before  her  death.  He  had  also  sold  her  nine  racehor  I 
for  about  $300,000.  The  police  believed  it  wasn't  mer 
a  bad  investment.  It  was  fraudulent.  The  horses,  even  If-to 
ones  that  didn't  go  lame,  were  virtually  worthless. 

"Somehow  Bailey's  caught  up  in  it.  I've  felt  that  for  year 
said  Hamm. 

"That  and  a  quarter  will  buy  you  a  Coke,"  Miller  sifts ib 
back. 

Hamm  nodded.  "Except  now  I've  got  something  new  is 
got  a  woman  who  wants  to  charge  Bailey  with  conni 
her  out  of  $50,000.  Hell,  it's  not  murder.  It's  only 
grand.  Not  even  a  major  case.  But  I  say  we  go  after  hi  ?t 
for  mail  fraud.  At  least  it's  something." 

Miller  thought  about  that  for  a  long  moment.  The  qjM 
et  in  the  room  was  so  intense  that  even  years  later  one 
the  men  present  would  recall,  "It  was  as  if  we  were  wa 
ing  for  Steven  to  decide  someone's  fate."  Which  in  a  w< 
they  would  learn,  was  quite  true.  At  last  Miller  spoke 
not  a  major  case,"  he  announced  dismissively.  Then  after 
small,  theatrical  pause,  he  added,  "But  maybe  it  could  be  ep 

Because  right  from  the  start  Miller,  too,  had  a  pla 
What  if,  he  suggested  excitedly  to  his  team,  there  we 
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Miller  would  encounter  colossal  wealth.  And  immeasurable  crui 


•i  women  out  there  who  had  filed  chums  against  Bai- 
What  if  we  use  those  lawsuits  .is  a  springboard  foi  .1 

;ral  investigation?  What  if,  as  in  Maher,  as  in  Hart- 
i  in,  we  start  out  just  chasing  the  money'.'  Who  knows 
■K  it  could  lead.' 

Begin  checking  the  plaintiff-defendant  indexes  all  around 
ic  >k  County,"  Miller  ordered.  "Do  it  now!" 

»ikI  that  was  how  it  all  started.  With  a  missing  heiress. 

eputed  gigolo.  A  document  hunt.  And  great  expeeta- 

is  But  not  even  Steven  Miller,  so  determined,  so  sure 
I  himself  and  his  methods,  could  have  imagined  where 

meandering  trail  would  take  them  over  the  next  four 
\  rs.  Miller  and  his  team  would  crisscross  the  country, 

n  polo  fields  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  to  the  carefully 

ved,  crisp  green  lawns  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  He 
h  ild  encounter  colossal  wealth.  And  immeasurable  greed 

cruelty.  And  deaths,  lots  of  deaths  -dead  women,  dead 
wren,  dead  horses. 

ose  weight.  Twenty  pounds.  At  least. 

That  was  the  unforgiving  diagnosis  of  the  team 
of  doctors  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota. It  was  delivered  sternly,  even  forcefully,  to 
the  sullen  65-year-old  Helen  Brach  before  she  checked 
out  of  the  clinic  at  nine  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
February  17,  1977.  It  was  the  last  day  of  her  life 
that  investigators  could  account  for.  And  that  was 
how  it  began. 

t  was  the  sort  of  daunting  appraisal  that  could  throw 
one  into  a  funk.  For  Helen  Brach,  however,  a  woman 
ious  for  her  vanity,  it  must  have  been  particularly  painful, 
ljmty-seven  years  earlier,  while  working  as  a  coat-check 
at  Miami  Beach's  Indian  Creek  Country  Club,  she  had 
iijn  a  redheaded  beauty.  Her  ripe  good  looks,  she  would 
l\  brag  after  the  first  martini  of  the  evening,  had  helped 
r|  marry  a  millionaire.  Hers  was  a  sort  of  giddy,  wishful 
s-to-riches  fable  that  is  rare  in  real  life.  Yet  38-year-old 
en  Vorhees  had' made  it  happen  one  night.  Frank  Brach, 
and  silver-haired,  co-founder  of  a  candy  company  whose 
ped  bags  of  Butterscotch  Disks  and  Starlight  pepper- 
its  had  made  him  a  fortune,  went  to  hang  up  his  coat, 
came  back  with  a  redhead's  phone  number.  It  wasn't 
g  before  Helen  was  buying  furs,  not  checking  them, 
hiti  a  year,  she  became  his  third  wife.  It  was,  according 
people  who  knew  the  couple,  a  surprisingly  happy  mar- 
;e.  Helen,  though  never  very  social,  had  no  trouble  ad- 
ing  to  the  pleasures  that  too  much  money  can  buy.  The 
H  it-check  girl  matured  into  a  plump  matron  who  wore 
vig  and  whose  life  was  cushioned  by  mansions,  ser- 
iiits,  vacations,  and  chauffeured  limousines. 
Jul  after  her  husband's  death  in  1970,  Helen  Brach 
ned,  as  friends  decorously  put  it,  "spiritual."  The 
vants  in  the  house  in  Glenview  were  ordered  to 
•p  the  curtains  tightly  drawn.  The  lights  were  to 
kept  off.  In  the  dark  comfort  of  the  great  emp- 
lOUSe,  Mis    Brach  wrote    filling  page  after  page 


with  the  mystical  wisdom  liom  dead  spun,  who  win  t] 
to  her  across  lime  and  space  She  consulted  psychics  by 
phone  on  an  almost  daily  basis  And  then  there  were  her 
'little  darlings,"  as  she  called  them  Perhaps  because  she- 
was  childless,  her  dot's  and  while  there  was  never  a  pre- 
cise count,  a  couple  of  do/en  was  her  usual  guess  became 
her  family.  She  was  devoted  to  them  Barking  packs 
roamed  the  18-room  mansion.  In  the  evening  alter  they 
were  fed,  she  would  sit  on  the  Aubusson  Louis  XVI  set- 
tee in  front  of  the  massive  living-room  fireplace  talking  for 
hours  to  her  assembled  pets.  Her  darlings,  she  was  con- 
vinced, always  held  up  their  end  of  the  conversation. 

Her  small,  clubby  circle  of  suburban  friends  was  un- 
derstanding; she  had  a  $20  million  inheritance  in  the  bank, 
and  the  rich  were,  after  all,  famous  for  their  eccentricities. 
Besides,  she  seemed  happy  enough.  Her  only  obvious 
problem,  a  burden  she  discussed  with  a  genuine,  exasper- 
ated sorrow,  was  her  steadily  ballooning  weight. 

However  despairing  Helen  Brach  may  have  found  herself 
on  the  morning  she  left  Mayos,  her  first  stop  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  optimism.  With  five  hours  to  fill  before  her 
plane  left  for  Chicago,  she  went  to  a  nearby  boutique  and 
purchased  $41  worth  of  cosmetics.  "I'm  in  a  hurry,"  she 
told  the  saleswoman.  "I'm  meeting  someone." 

Did  she  meet  someone  in  Rochester?  Did  she  ever  leave 
the  city  alive?  According  to  her  chaufTeur,  Jack  Matlick,  a 
Brach  employee  for  25  years,  he  met  Mrs.  Brach  as  sched- 
uled at  O'Hare  International  Airport  that  afternoon.  She 
was  alone.  He  later  testified  that  he  drove  her  directly  to 
her  home  in  Glenview.  She  spent  the  weekend  without  leav- 
ing the  big  house,  where  her  dogs  were  her  only  company. 
On  Monday  morning  just  before  seven,  he  left  her  at 
O'Hare,  where  she  was  to  catch  a  flight  to  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Florida. 

No  one  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  where  she  owned  a 
condominium,  ever  saw  Helen  Brach.  And 
there  was  never  any  record  that 
she  had  bought  a 
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Authorities 

believe 

Jack  Matlick. 

I  k-k  11  Uracil's 

chauffeur. 

was  the  last  41c r sou 

to  ha>c  seen 

the  heiress  alive. 

For  years  he 

was  a  prime 

suspect  iu  her 

disappearance. 


deaths-dead  women,  dead  children,  dead  horse 


Brach  had  been  a  redheaded  beauty  whose  ripe  good  looks 


ticket  or  made  a  reservation.  In  fact, 
the  only  person  investigators  could  find 
who  was  certain  he  had  seen  Helen  Brach 
after  she  walked  away  from  the  cosmetics 
counter  in  Rochester  was  Jack  Matlick. 

Mat  lick  became  a  chief  suspect  by  de- 
fault. And  as  the  police  started  scrutinizing 
his  activities,  he  quickly  dug  himself  into  a 
deep,  incriminating  hole.  First  he  admitted 
that  the  lock  of  red  hair  in  the  velvet-lined  sil- 
ver box  by  his  bed  was  his  employer's.  Next  he 
volunteered  that  he  had.  after  consulting  Mrs. 
Brach's  brother,  burned  hundreds  of  pages  of  her 
mystical  writings  before  reporting  her  missing. 
The  authorities  could  only  imagine  what  a  tale 
those  pages  might  have  told.  Then,  just  as  their  sus- 
picions were  building,  the  local  police  found  out 
about  the  money. 

In  the  days  following  Helen  Brach's  trip  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  Matlick  had  cashed  11  checks,  some 
made  out  to  himself,  over  her  signature.  Matlick  insisted 
that  Mrs.  Brach  had  written  the  checks  after  injuring  her 
hand,  but  handwriting  analysts,  while  agreeing  that  Matlick 
was  not  the  forger,  dismissed  his  story.  The  signature  was 
definitely  forged.  And.  it  was  discovered,  on  the  day  that 
Matlick  claimed  he  drove  Mrs.  Brach  to  the  airport  he 
also  made  a  stop  at  her  bank  in  Chicago.  He  went  to  the 
vault  and— after  signing  his  name,  as  he  had  been  previ- 
ously authorized  to  do—had  the  guard  bring  him  Mrs.  Brach's 
safe-deposit  box.  According  to  an  investigator,  he  walked 
out  with  possibly  as  much  as  $300,000  in  cash. 

Matlick  was  fired  by  the  Brach  estate.  But  he  was  not 
charged  with  any  crime.  The  mystery  only  deepened. 

As  the  years  passed  and  Helen  Brach  remained  missing, 
fanciful  theories  behind  her  disappearance  continued  to  ex- 
cite Chicago.  She  was  an  amnesiac.  She  was  hiding  out  af- 
ter a  bad  face -lift  on  a  South  Sea  island.  She  was  sighted 
on  a  farm  in  Ohio  with  her  lover.  Jack  Matlick.  however, 
continued  to  be  a  chief  suspect,  and  a  private  investigator 
hired  by  the  Animal  Protection  Institute— a  principal  ben- 
eficiary of  the  Brach  will— drew  a  gruesome  inference 
from  the  discovery  that  Matlick  had  ordered  a  nine-pound 
meat  grinder  in  the  days  after  Mrs.  Brach  disappeared.  It 
was  just  the  sort  of  instrument,  the  private  eye  suggested, 
that  would  come  in  handy  if  one  wanted  to  dispose  of  a 
body  and  feed  it  to  a  pack  of  dogs. 

However,  in  September  1993,  when  a  Cook  County 
judge  ordered  Matlick  to  repay  $90,000  to  the  Brach  es- 
tate—$15,000  received  from  forged  checks  and  $75,000  in 
currency— he  was  still  not  charged  with  any  crime  in  con- 
nection with  Helen  Brach's  disappearance.  The  evidence 
against  the  former  chauffeur,  the  police  felt,  was  incrimi- 
nating, his  conduct  undeniably  suspect.  But  there  were 
too  many  ambiguities  for  a  prosecutor  to  go  before  a 
judge  and  jury.  Besides,  as  Glenview  police  were  quick  to 
point  out.  Jack  Matlick  actually  had  very  little  to  gain 
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If  you  are  young,  slim,  trim,  class) 

and  a  smart  lady  please  tall." 

wrote  Richard  Bailey  in  one  of  the  ads 

he  used  to  meet  women  like  Helen  Brach. 

Bailey,  a  riding  instructor, 

pictured  here  with  students,  became 

a  chief  suspect  in  the  case. 

Jack  Matlick,  however,  ultimately 

faced  charges  linked  to  Brach's 

mysteriously  cashed  checks. 
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from  Helen  Brach's  death.  The  widow  was  already  paying 
him  a  considerable  salary  for  his  few  hours  of  work.  Why 
would  he  want  to  endanger  such  a  cushy  arrangement? 

Yet  while  the  chauffeur  was  the  favorite  suspect,  he  was 
not  the  only  one.  Two  years  after  Helen  Brach  vanished, 
a  red  spray-painted  message  appeared  on  a  local  road  in 

Glenview:  RICHARD  BAILEY  KNOWS  WHERE  MRS.  BRACH'S 

BODY  is!  stop  him!  please! 

Bailey,  a  local  stable  owner  and  horse  trader  who  had 
sold  horses  to  Helen  Brach,  refused  to  cooperate  when  he 
was  called  in  for  questioning  in  June  1979.  "He  never  said 
anything,"  remembered  Joseph  Baumann,  a  former  Glen- 
view police  sergeant.  Police  soon  learned,  however,  that 
Bailey  had  been  Brach's  frequent  riding  companion,  that 
he  had  entertained  her  at  candlelit  dinners,  and  that  he  had 
escorted  her  to  Manhattan  on  the  New  Year's  Eve  before 
her  disappearance  to  dance  to  the  music  of  Guy  Lombar- 
do.  Still,  the  police  had  no  choice  but  to  release  him. 

t  took  Pete  Cullen,  the  crew-cut  F.B.I,  agent,  just  a 
day  in  the  Cook  County  courthouse  to  hit  pay  dirt. 
By  the  end  of  the  week,  Jim  DeLorto,  an  A.T.F.  in- 
vestigator, had  headed  out  to  the  suburbs  north  of  Chica- 
go and  brought  in  three  more  lawsuits.  Every  time  an 
investigator  found  the  name  he  was  searching  for  in 
courthouse  files,  he  would  pull  the  papers  and  rush 
back  to  place  his  find  on  Steven  Miller's  desk.  After 
two  weeks,  the  stack  of  lawsuits  was  nearly  a  foot 
high.  They  all  told  the  same,  sad  story.  Each  one  had  been 
filed  by  an  angry  woman  accusing  the  same  man  of  de- 
frauding her  of  a  significant  sum  of  money  through  the 
sale  of  horses.  And  the  accused  in  each  suit  was  Richard 
Bailey. 

"What'd  I  tell  you?"  Steven  Miller  lectured  his  team. 
"Seek  and  ye  shall  find." 

Bailey's  scam,  Miller  discovered,  had  been  played  out— 
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da  this  weekend/ 


according  to  the  allegations  in  the  suits— time  after  time 
nearly  two  decades.  He  denied  all  the  charges,  but 
cording  to  the  complaints  it  went  something  like  this:  F 
Bailey  would  find  a  woman  who  was  not  only  alone 
also  lonely.  If  they  were  "horsey,"  even  better.  Women  > 
were  recently  divorced  or  whose  husbands  had  just  c 
were  his  ideal  targets.  He'd  find  them  at  bars  or  coui 
clubs  or  on  the  horse-show  circuit.  His  favorite  appro; 
however,  was  to  place  a  personal  ad.  The  ad  he  ran  in 
ly  January  1989  in  the  Pioneer  Press  newspapers  circuk  P™ 

along  Chicago's  affluent  North  Shore  was  typical: 

fflwi 

I  have  a  beautiful  farm  with  horses,  llamas,  ducks,  geese,  r  I'S 
cocks  &  a  German  Shepherd  dog;  enjoy  going  to  plays,  mov 
etc.  and  the  best  of  restaurants.  Like  all  types  of  music,  tra 
play  tennis,  swim,  bicycle,  racquet  ball,  dance  &  cook.  Driv  ^ 
red  Mercedes  convertible,  have  my  own  business,  I  am  Irish,  L 
and  easy-going.  Handsome  with  a  sense  of  humor,  looking 
someone  with  similar  interests  for  a  possible  long-term  r 
tionship.  If  you  are  young,  slim,  trim,  classy  and  a  smart  1 
please  call 


SI  s 
tomet 

:ip. 
Kar. " 
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Once  Bailey  found  a  suitable  target,  he  would  do 
conscientious  best  to  be  the  idealized  suitor  his  ads 
scribed.  No  actor,  victim  after  victim  would  testify,  e1 
approached  a  role  with  more  devotion.  The  restaura; 
were  candlelit,  the  lights  soft  and  low.  Selecting  the  wi 
was  an  earnest,  elaborate  ceremony  intended  to  reflect  bre<  l; 
ing  and  taste.  He  danced  cheek-to-cheek.  And  Bailey— t 
women  he  preyed  on  would  later  admit  with  some  e: 
barrassment— was  so  charming.  It  was  his  undeniable  gi 
Robyn  Douglas,  who  allegedly  lost  about  $20,000  to  B 
ley  in  a  fraudulent  horse  deal,  acknowledged,  despite  h 
fury,  that  "Richard  was  dashing.  He  had  long,  curly  hi 
and  a  1940s  kind  of  charm." 

Talking  of  love  and  trust,  hinting  at  marriage.  Bail 
made  his  way  across  the  dance  floors,  chasing  away  tl  : 


Hit'"'      (l  -lllll.il    I    "I  MIS, 

llii'  i  .i.ili-  of  (■cor^(  limit-in; Ir 

i»h«  .illfu* '<">  hired  Iiiiiiiiin  Burns 

t\i  i\n  tlni  nlr  Ins  linisi 
•uVuNf.L;»,  insuml  Im  $250,000. 
V'V"\U*-  l-H>  millinniiiri- 
.\luylIyiH-,  implicated  in  one  of 

-l«4HUfUYr  i.iscs  luiill^lil  l<i  li.lil 
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mant  whispered 

■ 

He's; 

■ly  nights.  And  then  he  would  make  his  move,  per- 
Jing  the  lovesick  lady  that  he  had  a  perfect  investment 
her  horses.  If  the  lady  had  reservations,  Bailey  would 
ig  around  one  ol'  his  buddies,  like  suburban  stable  own- 
Robert  Broun  and  Jerry  Farmer  or  even  Chicago-area 

.  srinarian  Ross  Hugi,  to  provide  independent  appraisals. 

(e  prosecution  argues  that,  despite  the  trio's  denials, 

r  /  were  in  on  the  scam  from  the  get-go.) 

hat  was  the  move,  prosecutors  were  convinced,  that  he 

pulled  on  Linda  Holmwood.  When  Bailey  met  her  she 

recently  divorced,  a  severe  alcoholic,  and  pretty  much 

ler  wit's  end.  Holmwood  told  a  sordid  tale.  Bailey,  af- 

,a  shakerful  of  martinis  and  a  promise  of  marriage,  got 

ilmwood  to  spend  her  life  savings- $90, 000— on  horses. 

told  her  she'd  make  a  fortune.   In  fact,  one  of  the 

ses  she  was  buying  from  Jerry  Farmer  was  none  oth- 

than  the  famous  Mai  Tai.  But,  of  course,  prosecutors 

:rt.  it  was  all  a  lie. 

Sometimes,  according  to  the  lawsuits,  Bailey  would  fi- 
se  the  scam  a  little  differently.  He'd  wine  and  dine  his 
ims,  propose  marriage,  and  then  suddenly  Dr.  Hugi  would 
•ear.  The  veterinarian  would  huffily  demand  the  $50,000 
ley  had  contracted  to  pay  for  a  horse  and  threaten  to 
ifiscate  Ins  $10,000  down  payment. 
That  would  be  Bailey's  signal,  after  some  embarrassed 
nming  and  hawing,  to  sigh  something  like  "I  hate  to 
her  you,  but  the  thing  is  I'm  a  little  short  of  cash  these 
s.  I'd  sure  hate  to  lose  the  down  payment.  Or  the  horse, 
ybc  you  could  help  me  out'.'"  And  she  would,  usually 
ting  a  $50,000  check  to  l)i  Hugi.  Afterward  the  two  men 
aid  simply  split  the  proceeds  and.  perhaps,  share  a  laugh. 
Jailey,  while  always  shameless,  could  also  be  both  re- 
iless  and  inventive.  According  to  prosecutors,  when  he 
;an  to  realize  that  a  victim  was  catching  on  before  he 
1  the  opportunity  to  dram  her  bank  accounts  Com- 
tek,  he  would   put   m   motion  a   maneuver  that   Miller 


began  to  call  "passing  the  victim."  He  would  have  a 
"Good  Samaritan"  call  on  the  wounded  woman  with  a 
plan  to  help  her  recoup  the  money  she  had  lost.  For  ex- 
ample, after  Hugi  and  Bailey  pocketed  the  $50,000  for  the 
mare.  Jerry  Farmer  would  appear  with  a  stallion  to  im- 
pregnate her.  The  cost— an  additional  $100,000. 

But  in  all  the  sad  stories,  the  tales  of  jilted  women  and 
squandered  fortunes  that  were  piled  on  his  desk,  there 
was  one  complaint  that  Miller  kept  coming  back  to.  More 
than  any  other.  Carole  A.  Karstenson's  affidavit  con- 
vinced him  that  his  gut  instinct  had  been  right:  Richard 
Bailey  had  been  involved  in  Helen  Brach's  disappearance. 

Her  sworn  story  began  simply  and  poignantly.  "I  was 
in  love  with  Richard  Bailey." 

She  went  on  to  explain  how  she  had  been  gravely  ill 
when  Bailey  started  romancing  her.  Suffering  from  severe 
abdominal  pain,  she  was  taking  potent  medications,  and  was 
hospitalized  frequently.  But  Bailey  stood  by  her.  He  promised 
to  marry  her.  He  kept  a  constant  vigil  at  her  hospital  bed. 
And  it  was  while  she  was  hospitalized,  near  death,  her  body 
reduced  to  a  skeletal  78  pounds,  that  Bailey— with  the  help 
of  his  buddies  Fanner  and  Brown— persuaded  her  to  pur- 
chase more  than  $250,000  of  overvalued  horses. 

When  her  condition  improved,  she  traveled  from  Chica- 
go to  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  further  treatment.  Bailey,  full  of 
apparent  concern,  accompanied  her.  And  there,  she  says, 
he  struck  again.  As  she  lav  in  bed  in  the  hospital,  weary 
and  possibly  dying.  Bailey  made  what  he  tried  to  persuade 
her  was  a  very  generous  offer:  he  would  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens  involved  in  the  management  of 
her  horses.  All  she  had  to  do  was  sign  a  legal  paper  grant- 
ing him  power  of  attorney.  In  fact,  he  just  happened  to 
have  such  a  document  in  his  pocket.  Would  she  sign  it? 

Carole  karslenson  was  weak,  bereft,  and  medicated, 
but  she  was  also  suddenly  suspicious.  No.  she  refused.  She 
would  not  sign. 
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As  her  condition  improved  over  the  next  few  months, 
so  did  her  resolve.  She  wanted  her  money  back.  She 
threatened  to  sue  Bailey. 

That  was  when  her  barn  was  burned  down.  She  believed 
it  was  a  warning,  but  she  would  not  be  deterred.  She  still 
intended  to  sue  Bailey.  She  wanted  her  money.  She  claims 
that  was  when  Bailey  threatened  her  daughters. 

And  Steven  Miller  thought:  Brach.  In  crime  as  in  life, 
there  are  no  accidents,  only  patterns.  If  Bailey  had  made 
a  trip  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  with  one  woman  he  was  ro- 
mancing, what  were  the  odds  he  made  another?  If  he  had 
used  violence  after  one  woman  caught  on  to  his  scam  and 
threatened  to  sue,  what  were  the  odds  he  would  resort  to 
it  again  when  he  was  cornered? 

In  his  mind's  eye,  Miller  saw  his  case  suddenly  taking 
form:  Richard  Bailey  had  Helen  Brach  killed  because  she 
was  threatening  to  sue  him  over  the  horses  she  had  pur- 
chased. It  was,  he  realized,  only  a  theory,  but  it  was  one 
he  felt  certain  he  could,  in  time,  prove. 

Full  of  urgency,  a  man  with  a  mission  now  that  he  had 
a  hypothesis  to  guide  him,  he  issued  new  orders  to  his 
troops:  Find  out  everything  you  can  about  Richard 
Bailey  and  his  crowd.  Hit  every  stable  in  the  area.  Talk  to 
everyone— riders,  trainers,  stableboys.  "Get  me  something 
I  can  use  to  pry  this  case  open.  I  want  some  leverage  I 
can  use  on  Bailey." 

So  the  team  and  there  would  ultimately  be  40  investi- 
gators involved  in  the  hunt -began  making  themselves  known 
to  the  Chicago  horse  world;  by  the  time  they  were  done 
they  would  log  more  than  1,000  interviews.  It  was  Jim  De- 
Lorto,  the  A.T.F.  agent,  who  after  cruising  the  suburban 
horse  barns  for  about  a  year  finally  found  what  he  hoped 
was  the  bit  of  leverage  they  were  looking  for.  After  an 
hour  or  so  of  coaxing,  a  frightened  stable  hand  shared 
what  he  promised  was  a  closely  held  secret. 

It  was  a  revelation  that  would  take  the  case  in  a  total- 
ly unexpected  direction.  Helen  Brach's  disappearance 
would  no  longer  be  the  only  mystery. 

"The  Sandman's  going  down  to  Florida  this  weekend," 
the  informant  whispered. 

DeLorto  gave  him  a  confused  look. 

"The  Sandman.  Tommy  Burns,"  explained  the  informant 
patiently.  "He's  gonna  put  another  horse  to  sleep." 

Harold  Barry  lay  flat  on  the  roof  of  the  horse 
trailer,  keeping  still,  the  night  rain  pouring  over 
him.  He  was  waiting  for  a  horse  to  be  killed. 
For  the  past  two  days,  since  the  Feds  up  in 
Chicago  had  called  with  the  tip,  Barry  and  his 
team  of  agents  from  the  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services  had  been 
on  the  case.  They  had  picked  up  the  trailer  with 
the  Illinois  license  plates  carrying  its  load  of  show 
horses  as  soon  as  it  had  crossed  the  state  line,  and  they 
had  followed  it  all  the  way  down  to  Canterbury  Farms 
in  Gainesville.  Now  it  was  a  little  after  10  at  night,  on 
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February  2,  1991,  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  bu 
and  from  his  hideout  on  top  of  the  truck,  a  weary] 
ry  was  watching  as  the  horses  were  being  loade 
to  the  van  for  the  next  leg  of  the  trip,  to  West 
Beach. 

The  loading  area  was  lit  by  powerful  overhead 
it  might  just  as  well  have  been  a  stage.  Tommy  Bui] 
husky,  boyish  30-year-old  stable  hand  who  was 
known  as  Tim  Ray,  and  his  partner,  Harlow  Arlie, 
long,  eerie  shadows  about  the  yard  as  they  led  one 
after  another  up  the  wooden  ramp  and  into  the  va 
was  hard  work,  and  the  driving  rain  made  it  even  u  a 
complicated. 

Nothing's  going  down  tonight,  Barry  soon  decided, 
in  this  mess.  No  way. 

In  the  yard.   Burns  was  leading  the  fourth  hor 
chestnut  gelding— toward  the  van.  There  were  white  s 
ings  on  its  legs  and  a  blaze  on  its  face.  Burns  tugge   '■■ 
the  lead  shank,  and  the  horse  obeyed,  walking  si 
forward. 

And  then  it  happened,  so  suddenly  that  it  caught 
ry  unprepared.  He  was  powerless  to  stop  it.  Too  stui 
even  to  cry  out.  It  was  overwhelming;  the  mind  can 
process  such  an  event  in  bits  and  pieces,  like  snaps 
For  there  was  Arlie  behind  the  horse's  right  rear  le 
crowbar  raised  high  in  his  hand.  He  brought  the  iron 
down  with  all  his  might.  The  bone  cracked:  a  loud, 
rible,  and  distinct  sound.  The  horse  fell  instantly  to 
ground.  Neighing.  Screaming.   Burns  held  on  tighth 
the  lead.  The  horse  wailed,  in  shock.  Then  crazy,  po 
ful,  the  animal  lurched  up  on  three  legs.  Tearing  k  fa 
from  Burns.  Suddenly  falling.  And  still  wailing,  wail 
wailing.  And  then  it  was  up,  and  gone,  trying  some 
to  escape. 

As  Arlie  ran  after  the  gelding,   Burns  waited  in 
rain.  Even  he  seemed  shaken  up  by  what  had  happei 
An  hour  or  so  later,  however,  Burns  was  talking  on  a 
hilar  phone  to  Donna  Brown,  the  gelding's  owner 
West  Palm  Beach.   Mission  accomplished,  he  sign; 
the  well-known   trainer,   who  was   married  to   Bui 
Brown,  the  superbly  gifted  Grand  Prix  rider  and 
mer  Olympic  competitor.  Streetwise  would  seem  to  h|fc. 
slipped    off   the    slick    ramp    while    being    loaded 
the  rain.  She  would  collect  her  $25,000  from  the  in 
ance  company.  And  Burns  would  get  his  $5,000  exc 
tioner's  fee. 

It  was  after  midnight,  as  Burns  and  Arlie  were  driv  w 
in  the  van  down  Route  26,  when  the  Florida  High\ 
Patrol  struck.  Lights  flashing,  sirens  howling,  they  ca  I 
at  the  van  from  all  sides.  Burns,  in  the  confusion,  m  111 
aged  to  jump  from  the  cab.  He  was  running  down    kt 
road  when  one  of  the  state  agriculture  agents  stepped  i 
of  the  woods  with  a  shotgun  in  his  hands.  "We  were 
the  farm,"  he  said  evenly.  "We  saw  it  all." 

Burns  instantly  went   rigid,   trying  not  to  move 
muscle. 
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n  <  hicago,  Pete  Cullen  was  getting  ready  to  leave 
y  for  church  thai  Sunday  morning  when  the  call  came 
a  from  a  supervisor  with  the  Florida  Department  of 

Agriculture.   As  soon  as  he  heard   the   news,   lie  was 
on  the  phone  to  Steven  Miller.  "They  arrested  Burns," 

I  he  announced  immediately. 

II  The   two   men   flew  OUt   of  the   wintry  city   that 
morning  and,  their  connecting  flight  having  been  de- 

:,  layed,  arrived  in  sunny  Gainesville  just  after  lunch. 
Iny  went  straight  to  the  Alachua  County  jail.  But  they 
Idn't  talk  to  Tommy  Burns.  They  needed  permission 
i  i  his  attorney,  whom  the  court  hadn't  gotten  around 
ippointing.  The  wheels  of  justice  grind  pretty  slowly 
I.  i  Sunday  in  Alachua  County.  Steven  Miller  and  Pete 
len  had  no  choice  but  to  wait.  And  wait.  It  gave  them 
rs  )1   of  opportunity  to  speculate  about  what  Tommy 
sins,  who  had  hung  around  Chicago  horse  barns  for 
;j  s,  might  know  about  Richard  Bailey.  They  were  hop- 
there  would  be  enough  to  push  the  Brach  investiga- 
forward.  Still,  after  a  long  day  of  hectic  travel,  their 
lnl  was  becoming  pretty  frayed. 

in  hey  didn't  get  to  speak  with  Burns  until  after  eight 
night.  And  then  they  couldn't  find  a  room  in  which 
,ti  lave  their  conversation.  There  just  wasn't  any  free 
egee  in  the  jail. 

i  crew  this,  Miller  thought.  He  needed  privacy.  And  he 
I-  waited  long  enough.  So  when  he  saw  the  broom  clos- 
1  he  attacked.  Brooms,  mops,  buckets— they  all  went 
|\  ng  out  into  the  hallway.  Then  he  dragged  Burns  and 
J  newly  appointed  attorney  into  the  narrow  space. 
lehow  Cullen,  who  was  enough  of  a  bruiser  to  have 
ed  on  a  Bureau  swat  team,  managed  to  squeeze  in. 


O.K.,"   Miller  began  hotly,  not  even  attempting  to 

ceal  his  anger  and  impatience  as  he  stood  just  inches 

j   from  Burns  in  the  broom  closet.  "A  federal  attor- 

i)  and  an  F.B.I,  agent  haven't  flown  halfway  across  the 

ntry,  haven't  waited  around  all  day,  just  because  you 

a|ke  a  horse's  leg.  We  want  to  know  everything." 

j4iller  thought  that  was  preamble  enough.   In  a  mo- 

[lit  Burns  would  be  sharing  all  he  knew  about  Richard 

ijley,  about  the  disappearance  of  Helen  Brach. 


iitiey,  ao< 
nstead. 


Burns  told  another  story.  "I've  killed  horses 

;,i  half  the  famous  names  in  the  industry." 

eiTiere  are  lots  of  ways  to  kill  horses,  the  Sandman  re- 

d,  as  if  beginning  a  children's  fairy  tale.  He  had  tried 

g-Pong  balls,  jamming  them  up  the  animal's  nostrils 

it   would  suffocate.   But  that  takes  an  awfully  long 

e    Maybe  12  minutes,  and  it  isn't  pretty  watching  the 

u  se  thrash  about  gasping  for  air.  So  he  switched  to 

bage  bags.  But  that,  too,  was  a  real  bitch.  You  had  to 

p  the  bag  tight  over  the  horse's  head  while  the  ani- 

I.  straining  with  all  its  might  to  breathe,  would  be 

cing  up  a  storm.  Electrocution    that  was  his  favorite 

i  /.  A  Florida  attorney,  a  man  who  worked  for  the  in- 

ance  companies,  had  taught   him.   Slice  an  extension 


cord  down  the  middle  Attach  an  alligatoi  clip  to  th 

ol  each  wire  Strand  One  clip  to  the  horse's  ear.  the  oth- 
er to  its  rectum.  Then  plug  the  cord  in. 

"Yon  better  get  OUt  of  the  way,"  Burns  told  Miller  I  hc> 
go  down  immediately."  But,  he  went  on  almost  apolo- 
getically, the  horses  never  suffered.  It  was  a  painless  way 
of  dying,  he  insisted. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  It  was  also  foolproof.  Electrocution 
looks  a  lot  like  colic.  Unless  an  exacting  autopsy  of  the 
brain  is  ordered,  it  is  just  about  impossible  to  prove  the 
horses  were  murdered.  The  check  from  the  insurance 
company  is  as  good  as  in  the  mail. 

For  10  years.  Burns  calmly  revealed  as  he  stood  across 
from  the  two  men  in  the  Alachua  County  jail  broom  clos- 
et, he  had  killed  horses.  He  had  killed  them  for  socialite 
owners,  trainers,  world-class  Grand  Prix  competitors.  He 
was  a  hit  man.  Anyone  who  had  a  horse  he  thought 
would  be  worth  more  to  him  dead  than  alive  could  hire 
the  Sandman.  His  usual  fee  was  $5,000  an  execution— al- 
though once,  he  bragged,  he  got  S40.000  for  killing  a 
horse  insured  for  $250,000.  One  week,  when  business  was 
booming,  he  had  taken  care  of  three  horses.  All  told,  he 
figured,  he  had  killed  20  horses,  mostly  show  jumpers. 
over  the  last  decade. 

He  was  a  regular  on  the  circuit.  Everyone  knew  him. 
he  said.  And  everywhere  he  went,  from  Palm  Beach  to 
Westchester  County,  he  traveled  with  his  canvas  athletic 
bag.  Inside  were  the  simple  tools  of  his  deadly  trade— the 
split  extension  cord  and  the  alligator  clips. 

He  was  the  Sandman.  When  he  appeared,  it  was  a 
warning  that  a  horse  would  soon  be  going  to  sleep.  For 
good. 

The  story,  part  confession,  part  boast,  came  pouring 
out  of  Burns.  He  wanted  to  cpoperate.  he  kept  on  re- 
peating. He  said  he  was  glad  it  was  over. 

But  Steven  Miller  knew  better.  That  night  in  the  broom 
closet  he  had  stumbled  on,  he  would  say.  the  show-horse 
industry's  "dirty  little  secret." 

There  are,  goes  a  small  wisdom  frequently  repeat- 
ed around  the  show-horse  circuit,  two  things  a 
rider  definitely  needs.  Money  and  more  money. 
And  more  money. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  involved  in  the 
horse  world  learns  very  quickly  to  appreciate 
that  daunting  reality.  Showing  horses  is  a  costly 
pastime.  A  talented  jumper— a  horse  game  and 
agile  enough  to  take  on  a  course  filled  with  ob- 
stacles and  jumps— will  cost  perhaps  $30,000.  But  a  great 
horse,  one  that's  strong,  smart,  fast,  and  beautiful— a 
1,500-pound  animal  that  can  be  ridden  by  a  world-class 
athlete  against  a  ticking  clock— will  go  for  more  than 
$1  million.  Worse,  buying  the  horse  is  simply  the  en- 
trance fee.  Barn  and  board  can  run  to  $2,000.  A  month. 
Then  there  are  trainers  and  vet  bills  to  pay.  And  tack 
to   buy.    Shoeing   can   cost   (Continued  on  page    138 
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le  Nigel  Hawthorne  a  favorite 
of  Mrs.  Thatchers.  Nod; 
YNN  BARBER  reports,  his 
ring  role  in  the  film  version 

of  Alan  Bennetts 
,  I  iadness  of  George  III 


should  bring  bun 
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CROWN  JEWELS 


Onstage  as  George  III. 

mowng  from  i Ik 

imperial  to  (he  insane. 

Nigel  Hawthorne  was 

hailed  as  deliu-ring 

the  kintl  of  performance 

that  is  going  to  be 

talked  about  for  years." 

Helen  Mirren.  fur  left, 

joins  Hawthorne 

■  for  the  film. 


COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE 


hen  Nigel 
Hawthorne  first  played  the  King  in  The  Mad- 
ness of  George  III  three  years  ago,  London's 
Sunday  Telegraph  hailed  it  as  "the  kind  of  per- 
formance that  is  going  to  be  talked  about  for 
years."  It  has  been  talked  about  for  years- 
right  from  its  debut  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre  through  its  American  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1993.  The  big  imponderable  question  was: 
Would  it  ever  be  filmed?  Could  it  be?  Holly- 
wood producers  might  have  felt  safer  with  a 
big-name  star.  But  Alan  Bennett,  who  wrote 
the  play  (and  adapted  it  for  the  screen),  and 
Nicholas  Hytner,  who  directed  it,  insisted  on 
Nigel  Hawthorne.  Bennett  wrote  in  the  play's 
preface:  "Without  Nigel's  transcendent  perfor- 
mance, the  King  could  have  been  just  a  gab- 
bling bore  and  his  fate  a  matter  of  indifference." 

Discussions  about  the  film  went  on  and  on 
and  on.  Hawthorne  learned  the  project  was 
certain  only  last  May  when  Nicholas  Hyt- 
ner summoned  him  to  Shepperton  Studios  to 
show  him  the  production  designs.  One  month 
later  they  were  filming  the  movie,  which  was 
shot  in  nine  weeks,  on  a  shoestring  budget  of 
$8  million.  When  I  asked  Hawthorne  if  he  got 
star  treatment,  he  laughed  and  said,  "No,  no, 
no— in  any  case  I  don't  behave  like  one.  I  had 
my  own  little  trailer  with  bits  falling 
off;  I  nicknamed  it  my  Winnebago.  But  every- 
one was  very  nice  to  me— they  knew  they 
had  to  be,  because  there  is  so  much  physical 
action  in  the  picture  my  survival  was  rather 
important!" 

Few  actors  can  be  said  to  have  "arrived" 
so  dramatically  so  late  in  their  careers 
(Hawthorne  is  65).  Born  in  England  but  raised 
in  South  Africa,  he  barely  worked  till  he  was 
40,  and  didn't,  he  says,  know  for  certain  he 
was  in  the  right  profession  till  he  was  50.  His 
fame  came  primarily  from  television  roles— as 
the  incandescent  Archdeacon  Grantly  in  The 
Barchester  Chronicles,  as  the  effete,  endearing 
Georgie  in  Mapp  and  Lucia,  and  as  the  up- 
tight civil  servant  Sir  Humphrey  Appleby  in 
the  political  satire  Yes,  Minister,  which  was  so 
unaccountably  loved  by  Mrs.  Thatcher  that 


"Without  Nigel's 

transcendent  performance, 

the  King  could  have  been 

just  a  gabbling  bore  and  his  fate 

a  matter  of  indifference," 

said  Alan  Bennett,  who  wrote 

George  III  and  adapted  it  for  film. 

Mirren,  who  stars  in  the 

superb  PBS  detective  series 

Prime  Suspect, 

plays  the  Queen. 


she  once  demanded  to  perform  in  it  herself. 
Hawthorne  seemed  then  to  be  a  master  of 
subtle,  small-screen  effects— the  cynically  raised 
eyebrow,  the  pursed  lips  of  disapproval,  the 
barely  perceptible  sneer.  Only  the  very  obser- 
vant would  have  noticed  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Appleby  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his 
Malvolio,  just  as  George  III  would  be  his 
King  Lear. 

But  then  came  the  astonishing  play  Shadow- 
lands.  No  one  was  surprised  that  Hawthorne 
could  play  C.  S.  Lewis,  the  crotchety  Oxford 
don;  the  surprise  came  in  the  scene  when  he 
learned  that  his  wife  (played  by  Jane  Lapotaire) 
had  cancer,  and  his  racking  sobs  and  devas- 
tating grief  left  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  A 
rather  light  comic  actor  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  great  tragedian. 

So  what  happened  to  him?  How  did  this 
hitherto  cool,  controlled,  somewhat  reticent  ac- 
tor learn  to  unleash  such  wells  of  emotion? 
Passion  is  not  what  strikes  you  when  you  meet 
him.  He  is  kind,  courteous,  intelligent,  but 
never  emotional.  It  would  be  easy  to  believe 
that  he  was,  say,  a  retired  doctor  or  the  chair- 
man of  some  useful  body  like  a  water  board. 
Passion  surfaces  only  when  he  offers  to  show 
you  his  greatest  achievement— and  points  to  the 
garden  he  created  from  a  bare  paddock  in  just 
10  years.  Somewhere  upstairs  in  his  440 -year- 
old  Hertfordshire  manor  house  there  are 
Olivier  and  bafta  (British  Academy  of  Film 
and  Television  Arts)  and  Tony  awards,  but  it 
is  the  garden  he  wants  to  show  off. 

All  Hawthorne  will  say  about  acting  is 
"Some  people  act  to  parade  their  vanities,  and 
others  do  it  to  hide  from  themselves— that's  prob- 
ably me."  As  a  young  man  he  felt  that  his  gift 
was  for  comedy,  but  "I  suppose  I've  become 
more  serious  as  I've  grown  older."  A  few  years 
ago  he  witnessed  the  long  death  of  a  close 
friend  from  AIDS,  and  perhaps  it  was  this  ex- 
perience that  unleashed  his  tragic  potential.  Alan 
Bennett  believes  that  "what's  happened  with 
Nigel  is  that  he's  discovered  another  area  of 
his  personality— he's  a  more  powerful  actor 
than  anyone  imagined."  □ 
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Silvio  Be., 
billionaire  owne. 
one  of  the  world's 
largest  media  empires 
was  elected  prime  nun 
of  Italy  on  a  tidal  wave 
of  personal  popularity. 
Eight  months  later, 
he  is  tarnished'  by  the  very 
corruption  he  vowed  to 
extinguish,  and  trapped  in  a 
rieo-Fascist  alliance. 
At  his  palatial  villa 
outside  Milan, 
the  once  irrepressible 
entrepreneur  tells 
Jll||fiACHRACH  of  * 
his  misery  and  despair 
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OH.  SILVIO! 

"Receiving  heads  of  stale. 

prime  ministers  from  foreign 

countries,  addressin; 

Parliament.  These  things  are 

contrary  to  m>  nature," 

says  the  besieged  Berlusconi. 

I  suffer  doing  these'lhings. 

Suffer  physicall). 

Suiter.  Suffer." 
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Not  true.  Not  true!  This 
too  is  a  total  lie!  Look 
what  has  happened  to 
me!  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  what  is  said 
about  Signore  Berlu- 
sconi is  false!  Contin- 
ual lies,  continual  lies. 
Ceaseless  lies!" 
From  the  droop  of 
his  tiny  frame  to 
the  raspiness  of  his 
throat,  Italy's  billion- 
aire prime  minister, 
Silvio  Berlusconi,  is 
fatigued,  depressed, 
even  defeated.  And  all 
this  just  three  days  af- 
ter his  58th  birthday!  Perhaps  this  is 
why  he  refers  to  himself  in  the  third 
person,  why  he  says  he  is  leading  "a 
life  uncomfortable  beyond  measure." 
Once  it  was  so  very  different. 

"Oh,  the  beautiful  bras  and  slips 
that  have  passed  through  this  house!" 
the  butler  of  Berlusconi's  Milan  res- 
idence said  in  the  days  when  Berlu- 
sconi was  adored  in  the  national 
polls.  "Eighty-three  percent,  the  peo- 
ple loved  me!"  sighs  Berlusconi,  who 
has  always  employed  a  personal  poll- 
ster. "I  was  once  the  most  popular 
person  in  Italy!"  But  that  was  last  win- 
ter before  his  election;  before  the  Great 
Seducer  was  forced  to  sing  the  lead 
in  the  long-running  opera  of  Italian 
corruption;  before  the  arrest  of  his 
brother;  before  his  marriage  of  con- 
venience with  the  neo-Fascist  party. 
The  bride  wore  black  and  turned  out 
to  be  more  seductive  than  the  new 
prime  minister. 

Would  you  rather  buy  a  used  car 
from  Berlusconi?  L'Espresso  magazine 
inquired  in  October.  Or  from  Gian- 
franco  Fini?  More  Italians  chose  Fini— 
a  longtime  neo-Fascist  whose  re- 
furbished party  also  includes  colorful 
names  from  the  past.  Most  vivid: 
Alessandra  Mussolini,  granddaughter 
of  II  Duce,  a  pinup  parliamentarian 
in  thin  white  blouses  and  thick,  shiny 
lip  gloss.  ("My  election  was  an  im- 
portant test,"  she  declares.  "We  are 
growing  very  fast.") 

Today  the  neo-Fascists  seem  the  least 
of  Berlusconi's  burdens.  "The  mo- 
ment I  entered  politics,"  he  moans, 
"I  made  a  choice  that  was  ruinous  to 
my  own  popularity.  I  had  to  suffer 
the  envy  of  the  moderates.  My  wealth 
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is  obvious  to  many  people  because  I 
have  many  houses.  So  many  things.  I 
changed  my  life  for  the  worse.  It's  in- 
credible. I  have  everyone  jumping  on 
me.  The  judges  on  one  side,  the  news- 
papers on  the  other,  the  other  indus- 
trial groups.  But  these  are  things  I 
shouldn't  talk  about." 

Silvio  Berlusconi,  leader  of  the 
world's  fifth-richest  industrial  nation, 
feels  cursed.  "I  removed  myself  from 
my  company,  which  no  longer  has  a 
bulldozer  like  me  working  for  it,"  he 
says.  "No  one  believed  I  could  take 
this  on.  But  I  was  convinced  of  the 
opposite,  and  as  usual  I  was  right!" 

What  possessed  him  to  run  for  of- 
fice? Berlusconi  is  amazingly  candid. 
He  entered  politics  to  save  his  compa- 
ny, Fininvest— one  of  the  world's  largest 
media  empires— from  the  Communists. 
"The  left  would  have  given  us  a  gov- 
ernment with  no  business  freedom, 
where  it  wouldn't  have  been  possible 
to  work— one  in  which  many  entrepre- 
neurs would  have  stopped  doing  busi- 
ness and  many  would  have  gone  to 
foreign  countries." 

Would  Silvio  Berlusconi  have  fled? 

"Yes.  The  entrepreneur  needs  free- 
dom. I  had  never  even  thought  about 
being  prime  minister  before.  I  con- 
sidered myself  to  be  at  war." 

He  is  still  fighting  but  now  the 
battle  is  to  remain  in  office.  Ironical- 
ly, the  price  of  his  political  survival 
may  be  his  media  empire.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  put  his  three 
TV  channels  up  for  sale. 

/  I  I  /  pupo— the  baby— is  what  they  call 
Berlusconi  now,"  says  Anselma 
Dell'Olio,  wife  of  a  government 
spokesman.  "We  have  these  two 
gears  here.  One  gear  is  that  Berlu- 
sconi is  the  Antichrist,  who  is  go- 
ing to  run  the  country  to  hell  like 
a  South  American  dictator.  The 
other  is  to  say  he's  just  a  child." 
The  nickname  is  a  constant  re- 
minder that  despite  his  acumen  as 
an  entrepreneur  Berlusconi  is  a  po- 
litical infant,  a  man  who  began  his 
career  in  politics  in  the  prime  min- 
ister's chair,  a  man  accustomed  to  cor- 
porate yes-men  who  now  seems 
floored  by  what  he  perceives  as  a 
deplorable  lack  of  national  grati- 
tude. As  chief  of  state  he  controls 
the  three,  dull  government-owned 
television  networks.  As  a  media  mogul. 
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he  also  owns  Italy's  three  most 
ular  private  channels,  which  It 
fused  to  sell  off  after  he  entered  c 
despite  critics  worried  about  th 
dependence  of  the  media. 

"These  people  forgot  to  turn  on 
televisions  and  look,"  he  says,  cl 
disgusted.  "They  are  continually 
ical  of  me,"  he  complains.  "I 
the  election  despite  the  newspaper 
despite  television.  And  I  goverr 
spite  newspapers  and  despite  t( 
sion.  Berlusconi  has  always  ha 
struggle  against  the  world  of  the 
dia,"  he  snaps,  oblivious  to  irony.  ' 
I  continue,  practically  every  da 
wage  this  battle.  And  all  for  the 
of  my  country!  And  instead  of 
oring  this,  the  fact  that  I  rem 
myself  from  my  company,  despite 
I'm  doing  for  the  country  .  .  .  ' 
swallows  hard.  He  cannot  go  on 

Just  months  ago,  he  was  a  tyc 
in  the  Theodore  Dreiser  mode— toi 
single-minded,  irrepressible:  "Think 
many  women  in  the  world  would 
to  go  to  bed  with  me  and  I  delft 
know  about  it,"  he  would  say.  "Lif 
a  communications  problem."  On  a 
it  to  France,  he  plopped  down  ; 
grand  piano  in  the  Elysee  Palace 
proceeded  to  play  and  sing  "Au  Rev 
Paris"  for  a  pained  Francois  Mitterra 
These  days,  however,  he  seems  to  hi 
lost  his  verve.  Under  his  dark  eyes, 
tie  crescents  bulge  with  fatigue. 

"I  don't  know  if  I'm  making  my 
clear,"  Berlusconi  says.  "I've  had 
give  up  a  very  pleasant  life.  I  hadicfo 
delightful  profession,  which  was  te 
vision.  I  had  large  stores.  I  had  boo 
which  I  love.  In  Italy,  you  know, 
publish  one  out  of  every  four  boold] 
And  also  I  owned  a  soccer  team,  t  \  ra 
Milan  soccer  team,  which— thanks  n% 
me— won  more  trophies  than  any  ot  ttalia 
er  team  in  the  world.  I  have  the  N  4, 
1  team.  But  I  never  became  the  goali  it|:(. 

"And  so  I  had  to  tell  myself— I  \\i\- 
to  change  my  life  and  leave  my  cits;, 
my  family.  I  never  would  have  thoug  \ 
about  doing  what  I'm  doing:  recei  V 
ing  heads  of  state,  prime  ministers  froi  % 
foreign  countries,  addressing  Parli  \, 
ment.  These  things  are  contrary  ti;s 
my  nature!  So  while  a  politician  like  \ 
these  things,  I  can't  bear  doing  theflia- 
I  suffer  doing  these  things.  Suffe  n 
physically."  Signore  Berlusconi  shake  1 
his  head.  "Suffer.  Suffer." 

"So  politics  makes  ..." 
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rlusconi  lifts  my  tape  recordci 
'  s  lips,  .1  practiced  gesture.  I  ong 

when  he  was  scrappy,  single,  .incl 
i*i  g,  he  worked  on  the  Italian  Riv- 

is  a  ship's  entertainer,  romancing 
"i-ig  French  girls  with  heartache 
■  ;     I  lie  song  is  changed  now,  but 

yrics  are  much  the  same. 

.  .  .  makes  me  suffer!" 


ilvio  Berlusconi  suffers  in  the 
village  of  Arcore,  just  a  few 
miles  north  of  his  hometown 
of  Milan,  on  a  million  square 
meters  of  tranquil  walled-in 
beauty.  He  suffers  under  the 
protection  of  telecameras,  in- 
fra-red lights,  and  a  large  elec- 
tronic gate  controlled  by  a 
iful  of  various  buttons  and  alarms, 
the  last  12  years  he  has  taken  do 
s  unaccompanied  outside  his  vil- 
here  he  lives  in  virtual  solitude, 
Hided  by  54  men  with  pistols.  From 
i  he  departs  in  an  armored  gray 
edes  600,  which    his  faithful  train- 
loasts— "can  burn  for   15  minutes 
ght  without  self-destructing." 
is  wife,  Veronica,  a  former  actress, 
some  miles  away  with  their  three 
ilren  in  another  large  villa.  This 
ary  arrangement,  the  new  prime 
ster  is  fond  of  recounting,  has 
i:d  substantially  to  his  long  list  of 
onsibilities.  "I  must  take  care  of 
lany  tiny  problems,  you  just  can't 
line:  I  must  control  the  intensity 
he  lighting  on   my   paintings.   I 
t  check  to  see  if  there's  dust  un- 
Ithe  furniture,  if  the  wax  on  the 
has  been  applied  correctly,  if  the 

0  is  accurately  tuned,  if  the  Gau- 
lishes are  filled." 

he  middle-class  impeccability  of  il 

1  was  once  a  novelty  and  a  delight 
Italians  accustomed  to  stuffy  lead- 

who  babbled  incomprehensible 
tchese.  Berlusconi,  with  a  cam- 
n  jingle  that  sounded  like  the  theme 
i  Jurassic  Park,  was  a  breath  of 
i  air.  He  dubbed  his  political  par- 

or/u  Italia!,  a  soccer  slogan.  His 
irises  were  straight  out  of  a  Rea- 

handbook  school  vouchers,  pri- 
vation of  industry  and  health  care, 
breaks  for  entrepreneurs.  He  was 
aby-faced  crooner  who  sang  the 
:test  tunes. 

I  too  am  a  househusband,"  Berlu- 
ii  assured  delighted  lady  voters  dur- 

the   elections   that   brought   him 
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"He  wants  .^ 

teronica  to  give  IbI 

impression  of S 

being  wildly  sexei£ 
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THE  GREAT  SEDICER 

"They  live  apart." 

an  observer  remarks  of  Berlusconi 

and  his  wife,  the  former 

Veronica  Lario.  abowi  here  at 

La  Scala  in  Milan  in  December  ll>l).V 

"He  speaks  to  her  rarcl\. 

He  is  more  or  less  negligent, 

you  might  say. 
so  little  interested  in  love." 
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into  office  in  May.  It  was  assumed  at 
the  time  that  he  would  scrub  away 
the  filth  that  lay  under  the  furniture 
of  the  old  regimes.  Now  it  seems  that 
the  prime  minister  himself  may  be 
due  for  a  dusting.   "What  do  you 
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want?,"  Berlusconi's  best  friend  asked 
one  newspaper.  "Berlusconi  should 
be  whiter  than  white?  Washed  with 
Dash?" 

Attired  this  Sunday  morning  with 
unusual  informality  in  navy  running 
pants,  running  shoes,  and  a  matching 
long-sleeved  polo  shirt,  Silvio  Berlu- 
sconi is  seated  like  Napoleon  in  his 
surprisingly  compact  living  room, 
which  is  stuffed  with 
outsize  18th-century  fur- 
niture. The  villa  was  pur- 
chased 15  years  ago— 
along  with  its  glassware, 
crystal,  silverware,  and 
paintings— for  a  mere 
half-billion  lire.  It  was 
worth  far  more,  claim 
Milanese  socialites. 

Berlusconi  is  no  more 
than  five  feet  six  inch- 
es—a restless  man  in  a 
state  of  constant  desire. 
He  is  hungry  for  pleasure,  accom- 
plishment, accoutrements.  "The  most 
important  thing  to  do  in  the  morn- 
ing is  look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror 
and  please  yourself,  please  yourself, 
please  yourself,"  he  used  to  say  when 


FASHIONABLE  FASCISTS, 

STOLEN  KISSES 

From  top:  Parliamentarian  Alessandra 

Mussolini,  granddaughter  of  II  Duce, 

niece  of  Sophia  Loren;  former 

prime  minister  Giulio  Andreotti,  who, 

one  witness  claims,  gave  the  kiss 

of  respect  to  a  Mafia  boss;  neo-Fascist 

leader  Gianfranco  Fini,  who  is 

widely  considered  Italy's  smartest— 

and  most  ambitious  -politician. 
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he  was  simply  a  happy  titan.  He 
a  child's  urgent  need  to  acquire 
consume.  He  has  1 1  houses  on 
dinia. 

The  villa  at  Arcore  is  a  low-1 
sprawl  the  color  of  cantaloupe.  I 
placid    kitchen    a    yc 
chef,  crowned  by  a  to 
is  preparing   Berluscc 
lunch.  A  skinny  old  v, 
an,  wearing  a  white  s< 
of  apron,  washes  di 
by  hand.   Outside,  in 
fine    fall    weather,    tl 
chestnuts  plop  on  the 
of  closely  shorn  grass 
rings  the  swimming  tML 
and  soccer  field.   Yo 
deer  roam  an  area  ck 
off  from  the  acreage  Lri 
the  anterior  lawn,  which  is  seer 
by  potted  lemon  trees,  jasmine, 
the  light,  dusty  smell  of  late  ora 
roses. 

In  the  far  left-hand  corner  of 
room  where  Berlusconi  reigns  in 
armchair  of  champagne-colored  vel 
stands  a  gigantic  escritoire  topj 
like  a  violin  with  gilt-edged  cur 
It  is  painted  bright  marigold.  Hi 
plump  Chinese  porcelain  pots  cramn 
with  small  red  flowers  squat  or 
massive  rug  bordered  with  livelier  b 
soms.  The  prime  minister's  critics  h 
created  a  near  mythology  based 
the  estate. 

"They  imagined  recently  that  I  h 
a  bed  and,  suspended  over  it,  an  aquL  , 
ium.   With  fish   in  it!   And  it's 
solutely  the  last  thing  that  would  e1  I 
come  to  my  mind.  Me.  someone  w 
is  so  simple,  who  loves  simple  thin 
Things  that  are  nature." 

Overcome,  the  prime  minis*!, 
briefly  lapses  from  Italian  into  Fren 
(he  speaks  almost  no  English,  a 
ficiency  he  finds  mortifying).  In  t 
interval,  I  sneak  a  glance  across  t 
living  room  at  Pietro  Cascella,  t 
prime  minister's  favorite  sculptor,  w 
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izing  disconsolately  at  his  drink, 
etched  concoction  of  synthetic  or- 

adc  and  amaro  served  in  a  crys- 

hampagne  glass 

owe  my  visit  to  Cased  la.  It  is  a 
liure  of  Berlusconi's  respect   for 

famous  old   sculptor  that   he   let 

nto  his  living  room,  for  his  ha- 

of  the  press,  especially  the  for- 

•iv  is  well  known. 

tou!  You  are  a  Communist!"  the 
j  .a  magnate  informed  an  English 

I  nalist  during  his  first  and  only 

ical  campaign.  A  French  journalist 

ordered  by  the  agitated  candi- 

to  return  at  once  to  her  native 

"Shame  on  you!"   Berlusconi 

II  imed  at  a  Spanish  reporter.  Ear- 
this  year  the  foreign  press  con- 
1\  suggested  that  Silvio  Berlusconi 

"  Fascist  tendencies,  just  because 
l]lecided  to  welcome  Fini  and  the 
h'ierly  feeble  neo-Fascist  flank  into 
:  "uling  coalition. 

1  ni  is  a  remarkably  cool  customer 
■jkeep  my  feet  firmly  planted  on 
ground,"   he  informs  me).   But 
I  usconi  can't  contain  his  anger. 
trolls  his  eyes,  flails  his  arms, 
shouts.    "He    is    controlling," 
isher  Leonardo  Mondadori,  chair- 
of  Berlusconi's  publishing  empire, 
is  me  with  astounding  candor.  "He 
want  to  control  every  word."  Upon 
usconi's  ascension  to  power,  al- 
t  all  foreign  and  domestic  jour- 
its  were  resolutely  denied  access, 
ut  Cascella  is  never  stopped  by 
I  alert  guards  at  the  electronic  gates 
r^rcore,  where  he  is  engaged  in  a 
important  project,  a  large  mar- 
niausoleum  fronted  by  intricate 
lze  gates.   Across  from  a  little 
'e  bench  outside  is  a  terra-cotta  win- 
1:1  with  a  rendering,  carved  by  Ca- 
'la's  wife,  Cordelia  von  den  Steinen, 
ill  the  objects  that  make  the  af- 
fe  worth  living: 

\iul  here  are  the  flowers.  And  a 
she  says  as  she  traces  her  hand- 
rk.  "And  the  telephone.  And  there 
fruits:  bananas,  grapes,  and  tan- 
nes.  And  then  the  keys  to  the 
Ibox." 

0  Berlusconi  will  receive  mail  in 
Hereafter? 

'he  bites  off  a  grin.  Cascella  prefers 
to  call  this  a  mausoleum,  but  a 
Ilitory,  she  explains  before  we  start 
n  the  36  cold  steps  to  the  sar- 
bagus,  which  could  easily  enclose 


two  whole  Silvios.  One  day  there  will 
be  36  graves  here,  so  the  Italian  kadti 
can  be  surrounded  by  friends  and  lain 
ily. 

What  did  Berlusconi  tell  you  when 
he  asked  you  to  build  him  a  mau- 
soleum'.' I  ask  Cascella. 

"He  told  me  not  to  make  it  look 
too  sad." 

Berlusconi  wants  a  happy  end- 
ing. It  is  what  he  has  con- 
ditioned his  countrymen  to 
expect,  too,  for  he  was  the 
tycoon  who  gave  them  their 
first  taste  of  electronic  fan- 
tasy. Italy  united  late  com- 
pared with  most  Western 
countries,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til television  came  that  Italian,  not 
local  dialects,  actually  became  the 
universally  spoken  language.  Berlu- 
sconi, however,  gave  Italy  an  identity 
diluted  with  Yankee  genes.  Dallas.  Hol- 
lywood. Wheel  of  Fortune.  For  a  long 
while  this  made  him  very  happy. 

"And  so  here's  what  happens  now," 
Berlusconi  says  mournfully  in  his 
yellow  living  room.  "Now  I,  who  al- 
ways did  television  from  behind  the 
scenes,  became  suddenly  a  person  who 
goes  out  in  front  of  the  cameras. 
And  this  is  the  last  thing  I  wanted. 
Because  I  am  a  perfectionist,  and  I 
don't  like  going  in  front  of  the  cam- 
eras at  all.  No,  not  at  all.  Because  I 
would  like  a  totally  different  image 
or  appearance." 

What  kind  of  image? 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  the 
prime  minister  replies  miserably.  "But 
I  would  never  choose  myself  for  the 
role  I  now  have  to  project." 

"Berlusconi  told  me,  'You  don't 
understand:  I  hate  TV,  I'm  terrible  on 
TV,'"  reports  Foreign  Minister  Anto- 
nio Martino,  who  found  himself  de- 
bating the  likes  of  Fini  in  Berlusconi's 
stead  during  the  election.  Around  the 
same  time,  one  of  Berlusconi's  cor- 
porate employees  popped  up  at  a  news- 
paper office  with  a  sheaf  of  glossies. 
His  sole  mission,  editors  discovered, 
was  to  extract  from  their  publica- 
tion's files  all  pictures  of  the  balding 
Berlusconi  and  replace  them  with  more 
hirsute  images. 

The  role  Silvio  Berlusconi  current- 
ly has  to  project,  however,  is  not  ex- 
actly hello.  The  clever  pupo  has  swiftly 
passed  from  infancy  into  infamy  and 


is  being  painted  as  the  villain  <>l   the 
local  Watergate    In  Milan  a  group  ol 

relentless  magistrates  are  investigat- 
ing his  spectacular  business  career. 
Specifically,  they  are  scrutmi/ 
F  i in n vest ,  the  company  he  founded 
and  has  yet  to  relinquish.  These  mag- 
istrates unlike  Berlusconi  love  the 
press,  and  give  interviews  practically 
around  the  clock. 

"Beh  it's  useless  to  mince  words," 
confided  Saverio  Borrelli,  the  finely 
featured  chief  magistrate,  to  Corriere 
della  Sera,  Italy's  largest-circula- 
tion newspaper.  "It's  true  we  are  en- 
tering a  crucial  moment  .  .  .  that  we 
risk  touching  those  on  the  highest  fi- 
nancial and  political  levels."  No  one 
doubted  that  he  was  implying  that 
Berlusconi  would  soon  be  under  in- 
vestigation. On  the  October  morning 
that  Borrelli's  words  appeared,  they 
very  nearly  caused  the  collapse  of 
the  government. 

"Borrelli  is  out  of  his  mind,"  Vit- 
torio  Sgarbi,  a  popular  member  of 
Parliament,  told  me.  In  the  pretty  ocher 
Palazzo  Montecitorio,  parliamentarians 
with  bewildered  expressions  and  sag- 
ging jaws  scurried  back  and  forth  to 
emergency  meetings.  But  Sgarbi  was 
collected,  eager  to  talk.  Bad  boy  of 
the  legislature,  he  was  willing,  in  fact, 
to  say  almost  anything. 

Sgarbi  is  -the  kind  of  man  Berlu- 
sconi wishes  he  resembled:  tall,  tall, 
tall.  With  hair.  In  fact,  it  was  Berlu- 
sconi, back  in  his  entrepreneurial  days, 
who  gave  Sgarbi,  a  former  art  critic, 
his  own  TV  show  and  made  him  the 
nation's  heartthrob. 

Did  Sgarbi  think  the  Milan  magis- 
trates would  tag  his  old  boss? 

"Yes,  certainly.  Within  days,  if  not 
hours."  Sgarbi  looked  coolly  amused. 
"You  see,  Berlusconi  has  a  body  and 
a  soul.  The  soul  is  his  present  political 
position:  he  is  prime  minister.  But  the 
body  of  Berlusconi  is  Fininvest,  the  com- 
pany he  owns.  Since  the  soul  and  the 
body  cannot  be  divided,  they  are  in- 
vestigating his  body  to  attack  his  soul." 

"I  have  a  clear  conscience,"  declared 
Berlusconi,  lately  reduced  to  pro- 
nouncements eerily  reminiscent  of  Nix- 
on. "I  will  not  resign,"  the  prime 
minister  said  in  October  in  Palermo 
as  preparations  began  for  a  major 
conference  on  organized  crime. 

A  month  later,  as  he  hosted  an- 
other such   conference,   this  one   in 
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an  aquarium. 


LA  DOLCE  VITA 

The  Berlusconi  villa  at  Areorc, 
a  lew  miles  north  of  Milan, 
is  filled  with  outsize  18th-century 
antiques,  floral  carpets, 
and  paintings  purchased  from 
the  estate's  original  owners, 
the  Casati  Stampa  dynasty. 
Deer  roam  the  estate,  which  now 
includes  a  mausoleum  with 
space  lor  36  Berlusconi  intimates 
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Naples,  Berlusconi  was  served  with 
a  "notice  <»i  guarantee"  asking  him 
to  appeal  before  the  magistrates.  Ii 

was  seen  by  many  as  the  last  straw: 

formal  confirmation  thai  the  prune 

minister  was  being  investigated  foi 
allegedly  approving  bribes  to  lax  in- 
spectors in  1991  and  1992  a  charge 
to  which  he  would  not  respond  when 
1  asked  him  about  it. 

In  every  country,  there  are  cer- 
tain people  who  might  fairly  be 
described  as  nature's  Americans. 
England  boasts  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, along  with  Sir  Lew  Grade 
(another  TV  mogul  who  shares 
Berlusconi's  populist  tastes).  Like 
them,  Silvio  Berlusconi  pushed 
his  way,  American-style,  through 
an  indolent  society,  past  an  entrenched 
class  that  despised  him— and  de- 
spises him  still.  Of  necessity,  the  up- 
per crust  has  lately  sued  for  peace. 
In  September,  Fiat  chairman  Gianni 
Agnelli,  the  uncontested  king  of  the 
Italian  Establishment,  threw  a  small 
but  well-publicized  dinner  for  the 
prime  minister  with  a  dozen  men  pres- 
ent—including Berlusconi's  arch-ene- 
my, Olivetti  head  Carlo  De  Benedetti. 
The  bean  soup,  said  the  guests,  was 
squisita,  but  the  dinner's  long-term  ac- 
complishments remain  dubious. 

"You  know  why  the  Italian  Estab- 
lishment hates  Berlusconi?  Because 
they're  snobs— we're  more  snobbish 
than  the  English,"  declares  Antonio 
Martino,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  whose 
wife,  Carol,  is  American. 

"There's  probably  an  element  of  envy 
or  jealousy  certain  people  feel  to- 
wards Berlusconi  because  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  he's  become 
what  he  now  is:  Berlusconi  is  the 
second-biggest  industrialist,  after 
Gianni  Agnelli,"  reports  Vittorio  Dot- 
ti,  the  prime  minister's  old  friend  and 
Milanese  lawyer.  He  is  using  the  very 
statistics  his  boss  likes  to  give  out. 

But  isn't  Berlusconi  actually  only 
Italy's  fourth-largest  industrialist? 

The  lawyer  waves  a  dark  hand. 
"Depends  on  the  year  ..."  He  moves 
quickly  along.  "Even  the  famous  Ital- 
ian industrialists  have  changed  their 
attitude.  The  dinner  at  Agnelli's  was 
a  signal  that  they  were  opening  up  to 
the  Berlusconi  government." 

Dotti  smiles  gently.  "And  Berlusconi 


has  other  objectives,"  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  prime  minister's  Clin- 
tonesque  need  to  be  beloved  by 
everyone.  The  prime  minister,  Dotti 
wants  to  emphasize,  is  a  man  of  the 
people,  more  popular  here  than  the 
Pope.  "He  has  simple  ways  of  acting, 
a  style  of  speaking  comprehensible  to 
everyone.  He  shares  the  passions  of 
most  people:  soccer  games,  for  instance. 
Music.  Extravaganzas.  Women.  His  soc- 
cer team  has  won  everything  you  could 
think  of.  And  then,  too,  there's  the  myth 
of  the  self-made  man.  He  created  an 
empire  with  his  own  efforts,  with  ge- 
niality, with  his  intelligence. 

"And  therefore  he's  a  little  bit  like 
the  American  myth.  An  Italian  ver- 
sion of  the  American  myth."  Dotti 
lifts  a  thick  warning  brow.  "But  don't 
say  he  started  from  nothing,  because 
in  the  beginning  Berlusconi  came  from 
a  bourgeois  family." 

n  the  beginning,  Silvio  Berlusconi's 
father  had  difficulty  paying  his  two 
sons'  Catholic-boarding-school  tu- 
ition. Luigi  Berlusconi,  who  died 
five  years  ago  and  who  will  (when 
law  permits)  be  reburied  in  his 
son's  grand  mausoleum,  was  a 
faithful  employee  of  the  Banca 
Rasini  in  Milan.  This  bank  had 
exactly  one  branch  and,  interestingly, 
only  one  teller  window.  Despite  its 
seeming  insignificance,  however,  the 
Banca  Rasini  was  investigated  in  the 
80s  because  of  its  alleged  ties  to  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  elder  Berlusconi  was  the  kind 
of  functionary  bankers  pray  for.  "He 
would  sharpen  the  stubs  of  pencils 
before  giving  workers  new  ones,  would 
pick  up  paper  clips  that  had  fallen 
to  the  floor.  He  switched  off  super- 
fluous lights,"  delighted  bank  owner 
Carlo  Rasini  informed  Giovanni  Rug- 
geri  and  Mario  Guarino,  authors  of 
one  Berlusconi  biography.  "If  Silvio 
had  wanted  it,  I  would  have  taken 
him  into  the  bank,  but  he  had  other 
ideas." 

Young  Silvio  conceived  the  idea  of 
borrowing  heavily  from  his  father's 
retirement  savings  to  go  into  the  real- 
estate  business,  constructing  and  sell- 
ing condominiums.  At  25,  he  had 
few  other  assets:  several  months  of 
singing  Nat  King  Cole  songs  on  the 
Mediterranean  love  boat,  a  degree  in 
law,  an  appreciation  for  hard  cash 
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that  overrode  more  arcane  consider- 
ations (he  wrote  his  doctoral  thesis 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  advertising,  a 
topic  chosen  because  a  local  Mil- 
anese public-relations  firm  was  pay- 
ing S3, 000  for  the  best  paper  on  the 
subject).  The  young  Berlusconi  also 
had  a  passion  for  work.  He  was  known 
for  his  habit— practically  unheard-of 
in  Italy  of  arriving  on  the  job  five 
minutes  early.  And  he  possessed  un- 
wavering loyalty,  especially  to  the 
men  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
friend him,  before  he  became  famous 
and  rich. 

His  loyalty  is  returned  to  this  day. 
Berlusconi  has  made  his  friends  wealthy, 
prominent,  and  envied,  a  group  unto 
themselves.  Fedele  Confalonieri,  a  school 
chum  who  played  piano  on  the  love 
boat,  now  heads  the  much-investigated 
Fininvest  empire.  ("We  are  being  per- 
secuted like  Jews,"  he  told  one  news- 
paper.) Cesare  Previti,  Berlusconi's 
longtime  buddy  and  lawyer,  is  now  Italy's 
minister  of  defense,  although  on  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Washington  he  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  recalling  the  name 
of  Manfred  Worner,  the  late  head  of 
NATO,  an  organization  of  which  Italy  is 
very  much  a  part. 

Vittorio  Dotti,  now  the  prime  min- 
ister's party  whip,  is  an  effective  guide 
to  Berlusconi's  intricate  past. 

"Look,"  he  says,  "Berlusconi  start- 
ed with  small  stuff,  then  slowly  he  in- 
vested in  bigger  things."  In  fact,  as 
two  Italian  biographies  of  the  current 
prime  minister  point  out,  the  details 
concerning  the  financing  of  Berlusconi's 
early  business  ventures  were  a  lot  murki- 
er than  his  lawyer  suggests.  In  1963, 
when  he  was  only  27,  Berlusconi 
launched  a  particularly  ambitious  proj- 
ect: the  construction  of  an  entire  neigh- 
borhood for  4,000  people.  Most  of 
the  capital  came  from  what  is  gener- 
ally described  as  "a  mysterious  Swiss 
finance  company." 

A  fellow  entrepreneur  in  the  con- 
struction venture,  Giovanni  Botta,  said, 
"We  got  a  bit  of  capital  from  the 
Banca  Rasini,  and  for  the  rest— I  don't 
know.  It's  better  not  to  speak  about 
the  money." 

Berlusconi's  subsequent  project  was 
even  more  spectacular— an  entire  satel- 
lite city  located  just  20  minutes  out- 
side Milan  near  the  local  airport  of 
Linate.  This,  too,  was  funded  by  the 
same  mysterious  Swiss  capital.   Mi- 
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lano  2,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  chan 
collection  of  orange-tiled  condo 
um  apartment  buildings  with  nea 
tie  swimming  pools.  At  the  tim  P 
its  construction  it  offered  sedu1 
lures  for  its  hoped-for  10,000 
dents:  bicycle  paths,  jogging  path 
square  meters  of  greenery,  an  a 
cial  lake,  a  Jolly  hotel. 

And  a  delectable  plum:  its  own 
vate  television  station,  Telemilano,  w 
began  broadcasting  in  1974.  It  w 
fortuitous  decision.  A  few  years 
much  to  the  horror  of  RAI— Italy's 
owned  television  system— the  It 
courts  ruled  that  private  stations  c 
broadcast  their  own  shows.  But  t 
private  stations  were  forbidden  to 
pand  into  national  networks. 

The  Italian  Communist  Party,  w 
has  always  had  a  strong  follow 
instantly  predicted  an  impending  a 
alypse:  "Jungle  of  the  airwaves,"  "\ 
West  TV."  The  Communists,  in  i 
proved  visionary.  Like  Berlusc 
himself. 

"Want  me  to  give  you  my 
mandments?"  he  would  say.  "G: 
up  in  something  that  resemble 
democracy.  Believe  more  in  pec 
than  in  the  state,  and  more  in  yc 
self  than  in  other  people.  Constn 
Produce.  Broadcast.  Transmit.  A 
if  possible,  call  yourself'  Silvio 
lusconi." 

By  1982,  he  owned  27  local 
tions  and  two  channels  (eventually 
would  acquire  three),  whose  rati: ;,fs 
soared  to  37.8  percent  of  total  vi<le 
ership.  His  company,  Fininvest— a  c 
glomerate  of  housing  developmei 
advertising  and  insurance  compani 
television  stations,  newspapers,  maj 
zines—  located  in  Milano  2,  was  r 
ing  in  $312.5  million  a  year.  He  v 
importing  $60  million  worth  of  sho 
from  America. 

By  the  time  Berlusconi  consider  ^  cr 
running  for  office  he  also  had  t  &'  th 
country's  biggest  publishing  comj  "Berlu 
ny  (Mondadori  was  wrenched  fro'1 
rival  De  Benedetti  after  a  long  bi 
tie),  the  top  newsmagazine,  and  a  rn 
jor  department   store/supermarM  sl 
He  had  just  sold  an  important  rig  °n 
wing  newspaper  to  his  devoted  youn  "v 
er  brother.  To  outward  appearance s 
he  seemed  totally  untouchable.  P 
one  Italian  journalist  puts  it,  "You  don 
need  censorship  if  you  control  AB( 
CBS,  NBC,  CNN,  The  New  York  Time 
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i  I'coplc."  Now  even  government  l  V 
Berlusconi  production. 

I  lliink   il   was  soil   of  an   Orwell 
(roach,"  concedes  Leonardo  Mou- 
rn 

II  this  activity  involved    even  in  a 

ton  with  fairly  toothless  anti-mo- 
>lv  laws  a  lot  of  hustle.  Since  the 
rls  had  decreed  that  the  private 
ons  could  not  broadcast  programs 
iltaneously,  Berlusconi  created  a 
9  of  traveling  videocassette  carri- 
t0  deliver  tapes  of  General  llospi- 
and  The  Thorn  Birds  to  his  800 
I  relay  stations  by  plane,  train, 
k,  and  motor  scooter, 
s  for  politics,  the  Berlusconi  of 
80s  was  as  open  as  his  face.  "We're 
kU  with  everyone  and  have  no 

0  grind,"  he  told  journalists,  not- 
that,  big-time  capitalist  though 

vas,  he  had  hired  Stefania  Craxi 
ghter  of  the  Socialist  prime  min- 
•  Bettino  Craxi— as  a  reporter  for 
of  his  non-networks, 
i  fact,  Craxi  was  far  more  than 
ely  the  proud  father  of  a  Berlu- 
ni  employee.  The  Socialist  politi- 

1  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
ion  and  godfather  to  Berlusconi's 
born  daughter  by  Veronica  Lario. 

1980  the  already  married  Berlu- 
ni  had  seen  a  play  The  Magnifi- 
Cuckold—va  which  Lario  appeared 
naked.  She  became  Berlusconi's 
tress,  then  his  second  wife.) 
terlusconi's  union  with  Craxi  is  more 
resting,  for  the  old  Socialist  be- 
te  the  mogul's  chief  protector.  The 
that  Craxi-  convicted  of  accepting 
million  in  kickbacks  has  now  fled 
Tunisia  is  something  of  a  relief  to 
Oisconi's  Cabinet,  which 
s  not  want  him  to  return. 
:an  promise  you,"  Craxi 
>  me  over  the  phone  from 
mmamet,  Tunisia,  "I  will 
er  come  back  to  Italy 
see  the  magistrates." 
Berlusconi  and  his  com- 
ma I  TV  were  born  pret- 
much  simultaneously 
h  Craxi,"  Berlusconi's 
t  friend,  Fedele  Con- 
mien,  revealed  some 
is  ago.  "Their  friendship 
1  the  result  of  two  men 
0  reacted  in  the  same 
v  to  the  prevailing  [left- 
ideology  of  the  70s. 
r   Craxi.   as   for    Berlu- 


sconi,  America   was   no  longei    a   sin 
lamed  wealth  was  honorable." 

In  October  l()X4,  three  judges  or- 
dered federal  agents  to  confiscate  tapes 
from  Berlusconi's  TV  stations  and 
shut  down  his  hundreds  of  transmit- 
ters. Evidently  there  had  been  com- 
plaints from  morose  competitors 
suggesting  that  Berlusconi  was  broad- 
casting nationally,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  in  a  very  network-like  way.  "Mis- 
ter TV,"  as  Berlusconi  was  then  known, 
thereupon  saw  to  it  that  the  telephone 
lines  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi  where  his 
good  friend  Prime  Minister  Craxi 
worked    were  (Continued  on  page  140) 


"I  changed  my 
life  for  the  worse. 

Its  incredible.  I  be 

everyone 
jumping  on  me- 

the  judges, 
the  newspapers." 
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RENAISSANCE 
MAN 

Silvio  Berlusconi  be 
his  career  in  the  late  : 
singing  pop  songs 
on  an  Italian  love  boat. 
Today,  in  addition  to 
television  stations,  magazin 
and  a  book-publishing  firm, 
the  tycoon  owns  a 
soccer  team  in  Milan. 
Here  he  is  hoisted 
aloft  by  his  players  after 
Milan  A.C.  won 
the  European  Cup 
in  1«89. 
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so  long— -seven  years  and  seven  months,  to  be  precise— she's 
hey've  begun  to  look  alike.  "We  sometimes  look  horrifyingly 
[There's  a  shot  of  us  kissing  and  it  actually  looks  quite  rude!" 
Is  with  an  aplomb  belying  her  bad-girl,  punk  past.  Another 
p  finds  quite  rude  is  the  relentless  ogling  by  the  British  press, 
l/e  been  on  her  like  a  pack  of  Rottweilers  since  she  ap- 
w/ith  Grant  at  the  Four  Weddings  and  a  Funeral  premiere 
Rned  into  a  scanty  black  Versace  creation,  now  known  to 
Brm-blooded  Englishman  as  That  Dress.  "I  have  been  ac- 
^itting  the  feminist  movement  back  50  years,"  she  says.  "I 
J  it  was  an  evening  dress.  It's  very  nice,  it's  a  beautiful 
Ipny  places!  But  it  was  no  big  deal!"  The  dress  may  not 


stantly,  newspcrjiM 

Osmond  (a  lie),  her  o^H 

past  with  a  punker  named  Se|IM 

Hurley  and  her  current  friend  app  . 
"I  almost  feel  Hugh's  blood  now,"  she  s^ 
formed  a  production  company,  called  Simian  ,- 
movies  "with  a  large  part  in  them  for  Hugh."  As  for , 
her  next  picture  is  called  Mad  Dogs  and  Englishmen^K 
group  of  heroin  addicts,  not  Noel  Coward).  The  film  is  the  rol 
her  career,  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  scantier^^ 
dress  that  made  her  famous.  Now  all  they've  got  to  worry  c 
what  Hugh  will  wear  to  her  premiere.  —MATTHEW  TY 
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Though  they  no  longer  dominate  the  society  pages 

or  the  Forbes  Four  Hundred — they've  even  sold  the  Breakers — 

there  is  still  magic  in  the  Vanderbilt  family  name. 

DOMINICK  DUNNE  joins  a  reunion  of  more  than  a  hundred  descendants 

of  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  legendary  patriarch 

who  was  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  world,  to  find  out  what 

has  become  of  the  great  American  dynasty 


Photograph  by  NEAL  SLAVIN 
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In  front  uf 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Church  on  Park  Avenue— 

the  In oii/i  doors  .iimI 

triple  portal  were  a  gfft  of 

Alice  Gwynpc  \  underbill 

and  her  children 

11)6  Vuiidcrhilt  family 

members  attt-iidinu  the 

reunion  pose  beneath  a 

roduction  of  a  painting 

of  the  ( 'oiuinodnre. 

For  their  names, 

hirn  iu  (ia»t  U6. 


77?^  Vanderbilts  have  asked  us  up  for  tea 

We  don 't  know  how  to  get  there,  no  siree. 

—Irving  Berlin, 

"A  Couple  of  Swells," 

from  Easter  Parade. 

The    Commodore    was    my 
great-grandmother's  grand- 
father," said  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  III,  explaining  his  place 
in  the  maze-like  Vanderbilt 
family  tree  as  his"  13-year- 
old  son,  Charles  Scribner  IV, 
already  a  bit  of  a  Vander- 
bilt historian  him- 
self, having  recently 
written    an    essay 
on  his  great-great- 
great-great-grandfa- 
ther, stood  beside 
him  and  listened. 
Of  the    126   Van- 
derbilt descendants 
—out  of  hundreds— 
who  had  gathered 
in    New    York    in 
May  to  commemo- 
rate the  200th  birth- 
day of  Commodore 
Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt, one  of  the  rich- 
est    men     in     the 
world  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1877,  there  was  hard- 
ly one  over  the  age  of  reason 
who  could  not  in  a  sentence  trace 
his  descent  from  the  self-made 
shipping-and-railroad  magnate. 

The    Vanderbilts    as   people 
think  of  the  Vanderbilts— those 
dizzyingly  glamorous  folks  who 
all  lived  in  big  houses  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  monopolized  the 
society  pages  for  almost  75  years, 
eclipsing  every  other  great  name 
in   American    society— haven't 
been  Vanderbilts  for  the  last  50 
years,  give  or  take  a  few  years. 
Although  they  are  all  able  to 
locate  themselves  in  the 
Vanderbilt  genealogy,  for 
an  outsider  they  are  a  dif- 
ficult lot  to  keep  track 
of.    For    openers,    the 
Commodore     had     12 
heirs,  and  his  first  son, 
William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
had  8.  Thereafter,  there 
was  a  profusion  of  first 
wives  and  first  husbands 
and  second  wives  and 


l!K 


second  husbands  and,  later,  third 
fourth  wives  and  third  and  fourth 
bands,  resulting  in  half-brothers 
half-sisters  and  stepbrothers  and 
sisters.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  IV,  kr 
as  Neil,  outdid  them  all  by  marr 
seven  times,  although  those  parti 
unions  were  without  issue.  To  fu 
confuse,  there  was  a  Cornelius 
Cornelius  III,  and  a  Cornelius  I\ 
named  after  the  founding  father 
self;  a  William  H.,  a  William  H. 
William  K.,  and  a  William  K.  jui 
and  three  Alfreds,  whom  we  will 
with,  including  the  organizer  of  the 
reunion,  45-year-old  Alfred  Vande 
Jr.,  the  first  son  of  the  dashing  he 
racing  enthusiast  Alfred  Vander  \ 
By  rights,  the  organizer  should  be  a 
Alfred  Vanderbilt  III,  because  his 
ther's  father— who  played  a  heroic 
in  the  history  of  the  family  when 
went  down  on  the  Lusitania  in 
while  saving  women  and  children 
ter  the  ship  had  been  hit  by  a  ( 
man  submarine  during  World  ) 
I— was  also  called  Alfred  Vander 
For  reasons  unexplained,  his  son 
fred,  who  was  only  two  at  the  ti 
was  not  called  junior.  That  Alfi 
now  82,  did  not  meet  his  older  h 
brother,  William,  by  their  father's  1 
marriage,  until  they  were  introdu 
at  a  debutante  party  by  the  hostess  wl 
they  were  young  adults.  Alfred 
nior's  mother,  the  former  Jeai 
Murray  of  the  rich  Irish  Catholic  M 
ray-McDonnell  clan  of  New  York  i  p 
Southampton,  was  the  second  of 
fred  Vanderbilt's  three  wives.  Jear 
Murray  Vanderbilt,  who  now  lives 
Palm  Beach,  was  not  present  at 
reunion.  Nor  was  her  successor 
Mrs.  Alfred  Vanderbilt,  Jean  Harfcty 
Vanderbilt,  who  has  three  Vanderr0'1 
children.  Former  spouses  of  Vand are  ^ 
bilts  were  not  invited,  but  Vandert  W 
widows  with  children  were. 

The  handsome  and  impeccably  I  J1  to 
lored  Alfred  Vanderbilt  Jr.,  who  us  "^ 
to  be  called  Butch  and  have  hipp  m 
length  hair  and  lead  a  rock  'n'  r  lnJ  i 
band  called  the  Four  Fifths,  thouj  "! 
up  the  idea  for  the  reunion.   He  ^ 
now  the  president  of  his  own  publi11 
relations  firm,  has  been  married  f  ^ 
23  years  to  his  wife,  Alison,  and  0n 
the  father  of  two  children.  "I  halrf 
no  inheritance,  or  trust  fund,  or  ain 
other  Vanderbilt-type  money,"  he  saij 
"I  put  on  the  reunion  myself.  I  us*' 
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2  iwii   money  Ibi    the  expenses    Id 

iin  in  ;i  second." 
kc  many  Vanderbilt  sons,  Alfred 
j    >r   had   .1   difficult    time   growing 

i|\i    mil  became  something  ol  a  rebel. 

\  m  ,ieeded  to  go  somewhere  where 
name  Vanderbilt  meant  nothing 
Boever,  so  I  went  into  the  music 
ness."  At  school,  he  sometimes 
d  himself  Tony  Vanderbilt,  or  Tony 
ray,  Murray  being  the  maiden 
B  of  his  mother.  In  music,  he  called 
;elf  Al  Vanderbilt.  As  a  publie-re- 
ns  figure,  he  was  instrumental  in 
ging  the  Grammy  Awards  back 
view  York,  and  the  tall  ships  to 
'  York  in  1992  for  the  celebration 
memorating  the  500th  anniversary 
Columbus's  discovery  of  America, 
sister,  the  writer  Heidi  Vander- 
who  lives  in  Oracle,  Arizona, 
not  attend  the  reunion.  Nor  did 
son.  Jack  Harris,  by  her  first 
riage,  to  Jones  Harris.  Jack  is  study- 
to  be  a  nuclear  physicist. 
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ire  Lily  Pons  without  a  throat, 
tre  Harold  Vanderbilt  without  a  boat. 
ire  Billy  Sunday  without  a  sinner, 
ire  dear  Missus  Corrigan   without 
dinner  . . . 

—Cole  Porter, 
"A  Picture  of  Me  Without  You," 
from  Jubilee. 


,"1  he  reunion  day  started  at  8:30 
'  in  the  morning  with  a  bus  trip 
from— where  else?    Vanderbilt 
Avenue  in   Manhattan  to  the 
Vanderbilt  Mausoleum  and  bur- 
ground,  adjacent  to  the  Moravian 
letery  on  Staten  Island,  where  the 
Id  of  seven  generations  of  the  fam- 
ire  laid  to  rest.  Staten  Island  was 
birthplace  of  the  Commodore.  It 
there    that    he   borrowed   $100 
n  his  mother  to  start  his  shipping 
mess,  a  loan  he  repaid  a  year  lat- 
n  the  amount  ol'  $1,000.  Staten 
nd   remained   his   home   for 
ny  years    even  after  he  had 
le  a  fortune    before  he  moved 
mansion  on  Washington  Square, 
he   mausoleum   part   ol'  the   re- 
on   was   skipped   by   most   ol'  the 
"brants.   There   was   a    transporla- 
1  charge  of  $15  a  person   for  the 
,   although   1   saw   no   one   pay   up 
mi  the  money  was  asked  for.  Whit- 


ney Tower  Jr.,  a  Vandeibill  descen 
danl  through  his  great  grandmothei 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  made  a 
joke  thai  the  Vanderbilts  were  too  broke 

to  pay,  and  evoked  laughter.  Broke? 

Perhaps.  Hut  it's  their  kind  of  broke, 
which  is  different  from  most  other 
people's  kind  ol'  broke.  Although  the) 
were  once  the  richest  family  in  the 
nation,  today  there's  not  a  one  on  the 
Forbes  list  ol'  the  400  richest  people 
in  America.  "Most  ol'  our  generation 
doesn't  have  any  inherited  fortune,  or 
if  it  does,  it's  too  small  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  fortune,"  one  family  mem- 
ber wrote  to  me  after  the  reunion.  But 
sing  no  sad  songs  for  the  Vanderbilts. 
They're  doing  O.K.  There  are  still 
quite  a  few  millionaires  in  the  bunch, 
but  mostly  millionaires  in  the  low  mil- 
lions, leading  quiet  lives  far  removed 
from  the  splendors  of  yesteryear.  The 
rich  Vanderbilts  today,  rather  than  be- 
ing Vanderbilt-rich,  are  rich  mostly 
through  their  marriages  into  such  il- 
lustrious families  as  the  Whitneys,  the 
Havemeyers,  and  the  Mil- 
likens,  to  name  just  a  few. 
On  the  way  to  the  mau- 
soleum, the  bus  driver 
got  lost  on  Staten  Island, 
and  no  one  aboard 
seemed  to  have  a  clue 
as  to  how  to  get  there 
until  the  Countess  An- 
thony Szapary,  a  no- 
nonsense  lady  of  76 
steeped  in  the  histo- 
ry of  her  illustrious 
family,  stepped  up 
next  to  the  driver 
and  began  giving 
directions  in  com- 
manding tones.  "You 
make  a  right  turn  there  at 
the  next  corner  and  go  about  a 


red  f<MWMir  \  underbill. 

who  went  down  on 

torpedoed  LuMtania, 

and  (hi  Ma)  X.  1915. 

St «  York  Times 

(turning  the  iilrocit). 
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1  won  t  sue 
you,  for  law  is  too 

slow,"  said 
the  Commodore. 

I.I.J        Ml  *  11 

1  will  ruin  vou. 


mile,"  she  said,  pointing  the 

way.  She  was  dressed  t^  <5\,'V**,'~  fA^' 

in  a  pale-blue  <&$&>  xfi&ffi\fl%r 
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Cornelius  III  and 

Grace  participate 

in  New  York's 

Easter  Parade,  1932. 

Opposite,  the  Duchess 

of  Marlborough,  nee 

Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  and 

her  son  Lord  Ivor  Spencer 

Churchill,  painted  by 

Giovanni  Boldini  in  1906. 

Insets:  top,  Whitney 

Tower  Jr.  at  his  bachelor 

party  in  New  York  at  the 

downtown  club  Area. 

flanked  by  Reinaldo  Herrera, 

left,  and  columnist  1  aki 

Theodoracopulos,  1985: 

bottom,  Alfred  Gwyune  Yaoderbilt 

in  his  grandstand  ho\  at  the 

Santa  Anita  racetrack  with  Alice 

Gwynne  Preston,  1937. 


Ineywere         .m 
*  people  with  $100  million 

.&        and  no  taxes.  ',  I 

r  It  became  a  lifestyle  /?i 
of  royalty." 
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"  Social  priestess 
Grace  Vanderbilt 
(upper  right)  turns 
toward  the  camera  and 
talks  to  the  man  beside 
her  at  a  formal  dinner 
party  in  her  mansion 
at  640  Fifth  Avenue, 
which  was  torn  down  in  1946. 
The  photograph  appeared 
in  a  special  Vanderbilt  feature 
in  Vogue  in  November  1941, 
written  by  the  original 
Vanity  Fair's  founding  editor, 
Frank  Crowninshield. 
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.mi  and  .1  white  straw  hat.  I  be  conn 

less,    whose    first    name:    is    Sylvia,    is 

l;iI led  Syvie  by  family  members  She 
is  the  great-great-granddaughter  ol 
the  Commodore  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Commodore's  grand- 
son Cornelius  Vanderbilt  II,  who 
built  one  of  the  two  most  famous  ol 
all  the  Vanderbilt  mansions,  the  Break- 
ers in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The 
countess,  whose  mother,  Gladys  Van- 
derbilt Szechenyi,  inherited  the  Break- 
ers, spends  her  summers  in  that  vast 
palace,  as  she  has  for  most  of  her 
life,  but  on  the  very  private  top  floor, 
the  part  not  open  to  the  public. 

The  mausoleum,  like  many  of  the 
Vanderbilt  mansions,  was  designed 
by  the  Francophile  Richard  Morris 
Hunt,  the  dean  of  American  archi- 
tecture, who  had  a  passion  for  mar- 
ble and  chateau-like  structures.  It  sits 
behind  gates  on  15  beautifully  land- 
scaped acres  designed  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  who  also  designed  Cen- 
tral Park  in  Manhattan  and  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn.  Only  Vanderbilts 
with  the  last  name  Vanderbilt  are 
buried  within  the  mausoleum.  The  oth- 
ers, the  offshoots  of  the  family  through 
the  marriages  of  Vanderbilt  daugh- 
ters, for  instance  the  Shepards  and 
the  Sloanes,  are  buried  in  family  clus- 
ters throughout  the  15  acres. 

As  we  entered  the  mausoleum,  we 
were  given  beeswax  tapers  to  see  our 
way  from  vault  to  vault  and  to  read 
the  inscriptions.  "The  reason  you  need 
a  light  is  that  the  vandals  have  blown 
out  all  the  glass  above  and  the  win- 
dows have  been  boarded  over,"  said 
the  countess,  shaking  her  head  in  ex- 
asperation. Outside,  walking  from  grave 
to  grave,  she  gave  a  little  commen- 
tary on  several  of  them.  Looking  down 
on  her  mother's  grave,  she  said, 
"Nobody  had  a  more  wonderful 
ife  than  I  have  had.  I  had  fabu- 
lous parents,  a  wonderful  grand- 
mother I  adored.  She  was  edu- 
cated, spoke  three  languages. 
My  family  had  principles.  They 
stood  up  for  things." 

Lady   Sarah   Churchill, 
a  granddaughter  and  heir 
o\~  the   famed  Consuelo 
Vanderbilt,  whose  moth- 
er forced  her  into  a  so- 
cially advantageous  but 
deeply  unhappy    mar- 
riage with  the  ninth 
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"I  needed  to 
go  where  the  name 

Vanderbilt 
meant  nothing,  so  I 
went  into  the  music 
business.' 


From  top: 

the  ninth  Duke  of 

Marlborough, 

whose  marriage  to 

Consuelo  Vanderbilt  in 

1895  brought  the 

family  a  title; 

Gloria  Vanderbilt, 

who  keeps  the 

family  name  in  the 

columns,  on  her 

winning  pony  at  the 

Piping  Rock  Horse 

Show  on  Long  Island  in 

1937  and  with 

Frank  Sinatra  on  New 

Year's  Eve,  1954. 


Duke  of  Marlborough  in  November 
1895,  a  marriage  that  eventually  end- 
ed in  annulment,  told  me,  "I  said  to 
Alfred  we  should  get  Harold  Vander- 
bilt moved  from  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  mausoleum  on  Staten 
Island.  It's  where  he  should  be."  Harold 
Vanderbilt,  a  brother  of  Consuelo, 
was  the  inventor  of  contract  bridge 
and  a  famed  yachtsman  who  three 
times  successfully  defended  the 
America's  Cup.  Because  of  a 
hip  operation.  Lady  Sarah, 
who  now  lives  in  Old 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  and 
Miami,  Florida,  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  reunion, 
as  was  her  brother  the  cur- 
rent Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  resides  at  Blenheim  Palace. 
"I  couldn't  agree  with  Sarah 
more,"  said  Countess  Szapary, 
her  cousin.  "It's  an  outrage  Harold 
is  buried  in  Rhode  Island. 
And  Bill  Vanderbilt  is  buried 
somewhere  up  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  should  be  in  the 
*  mausoleum  too.  If  my  moth- 
er had  been  alive,  he  would 
never  have  gotten  away  with 
it."  She  was  talking  about 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  III,  the 
former  governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  was  the  only  child 
from  the  first  marriage  of  the 
Alfred  Vanderbilt  who  went 
down  on  the  Lusitania.  She 
reflected  for  a  moment  and 
then  added,  "I  suppose  they 
thought  it  was  a  gloomy  spot." 


/  wanna  wedding  like  the  Vanderbilts 

have, 
Ev'ry thing  big,  not  small. 
If  I  can 't  have  that  kind  of  a  wedding, 
I  don't  wanna  get  married  at  all. 

—Irving  Berlin, 

"An  Old  Fashioned  Wedding," 

from  Annie  Get  Your  Gun. 

Back  in  Manhattan,  phase  two 
of  the  reunion  took  place  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  on 
Park  Avenue,  a  church  asso- 
ciated with  the  Vanderbilt  fam- 
ily for  127  years.  The  triple  portal, 
designed  by  Stanford  White,  and 
the  three  sets  of  bronze  doors  were 
given  by  Alice  Gwynne  Vanderbilt 


and  her  children  in  memory  of  fa' 
nelius  Vanderbilt  II.  If  attendanc 
the  mausoleum  seemed  meager|jj 
St.  Bart's  the  various  family  elem 
began  to  converge  in  much  la: 
numbers.  The  vestibule  of  the  chtf i 
had  a  pre-wedding  or  pre-fun 
feeling  as  cousins  who  had  not  s 
one  another  for  years  exchanged  gi 
ings.  Children  were  taken  arounc 
their  parents  and  introduced  to  i 
tions.  As  in  every  family,  the  s 
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stood  out.  Pamela  LeBoutilliei  ' 
granddaughter  of  Gertrude  Vandei  m  p 
Whitney,  the  sculptress  who  foun  '>■' 
the  Whitney  Museum,  received  a  g  B 
deal   of  attention.    Her   son   J 
LeBoutillier,  the  former  congr 
man  from  New  York,  was  an  us 
Gerta  Conner,  another  Gertrude  "N  w 
derbilt  Whitney  granddaughter  an 
painter  herself,  blew  a  kiss  to  W 
ney  Tower.   Marylou  Whitney, 
fourth  wife  and  widow  of  Corne 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  and  heir  to 
$100  million  fortune,  who  is  a  hoi'1'* 
racing  and  society-page  fixture  <  *  If 
who  sometimes  tap-dances  on  ta  Honor 
tops  at  dinner  parties,  arrived  at  m  rn< 
service  with  Harry  Cooke  Cush  i .  prov 
IV,  long  associated  with  polo  s  Brvice. 
starlets  and  Hollywood  and  Roi  Pi* 
whose  mother,  Cathleen  Vanderl  his  sp 
was  the  much  older  half-sister  aew  C 
Gloria  Vanderbilt,  by  the  first  n  *  L 
riage  of  their  father,  Reginald  Vlhistc 
derbilt,  who  was  said  to  have  gamb  ent.  h 
away  $20  million  in  his  relatively  sh  iltsanc 
lifetime.  Cushing  has  written  in    Vaitit 
as  yet  unpublished  memoir,   Vanc^ioi 
bilt  Scion:  A  Tale  of  Downward  iaesol 
bility,   "My  mother  was  always  v  mecdo 
conscious  of  being  a  Vanderbilt.  metnl 
gave  her  a  sense  of  belonging  tctyto] 
sort  of  hereditary  aristocracy  such  anderl 
that  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britai  Id  ha\ 
Wendy  Vanderbilt,  Alfred  Vanderlhavee 
Jr.'s  older  half-sister  by  their  fatheoho 
first  marriage,  to  Molly  Hudson,  lent  i 
rived    without    her    daughter    Sa  t»her 
Lehman,  whose  birthday  was  tl  lore's 
day  and  who  had  plans  of  her  ov  jet  e 
Wendy  Vanderbilt,  who  is  a  sculp  \  \\\ 
of  note  and  who  was  recently  divorc  Bt"i 
from  Orin  Lehman,  a  grandneph  lose 
of  the  late  New  York  governor  H  liar 
bert  Lehman,  after  24  years  of  m  k 
riage,  said,  "No  ages,  please.  I'm    * 
the  market  again."  The  tall  and  r  n 
trician  Virginia  Smith  Burke,  whc  It 
mother   was   the   second   Consue  \ 
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erbilt,  daughter  of  William  K. 
crbilt  Jr.,  entered  with  her  daugh 


ere  were  hymns  and  prayer  read- 


Ui  i    and  solemn  speeches.    I  he  story 

the  d   told  about  the  S100  the  Com- 
re-fn   >re  borrowed  from  his  mother  to 

the  fleet  and  paid  back  tenfold 

ged    ollowing  year.  Alexander  Heard, 
cellor  emeritus  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
ty,  spoke.   The   university   was 
Jed  in  1873  with  gifts  from  Corn- 
ore  Vanderbilt   that   totaled  $1 
on  by  the   time  of  his  death, 
came  Frank  Braynard,  the  cu- 
of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
Museum.  And  Peter  Stangl,  the 
man  and  C.E.O.  of  New  York's 
opolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ed Richard  Gilder,  the  chairman 
fie   Historic   Hudson  Valley  or- 
ation. The  Reverend  Charles  H. 
:,  the  former  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
ol,  which  so  many  Vanderbilt  boys 
attended  and  which  Alfred  Van- 

sahAlt  Jr.'s  son  Jamie  was  about  to 
luate  from,  gave  the  benediction. 
Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch,  the 

edat|ier  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 

provided  the  biggest  laugh  of 

lervice,  bringing  down  the  rafters 

Roi    Protestant  laughter  when  he  be- 

jerlihis  speech  with  the  line  "I  nev- 

ier  new  Commodore  Vanderbilt." 

idly,  Louis  Auchincloss,  the  great 

|il  historian  and  novelist,  who  was 

|mt,  having  married  into  the  Van- 

c[,  j  nits  and  having  written  a  book  called 
Vanderbilt  Era:  was  not  a  speak- 
Jis  total  understanding  of  the  in- 
cies  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  tree, 

avs  v  inecdotes  about  the  more  spectac- 
members  of  the  family,  and  his 
td  ty  to  place  succeeding  generations 
anderbilts  in  their  moment  in  time 

grllaf  id  have  been  welcome.  He  might 
:If  have  explained  what  everyone  want- 
.■>  know,  the  reason  for  the  dimin- 
lent  of  the  family  fortune,  for 
swhere  along  the  way  the  Corn- 
ore's  driving  ambition  to  succeed 
get  even  richer  was  lost.  Auchin- 
s.  who  has  frequently  used  the 
Be  "nonkosher  Vanderbilts,"  mean- 
those  not  descended  through  the 
iam  H.  Vanderbilt  branch  of  the 
ly.  Stood  leaning  against  a  rail  on 
Steps  outside  St.  Bart's,  apart  from 
i  all,  and  watched  as  the  huge  group 
lirccl  descendants  lined  up  for  a 
ly  photograph. 
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"I  spoke  to  (ieorge  (  ceil  ovei  there," 
he  said,  "but  I  mistook  luni  lot  his 
brother,  who  owns  Billinore."  George's 
brothel  is  William  Amherst  Vander- 
bilt Cecil,  and  Biltniore,  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  built  in  1895  by  then 
grandfather  (ieorge  Washington  Van- 
derbilt III,  one  of  the  children  of 
William  II..  is  thought  to  be  the 
largest  private  house  in  America. 

The  former  mayor  beat  it  right  af- 
ter his  speech  and  didn't  show  up  at 
the  reception  that  followed  at  the 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  also  designed 
by  Stanford  White,  on  Park  Avenue 
at  52nd  Street.  Alfred  Vanderbilt  Jr. 
ended  the  church  ceremony  by  intro- 
ducing the  various  branches  of  the 
complicated  family  tree.  "Would 
all  the  descendants  of  Emily 
Elmira  Vanderbilt,  the  Com- 
modore's fifth  child,  please  stand 
up.  That  includes  the  Thorns, 
Loebs,  Starrs,  Scribners,  and 
Peases."  As  those  people  stood, 
everyone  looked  around  to  see 
them.  Then  Alfred  junior  asked 
those  descended  from  William 
H.  Vanderbilt  to  stand,  and 
they  all  stood.  Et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  Meanwhile,  people  start- 
ed to  talk  among  themselves: 
"Gifford's  grandmother  Marie 
was  first  married  to  Sonny  Whit- 
ney and  then  to  Averell  Harri- 
man."  "I've  known  Charlie  Scribner 
since  I  was  18  years  old,  and  I  nev- 
er knew  he  was  a  Vanderbilt  until  to- 
day." "Mike  Newburg  over  there, 
with  the  beard,  is  Elsie  Vanderbilt's 
son.  Elsie  was  one  of  Bill's  twins."  "I 
heard  Marylou's  having  all  Sonny's 
grandchildren  to  the  Adirondacks  this 
summer." 


Will  Grace  Vanderbilt  appear? 
Why,  of  course  she  will,  my  dear, 
She 's  my  most  intimate  friend' 

—Cole  Porter, 

"My  Most  Intimate  Friend," 

from  Jubilee. 


A 


out  the 


former  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  not  pres- 
ent at  the  reunion  told  me  it 
was  a  hard  name  to  surrender, 
even  for  a  subsequent  marriage, 
so  great  were  the  perks  through- 
world  for  anyone  called  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt.   No  restaurant  anywhere. 


Left  Harold 
Vanderbilt 

■  in . 

icht, 
Rangi  i 
nil  Newport, 
Rhode  Island, 
1937 

Below  Whitney 
Iov.lt  Jr 
and  pal  Mick 

Jaggerin 

the  early  80s 
on  the 
Long  Island 
estate  hmlt 
by  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt 
Whitney. 


Below:  Whitney-branch  members  at  the 
reunion  (standing,  from  left,  Scollay  Whitney. 
Jane  Hurd,  Nancy  Marie  Whitney, 
Christopher  Hurd,  Francine  Douwes  Whitney: 
seated,  Gifford  Whitney,  baby  Harry  Payne 
Whitney  III,  Marylou  Whitney). 
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"I  needed  to 
go  where  the  name 

Vanderbilt 
meant  nothing,  so  I 
went  into  the  music 
l      business."     j 


From  top: 

the  ninth  Duke  of 

Marlborough, 

whose  marriage  to 

Consuelo  Vanderbilt  in 

1895  brought  the 

family  a  title; 

Gloria  Vanderbilt, 

who  keeps  the 

family  name  in  the 

columns,  on  her 

winning  pony  at  the 

Piping  Rock  Horse 

Show  on  Long  Island  in 

1937  and  with 

Frank  Sinatra  on  New 

Year's  Eve,  1954. 


Duke  of  Marlborough  in  November 
1895,  a  marriage  that  eventually  end- 
ed in  annulment,  told  me,  "I  said  to 
Alfred  we  should  get  Harold  Vander- 
bilt moved  from  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  mausoleum  on  Staten 
Island.  It's  where  he  should  be."  Harold 
Vanderbilt,  a  brother  of  Consuelo, 
was  the  inventor  of  contract  bridge 
and  a  famed  yachtsman  who  three 
times  successfully  defended  the 
America's  Cup.  Because  of  a 
hip  operation.  Lady  Sarah, 
who  now  lives  in  Old 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  and 
Miami,  Florida,  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  reunion, 
as  was  her  brother  the  cur- 
rent Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  resides  at  Blenheim  Palace. 
"I  couldn't  agree  with  Sarah 
more,"  said  Countess  Szapary, 
her  cousin.  "It's  an  outrage  Harold 
is  buried  in  Rhode  Island. 
And  Bill  Vanderbilt  is  buried 
somewhere  up  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  should  be  in  the 
*  mausoleum  too.  If  my  moth- 
er had  been  alive,  he  would 
never  have  gotten  away  with 
it."  She  was  talking  about 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  III,  the 
former  governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  was  the  only  child 
from  the  first  marriage  of  the 
Alfred  Vanderbilt  who  went 
down  on  the  Lusitania.  She 
reflected  for  a  moment  and 
then  added,  "I  suppose  they 
thought  it  was  a  gloomy  spot." 


/  wanna  wedding  like  the  Vanderbilts 

have, 
Ev'ry thing  big,  not  small 
If  I  can't  have  that  kind  of  a  wedding, 
I  don't  wanna  get  married  at  all. 

—Irving  Berlin, 

"An  Old  Fashioned  Wedding," 

from  Annie  Get  Your  Gun. 

Back  in  Manhattan,  phase  two 
of  the  reunion  took  place  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  on 
Park  Avenue,  a  church  asso- 
ciated with  the  Vanderbilt  fam- 
ily for  127  years.  The  triple  portal, 
designed  by  Stanford  White,  and 
the  three  sets  of  bronze  doors  were 
given  by  Alice  Gwynne  Vanderbilt 
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and  her  children  in  memory  of  Co 
nelius  Vanderbilt  II.  If  attendance 
the  mausoleum  seemed  meager, 
St.  Bart's  the  various  family  elemen 
began  to  converge  in  much  large 
numbers.  The  vestibule  of  the  churc 
had  a  pre-wedding  or  pre-funen 
feeling  as  cousins  who  had  not  see  "' 
one  another  for  years  exchanged  gree 
ings.  Children  were  taken  around  b 
their  parents  and  introduced  to  rela 
tions.  As  in  every  family,  the  star: 
stood  out.   Pamela  LeBoutillier 
granddaughter  of  Gertrude  Vanderbil 
Whitney,  the  sculptress  who  foundec  ^ 
the  Whitney  Museum,  received  a  grea 
deal   of  attention.    Her   son   John 
LeBoutillier,  the  former  congress 
man  from  New  York,  was  an  usher 
Gerta  Conner,  another  Gertrude  Van- 
derbilt Whitney  granddaughter  and  a 
painter  herself,  blew  a  kiss  to  Whit- 
ney Tower.   Marylou  Whitney,   the 
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fourth  wife  and  widow  of  Cornelius  Moo! 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  and  heir  to  hisP 
$100  million  fortune,  who  is  a  horse- 
racing  and  society-page  fixture  and 
who  sometimes  tap-dances  on  table- 
tops  at  dinner  parties,  arrived  at  the 
service  with  Harry  Cooke  Cushing 
IV,  long  associated  with  polo  and 
starlets  and  Hollywood  and  Rome, 
whose  mother,  Cathleen  Vanderbilt, 
was  the  much  older  half-sister  of 
Gloria  Vanderbilt,  by  the  first  mar- 
riage of  their  father,  Reginald  Van- 
derbilt, who  was  said  to  have  gambled 
away  $20  million  in  his  relatively  short 
lifetime.  Cushing  has  written  in  his 
as  yet  unpublished  memoir,  Vander- 
bilt Scion:  A  Tale  of  Downward  Mo- 
bility, "My  mother  was  always  very 
conscious  of  being  a  Vanderbilt.  It 
gave  her  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
sort  of  hereditary  aristocracy  such  as 
that  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain." 
Wendy  Vanderbilt,  Alfred  Vanderbilt 
Jr.'s  older  half-sister  by  their  father's 
first  marriage,  to  Molly  Hudson,  ar- 
rived without  her  daughter  Sage 
Lehman,  whose  birthday  was  that 
day  and  who  had  plans  of  her  own. 
Wendy  Vanderbilt,  who  is  a  sculptor 
of  note  and  who  was  recently  divorced 
from  Orin  Lehman,  a  grandnephew 
of  the  late  New  York  governor  Her- 
bert Lehman,  after  24  years  of  mar- 
riage, said,  "No  ages,  please.  I'm  on 
the  market  again."  The  tall  and  pa- 
trician Virginia  Smith  Burke,  whose 
mother   was   the   second   Consuelo 
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bnderbilt,  daughter  of  William  K. 
I  inderbill  Jr.,  entered  with  her  daugh 
*ttf. It  Cynthia  Murphy. 
lt'bfi  There  were  hymns  and  prayci  read- 
lcHrjkgS  and  solemn  speeches.  The  Storj 
t-».  as  told  about  the  $100  the  Com 
ff -tuner  fiodore  borrowed  from  his  mother  to 
'  not  set  art  the  fleet  and  paid  back  tenfold 
^iljrei  ie  following  year.  Alexander  Heard, 
'found  b  tiancellor  emeritus  o\'  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
Jiorel  ersity,  spoke.  The  university  was 
the  siai  funded  in  1873  with  gifts  from  Com- 
lillier,  lodore  Vanderbilt  that  totaled  $1 
lillion  by  the  time  of  his  death. 
KHinJtJ  hen  came  Frank  Braynard,  the  cu- 
ator  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
ine Museum.  And  Peter  Stangl,  the 
hairman  and  C.E.O.  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ty,  and  Richard  Gilder,  the  chairman 
if  the  Historic  Hudson  Valley  or- 
■nization.  The  Reverend  Charles  H. 
Tlark,  the  former  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
ichool,  which  so  many  Vanderbilt  boys 
lave  attended  and  which  Alfred  Van- 
lerbilt  Jr.'s  son  Jamie  was  about  to 
graduate  from,  gave  the  benediction, 
he  Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch,  the 
brmer  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
ork,  provided  the  biggest  laugh  of 
he  service,  bringing  down  the  rafters 
ith  Protestant  laughter  when  he  be- 
an his  speech  with  the  line  "I  nev- 
ir  knew  Commodore  Vanderbilt." 

Sadly,  Louis  Auchincloss,  the  great 
social  historian  and  novelist,  who  was 
ndlej  present,  having  married  into  the  Van- 
erbilts  and  having  written  a  book  called 
lie  Vanderbilt  Era,  was  not  a  speak- 
r.  His  total  understanding  of  the  in- 
ricacies  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  tree, 
is  anecdotes  about  the  more  spectac- 
ular members  of  the  family,  and  his 
bility  to  place  succeeding  generations 
:|j  as  \  of  Vanderbilts  in  their  moment  in  time 
"  ■  would  have  been  welcome.  He  might 
,,1,  I  also  have  explained  what  everyone  want- 
ws  !  ed  to  know,  the  reason  for  the  dimin- 
,  ar- 
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ishment  of  the  family  fortune,  for 
somewhere  along  the  way  the  Com- 
modore's driving  ambition  to  succeed 
and  get  even  richer  was  lost.  Auchin- 
closs, who  has  frequently  used  the 
phrase  "nonkosher  Vanderbilts,"  mean- 
ing those  not  descended  through  the 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  branch  of  the 
family,  stood  leaning  against  a  rail  on 
the  steps  outside  St.  Bart's,  apart  from 
them  all,  and  watched  as  the  huge  group 
o\~  direct  descendants  lined  up  for  a 
family  photograph. 


"I  spoke  to  <  leorge  (  ceil  ovei  th< 

he    Bald,      I >■  ■  I    I    mistook    him    loi    Ills 

brother,  who  owns  Biltmore."  ( Jeoi 

brother  is  William  Amlieist  Vander- 
bilt (  ceil,  and  Biltmore,  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  built  in  1X95  by  then 
grandfather  George  Washington  Van- 
derbilt III,  one  of  the  children  of 
William  H.,  is  thought  to  be  the 
largest  private  house  in  America. 

The  former  mayor  beat  it  right  af- 
ter his  speech  and  didn't  show  up  at 
the  reception  that  followed  at  the 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  also  designed 
by  Stanford  White,  on  Park  Avenue 
at  52nd  Street.  Alfred  Vanderbilt  Jr. 
ended  the  church  ceremony  by  intro- 
ducing the  various  branches  of  the 
complicated  family  tree.  "Would 
all  the  descendants  of  Emily 
Elmira  Vanderbilt,  the  Com- 
modore's fifth  child,  please  stand 
up.  That  includes  the  Thorns, 
Loebs,  Starrs,  Scribners,  and 
Peases."  As  those  people  stood, 
everyone  looked  around  to  see 
them.  Then  Alfred  junior  asked 
those  descended  from  William 
H.  Vanderbilt  to  stand,  and 
they  all  stood.  Et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  Meanwhile,  people  start- 
ed to  talk  among  themselves: 
"Gifford's  grandmother  Marie 
was  first  married  to  Sonny  Whit- 
ney and  then  to  Averell  Harri- 
man."  "I've  known  Charlie  Scribner 
since  I  was  18  years  old,  and  I  nev- 
er knew  he  was  a  Vanderbilt  until  to- 
day." "Mike  Newburg  over  there, 
with  the  beard,  is  Elsie  Vanderbilt's 
son.  Elsie  was  one  of  Bill's  twins."  "I 
heard  Marylou's  having  all  Sonny's 
grandchildren  to  the  Adirondacks  this 
summer." 


Will  Grace  Vanderbilt  appear? 
Why,  of  course  she  will,  my  dear, 
She's  my  most  intimate  friend! 

—Cole  Porter, 

"My  Most  Intimate  Friend," 

from  Jubilee. 

A  former  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  not  pres- 
ent at  the  reunion  told  me  it 
was  a  hard  name  to  surrender, 
even  for  a  subsequent  marriage. 
so  great  were  the  perks  through- 
out the  world  for  anyone  called  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt.   No  restaurant  anywhere. 
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and  pal  Mick 
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Below:  Whitney-branch  members  at  the 
reunion  (standing,  from  left,  Scollay  Whitney, 
Jane  Hurd,  Nancy  Marie  Whitney, 
Christopher  Hurd,  Francine  Douwes  Whitney: 
seated,  Gifford  Whitney,  baby  Harry  Payne 
Whitney  III,  Marylou  Whitney). 
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however  crowded,  she  said,  declines  a 
reservation  from  someone  bearing  that 
lustrous  name. 


As  we're  poor  pioneers,  in  a  hod 

financial  fix. 
We'd  appreciate  your  extra  dimes. 
We're  the  Astors,  the  Vanderhilts,  the 

Morgans  and  the  Fricks, 
The  Mackays  and  the  Guggenheims. 

—Cole  Porter, 

"Entrance  of  Emigrants," 

from   Wake  Up  and  Dream. 

When  Dorse y  starts  to  tilt 
That  horn  about. 
Dear  Missus  I  underbill 
Bumps  herself  out. 

—Cole  Porter, 

"The  Leader  of  a  Big-time  Band," 

from  Something  for  the 

Boys. 


According  to  the  essay 
written  by  13-year-old 
Charles  Scribner   IV. 
who  describes  himself 
as  a  great-great-great- 
great-grandson  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  the  patriarch  re- 
ceived the  title  Commodore 
from  his  rivals  on  the  docks 
of  Staten  Island  for  "his  ear- 
ly toughness  and  use  of  pro- 
fanity." The  name  stuck. 

The  Commodore  was 
many  things,  but  he  was  not 
beloved.  When  cheated  in 
business  by  some  former 
associates,  he  is  said  to 
have  uttered  the  phrase 
that  has  become  most  associated  with 
him  over  the  years:  "I  won't  sue  you, 
for  law  is  too  slow.  I  will  ruin  you." 
He  then  set  about  doing  just  that. 
Furthermore,  he  put  his  first  wife, 
Sophia,  the  mother  of  his  children, 
into  a  mental  institution  for  a  short 
time  when  she  was  disinclined  to  leave 
her  home  on  Staten  Island  and  move 
into  grander  quarters  on  Washington 
Square  in  Manhattan. 

Though  the  family  has  long  been 
defined  as  the  epicenter  of  American 
society,  the  entrance  of  the  Vanderbilts 
into  that  rarefied  world  was  not  im- 
mediate. The  acquisition  of  the  for- 
tune consumed  the  lives  of  both 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  his  princi- 
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pal  heir,  William  Henry  Vanderbilt. 
Socially,  the  Astors,  whose  fortune  be- 
gan with  fur  trading,  had  arrived  ahead 
of  the  Vanderbilts,  considered  them 
socially  inconsequential,  and  ignored  the 
parvenus.  Being  snubbed  by  Mrs.  As- 
tor  was.  of  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  early  Vanderbilts  or  their  wives. 
Social  prominence  came  later,  when  they 
were  catapulted  into  society  by  the  fierce 
social  ambitions  of  the  wife  of  the 
Commodore's  grandson  William  Kissam 
Vanderbilt,  the  former  Alva  Smith  of 
Alabama,  who  years  later  pushed  her 
daughter,  Consuelo,  into  marriage  with 
the  ninth  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Alva 
Vanderbilt's  blindingly  splendid  cos- 
tume ball  in  1883  was  an  occasion  of 
spectacular  extravagance  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before 
in  thiscoun- 


One  of  the 


most  respected  men 

in  horse  racing, 

Alfred  Vanderbilt  still 

at  82, 
cuts  an  impressive 


try  and  has 
rarely  been  equaled  since. 
So  great  was  the  anticipation  of  the  Van- 
derbilt ball  that  when  Mrs.  Astor  heard 
that  her  daughter  was  not  going  to  be 
invited  she  was  forced  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt  to  secure  an  invitation  for 
her.  From  the  evening  of  that  ball  on- 
ward, the  Vanderbilts  were  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  fortune  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  said  to  ex- 
ceed $100  million.  Obviously  a  be- 
liever in  the  traditional  system  of 
primogeniture  preserving  a  fortune 
through  the  generations  by  leaving 
everything  to  the  oldest  son,  a  prac- 


binj  ofl 


tice    not    followed    by    his    heirs 
the  Commodore  left  $90  million 
his  eldest  son,  William   Henry  Va    die Bre 
derbilt,  whom  he  had  once  consi    ifil^' 
ered   to  be   something  of  a  disaj  01- 
pointment.   William   Henry  outlive  \ 
his  father  by  a  mere  nine  years,  b 
in  that  time  he  managed  to  turn  tl 
$90  million   into  $200  million,  th  ■■ 
equivalent  in  today's  currency  of  moi 
than  $3.3  billion.  The  Vanderbilts  wer  \\ 
now  not  only  the  richest  family  i  pn  I 
America  but   also  as  rich  as  som 
monarchies. 

Then  came  the  spending.  They  spen  if 
and  spent  and  spent.  The  largest  house  im 
ever  built  in  America  were  built  by  th  st 
Vanderbilts.  "They  were  so  competitive  fenders 
all  those  Vanderbilts.  William  H.  lef 
four  boys  and  four  girls,  and  they  al 
built  big  houses.  They  were  all  tryinj  me 
to  outdo  each  other.  If  you  look  at  th(  Hi  What 
guest  books,  you'll  see.  They  weri  pcial obsei 
always  visiting  each  other,  want  fc  to 
ing  to  see  what  the  other  one  had,'  ;ould  not  I 
said  J.  Watson  Webb  Jr.,  whose  k  left  foi 
grandmother  was  Eliza  Osgooc  if  the  Van 
Vanderbilt,  one  of  William  M-'s  fy  their  n 
daughters.  She  and  her  husband,  I  aid  h 
William  Seward  Webb,  buillpyto 
Shelburne  Farms  in  Vermont.  L>  v 
Today  the  immense  house  is  a  'You  coul 
country  inn.  There  is  also  a  fe « 
museum  of  American  art  and 
artifacts,  founded  by  Watson 
Webb's  mother,  Electra  Have- 
meyer  Webb.  Watson  Webb 
made  a  very  un -Vanderbilt 
decision  when  he  chose  a 
career  in  the  film  industry  in 
Hollywood,  most  of  it  as  a  film 
editor  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  when 
Darryl  Zanuck  was  running  the  stu- 
dio. In  his  house  in  Brentwood,  Cali- 
fornia, are  photographs  of  the  famous 
film  stars  of  the  40s,  50s,  and  60s  who 
were  his  friends,  among  them  Tyrone 
Power  and  Annabel  la  and  Robert  Wag- 
ner and  Natalie  Wood. 

He  did  not  come  to  the  reunion. 
"I  was  in  Shelburne  at  the  time,  and 
I  told  Alfred  I  simply  couldn't  be 
there,"  he  said  over  the  telephone. 
Webb,  a  family  historian  and  skilled 
storyteller,  divides  his  time  between 
Brentwood  and  Shelburne,  where  he 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Shel- 
burne Museum. 

"I  loved  Gladys  Vanderbilt  Szechenyi. 
She  was  the  most  wonderful  woman,"     .  • 
he  said.  "She  was  the  youngest  child     \ 
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ls.  '"'"■f  Cornelius  and  Alice  Vanderbilt.  When 

'    4othci   died  in    I960,  I  called  Gladys 
l7:ri  Vi  t  the  Breakers  to  tell  her,  because  I 

11  lought  she  would  want  to  know  Tin 
1  :'-  oming,'  she  said.  She  wanted  to  be  at 

'"  Mother's  funeral.  In  those  days  it  was 
*'*•!)  ery  hard  to  get  from  Newport  to 
l|1JI||tl  i.helburne,  and  she  got  herself  to  Boston 
nd  took  a  bus  all  the  way  from  Boston 
d  Burlington,  Vermont,  where   I   met 

-  er  at  seven  in  the  morning  at  the  bus 
tation.  The  funeral  was  the  next  day. 

111  t's  something  I'll  never  forget." 

In  addition  to  their  great  houses, 

™  he  Vanderbilts  also  built  the  most 
lous  uxurious  yachts  and  gave  the  grand- 
M  st  entertainments.  None  of  the  big 

j'  penders  of  the  1980s  had  anything 
>n  the  Vanderbilts  when  it  came  to 
howing  off  their  money.  They  fasci- 

11  lated  and  inspired  Henry  James  and 
Edith  Wharton,  the  great  novelists  of 
ocial  observation.  There  was  nothing 
ligher  to  be  than  a  Vanderbilt.  It 
;ould  not  be  topped.  There  was  noth- 

')  ng  left  for  them  to  achieve.  Several 

«  )f  the  Vanderbilt  males  felt  oppressed 
^y  their  wealth.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt said  he  felt  it  robbed  him  of  the 
ibility  to  strive  or  to  achieve  any- 
hing.  As  Alfred  Vanderbilt  Jr.  said, 
'You  couldn't  go  up.  You  were  there. 
They  were  people  with  $100  million 

1111  md  no  taxes.  It  became  a  lifestyle  of 
royalty."  Although  no  one  paid  much 
mention  for  several  decades,  the  for- 
une.  too  often  divided  among  too  many 
neirs,  began  to  evaporate.  And  in 
1913  the  income  tax  came  in. 

In  Harry  Cashing  IV's  as  yet  un- 
published book,  he  writes  that  at  one 
time  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
males  bearing  the  Vanderbilt  name  that 
the  childless  Frederick  Vanderbilt,  a 
son  of  William  H.,  offered  $10  mil- 
lion if  Harry  IV  would  change  his  name 
to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Harry's  father, 
a  proud  dishing,  declined  the  splen- 
did offer,  much  to  the  present-day 
dismay  of  Harry,  who  says  he  would 
have  loved  to  be  called  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  and  inherit  $10  million. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  the  family  dis- 
pute that  story,"  said  Alison  Vander- 
bilt, the  wife  of  Alfred  junior,  when  I 
repeated  it  to  her.  What  no  one  dis- 
puted was  that  when  Frederick  Van- 
derbilt died  he  left  a  large  portion  of 
his  $77  million  fortune  to  an  outsider, 
a  niece  of  his  late  wife,  a  Mrs.  Daisy 
Van  Alen  of  Newport.  About  that  turn 


of  events  Countess  Szapary  aid  "It  was 
tt  nnsioi  tune " 
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Uptown,  she's  got  the  Vanderbilt  clans. 

Downtown,    she's   with  the  sidewalk 

( 'izannes, 

Hyphenated  Harriet,  the  ni  niveau  from 
New  Roehelle. 

—Stephen  Sondheim, 

■"Uptown,  Downtown," 

from  Marry  Me  a  Little. 

Only  a  few  Vanderbilts  even  get 
their  names  in  the  newspapers 
anymore.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ception is  Gloria,  the  best  known 
and  most  visible  of  the  current 
Vanderbilts,  who  did  not  attend  the  re- 
union. Her  son  Stanislaus,  by  the  con- 
ductor Leopold  Stokowski,  the  second 
of  her  four  husbands,  said  at  the  re- 
ception at  the  Racquet  Club  that  his 
mother  was  in  California  on  business. 
Present  or  not,  Gloria  Vanderbilt  did 
not  go  undiscussed.  Her  high  visibility 
is  known  to  vex  some  of  her  relatives, 
but  that  is  probably  not  a  matter  of 
concern  to  her.  She  was  the  subject  of 
Barbara  Goldsmith's  best-selling  book. 
Little  Gloria  ...  Happy  at  Last,  which 
she  claims  never  to  have  read,  and  she 
has  written  two  books  of  memoirs, 
Once  upon  a  Time:  A  True  Story  and 
Blaek  Knight,  White  Knight.  Hers  is 
one  of  the  most  recurring  names  in 
American  social  history.  Her  60 -year  vis- 
ibility, from  the  time  of  the  1934  cus- 
tody battle  between  her  mother,  Gloria 
Morgan  Vanderbilt,  and  her  aunt 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  has  been 
dictated  by  the  colorful  and  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of  her  highly  publicized 
life,  from  which  she  has  emerged  as  a 
sort  of  high-society  Mother  Courage,  sol- 
diering on,  no  matter  what  fate  deals 
her,  her  perfect  pearls  in  place.  A  painter, 
a  poet,  a  designer,  and  a  writer,  she 
has  just  published  her  second  novel, 
The  Memory  Book  of  Starr  Faithfull. 

Another  of  the  visibles,  very  much 
present  at  the  reunion,  is  Whitney  Tow- 
er Jr.,  whose  father,  the  sportswriter 
Whitney  Tower,  was  a  grandson  of 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney.  If  the  word 
"playboy"  were  still  in  vogue.  Whitney 
junior  would  be  called  a  playboy.  At 
one  time  in  his  life,  his  pals  called  him 
Nicky  Newport.  An  irrepressible  cut- 
up,  an  inveterate  partygoer,  a  friend  of 


the  famou  i  among  them  Mi'  - 

an  imbibei  "i  just  about  anything   he 

leveled   in   his  role  .is  the  naiighlv    boy 

oi  the  Vanderbilt-Whitnej  elan  until  he 

stunned  family  and  friends  with  a  very 

public  reformation  at  Hazelden  in  Min- 
nesota, detailed  m  an  article  he  wrote 
for  Town  &  Country  magazine  in  1993 

and  about  to  be  further  detailed  in  his 
upcoming  book.  Meet  Mr  Sin  I  M. 
Lite  as  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Whitney  and  a 
Drug  Addict. 


Vanderbilt  kowtows  to  us. 

J.  P.  Morgan  serapes  and  bows  to  us. 

We  got  elegance, 

We  were  born  with  elegance. 

—Jerry  Herman, 

"Elegance," 

from  Hello.  Dolly! 

For  phase  three  of  the  reunion, 
the  reception  at  the  Racquet 
Club,  a  bastion  of  the  Vander- 
bilts since  its  inception  in  1875, 
more  family  members  appeared, 
who  had  not  attended  either  the  ear- 
ly-morning trek  to  Staten  Island  or 
the  service  at  St.  Bart's.  There  were 
trays  of  champagne,  and  a  bar  on 
the  terrace,  and  an  elaborate  buffet. 
The  sounds  of  a  party  filled  the 
air.  Among  the  newcomers  was  Al- 
fred Vanderbilt,  the  father  of  the 
Alfred  Vanderbilt  who  had  organ- 
ized the  reunion  and  the  son  of  the 
Alfred  Vanderbilt  who  went  down 
on  the  Lusitania.  He  looked  to  be 
just  in  from  the  country,  which  he 
was,  in  a  tweed  jacket  and  flannels. 
One  of  the  most  respected  men  in 
horse  racing,  he  still,  at  82,  cuts  an 
impressive  figure.  As  he  ventures 
forth  rarely,  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  relatives.  "Alfred,  it's 
Marylou,"  said  Marylou  Whitney,  giv- 
ing him  a  kiss.  "Alfred,  it's  Whit." 
said  Whitney  Tower  Jr.,  shaking  his 
hand.  By  then  the  party  was  in  full 
swing.  "Mike  Vanderbilt  over  there 
is  Alfred's  son  by  Jean  Harvey  Van- 
derbilt." "Heidi  Vanderbilt  is  Alfred's 
daughter  by  Jeanne  Murray  Vander- 
bilt, but  she  didn't  come."  "When 
are  you  going  to  be  in  Palm  Beach'.'" 
"Jamie  Vanderbilt  is  graduating  from 
St.  Paul's  next  week."  "What  do 
you  suppose  the  real  reason  is  that 
Gloria  didn't  come'.1"   "Bill   Cecil's 
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mother   was  the  only  child  of 
George  Washington  Vanderbilt, 
who  built  Biltmore,  and  Bill  now 
runs  Biltmore  as  a  business."  "How 
come   none   of  the    Burdens   are 
here?"  "Marylou's  having  all  Son- 
ny's grandchildren  up  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  this  summer."   "Listen,  we're 
going  to  slip  out.  We're  driving  out 
to   Bedford  tonight."   "Don't  forget 
to  say  good-bye  to  Cousin  Syvie." 


When  folks    who   still   can    ride    in 

jitneys 
Find  out  Vanderhilts  and  Whitneys 
Lack  baby  clo'es, 
Anything  goes. 

—Cole  Porter, 

"Anything  Goes," 

from  Anything  Goes. 

The  Breakers  was  built  by 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  II,  a 
grandson  of  the  Commodore, 
between  1893  and  1895.  Elec- 
tric light  had  just  been  invented; 
the  house  has  both  electric  and  gas 
lamps.  The  architect  was  Richard 
Morris  Hunt,  who  also  built  the  mau- 
soleum on  Staten  Island  and  other 
Vanderbilt  mansions  such  as  Bilt- 
more and  William  K.  Vanderbilt's 
Marble  House  in  Newport.  Remark- 
ing about  Hunt's  work  on  the  im- 
possibly grand  Breakers,  which  was 
designed  in  the  style  of  a  Genoese 
palazzo,  Countess  Szapary,  who  at 
times  bristles  at  stories  of  Vander- 
bilt extravagance,  said,  "He's  the 
one  who  had  the  folie  de  grandeur, 
not  my  grandfather,  in  my  humble 
opinion." 

The  countess  is  the  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Gladys  Vanderbilt  Szeche- 
nyi,  youngest  of  the  seven  children 
of  Cornelius  II  and  Alice  Gwynne 
Vanderbilt.  Her  mother  married  into 
the  Hungarian  aristocracy,  as  did  the 
countess  herself,  who  was  born  in  Hun- 
gary. Whitney  Tower  Jr.  told  me  that 
once  when  he  called  her  Syvie,  she 
turned  on  him  and  said  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  was  to  call  her  Cousin 
Syvie,  not  Syvie. 

Before  flying  to  Newport,  I  was 
told  by  Alfred  Vanderbilt  Jr.  that  the 
countess  couldn't  remember  my  name 
and  referred  to  me  as  Dunkin'  Donuts. 
The  guard  at  the  gate  knew  I  was 
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"Nicholas  Longworth 

used  to  come  to  the  house. 

said  the  countess. 

"He  played  the  violin, 

and  father 


coming  and 
told  me  to 
go  straight  in 
to  the  house. 
There  she  was, 
up  a  few  steps  in 
the  marble  entrance 
hall,  graciousness  it- 
self, even  calling  me 
by  my  right  name. 
Near  her  was  a  large 
vase  of  peonies  from  the 
garden.  Around  us,  peo- 
ple who  had  bought  tickets 
to  go  through  the  house 
walked  by,  not  knowing  that 
the  chatelaine  of  the  famous  mansion 
was  standing  in  their  midst,  listening  to 
their  comments  with  a  possessive  plea- 
sure. She  took  me  to  a  rather  ancient 
elevator  and  pushed  the  button  for  the 
top  floor.  In  the  old  days  of  the  house, 
when  it  was  running  at  full  throttle, 
when  there  were  battalions  of  servants, 
the  top  floor  was  known  as  "the  boys' 
floor."  The  boys  were  the  four  sons  of 
Cornelius  and  Alice  Vanderbilt:  Cor- 
nelius III,  who  defied  his  father's  wish- 
es and  married  Grace  Wilson  (whom 
the  Vanderbilts  considered  far  too 
worldly  for  their  son),  for  which  he 
was  virtually  disinherited;  William,  who 
died  at  21  of  typhoid  fever  and  after 
whom  Vanderbilt  Hall  at  Yale  is  named; 
Alfred,  who  went  down  on  the  Lusi- 
tania  when  he  was  37;  and  Reginald, 
described  by  the  columnist  Cholly 
Knickerbocker  as  "jovial  devil-may-care 
Reggie,"  who  died  of  drink  at  44.  The 
upstairs  rooms,  less  grand  by  far  than 
the  palatial  main -floor  rooms,  were  dec- 
orated by  Ogden  Codman  Jr.  in  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican upper-  (Continued  on  page  135) 
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(Continued  from  page  74)  general  of 
Bermuda,  whose  family  in  England  can 
be  traced  back  500  years.  At  71,  she  is 
still  a  working  actress— and  a  beauty.  She 
exudes  warmth  and  commands  attention. 

Diana  Dill  first  captured  Kirk  Doug- 
las's attention  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Arts  in  Manhattan.  A  leggy 
16-year-old,  she  had  defied  her  father's 
plan  for  her  to  study  law  at  Cambridge. 
Kirk,  born  Issur  Danielovitch,  in  Amster- 
dam, New  York,  was  a  streetwise  23,  a  rag- 
man's son.  They  became  friends.  When  he 
left  for  the  navy,  she  got  a  contract  with 
Warner's  in  Hollywood.  "Kirk  told  me  not 
to  go,  that  I'd  become  superficial,  like 
everyone  in  California.  I  was  so  an- 
noyed. ...  I  didn't  see  him  for  two  years." 

Cut  to  Kirk  Douglas  studying  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  in  Louisiana,  picking  up  a 
Life  magazine  with  Diana— modeling 
now— on  the  cover.  "I  said,  'I  know  that 
girl,  I'm  going  to  marry  her.'"  laughs 
kirk,  reveling  in  his  own  chutzpah.  "So  I 
tracked  her  down." 

"It  was  instant  conflagration,"  she 
says,  smiling.  "This  was  a  very  persuasive 
character."  In  1943,  they  tied  the  knot  in 
a  naval  wedding  in  New  Orleans— under 
crossed  swords. 

Michael  Douglas  was  born  before  a 
matinee  performance  of  Kiss  and  Tell,  a 
Broadway  play  in  which  Kirk  had  re- 
placed Richard  Widmark.  A  year  after 
Michael's  birth.  Kirk  headed  to  L.A. 
"Success  meant  so  much  to  him,"  says  Di- 
ana. "It  was  a  truly  desperate  thing." 

Not  long  after  Diana  gave  birth  to  Joel 
Douglas,  Kirk  leapt  to  stardom  in  Cham- 
pion and  started  churning  out  three  to 
four  films  a  year.  As  Kirk's  career  soared, 
the  marriage  sank.  He  was  a  workaholic— 
with  a  notorious  roving  eye.  Finally,  Di- 
ana couldn't  take  the  other  women;  they 
separated.  For  a  year.  Kirk  tried  to  charm 
her  back,  but  Diana  got  her  divorce. 

"Michael  especially  felt  a  sense  of 
loss,"  she  says.  "He  was  very,  very  angry 
with  Kirk.  A  psychologist  told  me  that 
Michael  was  shaken  up  badly  in  terms  of 
who  loved  him  and  was  there  for  him." 

Kirk  recalls  a  time  when  he  was  in 
Paris  filming  and  courting  his  current 
wife,  Anne.  He  wanted  to  see  his  boys.  "I 
said  to  Diana,  'Why  pay  for  a  nanny? 
You  have  a  trip  to  Paris.'  One  day  we 
were  walking  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
when  Michael  put  my  hand  in  Diana's 
and   said,   'Now   the   family's   together.' 
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Even  then,  Michael  had  this  strong  family 
feeling." 

It  was  Diana  who  masterminded  her 
boys'  lives  and  made  the  concessions  nec- 
essary to  keep  father  and  sons  close.  "Kirk 
tried  to  be  sensitive  to  the  boys,"  she  says. 
"But  it  didn't  come  easy  to  him.  ...  He 
once  told  me,  i  can't  live  with  them,  and 
I  can't  live  without  them.'" 

"Dad  was  very  driven,"  says  Joel.  "He 
had  a  temper.  He's  mellowed  now.  but  as 
a  child  I  never  knew  what  to  expect." 

Does  Michael  have  Kirk's  temper?,  I 
ask. 

"Nobody  does,"  laughs  Joel.  "Dad  is  a 
real  control  freak."  Michael  adds. 

He  was  also  a  big,  big  star.  The  boys 
visited  their  father  in  Beverly  Hills,  in  ho- 
tel suites  around  the  world,  and  on  film 
sets,  where  Kirk  made  sure  they  had  jobs. 
"When  we  were  out  in  public,"  says  Joel, 
"we  had  to  personify  an  image,  the  happy 
family.  The  point  of  view  was  always 
what  everyone  thought  about  Kirk."  For 
Joel,  it  was  stressful.  But  Michael— Joel 
thought    had  it  down. 

"I  hated  good-byes,"  says  Joel,  whom 
Michael  protected  fiercely.  "I'd  cry  on 
the  plane  going  out  to  L.A.  and  I'd  cry 
coming  back.  One  time,  the  stewardess 
came  up  to  Michael  all  concerned  and  he 
said,  'Oh,  don't  worry  about  Joel.  He'll 
stop  crying  over  Kansas.' 

"Michael  developed  shields,"  Joel  con- 
tinues. "You  could  hurt  him,  but  he  al- 
ways dealt  with  it."  And  he  kept  his  hurts 
to  himself.  Michael  now  confides  that  he 
and  Joel  were  traumatized  by  a  nanny 
who  was  physically  abusive.  "She  used 
terror  tactics,"  he  says  quietly.  "We  were 
afraid  of  her."  But  it  took  years  for  him 
to  finally  tell  Diana.  She  was  a  single, 
working  mother.  Michael  felt  she  had 
enough  to  deal  with. 

"Home  was  with  my  mother,"  says 
Michael.  That  home  changed  when  Diana 
married  her  second  husband.  Bill  Darrid— 
a  producer,  actor,  and  writer— and  moved 
the  family  from  Manhattan  to  Westport, 
Connecticut.  Bill  Darrid  turned  out  to  be 
the  other  father  the  boys  needed.  He  gave 
them  normalcy,  hot  rods,  a  suburban  child- 
hood straight  out  of  Leave  It  to  Beaver. 

"Bill  disciplined  us,"  says  Joel.  "He 
gave  us  a  down-to-earth  viewpoint.  The 
expression  he  used  constantly  was  'reali- 
ty.'" He  also  knew  how  to  handle  Kirk 
Douglas.  "Once  Kirk  came  to  the  house 
and  got  a  little  bossy,"  Diana  recalls.  "And 
Bill  said,  'Stop  it.  You  don't  do  that  here.' 
And  Kirk  took  it.  He  respected  Bill." 

"I  really  loved  Bill,"  says  Michael.  "He 
was  so  kind  to  my  mother.  I  saw  how  a 
couple  conducts  themselves  in  terms  of 


their  love,  affection,  and  respect.  Bill  wa 
the  first  male  who  really  listened  to  me." 


M. 
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.  crew  is  filming  a  huge  party  scene  ii 
Volunteer  Park.  Dozens  of  glamorousl; 
dressed  extras  are  sitting  around  big  tables 
wearily  realizing  that  wardrobe  may  be  th< 
only  glamorous  thing  about  making 
movies.  Klieg  lights  burn  through  tht 
night  haze.  It  is  unseasonably  cold 
everybody  is  calm,  taking  their  cues  fron 
Barry  Levinson.  Behind  the  director,  com 
ic  Dennis  Miller— co-starring  in  his  first 
movie— keeps  Michael  Douglas  laughing 
uncontrollably.  "Be  gentle  with  my  boy," 
Miller  instructs  as  I  pass. 

Douglas  genuinely  enjoys  the  social  as 
pect  of  the  set.  He  likes  the  crews  and 
they  like  him.  This  isn't  a  star  who  hides 
in  his  trailer.  "Michael  is  such  a  regular 
guy,"  Kirk  Douglas  says.  "I  was  much 
more  The  Movie  Star  than  he." 

Behind  the  buffet,  dressed  as  a  waiter 
is  Peter  De  Palma,  Douglas's  confidant 
and  aide-de-camp  for  18  years.  Diselosure 
is  also  his  film  debut.  Eight  weeks  later, 
De  Palma,  68,  will  die  suddenly  from  a 
massive  coronary,  the  second— Bill  Darrid 
died  just  six  weeks  before  Michael  Doug- 
las entered  Sierra  Tucson— of  Douglas's 
close  male  clan  to  die  within  two  years. 
Now  there  is  only  Kirk.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  relationship  between 
this  famous  father  and  son.  But  it  is  only 
since  Michael's  visit  to  Sierra  Tucson  that 
the  two  Douglases  seem  to  have  come  to 
understand  the  complications  'between 
them. 

"Kirk  missed  the  boat  on  Michael," 
says  a  friend  who  knows  the  elder  Doug- 
las. "It  wasn't  until  Michael  got  really 
successful  that  he  took  him  seriously." 

"Michael  was  always  very  indepen- 
dent." says  Kirk.  "He  never  asked  me  for 
anything!  Not  even  money.  I  was  his  fa- 
ther; it  was  insulting.  Whether  it  was  con- 
scious or  not,  it  was  his  way  of  showing 
resentment,  his  way  of  kicking  me  in  the 
ass.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  haven't 
been  talked  out  between  Michael  and  me. 
With  all  his  openness,  Michael  is  closed." 

"Look,  I'm  Dad's  biggest  fan,"  Mi- 
chael, the  peacemaker,  tells  me  as  we 
walk  back  to  his  trailer.  "I'm  so  proud  of 
what  he's  accomplished,  his  work  as  an 
actor  and  producer,  these  books  he's  writ- 
ten. I'm  very  grateful  and  love  him  with 
all  my  heart." 

"Was  it  always  that  way?" 

"No." 

I  think  of  these  words  as  Michael 
slumps  down  on  a  couch.  It  is  one  A.M. 
A    golf   fanatic    and    all-around    sports 
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1  ,   junkie,  he  turns  ofl  the  IV  reluctant!)  and 
picks  up  a  Did  Coke,  lie  is  read)  to  talk 
tabout  Kirk,  who  becomes    when  Michael 
■a  spe.iks  oi  him   a  presence  m  the  trailei 
ii  his  intensity  bearing  on  ever)  word. 

"Dad  was  a  tOUgh  guv."  Michael  says. 

"There  was  a  lot  going  on  in  Ins  life  In 
w\iIkJ  herein  ly,  he  had  a  nervousness  he  doesn't 
,  have  now.  A  lot  of  his  tenacit)  and  tough- 
ness have  worn  off  on  me.  Some  people 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  succeed.  Others 
don't.  He  did." 

At  the  heart  o\'  the  Douglas  stor)  is  an 
immigrant  saga,  a  tale  o\'  men  who 
pushed  themselves,  using  their  anger  and 
resentments  to  ignite  their  ambitions. 
Michael  Douglas  was  driven 
to  prove  himself  to  his  father 
and  Hollywood.  Kirk  Doug- 
las, the  penniless  peasant,  had 
to  prove  himself  to  the  world. 

"I  went  to  college,"  Kirk 
tells  me,  "on  a  truckload  of 
fertilizer,  hitchhiking  with  163 
bucks  in  my  pocket.  I  had 
something  to  push  me.  But 
Michael  had  to  draw  a  lot  of 
that  out  of  himself.  That's 
why  I  admire  him." 

But  the  admiration  is  hard- 
won.  "Dad  was  very  self-criti- 
cal." begins  Michael,  "and. 
yeah  .  .  .  critical.  The  idea  was 
to  attack,  push,  critique.  Be- 
cause we  didn't  have  that 
much  time  to  spend  with  each 
other,  he  felt  he  had  to  be 
more  critical  and  get  a  lot  of 
information  packed  into  a 
short  time." 

Kirk  recalls,  "I  wasn't  a 
particularly  good  father.  I  was 
all  wrapped  up  in  myself.  I  wanted  to  be 
the  kind  of  pipe-smoking,  easygoing  dad 
who  said,  'Come  here,  son,  let's  discuss 
things.'  But  my  reaction  was  always  'What 
the  hell  are  you  doing'.''  I  once  asked 
Michael  what  I  was  like  as  a  father.  He 
said.  'Dad.  you  were  crazy!'" 

"Hollywood  is  littered  with  the  bodies 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  famous 
who  didn't  make  it,"  says  Michael.  "So 
one  has  to  imagine  that  there  must  have 
been  struggle  and  pain.  I  have  always  cho- 
sen not  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties  simply 
to  make  a  better  story. 

"There  are  very  few  second-generation 
people  who  have  made  it."  Michael  says, 
eyes  flashing.  "It's  always  perceived 
as  their  problem,  their  fault,  because  every- 
thing else  was  there  for  them.  And  yetv 
on  the  other  side,  you  don't  gel  the 
satisfaction  of  success.  It's  all  assumed  be- 
cause of  who  you  came  from.  You  have  to 


keep  em  ii  tell   about   what 

■  done 

Mi<  hael  !  independence  ha  i  helped 
soothe  the  relationship  with  Kuk  who 
friends  say  has  mellowed  considerabl)  in  II /I 
the  last  lo  years  "Once  you  begin  to  IVI 
make  it.  Michael  says,  "it's  a  wonderful 
satisfaction  to  please  youi  <-\<».\  Bui  you 
can  only  appreciate  thai  when  votive 
reached  a  level  oi  equality." 

"As  Michael  got  more  successful,  it  re- 
laxed us,"  says  Kuk.  who  realizes  Ins  son 
had  something  to  prove.  "We've  never 
discussed  that.  But  then.  I've  never  won 
an  Oscar  and  Michael  has  won  two." 

Kuk   Douglas    along  with  his  daugh- 
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ter-in-law  Diandra  Douglas,  his  ex-wife, 
Diana  Darrid.  and  his  grandson,  then  13- 
year-old  Cameron  Douglas— went  to  Fam- 
ily Week  at  Sierra  Tucson  and  participat- 
ed in  Michael's  therapy  sessions.  It  wasn't 
exactly  On  Golden  Pond.  Diana  Darrid  re- 
calls, "We  were  all  there  together,  even 
Cameron,  which  was  a  very,  very  tough 
thing  for  a  kid  to  go  through.  But  he  was 
terrific.  It  was  very  difficult,  very  hard  for 
Kirk.  But  it  brought  him  up  short  seeing 
how  well  his  grandson  was  handling  it." 

The  therapy  took.  We'll  be  seeing  the 
results  on-screen.  Michael  has  at  last 
found  a  film  to  star  in  with  his  father. 
Reconciliations  notwithstanding,  it  ma) 
be  a  charged  set.  "We're  more  open,  but 
not  completely  so,"  says  Kirk.  "Michael 
now  understands  my  foibles.  It's  nice 
when  a  son  lakes  you  for  what  you  are 
and  sees  more  pluses  than  minuses. 
That's  all  you  can  expect.  .  .  .  Michael's  a 


ichael  Dougla  ■  love  women,  which 
is  ironic,  given  thai  on-screen 
usually  battling  them  with  butcher  knives 
oi  ice  picks  With  Kathleen  rurnei  in  The 
Wat  oj  the  Roses,  Glenn  (  lose  in  Fatal, 
and  now  Moore  in  Disclosure,  he's  been  at 
the  center  of  the  sexual  fray,  But  the  com- 
bat made  the  ladies  shine.  He's  an  actor 
who  makes  actresses  look  good.  "You 
know,  he's  like  Cary  Grant  used  to  be." 
says  Jan  De  Bont.  "He  loves  women. 
Every  single  one  of  them.  He  kind  of  falls 
in  love  with  every  actress  he 
plays  with.  It's  part  of  the  wav 
he  works." 

"It  comes  from  my  moth- 
er," says  Michael.  "I  watched 
her  working  in  the  theater. 
Hung  out  backstage.  Bras  and 
panties  hanging  on  the  door.  I 
saw  the  problems  women  have 
in  this  business.  .  .  .  Many  ac- 
tors get  into  pissing  contests 
with  their  leading  ladies.  I'm 
just  trying  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. But  it  ain't  because 
I'm  such  a  nice  guy.  O.K.  It's 
about  getting  the  best  out  of 
the  work." 

Offscreen,  his  relationships 
with  women  have  also  been 
complicated.  Particularly  his 
relationship  with  the  woman 
he  married. 

"I'm  a  strong  believer  in 

reincarnation."  Michael  begins 

when   asked  about   his  wife. 

"When  I  looked  at  Diandra 

the  first  time.  I  felt  like  I  knew  her  from 

another  life.  We  both  felt  that.  I'd  never 

experienced  that  before.  She  felt  familiar 

to  me." 

No  wonder.  Diandra  Douglas  is  a  dead 
ringer  for  Diana  Darrid.  And  the  women 
share  other  things:  tall,  lanky  frames.  Eu- 
ropean backgrounds,  worldly  sophistica- 
tion, a  certain  refinement.  Almost  the 
same  first  name. 

Diandra  Douglas  is  looking  me  square- 
ly in  the  eye,  her  blond  Pre-Raphaelite 
hair  backlit  by  the  sun.  Even  in  her  col- 
lege days  at  Georgetown.  Diandra.  the 
daughter  of  an  American  diplomat,  was  a 
star  in  what  a  friend  calls  "the  rich-kid 
embassy  set."  Then,  as  now.  she  was  a 
woman  about  whom  everyone  had  an 
opinion.  Detractors  label  her  cold,  snob- 
bish, a  woman  who  put  Michael  down  in 
front  o\'  his  friends.  "Diandra  is  always 
late."  sniffs  one  Manhattan  socialite,  "but 
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when  she  shows,  she's  so  gorgeous  no 
one  cares  -and  sometimes  she  brings 
Michael  with  her.  She's  gotten  away  with 
a  lot  of  social  shit  because  of  that." 

Today,  however,  Diandra  Douglas  is 
prompt  and  straightforward,  a  woman 
whose  marriage  has  been  through  the 
mill.  Neither  cynical  nor  naive,  she  puts 
her  story  on  the  table  with  respect  and 
delicacy.  Despite  her  blue  jeans  and 
leather  vest,  she  seems  shy  and  vulnera- 
ble, like  a  woman  from  another  time.  "I 
can  see  why  you're  getting  off."  Joel 
Douglas  remarked  to  his  brother  after 
meeting  Diandra  for  the  first  time.  "She's 
like  a  fairy  princess." 

And  at  first  it  seemed  like  a  storybook 
marriage.  Like  Kirk  and  Diana,  Michael 
and  Diandra  married  fast.  Michael  spotted 
his  future  wife  across  the  proverbial 
crowded  room  at  a  pre-inaugural  party 
honoring  Jimmy  Carter  which  he  attended 
with  Warren  Beatty  and  Jack  Nicholson  in 
1977.  Douglas,  32  then,  had  breezed  into 
town  after  a  year  of  hard  partying  while 
promoting  Cuckoo's  Nest  with  Nicholson, 
("live  continents,"  recalls  Nicholson.  "We 
burned  that  one.") 

"Somebody  said,  There's  Jack  Nichol- 
son the  movie  star,'"  recalls  Diandra, 
who  was  then  a  19-year-old  sophomore  at 
the  Georgetown  School  of  Foreign  Ser- 
vice. "But  I  wasn't  impressed.  I'd  grown 
up  in  Europe,  where  the  movie  business 
was  not  considered  to  be  the  end-all  glo- 
ry of  the  world." 

Douglas  claims  he  fell  immediately  in 
love.  "I  saw  this  woman  in  the  middle  of 
this  crowd,"  he  says,  smiling.  "It  was  like 
seeing  an  angel.  She  looked  like  some- 
thing out  of  a  Botticelli  drawing  room." 

"I  had  no  idea  who  this  man  was," 
Diandra  says.  "He  attracted  me  because 
he  was  the  most  avant-garde -looking  per- 
son in  the  room.  I  said,  'You're  an 
artist,  aren't  you?'  He  didn't  tell  me  he 
was  a  TV  actor  until  three  days  later." 

"She  didn't  know  who  I  was,"  Douglas 
laughs.  "I  really  liked  that." 

He  asked  her  to  join  him  the  next  day 
at  the  inauguration,  and  she  did.  "Little 
did  I  know  she  was  blowing  off  a  big 
congressman  who  had  asked  her  to  sit  on 
the  dais.  My  tickets  were  so  far  away  you 
could  barely  hear  the  echo.  And  it  was 
freezing.  Finally.  I  said,  'Please  don't  take 
this  wrong,  but  I  got  a  room  at  the  Madi- 
son Hotel  and  if  we  lean  out  the  window 
we  can  see  the  parade.  It'll  be  warm.'  She 
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said  O.K.  That  was  one  of  my  best  ideas 
and  I  want  credit  for  it,"  he  says. 

"The  next  day,  she  told  me  Cuckoo's 
Nest  was  her  favorite  movie.  When  I 
told  her  I  produced  it,  baby,  I  was  in 
like  Flynn." 

Three  months  later  they  got  married.  "I 
had  no  idea  what  I  was  getting  into,"  says 
Diandra.  "Now  I  realize  how  young  and 
stupid  I  was.  I  appeared  older  because  I 
had  grown  up  in  Europe  and  I'd  already 
coped  with  my  father's  drinking  and 
death.  I  was  an  only  child  who  spent  a  lot 
of  time  with  friends  of  my  mother,-  who 
was  an  artist.  I  knew  nothing  about  Holly- 
wood. But  I  did  know  I  loved  this  man." 

The  only  member  of  Diandra's  family 
present  at  her  wedding  was  her  mother, 
who  came  reluctantly.  "My  family  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  my  marriage,"  Diandra 
says.  "They  wanted  me  to  finish  school. 
My  father's  father  was  alive  at  the  time 
and  freaked  out  over  my  going  to  Holly- 
wood and  marrying  someone  whose  fa- 
ther was  Jewish  and  in  the  entertainment 
business." 

"Bless  Diandra's  soul,"  adds  Michael. 
"She  really  took  a  big  risk,  cutting  herself 
off  from  the  only  world  she  knew."  It  was 
a  risk  she  appreciated  only  when  she  set- 
tled into  her  new  life.  She  was  no  Holly- 
wood wife. 

"I  realized,"  Diandra  says,  "that  I 
wouldn't  be  happy  simply  being  the  wife 
of  a  powerful  man.  I  wanted  my  own 
identity."  But  she  found  herself  expecting 
a  first  child  very  quickly.  Determined  to 
continue  college,  she'd  "drive  to  U.C.S.B. 
every  day  with  a  big  stomach  out  to 
here,"  she  says,  her  hand  brushing  the  air 
in  front  of  her  exquisitely  flat  abdomen. 
"I  was  forced  to  grow  up  more  quickly 
than  I  might  have.  When  you  have  a 
child,  you  can't  stay  up  all  night  at  dis- 
cos. Michael  resented  that  we  were  a  yin- 
and-yang  couple.  His  friends  weren't 
mine.  He  loved  to  party.  I  didn't.  Eventu- 
ally I  stopped  going  with  him.  I'd  get  too 
pissed  off  and  bored." 

Partying  wasn't  her  only  rival.  There 
was  Michael's  work.  "My  son,  Cameron, 
and  I  are  such  close  friends,"  Diandra 
says,  "because  in  a  way  we  grew  up  to- 
gether. We  spent  a  lot  of  time  alone 
when  Michael  was  away  doing  pictures 
back-to-back.  You  can't  have  a  healthy 
family  life  with  children  when  you're 
away  10  months  out  of  a  year.  But 
Michael  was  pursuing  his  vision  of  him- 
self,  and  I  have  never  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  saying,  T  don't  want  you  to 
do  this  movie.'  Never." 

Early  in  their  marriage,  Diandra  real- 
ized that  her  husband  had  a  problem  with 


substance  abuse.  "I  knew  the  problem 
were  definitely  there.  For  a  lot  of  years, 
thought  I'd  hang  in  there  and  change 
Michael,  but  finally  I  realized  I  could  no 
do  this  to  myself  anymore.  It  was  too 
painful.  I  had  a  responsibility  to  my  son 
and  had  to  be  a  full  person  to  assume 
that  responsibility.  But  it  took  a  long  time 
and  a  lot  of  suffering  to  get  to  that  spot. 

She  stops,  looks  away  as  if  pondering  a 
difficult  decision.  Finally,  Diandra  engages 
me  again,  speaking  in  a  very  soft  voice: 
"And  the  other  women  were  difficult  to 
deal  with,  too."  She  says  she  didn't  know 
about  them  for  a  long  time,  "which  was 
probably  good  because  in  my  immaturity 
I  would  have  left  the  marriage.  I  mean,  I 
didn't  see  a  high  level  of  morals.  I  didn't 
see  women  saying,  'I'm  not  going  to  be 
with  that  man  because  he's  married  and 
has  a  child."  They  couldn't  care  less." 

Diandra  counters— without  hesitation— 
when  told  that  some  in  Hollywood  say 
she  never  made  the  effort  to  fit  in.  "They 
don't  know  me,"  she  says,  exasperated. 
"Nobody  ever  talked  to  me,  and  it's  still 
the  case.  If  I  go  into  a  room  with  Mi- 
chael, everybody  wants  to  talk  to  him. 
They  automatically  gravitate  toward  the 
public  persona." 

Didn't  she  ever  seriously  consider  leav- 
ing her  husband?  "Yes,  of  course.  And 
I'm  sure  Michael  probably  thought  about 
leaving  me.  You'll  have  to  ask  him." 

"In  all  the  years  with  Diandra," 
Michael  says,  "there  has  never  been  an  is- 
sue of  leaving  her  for  someone  else." 

But  the  two  did  live  apart  for  long  pe- 
riods and  separated  twice.  It  was  then 
that  Diandra,  too,  saw  other  people.  "But 
I  never  thought  the  marriage  was  over, 
because  I  have  such  a  strong  connection 
with  Michael.  We  spoke  all  the  time.  I've 
been  with  Michael  so  long,  since  I  was  so 
young,  that  he  has  been  my  family— he's 
my  grandfather,  grandmother,  mother, 
and  father.  He  was  everybody.  So  quite 
honestly,  it  was  more  difficult  for  me  to 
leave."  She  adds  that  neither  she  nor 
Michael  wanted  to  put  Cameron  through 
a  divorce.  Both  vividly  remembered  the 
pain  of  their  parents'  breakups.  "The 
most  important  thing  to  me  is  my  fami- 
ly," Diandra  says. 

But  she  emphasizes  that  her  family 
would  not  still  be  together  if  she  hadn't 
pursued  her  own  work.  For  years  she 
made  documentaries  at  New  York's  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  Today  she  is  a 
producer  at  Wild  Wolf,  her  own  produc- 
tion company,  which  is  now  filming  a  six- 
hour  mini-series  on  the  history  of  country 
music  for  TBS. 

Two  years  ago,  Diandra  Douglas  final- 
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^T  'y  reached  her  limit.  She  said  Michael 
had  to  go  to  rehab  ii  he  wanted  u>  save 
theii  marriage.  "I  don'l  like  to  make  ulti 
11  matimis,  but  it  was  more  to  mysell  than 
to  him.  If  he  chose  to  go.  I'd  try  to  stay  I 
knew  I  also  had  to  have  therapy;  some  of 
Michael's  changes  have  come  about  he- 
cause  of  mine,  quite  honestly. 

"Michael  is  intelligent  and  good,  a 
wonderful  lather  He's  forcing  himself  to 
make  changes.  I  respect  him  tor  that." 

Is  Diandra  still  in  love  with  Michael 
Douglas'.'  "Yes,  but  it's  a  more  mature  love 
DOW,  based  on  years  together  and  the  reali- 
ty of  sharing  a  child."  The  Douglas  mar- 
riage finally  seems  to  be  on  solid  ground. 
But  nobody  especially  Diandra  and 
Michael    is  taking  anything  for  granted. 

Michael,  however,  made  his  feelings 
for  his  wife  clear  last  September  at  the 
surprise  SOth-birthday  party  she  threw 
for  him  at  Nell's  in  Manhattan.  He  an- 
nounced to  the  room.  "I'm  more  in  love 
with  Diandra  now  than  on  the  day  I 
married  her." 


iTTVankly,  when  I  met  Michael,  he  wa 
JL   a  bit  of  a  chauvinist."  savs  Kathlee 


/as 
ays  Kathleen 
Turner.  "But  that's  changed;  he's  much 
more  respectful.  A  lot  of  it  is  about  get- 
ting older.  But  he's  also  had  great  life  ex- 
periences, worked  with  great  people.  He 
has  an  extraordinary  mother.  And  his 
wife  has  stuck  by  him  forever.  Maybe  he 
just  woke  up  and  smelled  the  coffee." 


"  I  he  lasi  two  yea]  i  have  been  really 
Mil  hael  l  tougla  i     I  < 

not  to  work,  to  spend  lime  with  my  I. 

I\      We  an-  talking  about  hie,  why  il  lakes 

so  long  io  gel  smart  and  appreciate  your 

own  best  instincts  He  says  he's  relieved 
not  to  have  to  play  tough  all  the  tune 
now  an  old  act  friends  nevei  bought  any- 
way "Michael's  the  sweetest,"  says  Dan- 
ny DeVitO.  "Years  ago.  we  rented  an 
apartment  in  New  York  for  150  bucks  a 
month.  Michael  got  Streets  <>t  San  Fran- 
cisco and  moved  to  California.  But  for 
the  nexl  five  years,  he  still  insisted  on 
picking  up  his  share  of  the  rent.  He  kept 
pretending  he  was  coming  back." 

"When  you're  younger,  you  don't  want 
to  be  perceived  as  weak."  Michael  says. 
"I  was  criticized  for  being  nice  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  my  career.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
my  career  changed  when  I  eliminated  my 
niceness."  Now  he's  trying  to  get  it  back. 
"I'm  older,"  he  laughs.  "I  appreciate  nice- 
ness. It's  harder  to  get." 

Michael  is  sitting  in  a  villa  at  the 
Peninsula  hotel  in  L.A.  It  is  nine  a.m.. 
and  he  walks  over  to  turn  off  the  music, 
which  these  days  is  all  he  uses  to  get  him 
going  in  the  morning. 

But  he's  still  pumped.  Those  peasant 
genes  Kirk  Douglas  has  been  known  to 
boast  about  won't  quit.  There's  the  new 
distribution  deal  with  Paramount.  Doug- 
las's company  is  co-financing  the  re- 
make of  the  classic  Sahrinu  and  Stuart 


Smalley,  ■>  film  based  on  the  \mu 

Sight     I  ive    iliai.ii  lei      Alter     I  )i  ,  A, 

there  i  'he  lead  111  /In  American  President 
with   \nnette  Bening    in  the  film    i"i 

which  he  will  receive  a  reporled  $15  mil 
lion  salary,  he  plays  a  widowed  president 
with  a  12-year-old  daughtei  and  a  62  per- 
cent approval  rating  When  the  cine)  exec- 
utive tails  in  love  with  an  environmental 
lobbyist,  his  popularity  sags  Does  love 
oi  politics  win  out''  Douglas  fires  back 
quickly  "Love.  At  least  it  does  in  the 
world  of  the  movies." 

He's  clearly  hoping  that  his  life  will 
imitate  art  as  far  as  his  marriage  goes. 
He  says  that  he  and  Diandra  are  thinking 
of  having  another  child.  A  friend  ob- 
serves. "You  could  say  that  two  people  fi- 
nally grew  up  and  realized  they  loved 
each  other." 

But  the  wheel  is  about  to  turn  again. 
Cameron  Douglas  thinks  he  wants  to  be 
an  actor,  too.  "He's  going  to  have  more 
problems  than  I  had."  Michael  says.  "But 
I'm  not  worried  about  him.  Cameron  al- 
ready seems  like  a  wise  man  beyond  his 
age.  He's  got  a  real  good  heart.  I'm  con- 
fident that  he'll  learn  to  trust  it." 

Michael  pauses,  seeming  to  gaze 
ahead— and  backward.  "You  know,  I  real- 
ly love  making  movies.  I  like  my  work.  I 
can  control  it.  I  get  real  satisfaction  out 
of  it,  but  it's  just  physical  hours. 

"It's  passionate,"  he  says  finally,  with  a 
rueful  nod.  "But  it's  not  your  heart."  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  130)  class  Euro- 
pean-influenced style.  "Grandpa  had  the 
guts  to  pick  this  23-year-old  whipper- 
snapper,  Ogden  Codman,  to  do  the  up- 
stairs rooms.  Richard  Morris  Hunt  was 
furious."  said  the  countess. 

She  preceded  me  down  a  long  hallway. 
"Do  you  want  a  drink?"  she  asked. 

"No."  It  was  about  1 1  in  the  morning. 

"Well,  have  .something."  she  said.  She 
turned  into  a  pantry  like  room,  where 
glasses  and  bottles  were  grouped  on  a 
counter.  I  decided  on  ginger  ale,  and  she, 
as  they  say,  did  the  honors.  Then  I  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  large  living  room. 

"Do  you  want  to  make  a  pit  stop?"  she 
asked.  "It's  the  first  door  to  your  right 
outside  the  door.  Make  sure  you  pull  the 
chain  gently." 

When  I  returned  to  the  room,  she  was 
perched  on  a  chair  by  the  fireplace,  play- 


ing a  large  saw  as  a  musical  instrument. 
"Nicholas  Longworth  used  to  come  to  the 
house,"  she  said,  referring  to  the  congress- 
man married  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
daughter  Alice.  "He  played  the  violin, 
and  father  played  the  saw." 

She  rose  and  walked  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Along  the  way,  she 
stopped  and  pointed  out  family  pictures. 
"That's  Mother,  that's  Grandmother  Al- 
ice Vanderbilt.  who  built  this  house,  and 
that,  believe  it  or  not,  is  me.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  that  picture,  where  I  found  it." 
Her  memories  are  joyous.  Her  grand- 
mother Alice  Vanderbilt,  whom  Bette 
Davis  played  as  an  old  meanie  in  the 
mini-series  of  Little  Gloria  .  .  .  Happy  at 
Last,  the  countess  remembers  as  a  perfect 
darling.  "Grandma  loved  to  have  us 
come  and  stay  here.  She  had  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor." 

Even  though  we  were  in  the  so-called 
simple  rooms,  the  scale  was  overwhelm- 
ing. "There  was  no  reason  not  to  build 
this  big  house,"  she  said.  "There  was  no 
income  tax  then.   People  were  dying  to 
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work.  The  old  house  had  burned  down. 
And  Mr.  Hunt  was  there,  following  the 
family  from  one  member  to  another, 
building  Vanderbilt  houses." 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room,  she  head- 
ed toward  a  sofa  flanked  by  two  club 
chairs.  "Sit  in  either  one  of  those."  she 
said,  waving  her  hand  at  them.  "They're 
both  uncomfortable." 

She  is  the  keeper  of  the  Vanderbilt 
flame. 

"I  find  most  of  the  Vanderbilts  extraor- 
dinary people,  great,  great  achievers,  and 
a  hard  act  to  follow.  The  ones  I  knew 
were  such  super  people.  People  resent 
people  who  do  things  well.  They  get  an- 
gry. I  don't  know  why.  My  mother  was 
one  of  the  superstars  of  the  world.  The 
Preservation  Society  of  Newport  would 
not  have  existed  without  my  mother.  The 
original  founder  asked.  'Would  you  let  us 
show  the  Breakers'.'"  My  mother  fell  the 
house  gave  the  wrong  impression  of  her 
parents.  It  was  too  luxurious.  It's  very 
hard  to  explain  to  people  who  are  going 
through  the  house  that  my  mother's  par- 
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ents  had  simple  tastes  and  were  hardwork- 
ing people. 

"Mother  rented  the  house  to  the  New- 
port Preservation  Society  for  one  dollar  a 
year.  She  paid  the  taxes  and  for  the  major 
repairs.  That's  what  got  the  Preservation 
Society  started,  getting  people  to  come  to 
the  house  for  one  dollar  in  those  days. 
Now  it  costs  eight  dollars.  Then  there  was 


only  one  bedroom  open  on  the  second 
floor.  Now  the  visitors— we  call  them  visi- 
tors, not  tourists— see  everything.  Mother 
died  believing  the  house  was  going  to  stay 
in  the  family,  but  it  didn't.  The  Preserva- 
tion Society  bought  it  from  us  children. 

*T've  worked  for  40  years  for  this 
house,  having  it  shown  as  I  think  it 
should  be  shown.  It's  what  brings  the 
visitors  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  It's 
the  biggest  tourist  attraction  in  the 
state— visitors'  attraction,  I  mean,  not 
tourist  attraction.  I  go  around  and  listen 
to  the  guides  and  correct  them  if -they 
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are  not  telling  it  right  about  the  family 
or  the  house.  The  other  day  I  heard  a 
visitor  make  a  comment  about  my  fami 
ly.  She  said,  'They  never  did  anything 
but  have  a  good  time  and  go  to  the 
beach."  Well,  she  won't  forget  what  I 
had  to  say  to  her.  There  were  many  in 
my  family  who  made  great  achievements 
in  each  facet  of  life." 

When  I  brought  up  the  names  of  sever- 
al whom  she  obviously  disapproved  of  or 
didn't  like,  she  folded  her  hands,  pursed 
her  lips  slightly,  and  maintained  a  silence, 
not  allowing  a  disagreeable  description  to 
be  attributed  to  her.  I  told  her  of  a  cousin 
of  hers  who  had  written  that  he  had 
stayed  at  the  Breakers  as  a  child  with  his 
grandmother  Alice. 

"That's  baloney,"  she  snapped.  "He 
only  stayed  here  once  or  twice.  I  checked 
it  in  the  guest  book." 

At  another  point  in  our  conversation, 
when  we  were  discussing  the  people  at 
the  reunion,  she  mentioned  that  the 
overuse  of  the  Vanderbilt  name  by  the 
wife  of  one  family  member  was  unseemly. 

"Which  one?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  let  you  guess,"  she  replied. 

I  made  a  comparison  between  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  other  great  families  such  as 
the  Rockefellers  and  that  of  the  Vander- 
bilts. 

"A  great  thing  was  done  very  quietly," 
she  replied.  "You  didn't  blow  your  horn. 
You  didn't  discuss  your  generosity.  There's 
a  Y.M.C.A.  Uncle  Alfred  built  here  in 
Newport  in  memory  of  his  father,  and  a 
wing  of  the  hospital  that  Grandma  put  up. 
It's  now  the  Vanderbilt  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter. They  do  wonderful  work  for  people 
who  are  incapacitated.  My  mother  didn't 
tell  all  the  wonderful  things  she  did." 

Not  all  members  of  the  family  exult  in 
the  Commodore's  greatness.  Although 
some  were  unavailable  on  the  reunion 
date,  others  chose  not  to  attend.  I  was 
told,  off  the  record,  by  one  member  that 
some  of  them  hate  the  family.  One  who 
did  attend  wrote  me  afterward  and  said, 
"I  will  be  particularly  interested  to  see 
what  you  have  to  say  regarding  the  whole 
Vanderbilt  affair  commemorating  the 
Commodore.  To  me,  it  would  seem  to  be 
such  a  perfect  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  real  or  imagined  demise  of  the 
WASP,  the  embracing  of  (or  clinging  to)  a 
way  of  life  which  has  such  questionable 
social  relevance  today,  and/or  the  lauding 
of  an  ancestor  so  well-known  as  the  origi- 
nal robber  baron." 

"The  Commodore  was  not  a  robber 
baron,"  said  Countess  Szapary  evenly, 
giving  equal  weight  to  each  word,  when  I 
quoted  this  passage  to  her,  without  re- 
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Baling  the  source,  who  a(  tually  wenl  on 
o  say,  "They  are,  in  so  many  historical 
aya        a  ( rreaf  American  I  amity 
u!  1 1 1 c >  are  also  so  much  a  typical  \<>.  > 
Kan  lamily  in  their  lessei  ways  as  well 
menial  illness,  alcoholism,  'dysfunction,' 
money  squabbles,  etc." 

Within  the  family,  the  familiar  stones 
differ  slightly,  or  sometimes  not  so  slightly, 
in  the  telling,  depending  on  who  is  narrat- 
ing a  given  tale.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
death  o\'  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  IV.  known 
as  Neil,  the  son  of  Cornelius  III.  who  de- 
fied his  lather  to  marry  Grace  Wilson.  For 
years  Neil  Vanderbilt  was  a  fixture  in  the 
gossip  columns  of  the  New  York  tabloid 
papers.  He  is  most  notably  remembered 
for  his  seven  marriages,  all  childless,  and 
for  some  of  the  books  he  wrote, 
such  as  Farewell  to  Fifth  Avenue. 
which  embarrassed  his  father  and 
doting  mother.  When  I  asked  Al- 
fred Vanderbilt  Jr.  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Neil,  he  told  me  that  a 
reporter  had  once  called  him 
with  the  news  that  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  had  died  under  myste- 
rious circumstances,  possibly  a 
gay  murder,  on  Staten  Island. 

I  told  Countess  Szapary  that  I 
had  heard  that  Neil  Vanderbilt 
was  murdered  on  Staten  Island 
under  rather  mysterious  circum- 
stances, but  I  left  out  the  rest  of 
Alfred  junior*s  account,  that  is, 
the  suggestion  that  the  cause  of 
the  murder  was  possibly  sexual, 
possibly  involving  a  man. 

The  countess  was  having  none 
of  it.  "That  was  another  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  who  was  writ- 
ten up  as  having  died  on  Staten 
Island.  It  wasn't  Neil,"  she  said 
dismissively,  as  if  there  were  a 
large  number  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilts 
around.  Astonishingly,  she  was  correct.  It 
was  another  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 

"Did  you  know  Neil?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  Neil  talked  and  talked  and  talked. 
He  fabricated.  He  kept  people  entertained, 
but  it  had  no  connection  with  the  truth." 

In  1916,  Neil's  parents.  Grace  and 
Cornelius  III.  who  was  an  inventor  and  a 
brigadier  general,  rebuilt,  refaced,  refur- 
nished, and  redecorated  the  vast  house  at 
640  fifth  Avenue  built  by  William  Henry 
Vanderbilt  in  IXK2.  From  then  until  the 
house  was  sold  in  1940  it  was  subse- 
quently ra/ed  the  party-loving  Grace 
ruled  supreme  as  the  queen  o\~  New 
York's  Old  Guard.  Through  her  portals 
passed  the  hub  of  aristocrat ic  society,  as 
well  as  kings,  queens,  dukes,  duchesses. 
presidents,  and  First  ladies.  Some  social 


historians  date  the  da  line  ol  the  Vandei 

hilts  io  ( H. ii i-  i  ( losing  the  dooi  i  i »l 
last  ol  the  row  oi  palaces  the  family  had 
built  on  I  iiih  Avenue  during  the  bi 
oi  theii  rise  to  social  eminence 

"Why  did  youi  grandparents  so  dislike 
( trace  Vanderbilt?" 

I  oi  good  reason  Parents  know  their 
children  and  know  the  kind  of  person 
who  would  make  them  happy.  Aunt 
Grace  had  many  qualities,  but  she  didn't 
make  him  happy." 

I  repeated  to  her  a  Story  I  had  heard 
from  Alfred  Vanderbilt  Jr.  about  Grace 
Wilson's  unacceptabilitv  as  a  wife  for 
Cornelius  III  that  the  bitter  dispute  over 
her  ended  with  Cornelius  III  striking  his 
father.  Cornelius  II  subsequently  suffered 


Only  a  few 

Vanderbilts  even  get 

their  names  in  the 


newspapers  anymore 

The  most  notable 

exception  is  Gloria. 


a  stroke,  which  some  attributed  to  the 
blow  he  had  received  from  his  son. 

"I  never  heard  that.  Ever."  replied  the 
countess,  shaking  her  head. 

What  all  agreed  on  was  that  after 
their  father's  death  Alfred  Gwynne  Van- 
derbilt shared  his  inheritance  with  his 
disinherited  brother.  Then  came  the 
Lusitania.  At  the  London  inquest  that 
followed  the  sinking  of  the  ship,  a  purser 
recounted  how  he  had  gone  back  to  of- 
fer a  life  preserver  to  Vanderbilt.  A  man 
of  seemingly  endless  grace.  Vanderbilt  de- 
clined it.  saying,  "Thank  you,  I've  seen 
enough."  He  was  37  years  old.  handsome, 
worth  about  $40  million,  and  he  had  a 
14-year-old  son,  William  Vanderbilt  (who 
would  become  governor  of  Rhode  Island). 
by  his  first  marriage,  and  two  small 
sons.    Alfred   and   George   (who   would 


i  Minimi   tuii  ide  in  1961 1  by  hi  i  second 
He'd     en  enough  whal '    I  asl  ed  Al 

lied  junioi 

I  ife  I  tupp  i  ■'■    he  replied 

I  iiit  i  whal  l  though)  you  mean) 

I  said 
"Oh,   I  never   heard  that,      laid  <  OUM- 

ess  Szapary  disputing  this  view  of  the  sto- 
ry She  went  to  a  framed  newspaper  ac- 
count from  a  1915  Newport  paper  and 
asked  me  to  read  it  "He  look  oil  his  life 
preserver  and  gave  it  to  a  woman,  and  he 
couldn't  swim.  He  put  children  two  at  a 
time  into  lifeboats."  she  said. 

The  countess  loves  to  talk  about  Alfred. 

"Shall  we  go  somewhere  for  lunch,  or 

shall  we  see  the  stables?  I  think  the  stables, 

don't  you?  Alfred  drove  the  coaches.  That 

was  his  passion.  He  drove  them 

better  than  anyone  else.   People 

revered  him.  He  was  considered 

the  best  whip  in  the  world." 

Her  enthusiasm  for  family 
matters  is  always  evident.  On 
July  22.  1995.  there  will  be  a 
ball  at  the  Breakers  to  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
house,  and  she  is  active  in  the 
preparations.  "There  will  be  an 
art  exhibit  of  the  family.  Lec- 
tures. Alfred  will  lecture  on  the 
family.  There  will  be  a  lecture  on 
Richard  Morris  Hunt.  And  a 
railroad  exhibit  of  the  Vander- 
bilts and  their  trains." 

After  returning  from  the  sta- 
bles, we  sat  in  her  car  outside  the 
.gates  of  the  Breakers,  waiting  for 
my  taxi  to  arrive  to  drive  me  to 
the  airport. 

"You  don't  have  to  wait  out 
here."  I  said.  "The  taxi  will  be 
along  in  a  few  minutes." 

"Don't  be  silly."  she  said.  "Of 
course  I'll  wait." 

"Do  you  go  out?  Are  you  a  part  of  the 
Newport  social  life?" 

"I  go  to  certain  houses,  see  certain 
people.  There  are  many  houses  I'm  not 
even  invited  to." 

When  the  taxi  arrived,  the  driver,  who 
had  brought  me  to  the  Breakers  several 
hours  earlier,  came  up  to  the  car  and 
spoke  to  the  countess.  "I've  been  driving 
members  of  your  family  for  years."  he 
said.  If  he  had  been  wearing  a  hat.  he 
would  have  tipped  it.  He  told  the  countess 
an  anecdote  about  driving  her  late  cousin 
Muriel  Vanderbilt.  which  delighted  her. 

"No.  1  didn't  know  that  Muriel  always 
had  a  parakeet  in  the  car  with  her."  she 
told  him. 

As  I  was  leaving,  she  said  (o  me.  '  Be 
kind  to  us."  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  101)  $200  a  month. 
An  Hermes  saddle  can  be  as  expensive 
as  $6,000.  Vogel  boots,  custom-fitted, 
can  run  $1,000  a  pair.  And  if  you're  go- 
ing to  do  the  circuit,  one  weekend  in 
Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  the  next  in 
Devon,  Pennsylvania,  your  horse  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  shipped,  unless  you 
want  to  buy  a  van.  It  is  a  very  expen- 
sive sport. 

But  show  riding  is  more  than  a  sport. 
Being  "horsey"  is  a  way  of  life.  For 
some,  it  is  an  aristocratic  heritage,  an  al- 
most atavistic  instinct  passed  on  with  the 
family  name.  For  others,  it  is  an  acquired, 
but  no  less  defining,  ritual.  It  is  an  activi- 
ty largely  practiced  by  a  certain  class— 
and  those  who  aspire  to  belong.  It  is,  on 
its  carefully  preened,  vaguely  English  sur- 
face, a  pursuit  practiced  in  a  comfortable, 
clubby  world  of  white-fenced  paddocks, 
rolling  lawns,  tailgate  parties,  and  Jack 
Russell  terriers,  of  tweedy  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  wear  pearls.  Ralph  Lauren  has 
made  a  fortune  by  shrewdly  mimicking 
its  habits  and  pretensions. 

But  as  Steven  Miller  and  his  investiga- 
tors began  to  follow  the  leads  the  Sand- 
man offered,  as  they  lifted  the  protective 
chintz  curtain,  they  discovered  a  nastier 
and  more  brutish  way  of  life.  "It  was 
like  penetrating  a  tightly  knit  family," 
Miller  observed.  "We  entered  a  world  of 
money  and  class  where  the  one  dominat- 
ing characteristic  was  greed,  greed,  and 
more  greed." 

In  North  Smifhfield,  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  bucolic  grounds  of  Acres  Wild  Farm, 
they  confronted  Paul  Valliere,  one  of  the 
nation's  top  trainers.  Yes,  Valliere  finally 
admitted,  he  had  hired  the  Sandman.  He 
had  left  a  $3,500  down  payment  for 
Burns  under  the  seat  cushion  of  a  golf 
cart  parked  near  the  stable  where  his 
show  horse  Roseau  Platiere  was  boarded. 
The  next  morning  the  horse  was  dead,  ap- 
parently of  colic.  A  $75,000  check  from 
Bankers  Standard  Insurance  Company— 
the  full  amount  Roseau  Platiere  had  been 
insured  for— arrived  within  weeks. 

As  Valliere  told  his  story,  his  mood 
swung  erratically.  One  moment,  accord- 
ing to  those  familiar  with  the  case,  he 
was  shaking  with  fear,  unable  to  continue 
speaking.  The  next  he  was  effusive,  full  of 
guilt,  eager,  he  claimed,  to  repent.  'Tm 
sorry,"  he  repeated  woefully.  The  agents 
interrogating  Valliere  listened  impassively. 
He    was    in    big    trouble,    they    finally 


warned.  He  was  facing  mail-fraud  and  in- 
surance-fraud charges  that  could  put  him 
in  jail  for  five  years.  Or  perhaps,  they 
suggested  as  a  deliberately  casual  after- 
thought, he  could  cooperate. 

Valliere  decided  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment.. For  nearly  a  year,  as  he  contin- 
ued his  appearances  on  the  show-horse 
circuit,  as  he  spoke  in  his  usual  animated 
way  with  owners  and  riders  and  vets,  a 
tape  recorder  about  the  size  of  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  was  taped  to  his  body. 

These  tapes  helped  lead  Miller  to  Bar- 
ney Ward,  one  of  the  most  revered  names 
in  the  equestrian  world.  A  powerful  and 
commanding  rider,  he  had  won  the 
$100,000  U.S.  Equestrian  Team  Show 
Jumping  Championship  in  1993  and  last 
spring's  $50,000  Florida  Grand  Prix.  He 
also  had  a  reputation  as  a  harsh  and 
quick-tempered  trainer,  someone  who 
would  do  whatever  was  required  to  coax 
the  wins  out  of  a  horse.  He  hated  to  lose. 
He  lived  and  worked  out  of  a  farm  in 
Brewster,  New  York,  which,  with  its  tur- 
rets and  stone  balustrades,  had  the  feel  of 
an  ancient  castle  in  some  minor  Euro- 
pean principality. 

According  to  Valliere  and  others, 
Ward  was  sometimes  the  Sandman's  mid- 
dleman. Despite  Ward's  denials,  they  al- 
lege that  he  arranged  for  the  killing  of 
horses  on  at  least  four  occasions. 

But  the  most  surprising  suspect  of  all, 
many  of  the  investigators  soon  decided, 
was  George  Lindemann  Jr.  Lindemann 
was  a  30 -year-old  heir  to  an  immense 
fortune,  wealth  so  substantial  and  secure 
that  the  yearly  interest  on  the  interest 
alone  ran  into  the  millions.  He  lived  and 
worked  out  of  a  horse  farm  as  big  as  the 
Ritz  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  On 
nearly  200  brilliantly  green  acres,  on 
some  of  the  most  valuable  residential 
land  in  the  Northeast,  he  had  commis- 
sioned a  meticulous  showplace.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  set  out  to  demonstrate  what 
good  taste  and  talented  architects  can 
create  when  money  is  truly  not  a  consid- 
eration. Lindemann's  estate  was  chris- 
tened Cellular  Farms,  a  bit  of  homage  to 
the  cellular-phone  business,  one  of  the 
holdings  in  a  family  portfolio  worth, 
Forbes  estimated,  $590  million. 

Nevertheless,  as  Lindemann  himself 
would  be  quick  to  point  out,  he  was 
more  than  just  another  rich  kid  who 
didn't  have  to  work  to  support  his  string 
of  expensive  jumpers.  He  was  a  champi: 
on  consistently  ranked  among  the  top 
riders  in  the  nation.  His  goal  was  to  ride 
on  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  in  1996. 

Only  now  Lindemann  was  accused  of 
using  Barney  Ward  to  hire  Burns.  Linde- 


mann has  denied  it,  but  according  tc 
what  the  Sandman  told  Miller,  Burns  hac 
gone  to  Cellular  Farms  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  electrocuted  Charisma,  , 
horse  insured  for  $250,000. 


A  dead  man  took  the  investigation  in 
still  another  unexpected  direction 
Silas  Jayne  had  died  peacefully  in  1987  at 
the  age  of  80.  He  had  been  a  millionaire 
horseman.  He  had  also  been  a  rapist  and 
a  man  who  paid  someone  to  murder  I 
his  brother.  And  he  was,  investigators  I 
learned,  Richard  Bailey's  friend,  confi- 
dant, and  mentor— the  man  who  brought 
him  into  the  horse  business. 

"Silas  Jayne  became  the  ghost  that 
hovered  over  the  entire  investigation," 
said  Ron  Safer,  a  federal  prosecutor  who 
was  now  assisting  Miller.  "And  like  a 
ghost  he  led  us  to  other  bodies." 

"I  got  fightin'  blood  in  me,"  Jayne  had 
boasted  in  an  interview  a  few  years  be- 
fore he  died  of  leukemia.  And  two  years 
after  Jayne's  death,  spurred  on  by  his 
connection  to  Richard  Bailey,  Miller's 
team  began  burrowing  into  his  long- 
forgotten  history.  They  pieced  together  a 
biography  that,  even  more  than  Jayne 
had  promised,  was  punctuated  by  blood 
and  violence— and  unsolved  crimes. 

Jayne  was  17  when  he  was  convicted  of 
rape.  He  spent  a  year  in  a  state  reformato- 
ry. After  he  was  released,  he  and  his  three 
brothers  went  into  the  horse  business. 
They  earned  a  reputation  as  hard-riding 
boozers  and  brawlers.  The  "Jayne. Gang," 
people  called  them  with  considerable  trep- 
idation. But  the  brothers  made  a  fortune 
shipping,  selling,  and  buying  horses. 

In  1961,  after  Silas's  younger  brother 
George's  horse  beat  his  jumper  to  win  a 
blue  ribbon  at  the  Oak  Brook  Hounds 
horse  show  in  suburban  Chicago,  a  long- 
simmering  feud  between  the  two  became 
a  war.  Before  it  ended,  three  people 
would  die. 

Cheryl  Lynn  Rude,  a  22-year-old  mod- 
el and  riding  instructor  at  George  Jayne's 
stable,  was  blown  to  bits.  The  fatal  explo- 
sion occurred  in  June  1965  as  she  was 
starting  George's  Cadillac.  Three  sticks 
of  dynamite  had  been  wired  to  the  igni- 
tion. At  the  time,  police  decided  the 
bomb  had  been  meant  for  George.  A  wit- 
ness told  the  authorities  that  Silas  had 
arranged  for  the  device  to  be  planted,  but 
it  was  never  proved. 

Four  years  later,  a  man  rang  Silas's 
doorbell  and  began  firing  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  door.  A  bullet  grazed  Jayne's 
stomach,  but  he  drew  the  .38  he  kept  in 
his  bathrobe  pocket  and  fired  back.  As 
the  man  retreated,  Jayne  rushed  upstairs 
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filing  u  Ifor  his  .22.  He  fired  the  revolvei  through 

in.  the  window  as  the  man  crossed  lus  yard 
below.  I  hen  layne  grabbed  his  Ml  arm) 

rifle  and  hurried  outside,  lie  Found  the 
gunman  wounded,  trying  to  pull  himsell 
over  a  fence.  Standing  eight  Feel  away. 
i»n  in  Jayne  emptied  the  rifle  into  the  man  Ik- 
killing  was  ruled  a  justifiable  homicide 

In  1970,  as  George  Jayne  played 
bridge  with  his  family  on  his  son's  16th 
birthday,  a  bullet  from  a  hunting  rifle 
smashed  through  the  window  o\  his  home 
and  killed  him.  When  the  shooter  was  ar- 
rested, he  said  Silas  had  paid  $30,000  for 
the  murder.  Despite  a  defense  b\  F.  Lee 
Bailey,  Silas  Jayne  was  convicted  of  plot- 
ting the  hit.  He  spent  six  years  in  prison. 

Seven  months  after  he  was  released,  in 
1979,  he  was  charged  with 
plotting,  while  still  in  pris- 
on, the  torching  of  Nim- 
rod  Stables,  outside  Chica- 
go. Thirty-three  show  hors- 
es had  burned  alive  in  the 
fire.  This  time,  a  jury  ac- 
quitted him. 

He  died  seven  years  lat- 
er. But  the  more  questions 
Steven  Miller's  men  asked 
about  Richard  Bailey  at  the 
horse  barns  around  Chica- 
go, the  more  answers  they 
got  that  included  the  name 
"Silas  Jayne." 

On  Miller's  instruction, 
Jayne's    name   was    added 
to  the  growing  list  of  top- 
ics—"the  punch  sheet,"  they 
called   it— his   investigators 
would    automatically    raise 
at  each  interview.   Miller's 
hunch     was     that     before 
long  Jayne's  name  would  lead  them  to 
someone  who  knew  who  had  planted  the 
bomb  that  killed  Cheryl  Lynn  Rude.  And 
to  the  arsonist  who  had  killed  the  33 
horses  in  the  Nimrod  Stables  blaze. 

Instead,  in  one  more  unpredictable 
twist  in  an  investigation  that  was  now 
careening  forward  with  a  relentless  mo- 
mentum, Jayne's  name  first  took  them 
somewhere  else.  Back  to  1955.  And  three 
unsolved  murders. 

Three  boys  Robert  Peterson,  14.  and 
the  Schuessler  brothers,  John.  13.  and 
Anton,  11  had  gone  into  downtown  Chi- 
cago from  their  Northwest  Side  neighbor- 
hood to  see  an  afternoon  movie.  They 
never  returned  home.  Two  days  later 
their  naked  bodies  were  found  in  a  ditch 
in  a  forest  preserve 

It  was  a  crime  that  shocked  the  city.  It 
occurred  during  an  era  when  people, 
however  naively,  Still  believed  city  streets 


were  a  sale  place  foi  children  to  pi  i) 

l  he   police   h  ion   wa  i   ma 

4 3,74i i  people  wen-  questioned   No 
was  evei  arrested 

Nearly  io  years  aftei  theii  bodies 
were  discovered,  A  I  I  agenl  lim  1 1 
I  orto  was  spending  an  afternoon  rou- 
tinely working  Ins  way  down  the  Brach- 
investigation  punch  sheet.  He  was  inter- 
viewing a  stable  hand,  an  okl-limer. 
who  had  woiked  in  the  bains  aiound 
Chicago  for  decades.  It  was  a  pretty  un- 
eventful session.  But  when  he  got  to 
Silas  .lav  ne's  name.  Del. orto  thought  he 
caught  something,  some  hesitation,  in 
the  old  man's  voice.  So  he  pressed. 
And  it  all  came  tumbling  out. 

On  that  rainy  October  evening  in  1955. 


"We  entered 
a  world  of  money  and 

class  where  the 
dominating  characteristic 

was  greed,  greed,  and 


•>•> 


more  greed. 


the  old  man  began,  the  three  boys  had 
been  hitchhiking  back  home  when  a  car 
stopped  and  picked  them  up.  The  driver 
took  them  to  Silas  Jayne's  barn,  molested 
one  of  the  boys,  and  then  strangled  all 
three.  When  Jayne  found  the  bodies  in 
his  barn,  he  was  furious.  But  he  helped 
the  killer  dump  them  in  the  forest. 

It  was  Jayne,  decades  ago,  who  had 
told  the  stable  hand  the  killer's  name. 

Give  it  to  me,  DeLorto  ordered. 

So  he  did. 


R: 


ichard  Bailey,  meanwhile,  was  appar- 
ently up  to  his  old  tricks.  As  Miller's 
investigators  circled  around  him.  as  the 
case  files  and  reports  on  his  activities  filled 
an  entire  room  in  the  Cook  County  court- 
house. Bailev  was  busy  last  April  romanc- 
ing a  52-year-old  plastic  surgeon. 

He  had  met  Dr.  Annette  Hoffman  by 
accident  in  a  seafood  restaurant  on  C'hi- 


.  North  Shore    VI 
would  tell  people   he  pei  i  "> 

join  inui  <>n  a  trip  I 

limousine  waiting  '"  meet  them  al  the 
I. as   Vegas    lirport    The   backseat 

filled  with  white  roses 

1 1  i.ked  hei  lo  marrv  him  She  had 
known  linn  loi  only  a  month.  This  was 
then  thud  date  "No,  no  no.  she  said 
And  then  a  moment  later  Dr  Hoffman 
said.  "O.K." 

They  were  married  that  same  night  in 
a  Las  Vegas  wedding  chapel.  The  bride- 
wore  a  silver  jumpsuit. 

But  as  they  were  checking  into  the  hotel 

on  their  wedding  night,  something  struck 

the  doctor  as  odd.  Bailey  had  no  credit 

cards.  He  wanted  to  pay  for  everything  in 

cash.  "It  is  very  hard  these 

days  not  to  have  a  credit 

card,"  she  would  later  say. 

When  they  returned  to 
Chicago,  Bailey  moved  in- 
to Dr.  Hoffman's  Gold 
Coast  apartment.  But  his 
wife  also  hired  a  private 
investigator. 

"I  lost  five  pounds  when 
I  read  that  report."  she 
said.  Six  days  later  she  filed 
for  an  annulment. 

By  the  summer,  howev- 
er, she  was  thinking  about 
remarrying  Bailey.  So  what 
if  he  wasn't  52.  as  he  had 
told   her.   but   65.    Did   it 
really  matter  that  he  had 
lied     about     being     rich? 
Richard  was  so  much  fun, 
so  upbeat.  This  time  she 
would  simply  insist  on  a 
prenuptial  agreement. 
Before  Dr.  Hoffman  could  make  up 
her  mind,  Steven  Miller  put  an  end  to 
her  plans.  Last  July  27.  he  indicted  Bai- 
ley and  charged  him  with  racketeering, 
mail  fraud,  wire  fraud,  and  money-laun- 
dering. Among  the  charges  contained  in 
the  Rico  counts  against  him  were  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  solicitation  to  murder, 
and  having  caused  the  murder  of  Helen 
Brach.  Miller  was  convinced  he  finally 
had  enough  evidence  to  solve  the    17- 
year-old  mystery  before  a  judge  and  jury. 
On  the  same  day.  he  also  indicted  19 
people  with  crimes  relating  to  killing 
horses.  "Those  charged  represent  a  virtu- 
al Who's  Who  of  the  nation's  equestrian 
industry."  said  Miller's  boss.  U.S.  Attor- 
ney James  B.  Burns,  at  a  crowded  press 
conference. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  gray-haired  61- 
year-old  stable  owner.  Kenneth  Hansen, 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  murder- 
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ing  Robert  Peterson,  John  Schuessler, 
and  Anton  Schuessler.  Hansen,  who 
pleaded  not  guilty,  would  have  been  a 
22-year-old  riding  instructor  at  the  time 
of  the  boys'  death. 

In  the  six  months  since  the  indict- 
ments, 16  of  the  23  horse  people  charged 
in  July  have  pleaded  guilty.  Donna 
Brown,  accused  in  the  death  of  the  chest- 
nut gelding  Streetwise,  formally  admitted 
her  guilt  to  prosecutors  in  October. 

The  rest  will  stand  trial.  Barney  Ward 
and  George  Lindemann  Jr.  have  plead- 
ed not  guilty.  Lindemann  and  his  attor- 
ney Jay  Goldberg  make  a  particularly 
detailed  and  passionate  argument.  They 
insist  that  Charisma  died  of  natural 
causes,  that  Burns  tried  to  extort  money 
from  the  Lindemann  family,  and  that 
Burns  completely  concocted  the  story 


about  killing  the  horse.  "The  horse 
world  consists  of  two  types  of  people," 
Lindemann  said  recently  over  lunch  in  a 
midtown -Manhattan  Japanese  restau- 
rant. "The  haves  and  the  have-nots.  I 
was  the  first  one  of  the  haves  who 
passed  on  to  another  category,  the  first 
one  who  was  really  making  it  as  a 
world-class  rider.  1  wasn't  supposed  to 
do  that.  And  that's  the  sole  cause  of  the 
antagonism  towards  me.  I  never  would 
kill  a  horse." 

Richard  Bailey,  a  longtime  have-not 
who  always  aspired  to  be  a  have,  is  also 
arguing  that,  while  he  isn't  exactly  an  in- 
nocent, he's  definitely  not  guilty.  "My 
client  is  a  charming  guy  who  women  fall 
in  love  with,"  said  his  attorney,  Patrick 
Tuite.  "But  that  is  not  a  crime  in  this 
country— yet." 

His  trial  is  expected  to  begin  later  this 
winter  in  Chicago.  Miller  has  disclosed 
that  he  will  argue  that  Bailey  had  Helen 
Brach  killed  because  she  was  preparing 
to  sue  her  former  companion  over  the 


$300,000  she  had  paid  for  the  hors 
But  will  Miller  announce  to  the  coil 
who  killed  Helen  Brach?  Will  he  revel 
what  became  of  her  body? 

"Wait  and  see,"  he  advised  crypticali 
His  investigators  were  less  circumspeoi 
"The  trial  will  reveal  exactly  what  hajj 
pened  to  Helen  Brach,"  promised  Da\! 
Hamm,  the  man  whose  suggestion  hajj 
started  the  investigation  five  years  ag(j| 
"And  Jack  Matlick,"  he  speculated! 
"won't  be  very  happy,  either,  about  th 


way  things  work  out." 

Jim  DeLorto  agreed  that  there  will  bl 
bombshells,  more  indictments,  mon 
murders  solved.  "We're  very  close  on  th< 
Cheryl  Rude  bombing,"  he  says. 

"New  leads  are  coming  in  every  day," 
acknowledged  Steven  Miller.  There  were 
he  said,  a  few  more  twists  and  turns  the 
investigation  would  take  before  it  wadl 
over.  He  was  still  going  to  the  office  sixK  i 
days  a  week.   On   Saturdays,  however! 


unwed 


he's  busy.    He  takes  his  eight-year-old 
daughter  riding,  and  she  loves  it.  □ 
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BERLUSCONI 


(Continued  from  page  115)  flooded  with 
calls  from  viewers  anguished  over  the  ex- 
tinction of  Dynasty. 

Within  days,  Craxi  granted  Berlu- 
sconi an  official  audience.  Within  hours 
of  the  meeting,  Craxi  signed  a  decree 
which,  in  effect,  legitimized  the  prac- 
tices that  his  buddy  had  used  to  operate 
his  stations. 

Today  at  Arcore,  a  look  of  pain 
streaks  across  Berlusconi's  face  when 
Craxi's  name  comes  up.  "I  ...  "  He 
fights  for  words.  "Look,  1  am  a  friend  of 
Craxi,  and  I  think  history  will  judge  him, 
and  decide  whether  the  side  of  the  scales 
of  justice  with  the  good  parts  of  Craxi 
on  them  will  be  lighter  than  the  side 
with  the  bad  parts.  Certainly  Craxi  is  not 
guilty  of  everything  that  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  him." 

This  doesn't  exactly  sound  like  a  ring- 
ing endorsement,  1  tell  Berlusconi.  In 
fact,  it  sounds  as  though  he  believes 
Craxi  is  guilty. 

"I  am  not  a  friend  who  delivers  a  ver- 
dict on  another  friend,"  he  replies. 


6T71  h,  television:  for  good 
tj  fied  the  country."  So 


or  evil  it  uni- 
mntry."  So  Berlusconi's 
friend  and  favorite  TV  star,  Mike  Bon- 
giorno,  boasted  in  a  recent   interview. 


Bongiorno  hosts  the  hit  show  Ruota  delta 
Fortuna  {Wheel  of  Fortune).  Like  other 
Berlusconi  employees,  he  interrupted  his 
program  during  the  elections  to  say  that 
he  intended  to  vote  for  his  boss. 

Bongiorno  is  troubled  these  days.  One 
of  the  biggest  winners  ever  on  Ruota  del- 
la  Fortuna  (30  million  lire  in  three  days) 
is  being  questioned  by  the  magistrates 
about  the  possibility  that  fraud  was  in- 
volved. 

"But  this  is  absolutely  shameful!"  cries 
the  prime  minister.  "This  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt by  those  who  want  to  use  the  pow- 
er of  the  courts  to  overturn  the  elec- 
tions." Any  mention  of  the  magistrates 
angers  the  prime  minister.  "It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  country  became  a  republic 
of  magistrates. 

"They  have  to  stop."  Berlusconi  says 
of  the  magistrates.  "If  they  go  too  far  it's 
a  terrible  danger  for  democracy.  .  .  .  They 
are  out  of  control.  They  have  committed 
many  abuses.  Many  abuses."  And  once 
again,  his  smooth,  dark  face  contorts. 

It  is  probably  indisputable  that  Silvio 
Berlusconi  has  mainly  his  own  self- 
interest  at  heart  when  he  emphasizes  the 
menace  of  the  magistrates.  After  all,  Fi- 
ninvest  is  a  top  target  of  judicial  in- 
quiries from  the  sweeping  national  oper- 
ation dubbed  Mani  Pulite  (or  "Clean 
Hands").  For  almost  three  years,  this  op- 
eration has  been  dredging  up  the  crimes 
of  the  powerful  and  the  famous.  Court- 
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house  junkies  have  been  counting  the 
days  before  the  magistrates  succeed  in 
nailing  Berlusconi,  whose  businesses  cer 
tainly  benefited  from  decisions  and  laws 
made  by  corrupt  politicians.  In  addition 
to  the  bribery  investigation,  the  magis 
trates  are  looking  into  whether  Berlu 
sconi  actually  gave  up  majority  control 
of  his  cable-TV  station,  which  he  was  or- 
dered to  do  four  years  ago.  Tttey  have 
also  arrested  a  Fininvest  employee  who 
allegedly  paid  former  minister  of  health 
Francesco  De  Lorenzo's  political  party 
$200,000  in  order  to  air  income-generat- 
ing anti-MDS  commercials.  No  wonder 
Berlusconi  despises  the  legal  system. 

Nonetheless,  now  is  probably  the  time 
to  pause  and  examine  a  few  facts.  The 
first  is  that  even  justice,  when  its  power  is 
unchecked,  can  become  criminal.  In  Italy, 
suspects  can  be  jailed  for  long  periods 
without  trial.  Or  bail. 

The  magistrates  have  found  pre-trial 
incarceration  (or  the  threat  thereof) 
quite  conducive  to  candor.  Of  course, 
jailing  suspects  before  trial  has  its  advan- 
tages when  dealing  with  the  Mafia, 
whose  members,  when  free,  tend  to  mur- 
der eyewitnesses.  Pre-trial  detention, 
however,  is  not  applied  exclusively  to 
mafiosi  and  terrorists.  At  this  moment 
about  30,000  Italians  are  in  jail  awaiting 
trial,  and  this  kind  of  pre-trial  incarcera- 
tion was  criticized  just  last  year  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  global  review 
of  human  rights.  "Of  those  incarcerated, 
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so  percent  will  ultimately  be  found  inno- 
cent at  theii  trials,"  says  Foreign  Minis- 
En  Antonio  Martino  "Thai  is  a  statisti- 
ciil  probability." 

I  hus  far  4,000  people  have  been  in- 
Instigated  foi  corruption  by  the  Mam 

Pulite  magistrates,  most  from  what  is 
called  la  classe  dirigente  upper  manage- 
ment. There  have  also  been  25  suicides, 

according  to  Parliamentarian  Sgarbi,  a 
figure  Far  higher  than  has  appeared  in 
the  press. 

The  magistrates  have  a  neat  sense  of 
timing.  A  week  before  Milan's  fall  fashion 
shows,  for  example,  topflight  designers 
(Giorgio  Armani,  Gianfranco  Ferre)  were 
summoned  by  the  magistrates 
to  discuss  their  taxes.  Each 
morning,   the   newspapers  are  I 

full  of  witnesses  singing  arias. 
It  is  Scoundrel  Time.  For  dec- 
ades, bribing  the  tax  man  was 
as  Italian  as  pizza  pie.  As 
American  journalist  Anselma 
Dell'Olio,  who  is  married  to 
government  spokesman  Giu- 
liano  Ferrara,  notes,  "Every- 
body in  Italy  is  corrupt.  Only 
people  with  salaries  pay  taxes. 
Everybody  else  does  everything 
they  can  not  to." 

But  stinting  on  taxes  was 
just  part  of  a  more  general- 
ized system  of  corruption.  "I 
was  asked  to  construct  a  piaz- 
za in  Milan,"  reports  sculptor 
Cascella.  "Then  someone  comes 
back  to  me  and  says  the  price 
I  paid  for  my  stone  was  too 
low."  The  piazza  never  got 
built. 

"But    all    politicians    took 
bribes,"  the  neo-Fascist  leader, 
Giancarlo  Fini,  laughs.  "It's  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish who  took  a  little  and  who  took 
a  lot." 

Only  the  magistrates  appear  stupefied 
by  the  dimensions  of  what  they  have  un- 
covered. "We  could  not  imagine  the 
problem  would  be  so  widespread  and 
far-reaching  in  the  beginning,"  Magis- 
trate Gherardo  Colombo  says  in  his 
cramped  office  in  Milan's  central  court- 
house. The  courthouse  is  a  long  block  of 
blank-faced  Fascist  architecture,  edged 
with  grime.  A  French  television  crew  is 
filming  Magistrate  Colombo  while  we 
are  talking.  Colombo  lights  a  cigarette 
and  delivers  a  list  of  the  targets  in  the 
corruption  sweep:  "Heads  of  companies. 
public-sector  officials,  high-ranking  polit: 
ical  leaders."  He  speaks  very  deliberate- 
ly. "I  believe  that  perhaps  we  haven't 
even   reached  the  halfway  mark  o\'  our 
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n  mid-July,  just  as  most  red-blooded 

Italians  were  settling  down  to  watch 
their  soeeei  team  beat  Bulgaria  in  the 
World  Cup,  Berlusconi  thought  the  mo 
men!  propitious  to  pull  a  last  one.  De- 
claring, "No  citizen  should  be  impris- 
oned without  first  being  convicted,"  he- 
issued  a  decree  instantly  abolishing  the 
preventive  detention  of  corruption  sus- 
pects. No  one,  many  of  his  Cabinet 
members  included,  could  figure  out  why 
the   prime    minister   hadn't   chosen   the 


magistrates 

savs 


"Hie 

have  to  stop, 

Berlusconi. 

aThey  are  out  of 

control. 
They  have  committed 

many  abuses." 

more  democratic  method  of  proposing  a 
new  law,  which  Parliament  could  have 
then  deliberated.  Instead  there  was  chaos 
and  popular  outrage. 

Two  thousand  business  and  political 
bosses  were  suddenly  eligible  for  release, 
increasing  the  possibility  that  evidence 
would  be  destroyed.  In  protest,  the  star 
magistrates  demanded  to  be  reassigned 
to  other  posts.  Ordinary  citizens  felt  be- 
trayed, Berlusconi's  government  seemed 
about  to  self-destruct— and  the  shaken 
prime  minister,  his  popularity  having 
sunk  to  48  percent,  retracted  his  decree. 
"Perhaps  we  communicated  badly,"  said 
Berlusconi  at  the  time. 

Exactly  two  weeks  later,  the  magis- 
trates issued  an  arrest  warrant  for  Berlu- 
sconi's younger  brother,  Paolo,  and  two 
other  Fininvest  managers. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Paolo 


Berlu  m  "in    .i  quiet    be  p©  I  <■  led  man 

known    m    Milan    a  I    Sigl 

Mr.    Nobody    received   an  lei 

He  was  accused  ol   paying  a  $700,000 

kickback  to  political  parties  to  help 

range  a  real-estate  sale  to  a  bank's  pen- 
sion hind  tonnci  prune  nimbler  <  raxi 
was  also  charged  (Paolo  claimed  that 
the  hefty  payment  was  just  the  normal 
middleman's  tee;  he  has  since  admitted, 
however,  that  Fininvest  had  a  mysterious 
$2  million  slush  fund.)  On  the  very  day 
of  his  indictment,  his  big  brother.  Silvm. 
and  his  wile.  Veronica,  were  hosting  all 
the  top  leaders  of  the  Western  world. 
Again,  the  magistrates'  timing  was  im- 
peccable. 

Later,  the  younger  Berlu- 
sconi was  charged  with  paying 
$230,000  in  bribes  to  the  tax 
man.  Paolo  admitted  as  much. 
Amazingly,  so  does  his  big 
brother.  In  fact,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  in  the  course 
of  this  interview'  that  the 
prime  minister  of  Italy  consid- 
ers bribery  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  for  a  huge.  S7 
billion  conglomerate  such  as 
Fininvest. 

"Look,  my  brother  is  not 
guilty,  but  a  victim."  Silvio 
Berlusconi  says,  exasperation 
draining  his  voice.  "He  was 
made  a  victim  like  many  other 
entrepreneurs.  Because  there 
was  a  system  at  work  which 
didn't  allow  entrepreneurs  to 
work  any  other  way." 

Did     the     prime     minister 
know  about  these  bribes  at  the 
time   they  were   paid?   I   ask 
him  this  question  twice. 
He  never  answers  directly.  "Look.  I 
find   it   a   laughable   sum.   A   company 
which  pays  one  billion  lire  a  day  of  tax- 
es, and  which  succeeded  in  taking  in 
hundreds  of  billions  of  lire  every  day 
the  things  of  which  you  speak  were  one- 
thousandth  of  what  we  made  in  a  day. 
Less  than  one-thousandth!  In  a  company 
of  40,000  associates!  I  repeat!  One  hun- 
dred billion  lire  a  day!"  Berlusconi  says 
that  the  tax  men  stayed  and  stayed  in- 
side Fininvest's  corporate  offices,  inter- 
rupting its  normal  workday.  What  was  a 
guy    like    Paolo    to    do?    "After    three 
months  you  can't  stand  it  anvmore.  .  .  . 
You  give  up." 

He  is  amazed  that  anyone  would 
question  such  a  practice.  A  man  has  to 
engage  in  the  rituals  of  his  culture  \ 
businessman  has  to  do  business.  A  tax 
man  has  to  be  bribed.  Is  it  his  fault  that 
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the   magistrates   suddenly   changed   the 
rules?  Is  it  Paolo's? 

6T)aolo  is  a  robot,  a  dumb  robot— he 
X  understands  absolutely  nothing. 
When  he  was  arrested,  I  said,  'Let  the 
man  go.'"  Indro  Montanelli— a  tall,  thin 
man— is  85  and  walks  with  a  limp  from 
the  day  in  1979  when  the  terrorist  Red 
Brigades  pumped  four  bullets  into  his 
knee.  He  knows  both  Berlusconis  well. 
He  is  Italy's  most  famous  editor,  a  one- 
time ultra-right-winger  who  evolved  into 
a  moderate  conservative.  Not  long  ago 
he  headed  //  Giomale,  Silvio  Berlusconi's 
newspaper,  which  ultimately  became— 
when  the  feeble  anti-trust  laws  went  into 
effect— Paolo's  newspaper. 

Montanelli  never  thought  much  of  his 
new  boss,  especially  not  at  meetings. 
"Paolo  would  put  himself  in  the  easy 
chair  and  start  to  fall  asleep,  with  the 
toscano  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
To  wake  him  up  I  used  to  shout  the 
name  of  a  soccer  player." 

He  smiles,  but  without  mirth.  For  a 
long  period,  conservatives  like  him  were 
despised,  even  murdered  by  the  Red  Bri- 
gades. Montanelli  found  a  compassion- 
ate and  generous  guardian  angel  in  Silvio 
Berlusconi.  When  he  was  kneecapped, 
for  example,  the  only  person  who  came 
to  the  clinic  was  Berlusconi. 

"In  the  70s,  you  see,  when  I  walked 
into  a  restaurant  my  old  friends  would 
move  away  so  as  not  to  be  associated 
with  me.  When  I  walked  down  the  street 
my  oldest  friends  pretended  not  to  know 
me.  Berlusconi  was  a  found  friend.  He 
was  moved  by  what  had  happened  to  me. 
He  sat  by  my  bed  and  took  care  of  me." 

The  prosperous  businessman  also  bank- 
rolled Montanelli's  new  newspaper  and 
became  its  publisher.  For  15  years  Mon- 
tanelli and  Berlusconi  were  practically 
father  and  son. 

"Then  two  years  ago,  Berlusconi  says, 
'I  must  enter  politics.'  I  told  him,  This  is 
the  worst  thing  you  can  do.'  I  pleaded 
with  him  not  to.  I  thought  he  was  con- 
demned to  defeat.  But  Berlusconi  said, 
'The  Socialists  have  fallen  apart.  I  have 
no  protection,  because  all  the  other  polit- 
ical parties  are  against  me.  So  I  must  en- 
ter politics  to  protect  myself.'" 

Montanelli  emphasizes,  "Berlusconi 
was  talking  about  protecting  his  business 
life,  of  course.  He  was  in  despair.  It  was 
despair  that  made  him  enter  politics." 
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Specifically,  Berlusconi  feared  that  the 
Communist  Party,  if  it  won  the  elections, 
would  take  away  his  beloved  television 
stations,  worth  roughly  $6  billion.  Finin- 
vest,  wallowing  in  debt  in  the  early  90s 
from  hasty  overexpansion,  couldn't  afford 
such  a  terrible  loss. 

"At  the  end  of  1993  we  had  a  debt  of 
almost  $2.4  billion,"  says  Aldo  Livolsi, 
Fininvest's  financial  director.  But  other  re- 
ports suggest  the  corporation's  gross  bor- 
rowing was  about  a  billion  dollars  higher. 
With  the  exception  of  its  $1  billion  Mon- 
dadori  publishing  arm,  none  of  Fininvest's 
companies  is  traded  on  the  stock  market, 
and  its  internal  figures  are  the  subject  of 
speculation— including  how  much  of  it  is 
actually  owned  by  Silvio  Berlusconi.  ("I 
don't  know,  I  never  asked  him,"  says  his 
lawyer  Vittorio  Dotti.  "He  always  said  the 
group  belongs  to  his  family.") 

"Basically  this  is  the  business  perfor- 
mance of  Berlusconi  from  1987  to  1991," 
wrote  journalist  Giuseppe  Turani:  "The 
turnover  quadrupled.  The  profits  sank  by 
400  percent.  The  debts  soared  to  12  times 
their  original  amount."  Who  knew  what 
horrors  the  left  had  in  store  for  such  a 
vulnerable  company? 

"I'm  tired  of  being  Silvio  Berlusconi," 
the  businessman  told  Indro  Montanelli 
two  years  ago  when  he  decided  to  enter 
politics.  Berlusconi  convened  the  news- 
paper staff  and  informed  its  members, 
according  to  Montanelli,  "that  if  they 
wanted  to  get  better  pay  they  better 
change  their  political  views."  The  old  ed- 
itor is  outraged.  "He  wanted  to  put  // 
Giomale  at  his  service." 

"Berlusconi  told  us  that  Italy  was  a 
sick  old  man  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
road,"  says  a  reporter  who  was  at  the 
meeting.  "He  said,  'Use  a  machine  gun. 
//  Giomale  should  be  tough  and  fight.' 
We  couldn't  believe  our  ears.  Sixty  of  us 
left,"  including  Montanelli. 

The  journalists  weren't  alone  in  their 
reluctance  to  support  Berlusconi's  politi- 
cal ambitions.  His  best  friend,  Fedele  Con- 
falonieri,  who  now  runs  Fininvest,  erupt- 
ed with  "Over  my  dead  body!"  Berlu- 
sconi's wife,  the  onetime  actress,  was 
equally  distressed. 

"Poor  thing,  she  really  is  an  innocent," 
sighs  Montanelli.  "We  were  in  each  oth- 
er's confidence.  She  has  no  desire  for  the 
political  life.  She  spoke  of  her  husband  in 
a  detached  manner.  She  saw  him  as  he 
was.  And  she  begged  me,  begged  me: 
'Hold  him  back,  hold  him  back.' 

"But  he  didn't  listen.  They  live  apart. 
He  speaks  to  her  rarely.  He  is  more  or 
less  negligent,  you  might  say,  so  little  in- 
terested in  love.  He  pretends  the  opposite. 


'The  Great  Seducer.'  He  wants  Veroni 
to  give  the  impression  of  being  wild 
sexed.  But  she  has  no  inclination  for  it." 


If  Berlusconi  is  ejected  from  offic 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  oncl 
despised  neo-Fascists  will  profit  from  th 
change.  Right  now,  however,  they  ar 
his  only  real  allies  in  the  government.  H 
wouldn't  have  become  prime  ministe 
without  them.  "Dear  friends  who  ar 
watching  Italy,  open  your  eyes,"  Berlu 
sconi  commands  in  his  villa.  "There  i: 
no  danger  of  the  extreme  right  in  Italy." 
The  resurgence  of  the  right,  however 
has  apparently  had  its  influence  on  Berlu 
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sconi's  administration.  Over  the  summer 
Labor   Minister   Clemente    Mastella   an 
nounced  that  the  steep  fall  of  the  lira  was   t 
the  work  of  "the  New  York  Jewish  lobby." 

"The  minister  of  labor  is  a  Christian 
Democrat  who  has  denied  over  and  over 
that  these  sentences  were  ever  spoken 
and  I  believe  him."  Berlusconi  closes  his 
eyes.  "All  the  evidence  shows  we  have 
always  done  everything  to  combat  anti- 
Semitism,  racism.  1  don't  know  how 
many  times  I  have  to  say  this.  It's  like 
saying  I  don't  love  my  mother,  or  my 
brother." 

(Interestingly,  Berlusconi's  spokesman 
never  claims  the  minister  of  labor  was 
misquoted.  "Yes,  it  was  absolutely  inexcus- 
able of  Mastella,"  says  Giuliano  Ferrara.) 

Carlo  Ripa  di  Meana,  the  leader  of 
the  nation's  Green  party,  isn't  thrilled  by 
the  presence  of  the  neo-Fascists  in  govern- 
ment, period.  Of  particular  concern  is  the 
neo-Fascist  minister  of  the  environment, 
Altero  Matteoli,  who— in  addition  to  his 
astonishing  desire  to  open  the  nation's  an- 
imal reserves  to  hunters— is  fond  of  big 
highways  and  nuclear  power  plants.  "It's 
like  putting  Saddam  Hussein  in  charge 
of  Amnesty  International,"  says  Ripa  di 
Meana.  "I  think  they  all  have  storm  troop- 
ers in  their  garages,"  he  says  of  the  neo- 
Fascists. 

What  Mussolini's  heirs  have  hidden 
away  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
because  they  are— unlike  France's  Jean- 
Marie  Le  Pen  or  Jorg  Haider,  who  just 
won  a  stunning  number  of  votes  in  Aus- 
tria, or  the  German  skinheads,  who  enjoy 
beating  up  immigrant  workers,  or  the  far 
right  of  Antwerp's  recent  elections— ex- 
tremely clever.  In  the  first  place,  they  do 
not  call  themselves  Fascists.  The  new 
name  of  the  neo-Fascist  movement  is 
National  Alliance.  In  the  second,  this 
party  boasts  a  platform  that  Dan  Quayle 
could  get  behind. 

"Family  values,"  intones  Giuseppe  Ta- 
tarella,  Berlusconi's  neo-Fascist  minister 
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of  i lie  post  office  .ind  television,  gravel) 
l  nil  the  National  Alliance  philos 
gphy  "I  ree  economic  competition,  mei 
itocracy  ..." 

Beneath  this  vanilla  coating,  however,  is 
the  cunning  party  leader,  Gianfranco  I  ini, 
a  42-vcai -okl  former  disciple  of  Giorgio 
Bmirante,  who  was  one  of  Benito  Mus- 
Mini's  propaganda  experts.  \  large  poster 
of  the  late  mentor  ("A  Great  Italian!  An 
■(ample  to  follow!")  still  adorns  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  party  walls. 

Fini  is  a  tall  man  with  a  closed,  tran- 
quil face,  especially  pleasing  to  the  female 
members  o\'  the  electorate,  whose  unem- 
ployment rate  is  double  that  of  men.  He 
wears  a  dark-blue  tie  spotted  with  gold- 
en lions.  "Gentle  lions,"  he  insists.  "Or 
simply  cats.    It's   Moschino."   He 
was  born,  he  tells  me,  "petit  bour- 
geois." Couture  names  still  hold 
him  In  thrall.  He  is  the  kind  of  Fas- 
cist you  can  bring  home  to  Mama. 
The  American  Embassy  invited  him 
to  its  July  Fourth  celebration;  he 
receives    warm    letters    from    the 
American  Club  of  Rome,  thank- 
ing him  for  "your  willingness  to 
speak."  He  often  forgets  his  ideo- 
logical beginnings.  "I  would  say  I 
was  a  fascist  against  the  Commu- 
nists," he  says  in  his  office.  "Ours 
was  a  reaction  against  the  violence 
o\'  the  left."  Everything  and  any- 
thing  unsavory   is   disavowed   at 
great  length.  He  is  hungry  enough 
to  eat  humble  pie. 

"1     have     absolutely     nothing 
against  the  Jews.  The  racist  laws 
of  Mussolini  were  a  horror.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  relations  with  Monsieur  Le 
Pen  in  Erance.  -.  .  .  I  don't  say  skinheads; 
I  say  they  are  Empty  Heads.  They  are 
crazy  " 

"Historical  Fascism  was  finished  50 
years  ago,"  Berlusconi  insists  impatiently 
in  his  villa.  "The  National  Alliance  sup- 
ports a  liberal  policy."  The  prime  minis- 
ter cannot  afford  to  think  otherwise.  The 
neo-fascists'  approval  rating  is  now  up 
to  17  percent,  and  Berlusconi's  tempera- 
mental cohorts,  the  fractious  members 
o(  the  Northern  League,  despise  him. 
During  the  campaign.  League  leader 
I  Imberto  Bossi  referred  to  the  tycoon  as 
"BerlusKaiser." 

In  fact,  many  oi'  those  who  hate  Ber- 
lusconi most  are  in  his  Cabinet.  North- 
ern leaguer  Roberto  Maroni,  now  min- 
ister o(  the  interior,  doesn't  trouble  to 
hide  a  horrible  grimace  when  1  inform, 
him  I'll  be  interviewing  the  chief  of 
state.  The  only  element  his  party  finds 
more  detestable  than  the  prime  minister 
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is  whal    I   iiiIk-i  tO  B0S§i  i  .ill  ■     the   re  mi 

recti)  'ii  i  'i  the  l  ascisl  mummy     Maroni 
is  slightly  more  temperate 

w    are  in  the  world  ol  television,  the 

world  in  which  whal  seems  tO  be  is  inin.li 
nunc  important  than  what  really  is,     \l.i 

roni  says 

Bui  wasn't  it  Berlusconi  himsell  who 
first  created  this  I  V  world'.' 

"Yes." 

\l  odd  moments  the  locus  of  the  new 
Italian  TV  show  assumes  a  strange  clarity. 
In  her  parliamentary  office  la  Mussolini. 
as  she  is  called,  the  granddaughter  o(  II 
Duce.  is  a  bouncy  dispenser  of  tantalizing 
hints:  "look.  I'm  very  attached  to  Ar- 
gentina, because  I  have  some  relatives 
there."   she   casually   informs  an   Argen- 


a 


Dear  Mends. 


open  vour  eves. 

There  is  no  danger 

of  the  extreme 

right  in  Italy." 


tinean  anchorman  who  interviews  her  in 
front  of  me.  As  the  parliamentarian  also 
happens  to  be  the  niece  of  Sophia  Loren. 
she  is  more  or  less  duty-bound  to  wear 
heavy  eye  shadow  and  deliver  maxims 
from  the  boudoir:  "Great  beauty  doesn't 
help  in  politics.  They  make  you  pay  dear- 
ly for  it,"  she  declares.  Fini  appears  wor- 
ried and  puzzled  by  her. 

"There  are  phases  of  history  in  which 
liberty  is  not  among  the  pre-eminent  val- 
ues," Fini  declared  just  last  D-day,  along 
with:  "It  is  difficult  to  give  an  overall 
negative  judgment  on  the  performance  of 
fascism  before  1938."  Fini  has  also  said 
that  Mussolini  was  "the  greatest  states- 
man o\'  the  century." 

"I  uttered  a  truism,"  he  informs  me. 
"History  will  tell  whether  Mussolini  was 
good  or  bad.  I  am  not  a  historian.  I  am  a 
minor  politician." 

Within  10  days  of  this  interview,  there 
were  two  crucial  incidents  involving  the 
neo-Fascists.  In  Trieste,  in  Northern  Italy, 


I  mi  gave  a  pa  h  he 

demanded  thai  Sh 
befoi    ill'  Italian  p  ind  offei  i 

inn.. n  to  those  "i  in   i  ompatriol 

to  lease  then  homes  in  the  old  V 

federation  aftei  World  Wai  II  l> 
two  legislators  from  I  ini  party  pro- 
voked a  massive  brawl  that  shut  down 
Parliament  I  OU1  days  later,  a  poll  showed 
Berlusconi's  parts  had  declined  to  a  2^ 
percent  approval  rating. 

Berlusconi's  government  has  come  to 
a   virtual    standstill     I  rue.   he   has   pro- 
posed a  major  new  initiative  to  reduce  the 
public  debt  and  to  introduce  S3. 6  billion 
in  badly   needed  pension  cuts    The  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  very  impressed.  Italians 
less  so.  In  November  a  million  or  so  citi- 
zens turned  out  to  protest  the  cuts. 
Berlusconi,  after  all,  had  prom- 
ised one  million  new  jobs.  The 
selling  off  and  dismantling  of  state- 
owned  companies.  A  break  with 
the  past.  A  clean  sweep.  A  new 
broom. 


Three  years  ago  everyone  in  Italy 
bowed  and  scraped  to  Giulio 
Andreotti.  He  was  the  prime  min- 
ister, a  job  he  held  seven  times  in 
40  years  of  uninterrupted  political 
life.  Now  he's  a  "senator  for  life" 
with  a  Rome  office  lined  with 
worn  scraps  of  Oriental  rugs.  On 
his  wall  are  a  sloppily  executed 
17th-century  painting  of  Madonna 
and  child  and  a  few  woebegone 
mementos  of  the  old  days. 

"Ah.  Andreotti,  we  could  talk 
about  him  for  a  week,  my  dear. 
He  sums  up  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
Italians— really  a  distillation  of  the  most 
ignoble  virtues!"  declares  Indro  Mon- 
tanelli.  By  this  he  means  Andreotti  had 
"instant  political  intelligence  and  absolute 
cynicism."  Americans  would  call  An- 
dreotti a  get-along,  go-along  pol. 

These  days,  Andreotti  is  75  and  in  dis- 
grace. He  rarely  speaks  to  strangers.  He 
agrees  to  see  me  because  when  I  lived  in 
Rome  my  young  son  went  to  school  with 
his  grandson.  That's  how  it  is  in  hah. 
That's  how  it  will  always  be. 

"I  am  an  old  man  ..."  he  says  "1 
have  read  almost  13,000  pages  that  the 
state  prosecutor  of  Sicily  presented  in  an 
effort  to  demonstrate  that  1  have  Mafia 
connections.  But  there  is  nothing."  An- 
dreotti's  face  is  impassive.  He  has.  m  fact, 
been  accused  of  being  a  mafioso;  a  w  itness 
claims  to  have  seen  him  giving  "the  kiss  ol 
respect"  to  Salvatore  Riina.  boss  of  all 
Mafia  bosses  "The  Mafia  are  killers,  drug 
traffickers!"  he  cries.  And  then.  "Maybe  in 
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times  past  the  Mafia  was  something  else." 
Andreotti  and  his  ilk  were  a  major 
reason  behind  Berlusconi's  electoral  tri- 
umph; it  was  throw-the-bums-out  time 
in  Italy,  as  it  is  now  in  the  States.  But 
the  bums,  alas,  were  the  only  ones  with 
any  political  know-how.  Andreotti  is  wor- 
ried about  the  "weakness"  of  the  new 
government.  Unlike  the  current  prime 
minister,  however,  the  old  man  is  also 


damned  concerned  about  the  neo-Fascists. 

"Fini  frequently  says  that  his  party  is 
entirely  new.  But  when  it  came  down  to 
choosing  a  candidate  for  the  job  of  may- 
or of  Naples,  Fini  put  forward  Madame 
Mussolini.  Well,  why?  Because  he  figures 
there  is  a  sort  of  connection.  Yes,  sure,  a 
liaison  tiangereuse.  .  .  .  This  hint  of  nos- 
talgia for  the  past  helps  the  party.  It 
doesn't  help  the  nation." 

Andreotti  speaks  on  other  subjects  for 
an  hour.  But  the  trajectory  of  his  thoughts 
is  bent,  sad,  wavering— like  the  sway  of  his 
back  when  he  shuffles  across  his  office.  I 
am  remembering  other  days.  Three  years 


ago  there  was  a  country  in  which  noboc 
looked  under  the  rug,  on  purpose.  Yq 
never  wanted  to  know  what  lay  ther 
Your  richest  neighbors  never  seemed 
work  for  a  living.  Your  nearby  dress  shoji 
never  had  any  customers,  but  also  neva 
went  bankrupt.  Nowadays,  of  course,  em| 
ty  Roman  stores  are  plastered  with  "Fall] 
mento"  signs.  They  looked  under  the  rug 

And  what  did  they  find?  Silvio  Berli'i 
sconi  and  Gianfranco  Fini. 

Andreotti  smiles.  He  says— and  there 
a  hint  of  menace  here,  as  there  seems  tql 
be  everywhere  in  Italy  these  days: 

"Fini  is  young.  He  can  wait."  □ 
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dress,  $690,  from  Henri  Bendel,  NYC 
Page  117:  Pamela  Dennis  dress,  $2,290,  by 
special  order  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC. 
Page  152:  Joan  Collins's  Giorgio  Armani 
jacket,  $1,400,  from  the  Giorgio  Armani  bou- 
tique, Beverly  Hills;  Harry  Winston  ear  clips 
from  Harry  Winston,  Beverly  Hills;  Lee  W 
Moore  for  Visages  Style. 


Beauty  and  Grooming 


Cover:   All   grooming   products   by   Clinique 
Skin  Supplies  for  Men.  Michael  Douglas's  hair 


styled  with  Clinique  Hair  Gel;  on  his  eyes,  Cli- 
nique Daily  Eye  Fitness;  on  his  face,  Clinique 
Turnaround  Lotion. 

Page  30:  Genevieve  for  Oz  New  York. 
Page    52:    Lipstick    by    Clarins    Colour;    on 
Heather  Watts's  lips,  Lipstick  in  Ginger  17  and 
Lipliner  Pencil  in  Natural  Brown  02;  Ariella  for 
Nubest  &  Co. 

Page  62:  Left,  hair  and  makeup  by  Eddie 
Valentine  for  Koko  Reps  and  by  Leesa 
Lopazanski. 

Pages  68-75:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page  77:  Hair  and  makeup  by  Nora  Garver 
and  Angie  Heon  for  THE.  Artist  Agency. 
Page  88:  Lipstick  by  Guerlain;  on  Sigourney 
Weaver's  lips,  Lipstick  in  Paprika  No.  122  and 
Lipliner  Pencil  in  Orange  No.  7 
Pages    116-17:    All    makeup    by    Clarins 
Colour;  on  Elizabeth  Hurley's  eyes,  Matte  Eye 
Colour  Duo  in  Shell/Earth  27,  Eyeliner  Pencil, 
and  Lengthening  Mascara  in  Black   1;  on  her 
lips,  Lipstick  in  Natural  Fawn  23;  Enzo  Laera 
for  Elizabeth  Watson  Inc. 
Page   152:  All  makeup  by  Joan  Collins'  My 
Secret;  on  Joan  Collins's  face,  Joan  Collins'  My 
Secret    Glycolic     Moisturizer;     hair-and-makeup 
touch-up  by  Barbara  Farman  for  Cloutier. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  30:  Insets,  top,  by  Mike  Albans/A.P./ 
Wide  World  Photos;  bottom,  by  Rick  Maiman/ 
Sygma. 

Pages  41  and  49:  By  Rick  Maiman/Sygma. 
Page  56:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Archive  Photos, 
from     the     National     Baseball     Library     and 
Archive,  from  the  Granger  Collection. 
Page  62:  Center  right,  by  Marina  Gamier; 
bottom  right,  still  by  Gasper  Tringale  from  video 
courtesy  of  the  Anglia  Programme  Library 
Page  78:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  81:  Top,  from  U.PI  /Beltmann. 
Pages  86-87:  ©  by  New  York  Newsday. 
Page  92:  Video  still  from  the  documentary 
The  Disappearance  of  Helen  Brach,  courtesy  of 
WLS-TV/Channel  7,  Chicago. 
Page  93:  From  Clix  Photography. 


Pages  95  and  96:  Video  stills  from  the  doc- 
umentary The  Disappearance  of  Helen  Brach, 
courtesy  of  WLS-TV/Channel  7,  Chicago. 
Pages  98-99:  Second  from  left,  from  Silver 
Image;  center,  from  Saba;  far  right,  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune 

Pages  106-7:  From  Olympia/Gamma  Liai- 
son. 

Page  109:  From  Linea  Press. 
Page  110:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Luciano  Pater- 
no/Olympia,  Elda  Serao/Olympia,  Max  Fer- 
rero/Linea  Press. 

Pages  112-13:  Left,  from  Farabolafoto;  right, 
from  Linea  Press. 

Page  115:  Left,  from  Reuters/Bettmann;  right, 
from  Marka. 

Pages    116-17:    Snake    from    Animals    for 
Advertising. 

Page  120:  From  second  from  top,  from  Cul- 
ver Pictures,  from  the  collection  of  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  from  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page  121:  Photograph  from  Culver  Pictures; 
newspaper  front  page  from  the  John  Frost  His- 
torical Newspaper  Service. 
Page  122:  Painting  courtesy  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  Consuelo  Vanderbilt 
Balsan,  1946  (4771);  inset,  bottom,  by  Rex 
Hardy  Jr /fife  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Warner 
Inc. 

Page  123:  From  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Pages    124-25:    Photograph    and    Vogue 
cover  courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©    1941    (renewed 
1969)  by  the  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 
Page  126:  Top,  from  Brown  Brothers;  bottom, 
from  the  Bettmann  Archive. 
Page  127:  Top,  from  U.P.I./Bettmann;  center, 
courtesy  of  Whitney  Tower  Jr. 
Page  130:  Inset,  from  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page   147:  Top,  both  from   U.P.I./Bettmann; 
bottom,  both  from  A.P/Wide  World  Photos. 
Page    148:   Top,   from    New  Jersey   News- 
photos. 


Correction:  In  the  December  issue,  the  large 
photograph  on  pages  236  and  237  was  in- 
correctly credited.  It  is  from  The  World  of  Interiors. 
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would  like  to  send  you 
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Fill  out  the  attached  postage-paid  card,  check  the  boxes  that 
correspond  to  the  products  or  services  you  are  interested  in, 
and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail.  You  might  receive  catalogs, 
brochures,  invitations,  special  offers,  sale  announcements 
or  product  samples. 

L  ARAMIS  pp  6-7.  Aramis  talks.  For  the  man  who  wears  it,  and  the  woman  who 
gives  it,  the  rich,  warm  scent  of  Aramis  is  always  right.  Check  box  #  1  to  receive 
a  coupon  good  for  a  free  sample  of  the  world's  most  articulate  fragrance. 

i  AURORA  BY  OLDSMOBILE  p  151.  The  32-valve,  250  hp,  DOHC  V8  Aurora. 
It's  three  parts  power,  two  parts  elegance,  and  all  parts  incredible.  To 
receive  a  brochure,  check  box  #2. 

I  BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Discover  Nature's  Little  Secrets  when  you 
discover  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  For  more  information  check  box  #3. 

\\  BUTTERFIELD  &  ROBINSON  p  28.  Leader  of  luxe  biking  &  walking  trips  in 
Europe  and  around  the  world.  For  a  free  catalog,  check  box  #4. 

5  CASSINI  PARFUMS  BY  OLEG  CASSINI  p  23.  For  her,  "A  Love  Affair  that 
Never  Ends,"  blending  rare  flowers,  fragrant  woods,  sensual  spices.  For  him, 
"The  Art  of  Seduction,"  a  powerful,  erotic  masterpiece.  To  sample,  check  box  #5. 

3  ESCADA  SPORT  pp  45~48.  Basics  to  live  in  with  the  luxury  of  Escada.  In 
short,  clothes  with  character  and  substance.  Available  at  fine  specialty  stores. 
For  more  information,  check  box  #6. 


ETS,  INC.  p  28.  Check  box  #7  for  a  free  color  catalog  by  ETS,  Inc.  featuring 
the  finest  quality  professional  and  residential  Wolff  tanning  beds.  Buy  direct 
and  save!       , 

ISRAEL  MINISTRY  OF  TOURISM  p  29.  No  one  belongs  here  more  than  you! 
For  general  information  on  the  most  unique  destination  and  the  vacation  of  a 
lifetime,  check  box  #8. 

LEXUS  2nd  cover,  p  I.  Free  brochure  on  the  highly-acclaimed  Lexus  automobiles 
—  a  new  journey  in  the  relentless  pursuit  of  perfection.  Check  box  #9. 


10  SOUTH  CAROLINA  OFFICE  OF  TOURISM  This  is  your  day  in  the  sun.  Check  box 
#10  for  a  free  travel  guide  and  map.  136  pages  of  beautiful  beaches,  championship 
golf,  historic  plantations,  scenic  foothills,  gracious  gardens  and  events. 

11  TAG  HEUER  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  WATCHES  p  27.  Swiss-made  since  1860 
and  water-resistant  to  660  feet.  Look  for  TAG  Heuer  watches  and 
chronographs  in  fine  jewelry  stores.  For  a  free  brochure,  check  box  #  1 1. 

12  TOURISME  QUEBEC  MagiQuc  scenery  and  slope-side  resorts,  year-round. 
Superb  cuisine  and  shopping.  Sensational  nightlife.  Quebec.it  feels  so 
different.  For  a  free  brochure,  please  check  box  #  12. 


For  faster  service,  you  can  fax  your  request  to 
(609)  786.4415,  or  e-mail  us  at  VFAIR@AOL.COM. 
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SOMAN  PQLANSKJ 


Continued  hum  page  91  movie  debut 
With  Peter  Weir's  recent  Fearless)  has  rid 

the  original  drama  ol  its  creakier  mo- 
ments. It's  a  tighter  version,  a  no-exit 
morality  thriller,  which  rescues  it  from 
the  bad  impression  left  by  Mike  Nichols's 

bland  1992  Broadwav  production,  star- 
ring Glenn  Close,  dene  llackman.  and 
Richard  Dreyfuss,  that  political  torture, 
or  an  agonizing  search  for  truth  and 
grace,  needs  to  be  Hollywoodized. 

Polanski's  film  material.  Dorfman 
points  out.  belongs  on  the  border  of  art 
and  commerce,  as  does  his  own  play. 
(Others  also  observe  that  Polanski's  re- 
cent Bitter  Moon,  a  sadomasochistic  pseu- 
do-comedy, belongs  in  outer  space.)  But 
violence  and  exile  the  meat  of  Death  and 
the  Maiden— have  always  been  a  part  of 
Polanskfs  troubled  life.  He  is  no  stranger 
to  the  worst  that  life  can  come  to,  as 
Dorfman's  drama  in  its  turn  is  based  on 
the  dramatist's  harrowing  knowledge  of 
General  Pinochet's  Chile.  Polanski's  preg- 
nant wife,  Sharon  Tate,  was  killed  in  the 
Manson  murders;  his  mother  died  in 
Auschwitz. 

"As  a  child  in  Poland,  of  course  I 
knew  about  arrest  and  torture."  Polanski 
says  from  his  home  in  Paris.  "It  was  the 
reality.  Torture  was  a  fear  greater  than 
death.  And  if  you've  been  tortured  like 
Paulina,  what  does  it  make  you?  How 
do  you  go  on?  The  piece  is  about  the  in- 
tense stfuggle  for  justice  or  revenge  or 
reconciliation." 

The  accused  of  Death  and  the  Maid- 
en, if  guilty,  is  a  fugitive  from  justice: 
Polanski  fled  justice,  too.  In  1978  he 
left  America  in  the  wake  of  the  now 
notorious  charge  of  unlawful  sexual  in- 
tercourse with  a  13-year-old.  "I  con- 
sider myself  a  fugitive  from  injustice, 
if  I  may  say  so,"  he  says,  and  reminds 
us  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  Los  An- 
geles. "Everyone  forgets  what  actually 
happened." 

Perhaps.  And  who  is  innocent  or 
guilty  is  at  the  disturbing  heart  of  Death 
and  the  Maiden.  Dorfman's  original  plaj 
tilted  the  evidence  heavily  against  the 
doctor;  Polanski's  version  is  more  am- 
biguous, and  the  better  for  it.  "\1\  deal 
with  Ben  Kingsley  is  that  he's  not  guilty," 
Polanski  explains.  "He  plass  ever}  mo- 
ment so  truthfully  that  even  a  confession 
seems  true  and  false  at  the  same  time." 

But  does  he  think  the  doctor  is 
guilts'.'  "I  don't  know."  Roman  Polanski 
replies.  □ 
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HARMAN 


(Continued  from  page  87)  expedition  to 
dive  for  Spanish  gold  off  North  Carolina. 
The  Harrimans  lost  their  entire  invest- 
ment but,  luckily,  had  risked  less  than  a 
million  dollars.  Another  was  the  South 
Bronx  Greenhouse,  a  project  to  grow  hy- 
droponic  vegetables  in  a  bombed-out 
neighborhood.  The  Harrimans,  leading  a 
group  that  included  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  poured  nearly 
$3  million  into  the  operation  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  but  in  the  end  couldn't  secure  the 
high  produce  prices  necessary  to  keep  it 
afloat.  Vincent  Mai.  president  of  AEA 
Investors,  an  exclusive  Wall  Street  fund 
whose  shareholders  have  included  Henry 
Kissinger  and  the  former  chiefs  of  Gener- 
al Motors,  Exxon,  AT&T,  and  IBM,  saw 
his  entire  stake  in  the  greenhouse  wiped 
out,  but  bears  Rich  no  ill  will. 

"I  felt  that  in  a  very  tough  situation 
Bill  conducted  himself  in  an  absolutely 
exemplary  manner,  highly  professional;  he 
cared  passionately  about  doing  the  right 
things  for  the  investors,"  says  Mai.  "I've 
known  Bill  for  years,  and  he's  an  utterly 
correct,  well-intentioned,  hardworking, 
admirable  individual.  He  may  have  had 
bad  judgments  sometimes— that's  another 
story— but  I  hope  that  in  all  of  this  I  can 
make  a  plea  that  this  guy  is  a  very  de- 
cent, straightforward  man,  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly." 

It's  that  other  story— Rich's  judgment— 
that  came  to  bother  Tom  Richardson. 
Richardson  says  he  noticed  changes  in 
Rich's  behavior  in  the  years  following 
Averell  Harriman's  death.  "There  was  a 
lack  of  judgment  and  an  unwillingness  to 
listen  to  other  opinions,"  says  Richardson. 
"There  was  also  a  susceptibility  to  listen 
to  pretty  much  anyone  that  came  in  with 
a  proposition."  Richardson  felt  Rich  was 
increasingly  "susceptible  to  flattery"  and 
"ego  massage"  from  sharp  promoters. 

"Over  the  period  from  1986  to  1994 
[Rich]  gained  more  and  more  autonomy 
in  the  office,"  a  family  member  observes. 
"I  think  he  developed  a  way  of  playing 
people  off  of  one  another  to  promote  his 
own  autonomy.  It  was  Pamela  against  the 
children  and  grandchildren,  telling  the 
children  and  grandchildren  what  a  lavish 
lifestyle  Pamela  has,  how  much  time  he 
had  to  spend  getting  her  cash  to  feed  her 
lifestyle.  And  telling  Pamela  probably 
the  same  about  the  children.  Even  within 
the  group  of  grandchildren  he  would 
play  off  the  Fisks  against  the  Mortimers, 


Kitty  Ames  against  Averell  Fisk,  that 
sort  of  thing,  all  of  which  has  become 
clearer  to  us  now  that  we've  all  shared 
this  calamity." 

Meanwhile,  the  two  men  charged  with 
riding  herd  over  Rich's  handling  of  the 
heirs'  money,  Clifford  and  Warnke,  dele- 
gated much  of  their  oversight  to  a  young 
partner  in  Clifford's  law  firm  and,  in  any 
case,  had  impressed  few  in  the  Harriman 
office  with  their  investment  insights.  "I 
doubt  whether  either  one  of  'em,"  grouses 
Richardson,  "could  find  their  way  to  the 
men's  room." 

The  stock-market  crash  in  October 
1987  was  a  sobering  experience  for 
the  Harrimans  and  their  trustees,  especial- 
ly Clark  Clifford.  In  a  series  of  meetings 
with  Rich,  the  elderly  lawyer  fretted  loud- 
ly that  the  nation  might  be  skidding  into 
economic  depression.  "It  was  truly  a 
moving  experience  to  sit  with  a  man  who 
had  lived  through  the  Depression,  who 
had  lived  through  this  before."  says  Rich. 
"We  began  comparing  '87  to  '29.  The 
scenarios  were  ominous."  In  the  wake  of 
these  talks,  Clifford  advised  Rich  to  begin 
looking  for  ways  to  diversify  the  Harri- 
man fortune. 

Real  estate  was  an  obvious  option. 
The  family  had  invested  successfully  in  a 
Virgin  Islands  resort  in  the  early  1980s. 
One  of  Rich's  best  investments,  in  fact, 
was  a  10-acre  stretch  of  property  on  the 
East  River  in  Queens.  The  Harrimans 
put  in  $1.2  million  and,  after  a  harrow- 
ing legal  fight  with  state  authorities  over 
development  rights,  more  than  doubled 
their  money  in  a  1989  sale.  The  man 
who  assembled  the  acreage,  Paul 
Marshall,  was  a  neighbor  of  Tom  Rich- 
ardson's in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Marshall's  silent  partner  in  the  deal 
was  a  classic  wheeler-dealer  type  named 
Gene  Mulvihill. 

A  minor  legend  in  the  back  alleys  of 
Wall  Street,  Mulvihill  started  his  own 
mutual-fund  outfit  in  a  storeroom  off 
Hanover  Square  in  1964,  built  his  sales 
force  into  the  thousands  during  the  Go- 
Go  Years  of  the  late  1960s,  then  fled  the 
business  after  the  S.E.C.  sued  his  firm, 
Mayflower  Securities,  for  fraud  and 
stock  manipulation  in  the  mid-1970s. 
Mayflower's  operations  had  recently 
been  taken  over  by  Mulvihill's  brightest 
young  executive,  Bob  Brennan,  who 
built  it  into  the  notorious  First  Jersey  Se- 
curities, whose  high-pressure  sales  tactics 
and  dubious  stock  picks  led  Brennan 
into  his  own  long-running  dispute  with 
the  S.E.C.  Mulvihill,  meanwhile,  left 
Wall  Street  and  plunged  into  real  estate, 
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snapping  up  a  ski  resort,  an  amuseme 
park,  and  hundreds  of  condominiu 
around  the  little  resort  town  of  Verno 
in  far  northern  New  Jersey,  an  hour 
drive  from  midtown  Manhattan.  By  th! 
1980s,  he  so  dominated  the  area  that  lc 
cals  began  referring  to  Vernon  as  Mulv 
hill's  company  town. 

"Mr.  Mulvihill  is  an  entrepreneur  whc 
is  constantly  pushing  the  edge  of  propri 
ety  and  has  occasionally  stepped  ove 
the  edge,"  says  David  Moore,  head 
the  New  Jersey  Conservation  Founda 
tion.  "Most  developers  at  least  try 
give  an  impression  of  playing  by  th 
rules.  Not  Mulvihill."  In  1984,  after  i 
lengthy  probe.  Mulvihill  pleaded  guilt> 
to  defrauding  the  state  of  New  Jersey  b> 
concocting  a  phantom  company  to  pro 
vide  the  mandatory  insurance  for  hi 
Vernon  Valley  ski  resort.  It  was  a  felony 
and  the  S.E.C.  added  a  lifetime  ban 
from  the  securities  industry.  "He'd  been 
hammered  on  that  in  the  press,"  says 
Paul  Marshall.  "But  the  fact  is,  the  way 
Gene  used  to  describe  it,  there  was  an 
ordinance  against  spitting  on  the  side- 
walk. He  spat  on  the  sidewalk  four 
times.  And  he  pled  guilty  to  spitting  on 
the  sidewalk." 

A  stout  man  with  finely  combed  dark 
hair  and  an  amused  expression,  Mulvihill 
juggles  an  array  of  colorful  deals,  from 
cellular-phone  franchises  in  South  Africa 
to  heavyweight  boxing  matches,  at  his 
headquarters  in  an  elegant  historic  home 
he  converted  into  office  space  in  subur- 
ban Morristown,  New  Jersey,  30  miles 
west  of  Wall  Street.  Mulvihill  is  a  tough 
talker  who  makes  no  apologies  for  out- 
witting the  wayward  Harrimans.  At  one 
point,  he  lifts  a  golf  putter  and  points  to 
a  large  orange  fish  with  hungry  eyes 
swimming  through  an  aquarium  in  his  of- 
fice. "That's  Oscar— don't  know  what 
kinda  fish  he  is,"  Mulvihill  says.  "Know 
what  I  do  when  I  seal  a  deal?  I  throw  a 
goldfish  in  there,  and  when  Oscar  eats 
it-like  that!— I  tell  'em,  'Son.  that's 
what'll  happen  to  you  if  ya  ever  fuck 
with  me.'" 

Men  like  Gene  Mulvihill  were  put  on 
earth  to  eat  fat,  juicy  fish  like  Bill  Rich. 
The  two  forged  a  nodding  acquaintance 
during  the  East  River  land  deal;  Rich  ac- 
tually followed  Mulvihill's  1984  legal 
troubles  as  they  happened,  but  was  im- 
pressed by  his  explanations  and  was 
even  more  impressed  with  his  perfor- 
mance as  a  partner,  at  all  times  good  on 
his  commitments.  After  the  East  River 
deal  concluded,  Paul  Marshall  began 
pestering  Rich  to  visit  Mulvihill's  new 
project,  the  18-year-old  Seasons  Resort, 
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which  Mulvihill  had  bought  foi  a 
from  its  third  Failed  ownei  Marshall 
flashes  a  sheepish  grin  when  asked 
about  that  autumn  day  in  1989  when  he 
m  ted  Rich  through  a  maze  of  coun- 
try roads  into  the  lulls  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  drove  down  a  winding  lane  to  the 
sprawling  Seasons  Resort,  and  delivered 
him  into  Mulvihill's  hands. 

6A/"ou  know  the  story  of  the  Devil  tak- 
X  ing  Christ  up  the  mountain?"  Mar- 
shall asks.  "We  took  Bill  up  there  on  a 
beautiful,  bright,  brilliant  day.  We  drove 
up  to  the  top  of  Hamburg  Mountain  m  a 
four-wheel-drive.  You  look  down  the  val- 
ley on  a  beautiful  day  and  there's  the  ho- 
tel nestled  against  the  mountain- 
side It  was  just  breathtaking. 
You  heard  a  guy  who  was  a 
great  promoter  telling  you  how 
great  it  all  was,  how  great  it 
could  be.  Gene  was  spectacular. 
You  couldn't  not  have  been  im- 
pressed." 

Yes  you  could.  The  hotel  it- 
self was  a  mess,  dark  and  drea- 
ry, with  worn  shag  carpeting  in 
the  guest  rooms  and  a  seedy 
reputation  from  its  days  as  a 
Playboy  Club.  The  place  was  all 
but  shut  down;  its  only  guests 
were  employees  from  Mulvi- 
hill's Action  Park,  its  only  func- 
tions some  scattered  weddings 
and  banquets.  And  so  Marshall 
was  stunned  to  hear  of  Rich's 
enthusiastic  investment  just 
weeks  after  his  visit.  "It  hap- 
pened astonishingly  fast:  within 
two  or  three  weeks  there  was  a 
seven -figure  advance  from  the 
Harrimans— fast,  fast,  fast,"  he 
remembers.  "I  don't  know  why 
Bill  moved  so  quickly.  I  asked 
Gene  barely  two  weeks  after  we 
were  there,  'How  could  he  have 
done  it  so  quickly?'  Gene  just 
said,  'Well,  we  have  a  deal.'" 

To  kick  off  their  partnership.  Rich 
paid  Mulvihill  $5  million  for  preferred 
stock  in  the  resort's  parent  company. 
Mulvihill  had  been  selling  off  the  re- 
sort's rooms  as  condominiums  at 
$40,000  a  shot,  but  Rich  had  a  different 
vision:  to  transform  the  slumbering  re- 
sort into  one  o(  the  top  corporate 
conference  centers  in  the  Northeast. 
"Rich  wanted  the  hotel  bad.  Bad,"  says 
Mulvihill.  "Things  were  going  great.  I 
had  sold  close  to  100  rooms.  Rich  said. 
'You're  giving  away  a  gold  mine.'  .  .  * 
He  giit  greedy.  Because  his  projections 
were  that   he  could  make  an  enormous 
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amount  <>i  money  in  keeping  it  a  i  .i  hotel 
\  respected  contultanl  named 

SchOStalt  was  lined  tO  nvciscc  the  ti.m. 

formation,  and  a  grand  reopening  was 
announced  with  fanfare  foi  New  Year's 
l  ve  1990  But  shortly  after  Ins  arrival  in 
August    1990,  Sehostak   realized  there 

was  no  money  available  to  complete  the 
renovations.  "Gene  kept  saving  it  would 

come  from  the  Harrmians.  how  thev 
had  all  these  millions."  recalls  Sehostak. 
Rich  too  was  unnerved  to  learn  Mul- 
vihill didn't  have  other  investors  to 
furnish  monej  lor  the  opening.  When 
it  grew  apparent  that  only  the  Harri- 
mans had  enough  cash  to  enable  a  New 
Year's  opening.  Rich  took  a  deep  breath 


AFFAIRS  TO  REMEMBER 
Clockwise  from  lop  left,  CBS  broadcaster  Edward  R.  Mi 
international  playboy  Aly  Khan;  Jock  Whitney, 
then  U.S.  ambassador  to  Great  Britain; 
and  Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild  with  a  vintage  1799  wi 


Ames  pushed 
for  Pamela  to  rescind 

her  promise 
to  give  van  Gogh's 

Jlhte  Roses  to 
l  he  National  Galleiy. 


and  turned  ovei  anoth 
[ Si  hostak]  made  il  i>'  lolutel)    leai  thai 
w ithoul   thi     grand   opening   it   would 
damage  'he  credibility  "i  'he  resort  [with 

OUps]    t"     HJCh    an    extent 

where  il  couldn'l  survive,    Rich  expla 
Even  with  the  Harrimans1  infusion,  the 

hotel  was  a  long  way  from  lull-scale  reno- 
vation. Millions  more  were  needed 
Rich  and  Mulvihill  hatched  the  idea  of 
selling  the  adjoining  27-hole  golf  course. 
An  appraiser  set  its  value  at  roughly  S8 
million,  but  Mulvihill  somehow  enticed  a 
Japanese  company  to  buy  it  for  S20  mil- 
lion, a  stunning  price.  Then,  just  as  the 
sale  was  set  to  close.  Rich  says.  Glen 
Sehostak  phoned  him  and  asked  for  more 
money  to  buy  carpeting  and 
shower  curtains  for  the  guest 
rooms.  Rich  was  flabbergasted. 
"I  said,  'But  that  was  part  of  the 
[money  in]  the  pre-opening 
plan,'"  he  recalls.  "Further  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  mon- 
ey hadn't  gone  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  go.  Mulvihill  admitted 
it.  He  used  it  for  retiring  debt  or 
doing  something  with  [his  own] 
company." 

Those  arguments  had  just  bro- 
ken out  when  an  even  harsher 
dispute  erupted  over  the  S20  mil- 
lion in  proceeds  from  the  golf- 
course  sale.  About  S8  million 
was  pledged  to  repay  bank  loans, 
including  a  S5  million  construc- 
tion loan  from  the  infamous. 
B.C.C.I.-owned  First  American 
Bank,  where  Rich  sat  on  the 
board  and  Clifford  was  chair- 
man of  the  parent  company.  The 
rest  was  to  go  toward  renova- 
tions and  a  dividend  of  several 
million  dollars  for  the  Harri- 
mans. But  when  the  sale  closed, 
the  Harrimans  got  nothing.  The 
hotel  got  next  to  nothing.  Rich 
and  his  lawyers  angrily  confront- 
ed Mulvihill.  "It  was  like  a  shell 
Rich  exclaims.  "It  was  like 
"Where's  the  money!'"  Mulvihill  vigor- 
ously denies  he  took  the  money.  "I  never 
got  any  proceeds!  No!"  he  protests.  "A 
lot  of  it  went  to  commissions  and  ex- 
penses. All  to  the  Japanese.  I  didn't  get 
any  commissions.  A  lot  of  the  money 
went  into,  uh,  uh  .  .  .  "  Pause.  "Uh,  you 
know,  payables  and  so  forth." 

All  told.  Rich  estimates.  Mulvihill 
owed  the  Harrimam  S 1 2  million  \s 
their  arguments  escalated.  Rich  spent 
long  hours  caucusing  with  law  vers  jnd 
accountants,  deciding  whether  to  sue 
Eventually  one  of  his  lawyers  asked  Mul- 
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vihill's  silent  partner.  Bob  Brennan,  to 
mediate,  and  Brennan  managed  to  secure 
Mulvihill's  promise  to  settle  the  dispute. 
But  Mulvihill  never  paid,  and  Rich  never 
sued,  persuaded  by  attorneys  that  litiga- 
tion would  be  too  expensive  and  that  the 
savvy  Mulvihill  was  "judgment-proof." 
Amazingly,  the  dispute  remains  unre- 
solved to  this  day. 

While  the  partners  fought,  the  resort 
deteriorated.  By  some 
miracle  a  no-frills  grand 
opening  was  held  on 
New  Year's  Eve  1990, 
but  only  after  Mulvihill 
reluctantly  paid  back 
taxes  just  hours  before 
the  guests  were  due. 
Otherwise,  says  Glen 
Schostak,  "there  was  a 
good  chance  the  local 
police  were  going  to 
come  and  shut  us 
down."  The  real  disaster 
came  just  weeks  later, 
when  top  executives  of  Citibank,  includ- 
ing chairman  John  Reed,  were  coaxed  to 
Great  Gorge  for  a  summit  of  worldwide 
officers.  Reed's  people  had  been 
promised  the  top  two  floors  of  the  West 
Wing,  but  renovations  on  their  rooms 
hadn't  begun— nor  on  the  conference 
rooms  they  had  booked.  The  irritated 
Citibank  execs  ended  up  in  a  set  of  dim- 
ly lit  banquet  rooms.  When  news  of  the 
debacle  hit  the  grapevine  of  Fortune  500 
event  planners,  Seasons'  fate  as  a  major 
conference  center  was  sealed.  Renova- 
tion efforts  slowed  to  a  crawl  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  stayed  that  way  through 
much  of  1991. 

Meanwhile,  Rich  was  casting  about 
for  partners  to  provide  additional  financ- 
ing, but  investor  after  investor  refused  to 
get  involved  while  Mulvihill  was  still  on 
board.  The  only  solution  was  to  buy  Mul- 
vihill out,  which  Rich  reluctantly  agreed 
to  do,  proposing  to  pay  him  an  extra  S1.5 
million  despite  the  $12  million  claim  still 
outstanding.  The  buyout  would  have 
made  the  Harrimans  the  resort's  sole 
owners,  except  that  Rich  had  found  a 
new  investor  to  replace  Mulvihill.  The  in- 
vestor, about  whom  Rich  knew  very  lit- 
tle, was  a  Beirut-based  man  named  Jo- 
seph Boukheir,  who  said  he  represented 
a  group  of  unnamed  Lebanese-Chris- 
tian businessmen.  Boukheir,  who  dis- 
closed next  to  nothing  about  his  clients 
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or  his  past,  said  he  had  close  ties  to  the 
United  Bank  of  Kuwait  and  pledged  to 
invest  $15  million  in  the  resort.  Rich 
was  so  eager  to  find  a  partner  to  defray 
the  Harrimans'  mushrooming  expenses 
that  he  didn't  ask  too  many  questions. 

Then,  suddenly,  just  days  before  Mulvi- 
hill's  buyout  was  to  be  closed,  Boukheir 
backed  out  of  the  deal.  Rich  says  he  nev- 
er received  an  explanation  of  what  had 
gone  wrong,  and  Boukheir's  exit  left  him 
on  the  verge  of  panic.  "I  felt  like  I  was 
shot  out  of  an  orbiting  space  capsule,  a 
feeling  of  there  being  no  sense  of  reality," 
he  recalls.  "I  had  no  backup  plan.  "After 


WINNERS  AND  LOSERS 
Real-estate  entrepreneur  Eugene  Mulvihill, 

top,  by  the  Seasons  Resort  pool  at  Great 
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Averell  Harriman  with  family  estate  adviser 

Bill  Rich  in  Middleburg,  Virginia. 


the  deal  cratered,  there  were  no  other  [fi- 
nancing] options.  ...  It  was  a  desperate 
situation." 

Seasons  had  no  money  to  operate. 
Rich  had  to  raise  cash  fast  or  face  closing 
down  and  losing  the  heirs'  entire  invest- 
ment. Frantically,  he  turned  to  Brown 
Brothers,  but  the  firm's  white-shoe  part- 
ners weren't  accustomed  to  lending  mon- 
ey to  New  Jersey  resort  operators.  In- 
stead he  managed  to  get  the  $18  million 
credit  line  from  Morgan  Guaranty,  se- 
cured by  what  remained  of  the  heirs'  trust 
funds.  It  was  at  this  point,  when  the  bank 
demanded  "belt  and  suspenders"  security. 


that  Rich  turned  to  Pamela,  explainei 
their  predicament,  and  asked  her  to  pej 
sonally  guarantee  the  loan.  She  did  sq 
Lloyd  Cutler  argues,  purely  as  "an  aq 
commodation." 
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Incredibly,    nobody    seems    to    hav 
briefed  the  Mortimers  or  the  Fisks,  wh< 
now  charge  that   Rich  conspired  wit! 
Pamela  and  Clifford  to  "cover  up"  th<    < 
crisis.     Rich     says     meekly    that     "th< 
trustees"  were  told,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
attorneys  have  produced  any  evidence 
that  anyone  notified  the  heirs.  "This  was 
the  critical  moment,  an  absolutely  critical 
moment,"  says  a  family  member.  "You'd 
have  thought  they  would've  consulted  the 
grandchildren  at  such  a  critical  moment. 
They  didn't.  Why  did  they  keep  it  secret 
at  that  moment?  It  just  strikes  me  as 
very,  very  strange." 
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Rich  was  in  dire  straits.  The  resort, 
now  owned  solely  by  the  unknowing 
Harriman  heirs,  was  hemorrhaging  mon- 
ey, posting  losses  of  $3.2  million  in  1991 
and  $2.8  million  in  1992.  It  needed  mil- 
lions more  if  Rich  ever  hoped  to  finish 
renovations.    To    make   matters   worse, 
Mulvihill   had   emptied   all   the 
skeletons  from  the  resort's  closet 
at  his  closing,  including  a  raft  of 
loan   defaults   and   missed   pay- 
ments, unfiled  state  and  federal 
tax  returns  for   1990,  plus  $4.5 
million    of  loan    guarantees    to 
Mulvihill,    Brennan,    and    their 
cronies. 

Rich  desperately  needed  a 
wealthy  investor  to  stanch  the 
family's  losses.  But  funding  for 
real-estate  deals  had  evaporated 
as  investors  focused  on  buying 
former  savings-and-loan-owned  proper- 
ties being  auctioned  by  the  government 
at  bargain-basement  prices.  To  Rich,  the 
obvious  partner  was  Eitaro  Itoyama,  the 
Japanese  resort  developer  who  had 
signed  to  buy  the  Great  Gorge  golf 
course  on  the  back  of  a  napkin.  Itoya- 
ma's  net  worth  was  pegged  at  about  $3 
billion.  But  Itoyama  was  still  steaming 
over  the  wildly  inflated  price  he  had 
paid  Mulvihill.  "He  had  been  taken," 
Rich  recalls,  "and  he  didn't  like  it." 

For  months  Rich  hounded  Itoyama's 
U.S.  aides  for  a  meeting  with  the  elusive 
billionaire.  Eventually  he  managed  to  in- 
terest them  not  in  Seasons  but  in  a  sea- 
side parcel  of  land  Pamela  owned  on  the 
island  of  Antigua.  After  Rich  spent 
weeks  learning  the  intricacies  of  Japa- 
nese business  rituals,  Itoyama  arrived  a 
few  days  before  Christmas  1991  with  a 
17-person  entourage,  4  of  whom  Rich 
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'■'■■"*   managed  to  jam  into  Pamela's  tiny  Wcst- 
'"topwiwiiid  private  jet   foi   the  flighl   to  An- 

«  tigua  I  he  trip  didn't  go  well:  Itoyama, 
accustomed  to  world-class  accommoda- 
tions, was  obviously  aghast  al  the  bumpy 
leep    ride    to    Pamela's    land,    .1    loud. 

iii  smelly  excursion  through  Caribbean 
backyards  crammed  with  braving  don- 
keys and  goats.  And  so  a  dejected  Rich 
was  thunderstruck  when,  on  the  return 
flight,  Itoyama's  American  translator 
leaned  forward  and  said  that  llovama 
had  reviewed  the  Harrimans'  proposal  to 

i  become  partners  in  Seasons  and  had  de- 
cided to  invest  $15  million. 

Rich   was  ecstatic,   as   were   Clifford 
and  Pamela,  both  oi'  whom  Rich  main- 
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tains  he  kept  updated  on  his  progress. 
Within  days.  Rich  says,  Itoyama's  men 
arrived  at  the  resort  and  began  working 
with  Glen  Schostak's  people  on  renova- 
tion plans.  Through  January  and  Febru- 
ary, everything  went  smoothly.  Then  sud- 
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denly  in  March  the  Japanese  stock  mar- 
ket plunged.  Within  days.  Rich  says, 
!  Itoyama's  men  had  disappeared  and 
>  weren't  returning  phone  calls.  Itoyama 
himself  was  said  to  be  on  his  yacht  off 
Bali,  out  of  contact.  "It  was  almost  be- 
yond comprehension,"  Rich  recalls.  "The 
deal  just  evaporated." 

It  was  a  replay  of  the  Boukheir  deba- 
cle. According  to  Rich,  neither  Itoyama 
nor  his  representatives  ever  told  him 
what  had  happened.  To  keep  the  resort 
operating,  he  continued  dipping  into  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  credit  line,  which  was 
steadily  tying  up  the  last  of  the  heirs' 
dwindling  trust  funds.  The  Mortimers 
and  Fisks,  meanwhile,  remained  blissful- 
ly ignorant  of  their  plight.  That  summer, 
while  Rich  doggedly  explored  the  feasibil- 
ity of  bond  issues  and  all  manner  of 
money-raising  schemes,  Averell  Mor- 
timer asked  that  $1  million  of  his  trust 
money  be  transferred  to  a  Wall  Street 
turnaround  fund.  In  a  letter  that  the  heirs 
came  to  regard  as  evidence  of  "the  cov- 
er-up," Clifford  and  Warnke  rejected  the 
request  in  writing,  not  because  the  trust 
didn't  have  the  money  but  because  the 
trustees  "have  real  concerns  about  the 
prudence"  of  the  investment,  which  they 
judged  not  to  be  "an  adequately  safe 
market  for  fiduciary  investing." 


'■piic  irony  ol  <  lifford  and  Warnke's 

1  remarks   became   apparenl    to   the 

Mortimers   and    I  isks   thai    fall.    I  he 

heirs,  however,  might  never  have  seen 
the  looming  disaster  if  nol  lor  Averell 
Mortimer's  sharp-eyed  tax  accountant 
I  hey  had  continued  pocketing  hefty  div- 
idends on  iheu  slocks  and  bonds,  JUS)  as 
they  always  had  But  in  October  1992, 
while  preparing  Mortimer's  delayed 
1991  return,  the  accountant  noticed  that 
his  client's  trust  income  was  being  offset 
by  interest  payments  on  some  kind  of 
loan,  apparently  a  big  one.  At  first  Mor- 
timer didn't  understand;  he  knew  of  no 
such  loan. 

It  took  nearly  a  year  for  the  Mortimer 
brothers,  working  with  two  estate  attor- 
neys, to  piece  together  what  had  hap- 
pened. Both  Charlie  Ames  and  David 
Mortimer,  it  turned  out,  had  known 
there  was  a  family  investment  in  the  ho- 
tel, but  had  assumed  it  was  Pamela's. 
Badly  shaken,  they  assembled  the  family 
at  Arden  in  December  1993  and  ex- 
plained the  situation.  Within  two  weeks 
Ames  and  Kathleen  Mortimer  were  in 
Paris.  Two  months  after  that,  with  Cut- 
ler's help,  Ames  took  over  from  Rich  as 
the  heirs'  trustee.  (Clifford  had  resigned 
as  trustee  in  the  spring  of  1993,  citing 
health  concerns.  His  law  partner  Warnke 
followed.) 

It  was  during  Cutler's  investigation 
that  the  outlines  of  a  second  investment 
disaster  emerged.  Rich  had  funneled 
nearly  $20  million,  mostly  Pamela's 
money,  into  PDI,  the  tiny  plastics-mak- 
er, located  in  a  low,  unmarked  brick 
building  in  an  Allentown  industrial  park. 
The  company  used  the  Harriman  mil- 
lions to  research  and  begin  churning  out 
its  main  product,  shock-resistant  soles 
for  Keds  and  Timberland  shoes.  Now  in- 
solvent, it  will  need  far  more  money  if  it 
hopes  ever  to  see  a  profit.  Ironically,  the 
PDI  investment  had  been  brought  to 
Rich  by  Averell  Mortimer,  who  sat  on 
the  company's  board  until  he  was 
thrown  off  by  its  president.  Bill  Peoples, 
who  terms  Mortimer  "an  irritating 
young  man,"  among  other  choice  epi- 
thets. Rich  funded  PDI  from  its  incep- 
tion, but  as  at  Great  Gorge  he  ended  up 
the  only  committed  investor.  Time  and 


again  Rii  h  advani  ed  1  a  ih  to  I'Dl  rathei 
than  write  ofl  Pamela  •  investment    li 

appears  thai    when    Pamela    >"lt!   tlCl 
laic  in  Barbados,  lor  in  It  n.        R         used 
the  S'  million  in  proceeds  tO  btlj   I'Dl   I 
building 

He  always  thought  something  would 

come  up  to  save  him,"  says  an  attorney 
who  has  analyzed   Rich's  investments 

"Even  though  he  was  spending  consider- 
ably more  money  than  [Pamela's]  in- 
come, he  just  kept  on  going.  .  He's  a 
Micawber.  a  Pollyannaish  type.  He  hat- 
ed to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  He  just 
kept  looking  for  more  pockets  of  money 
to  feed  these  two  bad  investments." 

Postmortems  at  the  Harrimans'  Wall 
Street  offices,  which  are  to  be  closed  De- 
cember 31,  continue  as  Pamela  and  the 
heirs  head  toward  depositions.  The  liti- 
gation will  probably  drag  on  for  months. 
maybe  years,  if  Cutler  can't  forge  a  set- 
tlement. The  heirs  are  playing  hardball, 
having  tried  and  failed  this  fall  to  freeze 
Pamela's  and  Clifford's  assets.  "There's 
a  lot  of  posturing  going  on  right  now." 
says  one  of  Pamela's  lawyers.  "We  made 
a  good-faith  effort  to  settle.  Me  person- 
ally, I  thought  we  were  on  a  settlement 
track.  It's  a  sad  situation.  But  most  of 
these  things  settle  in  the  end." 

Meanwhile,  the  Seasons  Resort,  re- 
modeled largely  with  Harriman  money, 
does  a  decent  weekend  business.  Japa- 
nese golfers  throng  its  golf  course, 
though  the  resort's  new  owners,  the  Mor- 
timers and  Fisks,  see  no  profit  from  that. 
Despite  all  Rich's  efforts,  no  partner  has 
ever  stepped  forward  to  lighten  the  heirs' 
financial  burden.  Rich  himself  sits  in 
Queens,  unemployed,  worrying  less 
about  his  own  fate  than  that  of  his 
teenage  daughter,  who  is  scheduled  for 
surgery  to  correct  a  heart  defect. 

Pamela  remains  busy  in  Paris,  advanc- 
ing the  White  House  position  on  weighty 
matters  such  as  GATT  and  Bosnia  with 
the  French  government.  Close  friends, 
including  her  doctor,  worry  about  the 
combined  stress  of  her  hectic  work 
schedule  and  enormous  financial  losses. 
"I  think  she's  a  great  woman.  I'm  very 
fond  of  her,"  says  Brooke  Astor.  "[But] 
she  sounded  dreadful  when  I  spoke  with 
her  last."  □ 
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Planetarium 


By  MICHAEL  LUTIN 
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CAPRICORN   \J      December  22-Januar)  19 

Stay  cool  if  you  feel  you're  losing  your  edge  or  getting  soft  when  you 
shouldn't.  And  if  you're  sturdy  and  over  30,  you  can  blame  this  over-the- 
hill  feeling  on  hormones.  True,  many  notions  you  once  had  about  chang- 
ing the  world  now  seem  stupid,  but  the  reason  is  not  biology.  Jupiter's 
entering  your  solar  12th  house  on  December  9  and  Pluto's  arrival  there  in 
January  should  open  a  new  philosophical  phase  of  your  life.  This  is  your 
perfect  excuse  to  take  some  mental-health  days,  hang  around  the  house  in 
slippers,  and  sing  "What's  it  all  about,  Alfie?" 

AQUARIUS    «AV   January  20-February  18 

Start  dreaming  about  the  day  when  you  can  plant  a  kiss  upon  the  check 
of  responsibiliu  and  take  off  for  a  paradise  where  you're  not  half  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  terrorist  gangs,  the  I.R.S..  or.  worse,  your  ex.  You 
know  you'd  like  to  throw  off  all  chains  and  walk  into  a  sunset  toward  real 
freedom.  When  Pluto  leaves  your  10th  house  later  in  1995,  you  could 
make  it  happen.  Right  now  you  need  to  remain  under  a  large  thumb  and 
put  in  just  a  few  million  more  hours  of  overtime.  The  tyranny  you're  dy- 
ing to  escape  from  is  your  own  fascination  with  power.  Chew  on  that  one. 


PISCES 


X 


February  19~Marcb  20 

With  Saturn  in  Pisces,  only  you  control  the  future,  but  if  you're  going  to 
stand  there  paralyzed,  waiting  to  be  rejected  by  a  tomato-tossing  audience, 
you  won't  be  able  to  fight  for  the  honors  you  deserve.  Nice,  supportive 
astrologers  will  explain  that  because  Jupiter  and  Pluto  are  coming  to  your 
midheaven  this  year  you  will  have  the  career  move  and  fabulous  chance 
you've  been  praying  for.  Though  that's  not  the  whole  picture,  those  cheery 
predictions  are  probably  necessary,  because  sometimes  if  you  want  a  horse 
to  dance,  you  have  to  hold  out  a  lump  of  sugar. 

ARIES       f       March  21-April  19 

Pretend  you're  a  racer  pounding  toward  the  finish  line  or  an  underwater 
swimmer  propelling  yourself  upward  toward  the  surface.  Now  imagine  that 
panicky  moment  when  racers  and  swimmers  think  their  lungs  will  burst 
and  they  won't  make  it.  Cosmically  speaking,  that's  where  you  are  now. 
With  Pluto  about  to  leave  your  8th  house,  if  you  can  just  get  past  this 
moment  in  time,  things  will  be  easier;  you  can  be  totally  happy  in  your 
relationship  or  job,  and  even  go  back  to  being  your  old  self.  Stop  and 
think  a  minute,  though.  Was  your  old  self  all  that  wonderful? 

TAURUS   ©   April  20-May  20 

For  a  year  the  moon's  node  in  Taurus  has  kept  you  in  the  meat  grinder 
with  the  switch  turned  to  Pulverize.  You've  given  up  so  much  already.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Pope  (who's  a  Taurus)  and  a  few  other  highly  evolved  figures, 
it's  shocking  how  attached  Tauruses  have  been  to  worldly  things,  from  to- 
bacco, sex,  and  pizza  to  that  velvet  couch  that  no  visitor  would  dare  sit 
on.  In  addition,  while  Pluto's  transit  through  your  7th  house  has  brought 
you  some  disgusting  pigs  who  have  turned  you  off  to  relationships,  it  has 
also  introduced  some  healers  who  have  helped  to  turn  you  back  on. 


CANCER  ^ZJP     June  22-July  22 

There  have  to  be  at  least  a  million  single,  hot-blooded  Cancers  out  thel 
obsessing  over  lovers  they  can't  have;  that's  because  one  riotously  ironT 
way  Pluto  in  the  5th  house  can  influence  you  is  to  drive  you  into  a  lili 
changing  affair.  To  get  the  real  joke,  however,  you  should  have  kids.  Whd 
you  look  back  over  the  sleepless  nights  you  spent  with  runny  noses  ari 
fevers,  tending  legs  broken  in  football  games  and  hearts  broken  by  foe 
ball  players,  and  you  realize  that  those  kids  survive,  grow  up,  and  eve  J 
tually  leave  you,  you  can  see  how  funny  it  all  is.  Yeah.  A  laugh  riot. 


Si 


LEO    %JV    July  23-August  22 

Leos  will  soon  be  packing  their  clothes  and  preparing  to  move  out,  sal 
bye-bye  to  Mom  and  Dad  (or  to  whoever  happens  to  be  playing  Motf 
and  Dad  at  the  moment),  and  make  their  way  into  the  world  to  seek  theil 
fortune,  see  Paris,  and  have  some  fun  for  a  change.  Before  they  get  toj 
far,  though,  they'll  phone  home,  say  they  made  a  mistake,  move  back  ir 
and  unpack.  Then  months  later  they'll  repack  and  move  out  again.  Thl 
fancy  term  for  this  is  the  struggle  for  individuation.  Astrologers  refer  tJ 
it  as  an  outer  planet  at  the  5th  cusp.  In  plain  English:  second  childhood! 
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VIRGO      H/T     August  23-September  22 

You've  always  thought  you  were  great  at  communicating,  just  because  you] 
knew  how  to  get  in  the  last  word.  Think,  though,  of  how  many  half-truth: 
you've  told  and  how  hard  it  has  been  for  you  to  reveal  what  was  goin 
on  inside  that  toy  factory  of  a  brain  of  yours.  As  Pluto  leaves  your  3n 
house,  bravely  face  the  fact  that  in  past  relationships  you  have  been  abl 
to  turn  arguments  around  so  that  whatever  you  did  was  justifiable,  while) 
what  anybody  else  did  was  wrong.  In  learning  the  power  of  admitting  mis- 
takes, you'll  overcome  your  toilet  training  at  last. 

LIBRA    ^2S    September  23-Oc/ober  23 

i 

Pluto's  transit  through  your  2nd  house  has  given  you  a  chance  to  be  both 

rich  and  poor.  The  good  thing  that's  come  out  of  all  the  fiscal  juggling  is 
that  your  whole  value  system  has  permanently  changed.  You've  gone  from 
insisting  on  fancy  restaurants,  private  cars,  and  fluffy  towels  to  looking  un- 
der the  couch  cushions  for  loose  change.  Do  you  really  need  an  M.B.A. 
from  Harvard  to  know  which  state  is  preferable?  You've  stretched  the  dol- 
lar just  about  as  much  as  you  can  without  pulling  George  Washington's 
cheeks  so  far  apart  that  his  false  teeth  fall  out  on  the  floor. 


n> 


SCORPIO     \  f  V w    October  24-November  21 

There  are  already  too  many  narcissistic,  self-absorbed  boors  in  this  world 
without  your  getting  the  notion  that  the  earth  can't  turn  without  you.  Plu- 
to, the  planet  of  power,  is  coming  to  the  end  of  its  trip  through  Scorpio, 
and  unless  you've  lined  up  the  world's  best  plastic  surgeon  and  are  plan- 
ning a  long  vacation  preserved  in  liquid  nitrogen,  you  may  not  be  here 
when  it  comes  around  again.  If  your  life  has  been  turned  inside  out,  you're 
in  great  shape.  If  you've  become  an  icon,  be  grateful,  not  uppity.  Re- 
member that  anybody's  stock  can  drop  in  a  day. 


GEMINI    <\  May  21- June  21 

From  Tennessee  to  Tijuana,  every  Gemini  on  earth,  faced  with  Pluto  in 
the  6lh  house,  has  been  doing  an  around-the-clock  jig  and  juggling  act  in 
a  frantic  effort  to  stay  healthy,  go  on  working,  and  fend  off  the  stupid 
wolf  that's  been  huffing,  puffing,  and  leaning  on  the  damned  front  door- 
bell. Exactly  why  you've  felt  you  had  to  carry  the  bundles,  walk  the  dog, 
feed  the  chickens,  and  live  in  crisis  with  no  shoulder  to  lean  on,  unable 
to  ask  for  or  demand  support  (but  whining  all  the  while),  is  a  complete 
mystery.  You've  played  by  yourself  long  enough.  Reach  out. 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


To  say  you  haven't  exactly  been  the  hipster  of  the  century  lately  is  a  kind 
way  of  saying  that  you've  been  completely  out  of  it.  You've  been  living 
by  yourself  in  your  cave  for  so  long  that  you'll  have  to  learn  how  to  work 
a  microwave  before  you  can  actually  re-enter  society.  You  may  even  have 
to  wear  sunglasses  for  a  while,  till  your  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the 
light.  The  dawn  is  coming.  Jupiter  has  just  entered  Sagittarius,  and  Plu- 
to's about  to  hit.  This  ends  many  years  of  12th-house  seclusion.  You  can 
finally  send  your  bell-bottoms  off  to  the  thrift  shop. 
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The  new  Aurora  lias  ABS,  magnetic  speed  variable-assist  steering,  and  a  silky  smooth  electronic  4-speed.  In  short,  it's  all  you  need  to  make  ever) 
turn  a  masterpiece.  Aurora  by  Oldsmobile.  See  what  happens  when  you  Demand  Better.  1-800-718-7778.      Art  American  Dream 
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The  sybaritic  ways  of 

Joan  Collins,  Hollywoodland's 

reigning  hellcat,  are  the  stuff  of  legend. 

Now  she's  going  public  with 

her  designs  for  living  in  a  new  book, 

Health,  Youth  and  Happiness: 

My  Secrets,  and,  in  a  special  preview, 

V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


i 


What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Sanguine  and  reasonably  content. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Peace— being  in  my  villa  in  the  South  of  France  with  my  fa- 
vorite man. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

The  thought  of  being  stuck  in  an  elevator  in  the  Beverly 
Center  with  everybody  watching  and  no  one  to  bring  it 
down. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Valentino,  Karl,  Christian,  Donna. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Marie  Antoinette. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Travel  and  lawyers.  The  former  I  adore;  the  latter,  unfortu- 
nately, seem  to  dog  me. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Mother  Teresa. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Those  who  crave  power;  they  are  usually  the  most  danger- 
ous too. 
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What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Political  correctness. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

To  get  out  of  a  boring  dinner  party. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Watching  a  Billy  Wilder  movie  while  eating  Belgian  choco- 
lates. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  to  have  learnt  to  speak  or  write  French  well  enough— 
I'm  still  stuck  at  my  14-year-old  level. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Apart  from  my  children,  to  have  survived  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent living  as  an  actress  for  over  40  years  is  something 
I'm  quite  proud  of. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Unbridled  energy. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty  and  humor. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Oscar  Wilde,  Jane  Austen,  John  Updike,  Truman  Capote, 
Ruth  Rendell,  Dominick  Dunne. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

With  dignity— in  my  sleep  of  extreme  old  age. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

I  would  come  back  as  a  woman,  but  with  all  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  today  and  the  physical  strength  of  a  man. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"That  which  does  not  kill  us  makes  us  stronger." 
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WHY  BRAD  PITT  IS      ^ 
HOLLYWOOD'S  ULTIMATE  SEX  SYMBOL 

by  Johanna  Schneller 
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ESTEEJLAUDERr 


For  the  Louis  Vuitton  Cup  our  famous  caira 


Available  for  a  limited  time  in  select  Louis  Vuitton  shops.  For  more  information,  please  call  1  800  458  7962. 


on  the 


^oes  nautical 


■ 


The   l.ouis  Vuitton  Cup.   Challenger  races  for  the  America's  Cup.  January-April    1995.   International 
teams  race  for  the  oppormnity  to  challenge  The  United  States         -_-  -_-    -— - 

on    the   high   seas  of  San    Diego.    In   celebration,    Louis  Vuitton  s   famous  %    / 

Monogram  canvas  goes  nautical  with  a  numbered  limited  edition  collection.        — m /\_/l^AiJ  L4-J. 
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GUESS 


JEANS 


From  Lancome,  Paris . . .  skincare  for 
the  woman  who  defies  her  age. 

RENERGIE 

DOUBLE  PERFORMANCE  TREATMENT 

ANTI-WRINKLE  AND  FIRMNESS 

FOR  FACE  AND  THROAT 


Based  on  the  most  recent  findings  to  date,  Lancome 

research  is  now  able  to  provide  an  age 

treatment  product  of  impressive  potency.  A  formulation 

that  has  proven  itself  over  time,  in  its  dual  ability 

to  discourage  the  signs  of  ageing. 

From  the  very  first  application,  Renergie  begins 

to  perform  its  parallel  functions,  providing  vital  help  for 

both  wrinkles  and  slackening  skin. 

Beyond  the  luxury  of  a  silky  creme,  its  performance  is 

substantiated:  The  appearance  of  diminished 
wrinkles  and  increased  firmness  for  face  and  throat. 


INTRODUCING 
HE     PERSONAL    SKIN     TRAINEF 


FACE 

FITNESS 


THE   ALPHA   HYDROXY   ALL-IN-ONE   FITNESS 

FORMULA   FOR   THE   FACE  THAT   REFINES, 

MOISTURIZES   AND   PROTECTS.    FACE   FITNESS.    $15.00* 

TRY   BEFORE   YOU    BUY 

A   FREE   2   WEEK   SUPPLY   AWAITS   YOU 

AT  THE   POLO   SPORT  COUNTER. 


WHIIE  SUPPLIES  LAST 
•SUGGESTED  RETAIL 


BY     RALPH    LAUREN 


E 


FOLEY'S 

1-800-472-6437 


February  199: 


Features 


Brad  Attitude:  His  body  heated  up  Thelma  &  Louise, 
and  his  brooding  presence  thickened  the  plot  of 
Interview  with  the  Vampire;  now,  with  his  big  romantic 
Western,  Legends  of  the  Fall,  Brad  Pitt  is  galloping  toward 
stardom.  As  Johanna  Schneller  searches  to  define  his 
irresistible  appeal,  Hollywood's  newest  idol  shows  her 
the  three  faces  of  Brad.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz  .  . 
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The  Killing  Trail:  Is  there  a  growing  cancer  in  the 

heart  of  Texas?  Gay  men  are  being  stalked,  terrorized, 

and  killed,  with  eight  brutal  murders  in  16  months. 

H.  G.  Bissinger  investigates  a  disturbing  phenomenon  that 

recalls  the  heyday  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan:  the  killers 

are  often  all-American  teenage  boys  who  have  been  taught 

lessons  of  hatred  and  violence— and  who  see  "fag-bashing" 

as  a  sporting  pastime.  Photographs  by  Dan  Winters 

Fast  Lane:  Peggy  Sirota  spotlights  former  child 

star  Diane  Lane,  who  is  revving  up  for  a  big  1995  with 

roles  opposite  Jeff  Bridges  and  Sylvester  Stallone 
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Bad  Vibes  in  Tunetown:  The  $5.4  billion  Warner 

Music  Group— the  Atlantic,  Elektra,  and 

Warner  Bros,  labels— turned  into  a  battlefield 

when  cost-cutter  Robert  Morgado  crossed  swords  with 

the  men  who  created  the  music  culture:  Mo  Ostin, 

Robert  Krasnow,  Lenny  Waronker,  and  Doug  Morris. 

The  resulting  family  feud  stunned  the  industry 

and  brought  screams  of  protest  from  artists  such 

as  Madonna,  R.E.M.,  and  Metallica.  Stephen  Fried  goes 

behind  closed  doors  at  the  world's  largest  record 

company  to  chart  the  hirings,  firings,  and  dizzying 

spin  tactics.  Photographs  by  Eika  Aoshima 
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The  Last  Empress:  For  decades,  Evangeline  Bruce's 

Georgetown  salon  has  been  the  A-list  location 

for  Washington's  power  players.  Her  world-class  beauty 

and  unparalleled  elegance  made  her  a  perfect  diplomat's 

wife,  but  after  the  alleged  murder  of  her  daughter 

and  the  death  of  her  husband,  legendary  ambassador 

David  Bruce,  she  sought  new  challenges. 

On  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  Bruce's  biography 

of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  Gully  Wells 

visits  the  last  of  a  generation  of  political  hostesses. 

Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 


Flyin'  Down  to  Vegas:  Wayne  Maser  spotlights 

Peter  Morton,  owner  of  L.A.'s  exclusive  Mortons  and 

the  far-flung  Hard  Rock  empire,  whose  new 

Las  Vegas  hotel-casino  includes  a  faux  lagoon  and 

save-the-rain-forest  slot  machines 
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Winterson's  Discontent:  Jeanette  Winterson  set  London 
on  fire  not  just  with  her  fiction  but  also  with  her 
eccentric  self-promotion  and  her  exploits  as  a  lesbian 
Lothario.  With  the  U.S.  publication  of  Winterson's  new 
novel.  Art  &  Lies,  Fiammetta  Rocco  discovers  that  she  is 
becoming  her  own  greatest  literary  creation 
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(Continued  on  page  14) 
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The  nursery. 

Braces. 

A  college  education. 

Funded  by  a  policy 

from  Aetna. 


Now  that's  life  insurance. 


A  life  insurance  policy  can  benefit  you 
while  you're  still  living.  In  fact,  a  policy 
with  Aetna  will  enable  you  to  fund  many  of 
life's  necessities.  Be  it  braces,  a  college 
education,  a  mortgage,  or  your  retirement. 
You  see,  we're  in  the  business  of  ensuring 
a  more  fulfilling  life,  as  well  as  providing 
support  in  the  times  people  need  it  most. 
Write  us  for  more  information  on  the  facts 
of  life  at:  Aetna,  RO.  Box  303, 
Hartford.  Connecticut  06141. 
Aetna.  A  policy  to  do  more." 


/Etna 
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The  Highboys  of  Opera:  The  vanished  castrati 

of  centuries  past  live  again  in  that  rare 

breed  of  voice,  the  countertenor.  With  the  current 

Baroque  revival,  Sharon  DeLano  reports, 

their  brilliant  sound  is  filling  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

and  Washington's  National  Cathedral. 

Photographs  by  Pascal  Chevallier 

Barkley's  Last  Shot:  Friends  insist  he  is  more  Bark 

than  bite,  but  fearful  fans  wonder  where  his 

next  stream  of  spittle  will  land.  As  Charles  Barkley 

plays  his  final,  crucial  season,  Frank  Deford 

gets  a  closer  look  at  the  sports  phenomenon  who  just 

might  decide  to  become  a  role  model  after  all. 

Photograph  by  Richard  J.  Burbridge 
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kandinskv's  Merry  Widow:  After  her  husband's 
death,  Nina  Kandinsky  cashed  in  his  masterpieces  to  buy 
herself  a  life  of  glamour  and  a  treasure  trove  of 
jewels.  As  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  mounts  a  major 
show  of  Wassily  Kandinsky's  work,  John  Richardson 
chronicles  Nina's  increasing  lust  for  luxury, 
including  the  massive,  $930,000  diamond  necklace  that 
may  have  led  to  her  mysterious  murder  in  Gstaad 
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Cultural  Elite:  With  a  provocative  new  British 
television  documentary,  Christopher  Hitchens  took  a 
swipe  at  Mother  Teresa's  halo— and  found  himself 
at  the  center  of  a  media  storm 


L.A.  in  the  Age  of  O.J.:  Dominick  Dunne  is  back  in 
Los  Angeles,  with  a  seat  in  Judge  Ito's  courtroom  and  an 
ear  cocked  to  the  whispers,  dissecting  the  OJ.  mania 
that  has  overshadowed  every  aspect  of  the  town's  life,  from 
celebrity  weddings  to  the  most  private  dinners 


Vanities 
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'        Ring  around  the  Posey;  Luc  Sante  on 

Jack  Finney's  novel  approach  to  time  travel;  Garbo  in  Paris; 
the  life  and  times  of  Harvey  Milk 
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Who  Dunne  It? 


Special  correspondent  Dominick 
Dunne  may  be  most  famous  for 
his  best-selling  novels  TJw  Two  Mrs. 
Grenvilles,  People  Like  Us,  An  In- 
convenient Woman,  A  Season  in 
Purgatory.  But  he  has  also  emerged, 
during  his  decade  as  a  contributor 
to  Vanity  Fair,  as  the  premier  crime 
reporter  of  his  time.  He  began  his  career  at  the  magazine 
with  an  extraordinarily  courageous  and  moving  account  of 
the  trial  of  his  daughter's  killer,  and  followed  that  with  a 
memorable  profile  of  Claus  von  Biilow,  in  the  wake  of  von 
Bulow's  acquittal  for  the  attempted  murder  of  his  wife.  Sun- 
ny. In  1991,  Dunne  covered  the  William  Kennedy  Smith 
case,  and  a  few  months  later  he  got  the  first  print  interview 
with  the  woman  Smith  was  charged  with  raping. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  he  filed  such  passionate,  news- 
making  stories  on  the  Menendez  slayings  and  trial  that  he 
found  himself  part  of  the  story  he  was  covering— under  re- 
lentless and  vicious  attack  from  Erik  Menendez's  hyper-ag- 
gressive lawyer,  Leslie  Abramson.  Now,  with  the  shock 
waves  of  the  first  Menendez  trial  still  reverberating,  Dunne 
is  back  in  L.A.,  in  the  O.  J.  Simpson  courtroom,  covering 
the  most  sensational  murder  trial  of  our  era.  "This  is  the 


/largest  concentration  of  defense  lawyers 
a  single  defendant  of  any  murder  trial  in  Ame 
ican  history,"  he  says.  "There  are  so  mar 
more  than  we  read  about  in  the  papers 
battery  of  lawyers."  His  "Letter  from 
Angeles,"  on  page  46,  is  an  impressionist] 
rendering  of  a  city  obsessed  by  a  hot  nexi 
of  celebrity  and  scandal  that  draws  in 
subsumes  all  other  celebrities  and  scandals,  from  Michat| 
Jackson  to  Heidi  Fleiss.  Into  the  eye  of  the  O.J.  ston 
Dunne  brings  his  characteristically  sharp-edged  reporting 
and  nuanced  observations.  And  his  sense  of  humor:  "I  lova 
to  watch  Shapiro  take  little  peeks  at  the  camera,  to  maka 
sure  it's  still  on  him."  He  will  continue  his  coverage  of  tha 
Simpson  trial  in  future  issues  of  Vanity  Fair.  After  all,  ad 
readers  who  have  followed  Dunne's  career  already  know! 
the  theme  that  drives  him  is  not  crime   it  is  justice.  "For 
years,  I've  been  writing  that  if  you  have  money  you  can 
your  own  justice,"  he  says.  "And  now  we're  watching  thatl 


in  Technicolor.' 
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Cover 


Pitt  the  Younger 


ON  THE  COVER 

Riding  on  the  storm. 
Brad  Pitt  wears  a  ruffled 
shirt  and  boots  by 
Paul  Smith.  Vinyl  jeans 
by  Stephen  Sprouse. 
Grooming  products  by  Polo 
Sport  by  Ralph  Lauren. 
Grooming  by  Kathy  Jeung. 
Styled  by  Kim  Meehan. 
Photographed  exclusively  for 
V'.F.  bv  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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MUDs,  MOOs  &  MUSHes— 
wild  games,  bizarre  scenarios, 
virtual  worlds,  and  realities — 
if  it's  online,  Net  Games  cov- 
ers it.  Complete  with  descrip- 
tions, listings,  instructions, 
rules,  and  strategy  tips,  Net 
Games  is  the  only  guide  to 
the  thousands  of  games 
played  on  the  Net.  You'll  find 
everything  from  complex 
adventure  games,  to  top  level 
chess  competition  to  intrigu- 
ing fantasy  and  scintillating 
role  play. 

Net  Games 

A  Michael  Wolff  Book 

288  pages 

0-679-75592-6 
$19.00 

Available  at  fine 
bookstores  everywhere 
or  call  1-800-793-2665 


RANDOM  HOUSE 

ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING 
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Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  H.  G.  Bissinger  was  familiar  with  Texas 
from  bis  work  on  bis  best-selling  book  about  high- school  football,  Friday  Night  Lights, 

but  not  with  the  terror  that  he  describes  in  his  article,  on  page  80,  about 
the  recent  spate  of  anti-gay  murders.  "Each  vignette,  each  portrait  was  more  haunting 

and  harrowing  than  the  last,"  he  says.  "In  IS  years  of  journalism, 

I  have  never  seen  this  level  of  savagery,  intolerance,  and  hate."  Bissinger  is  working  on 

a  book  about  the  future  of  the  American  city  for  Villard. 


Paris-based  photographer  Pascal  Che- 
vallier  captures  the  drama  and  pres- 
ence of  opera's  premier  counterten- 
ors, but  he  thinks  that  "it  is  a  pity  you 
can't  open  the  magazine  and  hear 
their  voices." 

Contributing  editor  Frank  Deford's 

profile  of  the  Phoenix  Suns'  Charles 
Barkley  is  V.F.'s  first  article  on  a  bas- 
ketball superstar.  "There  aren't  many 
top  players  who  have  his  flamboyance, 
because  the  best  players  usually  take 
on  a  more  imperial  persona,"  says  De- 
ford,  who  has  recently  begun  to  re- 
search a  new  medieval  mystery  novel. 
"Maybe  because  Charles  was  never  ex- 
pected to  be  the  best,  and  has  had  to 
fight  for  his  respect,  he  can  be  more 
natural." 

Sharon  DeLano,  an  editor  at  Ran- 
dom House,  had  an  "ecstatic  expe- 
rience" with  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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On  page  112,  Fiammetta  Rocco 
profiles  British  author/ cult  figure  Jeanette 

Winterson,  who  is  as  loved  by  her 
readers  as  she  is  loathed  by  many  members 

of  the  London  publishing  community. 

Rocco 's  profile  of  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.  appeared 

in  August  1994. 
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1  lie  changei  in  the  Ol   -  can  he 

mmmed  up  in  tour  wotat:  new  tace,  old  loui. 

I  serve  ai  (  aptain  ol  the  01:2. 

And  my  lamer  was  tin-  original  C  aptain. 

?<>  I  think  I  Know  something about  tins  snip. 

It  is  tlie  classic  ocean  liner,  with  spacious 

interiors  and  miles  ol  decljs^^' 

Now  the  QE2  has  been  handsomely 

refurnished,  with  contemporary  puhlic  areas, 

even  more  comiortahle  staterooms,  and 
an  enhanced  selection  ol  recreational  activities 

designed  to  compliment  any  lilestyle. 
One  thing  that  has  not  changed  is  the  standard 
ol  service,  which  is,  as  always,  unsurpassed. 

\ou  will  not  rind  people  like 

Captain  Ronald  Warwick  on  any  other  cruise  line. 

VThich  is  why  no  other  cruise  line 

can  give  you  the  experience  or  Cunard. 


unar 


d.  We  make  all  the  airl 


erence. 


There's  a  Cunard  cruise  for  every  lifestyle.  For  more  information 

or  reservations  on  any  of  Cunard's  fine  ships, 

see  your  travel  agent  or  call  Cunard  for  a  complimentary  brochure. 

1-800-221-8200 
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PARIS 


The  gardens  of  Shalimar 

have  inspired  thousands  of  lovers 

And  one  perfume. 
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SHALIMAR 


From      The      House     of     Guerlain 


GUERMIN 


PARIS 


There's  an  oasis 
known  as  issima. 

And  beautiful  skin 
resurfaces  in  all 
who  travel  there. 


issima 

aquaserum 

rehydratam 

longue  duree 

long  term 

rehydralor 
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With  Issima  Aquaserum,  Guerlain 

has  created  a  wellspring  of  moisture 

for  the  skin.  From  the  first  moment 

it  touches  the  face,  Aquaserum 

visibly  revives  the  skin  by  restoring  its  optimal  moisture  level. 

And  by  ensuring  continuous  and  lasting  hydration,   Aquaserum 

helps  dry,   faded  and  dull  skin  become  smoother,   radiant  and 

more  supple     For  those  who  seek  rejuvenation,  Aquaserum  and 

a  complete  line  of  Issima  products  are  now  available  to  help 

you   rediscover  your  own   natural  beauty. 


ISSIMA 


From      The      House      of     Guerlain 
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Palm  di  si  ki 

I    Magnin 

San  Frav  isi  0 
I  Magnin,  Union  Square 

San  F>ii  i,i' 
1   Magnin.  Fashion  Valley  Mall 

FLORIDA 

Bal  Harhour 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


Sak: 


Miami 

Fifth  Avenue, 
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Lake  Bui  \  \  Viw  \ 

Epcot  French  Pavilion, 

Walt  Disney  World'  Resort 
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Atlanta 

Neiman  Marcus,  Lenox  Square  Mall 

HAWAII 
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ILLINOIS 
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MARYLAND 
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TROY  ~  Hudson's,  Oakland  Mall 

MINNESOTA 

MlWI    M'l  i|  is 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Nicollet  Mall 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  ~  Dillard's,  Gallena 

NEVADA 

Las  Vegas 

Dillard's.  Fashion  Show  Mall 
NEW  JERSEY 

Hackensack 

Bloomingdale's,  Riverside  Square 

Short  Hills 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

New  York 
Bergdorf  Goodman  Si  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

WHITE  PLAINS  ~  Neiman  Marcus 

TEXAS 

DALLAS  -  Neiman  Marcus,  NorthParkCtr 

El.  P.ASO  -  Dillard's,  Cielo  Vista 

HOUSTON  ~  Neiman  Marcus,  Gallena 

WISCONSIN 

Wauwatosa 

Marshall  Field's,  Mayfair 

You  can  also  find  Shalimar  at  other  fine 
department  and  specialty  stores. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 

two  countertenors  last  summer  dur- 
ing Jonathan  Miller's  production  of 
L'Incoronazione  di  Poppea  at  the 
Glimmerglass  Opera  in  Cooperstown, 

New  .York. 

V.F.  special  correspondent  Dominick 
Dunne  begins  a  series  of  dispatches 
from  the  O.  J.  Simpson  front  this 
month.  He  is  also  writing  Tire  Sins  of 
the  Sons  (Crown),  a  novel  inspired  by 
his  four-part  Vanity  Fair  series  on  the 
Menendez  killings. 


Contributing  photographer 

Jonathan  Becker,  whose  photographs  of 

Evangeline  Bruce  begin  on  page  100, 

spent  a  good  part  of  1994  traveling  in  12 

countries  on  four  continents, 

photographing  grant  recipients  for  the 

Rockefeller  Foundation. 


Mother  Teresa  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment forgiving  Christopher  Hitchens 
for  Hell's  Angel,  his  documentary 
about  her,  which  aired  last  fall  on 
Britain's  Channel  Four— an  absolution 
for  which  he  insists  he  never  asked. 

On  the  eve  of  an  unprecedented  Kan- 
dinsky  exhibition  at  New  York's  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  V.F.  contribut- 
ing editor  John  Richardson  delves 
into  the  materialistic  whirlwind  and 
eventual  murder  of  the  widow  of  the 
abstract  painter,  a  crime  that  "has 
been  conveniently  forgotten  by  every- 
one." This  fall,  Richardson  will  pub- 
lish the  second  volume  of  his  biogra- 
phy of  Pablo  Picasso. 


New  Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor  StepL 

Fried  documents  the  turmoil  at 

the  Warner  Music  Group,  the  world's 

largest  record  company,  on  page  92.  Frie\ 

a  two-time  National  Magazine 

Award  winner,  received  the  EDI  Award , 

the  National  Easter  Seal  Society 
for  his  May  '94  V.F.  article  on  Silver  Pal\ 
co-founder  Sheila  Lukins. 


"Brad  Pitt  is  so  protective  of  his  pri- 
vacy, he  will  talk  about  anything  else 
to  deflect  attention,"  says  Johanna 
Schneller  of  her  cover-story  subject, 
"late-night  TV,  the  finger  puppets  of 
the  Monkees  he  had  as  a  kid.  At  first 
you're  skeptical  of  his  efforts,  but  he 
really  gets  into  it." 


"As  a  little  girl,  I  thought 
Evangeline  Bruce  was  the  chic-est.  most 

beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  met, " 

says  Gully  Wells,  whose  profile  of  Bruce 

appears  on  page  100.  Wells  grew 

up  in  London  with  a  diplomat  father  and 

is  now  an  editor  and  writer  for 

Conde  Nast  Traveler. 
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Vanity  Fair  has 
gone  on-line 
and  wants  to 

hear  from  you. 


We  invite 

you  to  interact  with 

us  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

E-mail  us  at 
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VFAIR@AOL.COM 


and  stay  tuned... 
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Ride  through  French  countryside 

to  stay  in  a  chateau  of  Henri  II. 
Stroll  into  a  Tuscan  hill  town 

and  enjoy  lunch  on  the  piazza. 
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J.F.K.:  CASE  REOPENED 


Uncovering  the  Cover-ups 

I  wish  to  compliment  Vanity  Fair  and 
Anthony  and  Robbyn  Summers  for  the 
excellent  piece  on  the  J.F.K.  assassina- 
tion ["The  Ghosts  of  November,"  De- 
cember]. I  served  with  the  C.I.A.  as  a 
paramilitary  specialist,  training  Cuban 
exiles  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  John  F.  Kennedy's  murder. 
As  an  active  participant  in  the  Agency's 
secret  war  against  Cuba  in  the  early  60s, 
I  have  long  felt  the  dynamics  of  the 
president's  assassination  lay  deeply  root- 
ed in  our  covert  operations. 

I  have  testified  and  will  verify  under 
oath,  from  direct  personal  observation 
and  experience,  that: 

1.  "Colonel"  John  Roselli's  presence 
at  the  Miami  C.I.A.  station,  as  the  front 
man  for  Mafia  bosses  Santo  Trafficante 
and  Sam  Giancana,  was  a  real  and 
thriving  one  well  into  the  late  summer 
of  1963.  I  trained  several  of  his  Castro 
sniper  hit  teams  and  rubbed  shoulders 
with  him  in  the  halls  of  station  head- 
quarters. 

2.  The  dislike  for  President  Kennedy 
among  many  key  C.I.A.  paramilitary 
officers  at  the  station  was  intense  and 
visceral.  Most  of  our  Cuban  operatives 
openly  expressed  their  hatred  for  Ken- 
nedy for  his  handling  of  the  Bay  of 
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Pigs  and  the  October  1962  missile  crisis. 

3.  Our  paramilitary  training  was  in- 
tensified in  the  early  fall  of  1963,  and 
we  began  preparing  commando  raids  on 
major  targets  in  Cuba  that  had  previous- 
ly been  ruled  off-limits. 

4.  All  the  while  this  was  going  on,  the 
intelligence  reports  coming  into  the  sta- 
tion from  the  infiltration  teams  we  had 
placed  inside  Cuba  said  essentially  two 
things:  Castro  had  a  firm  political  and 
military  grip  on  the  country  that  was  be- 
ing strengthened  daily  with  Soviet  aid, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  significant 
support  among  the  Cuban  populace  to 
topple  Castro. 

These  questions  then  arise:  Did  the 
Kennedys  discover  that,  as  with  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  they  were  being  led  down  a  prim- 
rose path  by  the  C.I.A.,  and  were  mak- 
ing plans  to  abort  the  whole  secret  war? 
And,  in  the  mind-set  of  the  C.I. A. /Cu- 
ban/Mafia militants  and  the  far-right 
Cold  Warriors  in  Washington,  might 
that  justify  getting  rid  of  the  president? 
A  few  of  my  C.I.A.  counterparts,  who 
know  far  more  than  I  about  these  mat- 
ters, are  still  alive  and  able  to  give  testi- 
mony. They  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
to  their  graves  with  the  answers  to  these 
and  other  questions. 

BRADLEY  E.  AYERS 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Carolina  Herrera 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


VULNERABLE. 


IT  WON'T  PREPARE  YOU 
OF  THE  WORLD. 


MAKE  YOU  STAND  UP 
E  IT  LIKE  A  MAN. 


ALL  IT'LL  DO  IS  ONE  SIMPLE  THING.  IT'LL  MAKE  YOUR  HAIR  HEALTHIER  AND 
STRONGER.  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE  THAN  THAT,  YOU'LL  HAVE  TO 
ASK  YOUR  STYLIST.  AFTER  FOUR  TREATMENTS,  YOUR  HAIR  WILL  BE  UP  TO 
65%  STRONGER.  AND  YOUR  LIFE  WILL  BE  PRETTY  MUCH  THE  SAME.  YOU'LL 
JUST  HAVE  NICER  HAIR.  OH  YEAH,  CAT  RECONSTRUCTING  TREATMENT  IS 
ONLY  AVAILABLE  IN  REDKEN  SALONS,  SO  CALL  800  275  4532  TO  FIND  ONE. 
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I'd  like  to  clarify  two  important  points 
raised  by  Anthony  and  Robbyn  Sum- 
mers when  they  cited  the  research  of 
Thorn  Hartmann  and  myself.  Though 
the  article  was  excellent,  it  didn't  clear- 
ly outline  the  nature  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers'  1963  plan  to  eliminate  Cas- 
tro's government.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  the  Kennedys  were  never 
fully  informed  of  the  C.I.A.-Mafia  as- 
sassination plots  against  Castro.  Con- 
gressional testimony  shows  that  when 
Robert  Kennedy  was  told  of  the  plots 
by  the  C.I. A.  in  May  of  1962  he  was 
informed  they  had  been  stopped  when 
in  fact  they  continued  almost  until  his 
brother's  death. 

Next,  the  article  refers  to  Robert 
Kennedy's  support  for  a  coup  against 
Castro  in  November  of  1963  as  a  "mur- 
derous scheme."  However,  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers'  strategy  and  goals  (ac- 
cording to  June  1963  State  Department 
guidelines)  were  greatly  different.  As 
the  guidelines  say,  the  operation  was  to 
exclusively  involve  "Cuban  nationals 
dedicated  to  the  idea  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  Castro/Communist  regime 
must  be  accomplished  by  Cubans  in- 
side and  outside  Cuba  working  in  con- 
cert." The  Kennedys'  goal  was  freedom 


and  eventual  democracy  for  all  Cubans. 
They  were  helping  Cuban-exile  leaders 
support  a  coup  by  dissident  Cuban  offi- 
cials who  had  the  backing  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  in  Cuba. 
That's  a  far  cry  from  the  C.I.A.'s  ap- 
proach of  sending  in  hit  men  to  murder 
Fidel. 

LAMAR  WALDRON 
Marietta,  Georgia 

ANTHONY  AND  ROBBYN  SUMMERS 
REPLY.  According  to  Mr.   Waldron's  own 

research,  it  was  fully  expected  that  Castro 
would  die  in  the  R.F.K.- approved  coup  opera- 
tion planned  in  November  '63.  If  so.  it  is  surely 
hairsplitting  to  differentiate  between  a  plan 
using  C.  I.  A.  killers  and  one  that  involved  local 
Cubans 

After  all  the  1993  media  fireworks  in 
praise  of  Gerald  Posner's  polemic,  your 
printing  of  the  Summerses'  fine  J.F.K. 
piece  requires  congratulations  for  cour- 
age and  intelligence. 

The  Summerses  were  kind  enough  to 
mention  my  optical-density  measure- 
ments of  the  J.F.K.  autopsy  skull  X-rays. 
One  other  critical  finding  bears  brief 
mention.  There  is  no  bullet  entry  hole 
on  the  frontal  X-ray  where  the  House 
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A  dry  oil? 

Sounds  impossible . . . 
Feels  incredible! 
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Experience  all  the  sensual  skin-caring 
of  a  body  oil  that's  dry-completely 
non-greasy-moments  after  you 
spray  it  on.  A  magical  new 
sensation  in  softening,  silkening. 
With  a  remarkable  one-touch 
spray  that  works  from  any 
angle!  Rainbath®Dry  Oil 
Spray.  Sound  impossible? 
Feeling  is  believing. 

Neutrogena- 
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Select    Committee    on    Assassinatk 
placed  it  during  its  review  in  1977- 
worse  than  that,  the  density  measul 
ments  show  no  candidate  for  a  hole  ar| 
where  near  its  selected  site.  Absent 
entry  hole  at  this  site,  the  only  othl 
candidate  for  a  posterior  bullet  entj 
hole  in  the  skull  that  has  ever  been  sej 
ously  proposed  is  the  one  unanimous! 
and  repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  thrd 
physicians  at  the  autopsy.  If  the  autop.j 
doctors'  bullet  entry  site  is  granted,  the 
there  remains  no  explanation  for  the  al 
ray  of  bullet  fragments  along  the  top  \ 
the  skull.  The  only  reasonable  conclusiol 
is  that  these  fragments  derive  from  a  se<[ 
ond  bullet.  Amazingly  enough,  the  autop 
sy  doctors  were  never  asked  about  thil 
obvious  paradox.  The  Warren  Commisj 
sion  and  The  Journal  of  the  America* 
Medical  Association  dared  not  face  thj 
dilemma. 

DAVID  W.  MANT1K.  M.D.,  PH  1)1 
Rancho  Mirage,  CaliforniiW 


A  Liam  in  Winter 


You  couldn't  have  chosen  a  better  sub-l 
ject  for  your  Christmas-issue  cover  than  I 
Liam  Neeson  and  his  fabulous  bedroom 
eyes  ["The   Liam   King."  by  Johanna  | 
Schneller,  December]. 

VICTORIA  C  DRAKE 

Chicago,  Illinois 

I  have  followed  Liam  Neeson's  career 
from  The  Bounty  to  Schindler's  List.  This 
man  has  incredible  talent.  I  am  so  glad 
to  finally  see  that  he  is  receiving  the 
recognition  that  he  deserves. 

SHERI  L.  PITCHER 
Portland.  Oregon 


Extended  Hitch 


Christopher  Hitchens's  article  on  Africa 
["African  Gothic,"  November]  was  thrill- 
ing Iy  good.  You  can  count  the  number 
of  truly  gifted  international  journalists 
on  the  fingers  of  a  single  maimed  hand, 
and  Hitchens  is  one  of  them. 

I  urge  you  to  give  him  more  money, 
more  pages,  and  a  bathrobe. 

TED  MOONEY 
New  York.  New  York 
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Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair. 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10017.  Address  electronic  mail  to 
vfmail@vf.com.  The  letters  chosen  for  publi- 
cation may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Province  of  Beverly  Hills 


lo  sleep  in  the  worlds  most  luxurious  hotels.  To  shop  the 
worlds  most  exclusive  stores.  To  dine  in  the  worlds  most 
exquisite  restaurants.  That  is  the  province  of  Beverly  Hills. 


"*•■   A  safe  haven,  centrally  located  to  all  of  Southern  California, 
yet  so  far  from  the  ordinary'.  To  learn  about  the  collection  of 


BEVERLY  i 
HILLS 


fine  hotels  in  Beverly  Hills,  please  call  1-800-345-2210. 


he  call  came,  as  I  had  always 
known  it  one  day  would.  "We're 
making  a  TV  series  called  J' Accuse, 
about  inflated  and  bogus  reputa- 
tions. Do  you  have  a  nominee?" 
With  my  voice  catching  only 
slightly,  I  replied,  "Well,  I  presume 
someone's  already  snapped  up  old 
Mother  Teresa."  But,  no,  the  Down 
with  Mother  Teresa  slot  was  vacant.  At 
last.  At  last! 

Should  I  have  suspected  my  motives 
here?  Hardly  necessary,  since  other  peo- 
ple would  do  that  for  me.  But  still,  why 
was  I  so  sure  this  job  needed  doing?  In 
the  old  days  of  Private  Eye,  the  great 
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Claud  Cockburn  would  sit  the  team  of 
hacks  and  satirists  around  the  table  and 
say,  "Right.  Who  does  everybody  think 
is  wonderful?  Who  gets  a  free  pass?" 

The  talk  would  run  on,  the  hacks  men- 
tioning this  name  and  that,  until  some- 
one said,  "I  know!  Albert  Schweitzer!" 

"Good,  then,"  Claud  would  say.  "Let's 
have  a  go  at  old  Schweitzer." 

In  fact,  such  cynical  cockiness  is  not 
what  set  me  on  the  track  of  the  Great 
White  Whale  of  modern  sainthood. 
Mother  Teresa  herself,  and  no  other,  had 
launched  me  on  the  quest.  In  1980  I 
had  visited  her  orphanage  in  Calcutta. 
Somewhat  put  off  by  the  workhouse- 


MOTHER  TERESA 
AND  ME 

Her  image  is  sweet, 

unworldly,  and  selfless; 

in  fact, 

Mother  Teresa  s  a 

tough-minded  ideologue 

who  has  cozied  up 

to  the  likes  of  Baby  Doc 

Duvalier, 

Robert  Maxwell,  and 

Charles  Keating. 

But  just  try  telling  that  to 

the  world.  One  man's 

diary  of  shame 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  KITCHENS 


like   motto   over   the   door   (HE  THAT 

LOVETH  CORRECTION  LOVETH  KNOWL- 
EDGE) I  had  still  found  myself  affected 
by  the  little  cots,  the  devoted  nuns,  the 
minuscule  victims,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
It  was  the  old  girl  herself,  giving  me  the 
tour,  who  spoiled  her  own  good  impres- 
sion. "See,"  she  said  with  a  wave  of  her 
arm  to  take  in  the  scene,  "this  is  how 
we  combat  abortion  and  contraception 
in  Calcutta."  This  planted  the  tiny  ques- 
tion. What  if  .  .  .  ?  What  if  Mother 
Teresa  was  really  a  tireless  and  self-sac- 
rificing campaigner  for  Vatican  funda- 
mentalism? And  what  if  her  actions 
were  being  judged  by  her  reputation, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around? 

I  decided  to  open  a  Mother  Teresa 
file.  In  that  same  year  of  1980,  she  con- 
firmed my  suspicions  by  voyaging  to 
Haiti,  where  the  wretched  of  the  earth 
are  even  more  comprehensively  ground 
down  than  they  are  in  Calcutta,  and  by 
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accepting  an  award  from  the  Duva- 
lier  despotism.  Of  Michele  Duvalier, 
boss  bitch  of  the  regime,  she  said,  "I 
have  seen  many  people  coming,  kings 
and  people,  presidents  and  prime 
ministers,  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
poor  people  being  so  familiar  with 
their  heads  of  state  as  they  were  with 
her.  It  was  a  beautiful  lesson  for  me." 
At  the  time,  this  groveling  to 
earthly  powers  drew  no  coverage  at 
all.  As  I  probed  a  little  deeper,  I 
found  such  airbrushing  was  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  So,  yes,  we 
made  the  film  (though  in  the  end  we 
found  that  the  J'Accuse  title 
had  already  been  copyright- 
ed by  somebody  else)  for 
Britain's  Channel  Four.  The 
following  is  what  happens 
when  the  sacred  meets  the 
profane:  one  man's  diary  of 
shame. 


Paul  Johnson  has  written 

a  sutfurous  edict  in  the  Daily  Mail 

describing  the  film  as  "diabolical." 


iugust  14,  1994.  Editing  is 
nearly  over,  and  we  can't  afford  the  60 
Minutes  clip  of  Mother  Teresa  praising 
the  Duvaliers  in  Haiti  (which  wasn't 
aired  until  1986).  But  we  have  found  a 
Haitian-junta  propaganda  photo  of 
Michele  Duvalier  and  M.T.  locked  in 
deep  handclasp.  Two  very  tough  eggs. 

August  20.  Good  news.  Footage  is 
found  of  M.T,  who  likes  rough 
Balkan  politics  (she  was  christened 
Agnes  Bojaxhiu  and  since  the  death  of 
John  Belushi  has  been  the  world's 
most  famous  Albanian),  visiting  anoth- 
er dictatorship  and  flattering  its  lead- 
ers. This  time  it's  her  native  land, 
where  she  is  touring  the  Stalinist  or- 
phanages and  laying  flowers  on  the 
grave  of  the  tyrant  Enver  Hoxha.  This 
is  especially  delicious  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Hoxha  had  proclaimed  Alba- 
nia to  be  the  world's  first  officially 
atheist  state.  So  now  we  have  her 
saluting  the  worst  of  capitalism  (Haiti) 
and  the  worst  of  Communism  (Alba- 
nia). Where  do  the  poor  of  Calcutta 
feature  in  these  deals?  I  begin  to  take 
heart. 

September  1.  A  slight  setback.  My 
working  title  has  been  Mother  Teresa: 
Sacred  Cow.  This  is,  I  think,  a  perfectly 
clear  reference  to  religious  cultism  in 
India.  But  now  the  powers  that  be  at 
Channel  Four  want  a  new  title.  They 
suggest  Hell's  Angel.  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  the  network,  which  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  that  will  commis- 
sion  a   demyslification   of  Mother  T 


Narrating  Hell's  Angel,  top, 

before  a  caricature  of  Mother  Teresa 

by  Gary  Smith,  Hitchens  had  a 

spin  problem:  Who  was  the  underdog — 

a  nun  in  her  mid  80s  or  the 

sneering,  mocking  baby-boomer? 


And  I  don't  quite  see  them  accepting 
Holy  Cow  as  a  substitute.  Yet  some- 
thing warns  me  that  Hell's  Angel  is 
open  to  the  accusation  of  poor  taste.  I 
can  foresee  the  use  of  words  such  as 
"hurtful"  and  even  "offensive." 

September  17.  Our  half-hour  documen- 
tary is  in  the  can.  And  Tlie  Times  reports 
an  amazing  critique  of  Mother  T  by  Dr. 
Robin  Fox,  the  editor  of  Tlie  Lancet, 
which  is  probably  the  world's  best-known 
medical  journal.  On  a  visit  to  Calcutta, 
he  toured  Mother  Teresa's  Home  for  the 
Dying  and  found  that  "patients  admitted 
to  the  home  are  not  being  properly  inves- 
tigated or  treated  and  that  those  in  pain 
are  being  denied  powerful  analgesics." 
It's  too  late  now  to  interview  Dr.  Fox  for 
the  show.  Damn.  But  we  do  have  an  ex- 
volunteer  on  the  record,  speaking  of  her 
horror  at  seeing  needles  being  rinsed  in 
cold  water  at  the  clinic. 

Also,  we  have  film  of  the  sign  on  the 
wall  in  Mother  T.'s  morgue.  It  reads,  in 
English,  I  AM  ON  MY  WAY  TO  HEAVEN. 
A  thought  strikes  me.  Mother  T.  herself 
has  a  pacemaker  and  has  been  treated  for 
several  other  ailments.  These  hospital 
stays  were  never  at  her  own  establish- 
ment. Does  she  know  something  that  we 
don't?  And  is  this  a  cheap  shot?  Probably, 


but  too  late  to  include 
it.  Damn  again. 

October  27.  One  of 
our  key  interviewees 
wants  to  see  the  whole 
program  before  he 
agrees  to  the  use  of 
his  testimony.  And 
he's  crucial.  In  1969, 
Christian  propagandist 
Malcolm  Muggeridge 
made  a  film  about 
Mama  T.  and  called  it 
Something  Beautiful  for 
God.  That  BBC  effort,  and  the  accom- 
panying book,  gave  the  old  girl  her 
original  break  into  showbiz.  Mug- 
geridge even  claimed  in  print  that 
the  filming  had  occasioned  "the  first 
authentic  photographic  miracle."  He 
claimed  this  because  a  certain  scene, 
which  was  shot  in  conditions  of  crepus- 
cular gloom,  appeared  when  it  was  de- 
veloped to  have  been  lit  by  an  unearthly 
refulgence.  "It's  divine  light,  old  boy," 
he  had  assured  all  concerned. 

Ken  MacMillan,  the  cameraman  on 
the  set  (who  also  shot  Kenneth  Clark's 
Civilization),  is  our  interviewee.  He  says 
that  there  was  no  miracle;  rather, 
it  seems  that  the  unusual  glow  was  the 
result  of  some  new  Kodak  film  stock, 
specially  designed  for  use  in  low-light 
settings.  He  tells  the  story  with  clarity 
and  wit,  blowing  up  the  Mama  cult 
at  its  source.  It  was,  after  all,  Fleet 
Street's  readiness  to  believe  Mug- 
geridge that  got  the  whole  ball  rolling. 
MacMillan  can't  back  out  now.  Has 
anyone  gotten  to  him?  Can  I  appeal  to 
his  sense  of  journalistic  solidarity? 
Is  he  open  to  bribery?  I  pass  a  day  of 
anguish  while  a  member  of  the  produc- 
tion team  goes  round  to  show  him 
a  cassette.  Then  comes  the  call  saying 
that  he  is,  so  to  speak,  staying  with  the 
program. 

November  7.  It's  started.  Only  24  hours 
before  we  air  and  Fleet  Street  is  in  an  up- 
roar. Nor  is  this  our  own  hype.  The  faith- 
ful have  scented  something  in  the  wind 
and  are  giving  tongue.  On  the  front  page 
of  The  Sunday  Telegraph,  where  the 
noise  is  loudest,  a  woman  calling  herself 
Victoria  Gillick  is  cited.  She  is  a  leading 
Catholic  morals  campaigner  in  England, 
and  she  says  that  the  problem  is  as  fol- 
lows: Michael  Grade,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Channel  Four,  is  a  Jew.  Tariq 
Ali,  my  producer,  is  a  Muslim.  Togeth- 
er, they  are  conspiring  against  Chris- 
tianity. A  strong  opener.  Very  strong  in- 
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deed,  when  you  consider  that  she  hasn't 
even  seen  the  show. 

Elsewhere,  Lord  Rees-Mogg,  a  former 
editor  of  The  Times  of  London,  who  also 
hasn't  seen  the  program,  says  that  it 
strengthens  the  case  for  bringing  all  jour- 
nalism under  some  unspecified  form  of 
control.  Michael  Grade  can  be  relied 
upon  to  answer  for  himself.  But  it's  really 
below  the  belt  to  refer  to  my  old  mate 
Tariq  as  a  Muslim.  As  fine  a  judge  of 
pork  as  he  is  of  wine,  he  has  been  in 
deep  trouble  with  the  mullahs  for  his  de- 
fense of  Salman  Rushdie.  Rushdie  tells 
me  that  he  can't  wait  to  see  the  show.  We 
exchange  nervous  jokes 
about  fatwas,  and  I  say 
that  his  troubles  with 
the  believers  are  much 
more  serious  than  mine. 


November  10.  Irish  radio  on  the  line, 
wanting  to  know  how  I  can  say  such 
things  about  a  woman  who  won  the  No 
bel  Peace  Prize?  Well,  I  respond,  you 
might  want  to  ask  what  Mama  T.  has 
ever  done,  or  claimed  to  do,  for  world 
peace.  And  while  you  are  figuring  that 
out,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  What 
did  she  say,  in  her  Nobel  acceptance 
speech,  was  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
in  the  world?  Abortion,  that's  what.  Even 
for  a  materialist  pro-lifer  like  myself, 
that's  pitching  it  a  bit  high—especially  if 
it's  said  by  someone  who  has  a  dogmatic 
opposition  to  contraception.  There"  are 


and  I  must 
onto   some- 


November  X.  Piers  Paul 
Read  has  written  a  furi- 
ous article  in  The 
Times  saying  that  I 
don't  understand  holiness, 
say  that— for  once— he  is 
thing.  In  the  course  of  a  BBC  radio  de- 
bate just  after  the  airing  of  the  program, 
ihe  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald  says 
that  she  yearns  for  afatwa  to  be  issued. 
(Just  kidding?)  Meantime,  the  calls  to 
the  network  show  a  high  volume  of  peo- 
ple stressing  the  Jewish  question.  Per- 
haps because  on-screen  I  look  and 
sound  so  much  like  a  roast-beef  English- 
man, nobody  brings  up  my  semi-Semitic 
ancestry.  It's  one  of  those  occasions  to 
thank  god  one  is  an  atheist. 

November  9.  Fleet  Street  in  full  cry,  go- 
ing at  it  foot,  horse,  and  guns.  Many 
yells  of  delight  and  relief  that  someone 
has  finally  pulled  the  chain  on  the 
ghoul  of  Calcutta,  but  many  outraged 
squeaks  and  howls  about  my  lack  of 
chivalry.  An  editorial  in  the  Evening 
Standard,  deploring  our  cruelty.  A  jab 
in  Rupert  Murdoch's  Sun.  Best  of  all,  a 
cartoon  in  The  Spectator  saying  that  the 
Hell's  Angels  have  complained.  My 
chief  spin  problem  is  this:  Who  is  the 
underdog— a  nun  in  her  mid-80s  with  a 
reputation  for  supernatural  kindliness 
and  a  face  like  a  cake  left  out  in  the 
rain,  or  the  sneering,  mocking  baby- 
boomer?  I  claim  I  have  had  just  25  min- 
utes to  redress  a  quarter-century  Niag- 
ara of  free  and  adoring  publicity.  The 
flock  (and  what  an  apt  description  that 
turns  out  to  be)  are  bleating  as  one  that 
I  have  put  out  all  the  lights  in  the  tem- 
ple. Does  this  mean  they  feel  secure  or 
insecure  in  their  faith?  I  only  ask. 


People  stop  me  on  the  street 

and  in  the  subway.  Some  are  so  cross 

they  never  get  the  words  out. 


spluttering  noises  from  the  Dublin  end. 
But.  actually.  Mama's  interventions  in  re- 
cent Irish  politics  are  not  appreciated  by 
all,  since  she  insists  upon  the  church's 
right  to  make  laws  for  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  alike.  Of  those  who  call 
and  write  in,  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  our  supporters  are  from  Ireland. 

November  11.  The  cardinal  has  issued 
a  statement  deploring  the  whole  show 
in  the  gravest  and  most  solemn  terms. 
And  Paul  Johnson,  Dan  Quayle's  and 
Richard  Nixon's  favorite  historian,  has 
written  a  sulfurous  edict  in  the  Daily 
Mail  describing  the  film  as  "diabolical." 
He  accuses  me,  further,  of  having 
called  Mother  Teresa  a  lesbian.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  I  described  her  style  as 
"butch."  Not  at  all  the  same  thing, 
as  Paul  would  know  if  his  circle  were  a 
bit  wider. 

I  do  now  regret,  though,  referring  to 
her  as  "a  presumable  virgin."  This  point, 
often  and  fairly  made  about  celibate 
male  priests,  doesn't  sound  so  good 
when  made  about  nuns.  (Why  not? 
Good  question  for  another  time.)  Yet 
another  BBC  interviewer  makes  much 
of  this  moral  loophole,  demanding  to 
know  how  I  can  know  anything  about 
Mama's  intactness.  Losing  patience.  I 
say  that  the  whole  point  is  that  I  don't 
know.  Who  can  say  what  happened 
with  the  dashing  boulevardiers  of  Skop- 
je when  Agnes  Bojaxhiu  was  but  a  pout- 
ing and  trusting  lass?  (The  whole  prob- 
lem with  missionaries  is  that  one  never 
quite  knows  their  position.)  To  my  sur- 


prise, instead  of  pouncing  on  this,  the 
newest  evidence  of  my  foul  frivolity,  the 
interviewer  switches  off  the  tape  and 
bursts  into  snorts  of  mirth. 

November  12.  I  now  have  a  sheaf  of 
clips  a  foot  thick,  and  people  stop  me 
on  the  street  and  in  the  subway.  Most 
are  friendly;  some  are  so  cross  they 
never  get  the  words  out.  The  worst  are 
those  who  say  they  will  pray  for  me. 
"May  your  day  be  a  nice  one"  is  the 
best  reply  I  can  find— embellished  with 
a  lordly  bow  when  I  can  manage  it. 

Coarse  personal  remarks  can  be  read 
about  me  in  print.  Hugh  Montgomery- 
Massingberd,  the  former  editor  of 
Burke's  guide  to  the  wellborn,  has  this 
to  say  in  his  television  column:  "One 
had  only  to  look  at  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's  ineffably  smug,  conceited  face  as 
he  preened  himself  before  the  cameras 
to  see  what  motivated  this  'Balliol  Bol- 
shevik'; narcissistic  vanity  and  the  long- 
ing to  be  thought  clever,  smart  and  no- 
torious. The  hair  was  carefully  arranged 
in  a  cute  quiff,  the  open-necked  shirting 
unbuttoned  to  allow  us  a  peep  of  hir- 
sute chest;  but  some  kind  friend  should 
tip  our  Chris  the  wink  that  he  is  just  a 
teensy-weensy  bit  too  fleshy  about  the 
chops  for  all  those  sexy  close-ups— 
which  also  reveal  a  gap  in  the  front 
teeth,  the  trademark  of  a  cad." 

He's  fighting  it,  but  I  think  he  wants 
me. 

November  13.  The  leading  letters  in  Fri- 
day's Times  were  about  the  show,  with 
the  Reverend  Someone  being,  oddly 
enough,  my  chief  defender.  Channel 
Four  has  aired  a  special  show  about  the 
show,  where  a  key  point  made  by  my 
foes  was  that,  like  the  royal  family, 
Mother  T.  "can't  hit  back."  Why  do 
people  say  this?  In  the  first  place,  the 
royal  family  does  hit  back,  all  the  time, 
through  hired  biographers  and  press 
agents.  In  the  second  place,  both  the 
royal  family  and  Mother  Teresa  have 
many  powerful  friends  who  can  and  do 
hit  back  for  them. 

November  14.  I  am  handed  the  column 
written  by  the  Daily  Mirror's  TV  critic. 
Permit  me  to  quote. 

"There  is  nothing  more  attractive  in  a 
man  than  intelligence  and  wit.  When 
that  intelligence  and  wit  seethe  out  of 
an  open-necked  shirt  revealing  a  smat- 
tering of  dark  chest  hair,  the  combina- 
tion is  irresistible.  .  .  .  That's  the  kind  of 
thing  that  saves  souls." 

Come  now,  this  is  more  like  it.  And 
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there  is  a  plus  attached  ii  was  Robert 
Maxwell,  proprietoi  ol  the  Daily  Mirror, 
who,  before  he  went  massively  ovei  the 
ride,  enlisted  Mothei  reresa  in  one  ol 
Ins  manj  pyramid  fund-raising  and  pub 
licity  schemes. 

Hie  rich,  of  course,  are  always  with 
us,  itut  M.i  feresa  seems  to  have  a 
special  vocation  foi  work  among  the  fat- 
test and  shadiest  of  cats,  lake  her  bust 
ness  relationship  with  Charles  Keating 
of  the  Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan.  Even  ex- 
cepting Ins  openhanded  dealings  with 
five  U.S.  senators,  he  has  a  claim  to  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  audacious  financial 
fraudsters  in  American  history  He  gave 
the  saint  oi'  Calcutta  S  1.4  milium  and 
the  use  o\'  a  private  jet.  She  gave  him  a 
custom-made  crucifix  and  a  v\hole  lot  of 
useful  P.R.  Some  say  that  at  least  the 
money  went  to  the  poor  a  claim  for 
which  she  has  produced  no  proof.  More 
to  the  point.  I  would  have  thought,  is 
that  the  money  wasn't  Keating's  to  give 
away. 

Nobody  has  ever  mentioned  this  sort 
o\'  stuff  in  print  or  on  TV,  because  our 
culture  has  that  very  tendency  1  men- 
tioned earlier  to  judge  people"s  actions 
by  their  reputations.  And,  as  the  say- 
ing has  it.  if  you  give  a  man  a  reputa- 


tion   i .    in  earl)   ri  lei    thai   mat 
sleep  nil  noon 

Vovembei  IS  Ks  usual  it  i  only  when 
you  pi  mi  "i  broadcast  something  thai 

\ou    he, ii     from    people    you    ought    tO 

have  interviewed  in  the  firsl  place  To- 
day I  gel  a  letter  from  a  physician  who 
woiked  lor  a  clinic  ol  \l  I  J  in  Kenya. 
She  encloses  photographs  ol  heisell 
with  Ml.  and  also  pictures  to  back  up 
her  claim  that  the  children  in  the  insti- 
tution are  subjected  to  an  almost  Dick- 
ensian  discipline.  She  reports  that  M.T. 
once  told  her  that  \IDs  was  god's  way 
o(  bringing  people  back  to  him. 

I  also  hear  from  a  friend  in  California. 
who  sends  me  some  material  from  Peter 
McWilliams's  excellent  book  exposing 
the  "John -Roger"  cult,  which  is  famously 
supported  by  Arianna  Stassinopoulos 
Huffington.  And  there  is  the  photograph 
of  John-Roger  posing  w  ith  Mother  Tere- 
sa, who  accepted  a  large  check,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  cult's  '"Integrity 
Awards."  Wish  I'd  known  that  before. 
Wish  I  had  also  thought  to  use  one  of 
McWilliams's  phrases:  "Bird  of  Pray." 

November  16.  By  now.  the  radio  and  TV 
interviews  are  starting  to  flood  in.  (The 
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■a  nil    in  ele<  tion    in  m  .1  the 

.'..  iods  the  two  most  ootii  cable 
dates,  Olivet  North  and  Marion  ! 

d  to  have  god  on  i 
l  find  l  .mi  grow  ing  an  extra  skin  and 
getting  suspiciouslj  w ifl  and  | 
al  m  my  lephes  to  the  now  familial 
questions  Perhaps  that  is  why  perma- 
nent media  stars  and  celebrities  wear 
that  waxen  glaze. 

Always  answer  a  question  with  a  qucv 
lion  if  you  can.  If  M.T.'s  such  an  in- 
nocent, how  come  her  political  timing  is 
so  thoroughly  consistent  and  always  ends 
up  supporting  either  the  fundamentalists 
or  the  status  quo'.'  If  she's  so  unworldly, 
how  come  she  knows  men  such  as 
Maxwell  and  Keating'?  If  she's  so  darn 
modest,  why  does  she  claim  the  divine 
warrant'.'  If  she's  so  sweet  and  tender, 
why  did  she  say  that  no  family  using  con- 
traception should  be  allowed  to  adopt  a 
child'.'  If  she's  so  nonideological,  why  did 
she  say  that  the  Inquisition  was  right  and 
Galileo  was  wrong?  And  so  forth. 

The  final  questions  are  always  more  or 
less  the  same.  I  am  asked.  Who  do 
I  think  I  am?  Have  I  no  shame?  Is  noth- 
ing sacred?  In  order,  my  replies  are  Cogi- 
to,  ergo  sum,  No,  not  really,  and  Nah.  C 
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O.J.  ON  TAl 
It's  like  an  updatl 
of  Our  Town,  i 
Dunne  writes 
"except  in  this  versioil 
everyone  drives . 
Ferrari  or  a  Rolls-Royce] 
and  the  Stage  Managen 
has  been — but  may, 
not  be  much  longer- 
Robert  Shapiro."! 


hen  I  returned  to 
New  York  last  Feb- 
ruary, after  seven 
months  here  cover- 
ing the  first  Menen- 
dez  trial,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  another  cataclysmic  event,  an- 
other double  homicide  in  high  cir- 
cles, would  bring  this  city  to  a  halt 
again  so  soon.  But  it  has,  and  I'm 
back,  and  there's  quite  a  lot  going 
on,  even  though  neither  trial  has 
started  yet. 

The  Menendez  brothers,  who 
held  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
their  thrall  for  four  years,  have 
ceased  to  fascinate  the  town,  so 
overwhelming  is  the  interest  in  O.  J. 
Simpson.  Simpson  is  the  most 
famous  American  to  be  charged 
with  a  violent  crime  since  Fatty 
Arbuckle  was  tried  for  man- 
slaughter back  in  the  20s,  amid  ru- 
mors that  he  had  inserted  a  Coca- 
Cola  bottle  into  a  young  woman's 
vagina  during  an  orgy  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  thereby 
causing  her  death.  Arbuckle  was  acquit- 
ted after  three  trials,  but  his  reputation 
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L.A.  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  O.J. 

Barely  recovered  from 
four  years  of  Menendez  fever, 

Hollywood  is  obsessed 

with  the  0.  J.  Simpson 
circus.  Every  player  in  town 

has  his  own  news  and 

clues,  sources  and  theories — 

as  does  the  author 

BY  DOMINICK  DUNNE 


and  career  were  ruined.  In  the  wake  of 
the  killings  of  Nicole  Simpson  and 
Ronald  Goldman  last  June,  O.J.  has  su- 
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perseded  all  others  in  history  as 
the  town's  top  topic,  a  topic  that 
will  continue  to  captivate  until  the 
jury  arrives  at  a  verdict,  if  it  does 
arrive  at  a  verdict.  The  cynicism  of 
the  citizenry  about  the  possibility 
of  a  conviction,  after  the  two  non- 
verdicts  in  the  Menendez  trial, 
makes  "hung  jury"  and  "acquittal" 
the  most  often  repeated  words  in 
the  community. 

The  late  unlamented  Jose  Me- 
nendez, about  whom  a  decent  word 
was   scarcely   uttered   during  the 
six-month  murder  trial  of  the  two 
sons    who    had    shotgunned   him 
and  his  wife,  Kitty,  to  death,  was 
once  a  top-ranking  executive  at 
Hertz  car  rental.  At  the  time,  O.  J. 
—     Simpson  was  doing  his  extremely 
popular  commercials  for  Hertz. 
The  story  goes  that  Lyle  and  Erik 
Menendez,  then  pre -teenagers,  were 
fans  of  the  football  star,  so  one 
night  Jose  and  Kitty  invited  O.J. 
to   dinner   with   them   and   their 
sons,  and  the  evening  was  a  great 
success.  The  Menendez  brothers  and 
O.  J.  Simpson  did  not  meet  again  un- 
til they  were  all  in  the  celebrity  sec- 
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tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail, 
all  three  charged  with  double  murder. 
O.J.  was  briefly  in  the  cell  next  to 
Erik's;  then  Erik  was  moved  to  anoth- 
er cellblock.  Subsequently  Simpson 
was  put  in  an  area  by  himself,  where 
he  has  an  exercise  machine  and  a  pri- 
vate room  for  his  visitors.  Even  in  jail, 
the  Menendez  brothers  have  been 
upstaged  by  the  star  quality  of  O.  J. 
Simpson. 

The  Simpson  case  is  like  a  great  trash 
novel  come  to  life,  a  mammoth  fire- 
works display  of  interracial  marriage, 
love,  lust,  lies,  hate,  fame,  wealth,  beau- 
ty, obsession,  spousal  abuse,  stalking, 
brokenhearted  children,  the  bloodiest  of 
bloody  knife-slashing  homicides,  and  all 
the  justice  that  money  can  buy.  With 
Kato  Kaelin,  Al  Cowlings,  Faye  Resnick, 
Denise  Brown,  and  Detective  Mark  Fuhr- 
man  in  key  supporting 
roles,  there's  not  a  va- 
nilla character  in  the 
whole  story.  Even  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides 
are  bigger  than  life.  By 
now.  who  doesn't  know 
who  Robert  Shapiro 
and  Johnnie  Cochran  Jr. 
are?  Or  Marcia  Clark? 
At  dinner  parties  and 
in  restaurants,  whole 
evenings  are  spent  dis- 
cussing the  case.  Every- 
one has  a  tidbit  of  in- 
formation. Everyone  has 
a  theory  about  what 
happened.  Even  those 
people  who  affect  weari- 
ness with  the  subject,  who  say  things 
like  "Em  sick,  sick,  sick  to  death  of 
O.J.,"  lean  in  and  listen  intently  when 
a  new  nugget  is  brought  forth.  A  great 
many  people  I  have  encountered  were 
friends,  or  friends  of  friends,  of  O.J.'s 
or  Nicole's  before  the  knifings.  Every- 
one has  a  topper  to  everyone  else's 
piece  of  information.  "I  saw  Nicole 
jogging  in  Brentwood  just  the  day  be- 
fore," said  a  man  at  a  screening,  to 
which  another  man  immediately  re- 
plied, "Craig  Baumgarten  played  golf 
with  O.J.  that  Sunday  morning  at 
Riviera." 

The  parties  and  private  screenings 
go  on  and  on,  and  so  does  the  chatter 
after  dinner.  Sometimes  people  talk 
right  through  the  film.  "This  piece  of 
shit  cost  $60  million,"  said  a  Holly- 
wood mogul  the  other  night  about  a 
film  we  were  watching  at  someone's 
house,  where  the  screen  came  out 
of  the  ceiling  and  the  Picassos  went 


up  at  the  push  of  a  button  to  reveal 
the  windows  of  the  projection  booth. 
The  comment  signaled  that  conversa- 
tion could  begin.  There's  always  a 
lot  to  say  about  Paula  Barbieri,  who 
was  O.J.'s  last  girlfriend  before  the 
slayings. 

"Paula  Barbieri  visits  O.J.  in  jail.  " 
"Bob  Evans  knows  Paula  Barbieri. " 
"I  heard  that  Paula  Barbieri  was  with 
Michael  Bolton  at  the  Mirage  in  Vegas 
on  the  night  of  the  murder." 

"If  Paula  had  been  there.  I  bet  Nicole 
would  never  have  been  killed  that  night. 
He  didn  't  have  anyplace  to  go. " 


A 


(though  I  once  lived  here  for  many 
years,  I  have  never  before  been  so 
aware  of  what  a  small  town  the  Hol- 
lywood community  really  is.  Everyone 
knows  everything  about  everyone  else. 


•  I  bet  you  didn't 
know  that  Bob  Shapiro  was 
the  lawyer  for  the  guy 


questions  at  him.  This  is  a  man  experi- 
encing Nirvana.  Shapiro  has  even  hired 
the  lawyer-agent  Ed  Hookstratten  to 
field  book  offers  and  to  discuss  possibil- 
ities for  his  own  television  talk  show. 

Everyone  seems  to  know  Shapiro. 
He's  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  film 
colony,  as  well  as  a  personable  and  jovial 
fellow  to  meet.  He's  here,  he's  there, 
he's  everywhere— the  most  ubiquitous  fig- 
ure in  movieland  society,  and  everyone 
in  town  is  talking  about  him. 

"Boh  was  Tina  Sinatra's  lawyer  in 
her  stalking  suit  against  Jimmy  Fa- 
rentino. " 

"Bob  was  Bob  Evans's  lawyer  at  the 
Cotton  Club  murder  trial.  " 

"I  heard  Bob  got  an  out-of-state  death 
threat,  but  he  denied  it.  " 

"I  bet  you  didn't  know  that  Bob 
was  the  lawyer  for  the  guy  who  shot 
Marcia  Clark's  first 
husband.  " 


I 


who  shot  Marcia  Clark 
first  husband.  • 

It's  like  an  update  of  Thornton  Wilder's 
Our  Town,  except  in  this  version  every- 
one drives  a  Ferrari  or  a  Rolls-Royce, 
and  the  Stage  Manager  has  been— but 
may  not  be  much  longer— Robert 
Shapiro,  one  of  L.A.'s  best-known  de- 
fense lawyers.  Shapiro,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged spin  doctor  and  master  of 
media  manipulation,  has  been  heading 
O.J.'s  defense  team.  "He  only  had  $60 
on  him,"  Shapiro  said  on -camera  to  off- 
set the  belief  that  O.J.,  with  Al  Cow- 
lings at  the  wheel  of  the  white  Bronco, 
was  escaping  to  Mexico  five  days  after 
the  killings.  Actually,  according  to  all 
reports,  O.J.  had  something  like  $8,000 
with  him  at  the  time,  but,  as  they  keep 
saying  out  here,  Shapiro  was  just  doing 
his  job.  We  live  in  the  age  of  the  de- 
fense attorney  as  superstar.  Witness 
Shapiro's  daily  arrival  at  the  downtown 
Los  Angeles  courthouse,  surrounded  by 
television  cameras,  with  microphones 
stuck  in  his  face  and  reporters  yelling 
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icole  knew  how  to 
push  O.J.'s  buttons," 
said  a  woman  who 
knew  the  Simpsons  as 
a  couple,  at  lunch  at 
Le  Dome.  "When  she 
didn't  save  a  seat  for 
O.J.  at  their  daughter's 
dance  recital  that  last 
afternoon,    she    knew 
how  crazy  that  was  go- 
ing to  make  him,  having 
to  walk  up  and  down 
the  aisle  looking  fpr  a 
place  to  sit.  She  knew 
that  was  the  equivalent 
of  giving  him  the  middle  finger.  Once 
she  found  out  he  was  still  seeing  Paula 
Barbieri,  after  they  were  supposed  to  be 
reconciling,  she  said,  Over,   out!  Fuck 
you,  Charlie."  The  lady  paused.  "Mind  if 
I  smoke?  You  see,  Nicole  stayed  too 
long  in  that  relationship.   You're  sup- 
posed to  get  out  of  an  abusive  relation- 
ship, not  stay  in  it.  Even  after  they  were 
divorced,  they  were  involved.  You  know 
what  happens?  It  becomes  a  dance  of 
death.  That's  what  they  were  in. 

"You  won't  quote  me,  will  you?  I 
mean,  you  can  tell  the  story,  but  don't 
attach  my  name  to  it.  Is  that  a  deal?" 
Many  people  who  know  things  about  the 
Simpsons  do  not  want  to  take  any  chances 
going  public,  in  case  O.J.  is  acquitted. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  to  town,  shortly  after  his 
I-never-loved-her-my-father-made-me- 
marry-her  declaration  about  the  mother 
of  his  sons.  What  a  flat  tire  that  trip 
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was.  I  can  remember  a  time  out  here 
when  the  visit  of  any  member  of  the 
British  royal  family  was  the  social  event 
of  the  season.  Years  ago  Sharman  Doug- 
las, the  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis 
Douglas,  the  American  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's,  gave  a  dinner 
dance  at  the  Bistro  in  Beverly  Hills  in 
honor  of  her  old  friend  Princess  Mar- 
garet. That  party  was  considered  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  A  group  and  the  B 
group  in  the  movieland  society  set,  so 
humiliating  was  it  not  to  be  invited  to 
dine  with  the  princess,  who  danced  that 
night  with  Paul  Newman.  How  things 
have  changed.  The  city    « 
was  most  certainly  not 
gripped  with  royal  fe- 
ver during  the  visit  of 
the  heir  to  the  Brit- 
ish throne.  The  belea- 
guered Prince  was  sim- 
ply not  a  hot  ticket. 
There  was  a  great  deal 
of  behind-the-scenes  telephoning  to  beg 
people  to  show  up  at  certain  of  the  char- 
ity events.  The  stars  did  not  turn  out. 
There  was  no  hostility  toward  the  Prince, 
merely  indifference. 

Robert  Shapiro  was  one  of  the  most 
photographed  superstars  at  Barbara 
and  Marvin  Davis's  Carousel  of 
Hope  Ball  in  October,  right  along  with 
Hillary  Clinton,  Barbra  Streisand,  War- 
ren Beatty  and  Annette  Bening,  Dustin 
Hoffman,  Goldie  Hawn  and  Kurt  Rus- 
sell, Arnold  Schwarzenegger  and  Maria 
Shriver,  and  Fergie,  the  Duchess  of  York. 
One  of  the  hottest  items  bid  on  at  the 
silent  auction  preceding  the  ball  was 
lunch  with  Shapiro  after  the  trial;  it  went 
for  $2,000.  All  eyes  in  the  ballroom  were 
focused  on  Shapiro  for  his  reactions  as 
Jay  Leno,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  told 
a  round  of  O.J.  jokes.  "One  of  O.J.'s 
lawyers  only  handles  clients  with  one 
glove,"  said  Leno,  referring  to  Johnnie 
Cochran,  who  represented  Michael  Jack- 
son in  the  child-molestation  suit  in  1993, 
as  well  as  to  the  bloody  glove  found  on 
the  Simpson  estate. 

"/  saw  Bob  last  night  at  Eclipse.  He's 
one  of  the  backers. " 

"My  wife  sat  next  to  Shapiro  at  Jackie 
Collins's  party  last  night. " 

"When  the  camera  panned  around  the 
Rose  Bowl  at  the  Rolling  Stones  concert, 
Bob  got  more  applause  than  any  star 
there. " 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Bob  at 
this  Halloween  costume  party  we  were 
at  last  night  at  Chasen  's.  He  came  as  a 
prizefighter,  in  black  satin  shorts  and  a 
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interviewing  Faye  Resnick  on  CBS  in  October. 


white  satin  robe  with  SHAPIRO  embroi- 
dered on  the  back.  He  and  Linell  won 
first  prize  for  best  costume.  Linell  was  in 
a  very  short  white  leather  mini,  like  a 
ring  girl  announcing  the  rounds.  Jo-Elian 
Dimitrius,  the  defense  jury  consultant  on 
the  case,  came  as  Carmen  Miranda. 
And  Kardashian  (do  you  know  Bob  Kar- 
dashian?  His  ex-wife's  married  to  Bruce 
Jenner)  came  as  Count  Dracula. " 

It  was  from  Robert  Kardashian's  house 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  that  O.J., 
with  a  gun,  a  lot  of  cash,  a  passport,  a 
fake  beard,  and  Al  Cowlings  at  the 
wheel,  departed  on  his  famous  bolt  for 
Mexico,  or  his  bolt  for  Nicole  Simpson's 
freshly  dug  grave  to  commit  suicide,  de- 
pending on  which  version  of  the  story 
you  believe.  Shapiro  and  Kardashian 
claimed  that  they  had  been  upstairs  in  a 
conference  room  and  didn't  know  O.J. 


and  Cowlings  were  leaving.  Kar- 
dashian, with  Shapiro  at  his  side, 
read  O.J.'s  cover-every-base  "sui- 
cide" note  at  a  press  conference.  As 
for  the  fake  beard,  Shapiro's  spin 
was  that  O.J.  had  been  planning  on 
taking  his  children  to  Disneyland, 
an  interpretation  which  might  work 
for  Michael   Jackson   but  which 
seems   improbable   for   Simpson, 
was  not  having  problems  be- 
ing mobbed  by  fans,  par- 
ticularly kids,  prior  to  the 
slayings  in  June.  Again,  as 
they  say  out  here,  Shapiro 
was  just  doing  his  job. 

obert  Shapiro  appeared 
at  Michael  Jackson's 
2,700-acre  Neverland 
ranch  last  August  to  attend 
the  wedding  and  reception 
of  Jackson's  bodyguard  Miko  Brando,  a 
son  of  Marlon  Brando's.  His  co-counsel 
Johnnie  Cochran,  who  had  represented 
Jackson  during  his  alleged-child-abuse 
woes,  did  not  attend  the  wedding.  Neither 
did  Marlon  Brando.  Shapiro  had  been  de- 
fense attorney  for  Miko's  half-brother 
Christian  Brando,  who  in  May  1990  left 
his  father's  house,  took  his  half-sister 
Cheyenne  to  dinner,  drove  to  his  girl- 
friend's house  to  get  a  gun,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house,  where  he 
shot  and  killed  Cheyenne's  boyfriend, 
Dag  Drollet,  whose  child  she  was  car- 
rying. Christian  Brando  is  now  doing  10 
years  in  San  Luis  Obispo  (which  means 
he  will  probably  serve  only  5,  because 
most  California  sentences  have  been  cut 
in  half),  following  a  plea  bargain  arranged 
by  Shapiro.  High  drama  is  a  constant  in 
the  lives  of  these  people:  Michael  Jackson 
had  to  leave  Miko's  wedding  reception 
when  he  got  word  that  Delores  Jackson, 
his  ex-sister-in-law,  had  drowned  in  her 
boyfriend's  swimming  pool.  An  investiga- 
tion is  now  under  way,  since  the  coroner 
discovered  suspicious  marks  on  the  body. 

"This  is  the  only  town  I  ever  heard  of 
where  the  husband  keeps  the  mansion  in 
a  divorce  and  the  wife  and  kids  move  to 
a  condo. " 

"Nicole  was  used  to  having  her  laun- 
dry done,  and  after  the  divorce  she  was 
pushing  the  cart  up  and  down  the  aisles 
of  the  supermarket. " 

Nicole  Pulvers,  a  lawyer  from  Robert 
Shapiro's  office,  is  in  charge  of 
O.J.'s  visitors  list.  Some  of  O.J.'s 
pals,  such  as  the  producer  Craig  Baum- 
garten  and  NBC's  West  Coast  presi- 
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dent,  Don  Olilnicyei,  are  also  on  OJ     • 

material  witness  bsi  and,  as  witness- 
es, have  regulai  access  to  bis  private 

visiting  room,  where  sounds  oi   party 

like  hilarity  have  been  reported,  Othei 
prisoners  in  the  I.  A.  County  Jail  in- 
cluding the  once  neh  Meneiule/  broth- 
ers, usually  receive  their  guests  m  large 
visiting  areas  supervised  by  deputies. 

and  have  to  speak  to  them  over  tele- 
phones through  glass  partitions,  lour 
nights  a  week.  O.I  receives  visitors 
in  a  room  where  he  can  speak  to  them 
directly  without  telephones.  There  is 
only  a  lawyer  present,  usually  Nicole 
Pulvers. 

There  are  more  attorneys  here  than  I 
have  ever  seen  before  on  a  homicide 
case.  The  prosecution  has  a  squad  of 
11.  Every  time  I  look  at  the  huge  de- 
fense team.  1  wonder  how  much  this  is 
costing  Simpson.  Besides  the  famous 
names  Shapiro.  Cochran,  Dershowitz. 
Bailey,  and  Uelmen  there  is  a  battery 
of  up-and-coming  young  lawyers  on  the 
defense  staff.  One  day  the  big  legal 
guns  on  both  sides  retired  to  Judge 
Ito's  chambers  for  an  in  camera  hear- 
ing. Whatever  they  were  discussing 
went  on  and  on.  As  time  passed,  the  at- 
mosphere relaxed,  and  general  conver- 
sation took  place.  Some  of  the  lawyers 
began  to  gravitate  to  O.J.  and  sat  down 
at  the  defense  end  of  the  table.  Within 
minutes,  the  scene  had  the  curious  look 
of  a  dinner  party,  where  Simpson  was 
the  host,  holding  court.  The  young  law- 
yers often  laughed  too  loudly  at  things 
he  said,  the  way  people  who  are  not 
used  to  being  in  the  orbit  of  a  celeb- 
rity do. 

The  tide  of  sympathy  for  the  man  peo- 
ple used  to  call  a  hero  has  turned. 
When  the  911  tape  of  Nicole  calling 
the  police  was  played  on  television,  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  turn.  More 
recently,  the  extraordinary  television  ap- 
pearances of  an  enraged  Denise  Brown, 
Nicole's  sister,  have  had  their  effect  on 
the  public.  Whatever  spin  the  defense 
puts  on  the  911  tape  in  the  trial,  if  it  is 
ruled  admissible,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  we  were  listening 
to  a  terrified  woman  who  was  not  un- 
used to  the  situation  she  was  in.  If  the 
DNA  results  are  anywhere  near  as  over- 
whelming as  they  are  whispered  to  be,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  even  the  most  die- 
hard loyalist  to  remain  loyal.  Rarely. 
very  rarely,  someone  savs  that  he  things 
O.J.  is  innocent.  It  happened  at  a  dinner 
I  attended  one  night. 


i  don'l  think  o  I  did  il     laid  one 

guest,   who  was  a    Iriend   ol    Simp. on 

He  used  to  go  t<>  the  house  on  Rocking 
ham  He  liked  o  I  a  lol  and  said 
I  here  were  oh-come  on  gel  real  groans 

from  some  people  at  the  table 

I  mean  it  He  couldn't  have  killed 
two  people  m  that  amount  ol  time  " 

"Just  ignore  John  on  this  topic,  thank 
you  very  much,''  said  the  hostess,  "Oth- 
erwise, he's  charming." 

"/  don't  know  Faye  Resnick  I've  never 
met  her.  She  came  into  Nicole's  life  in  the 
last  couple  o)  Years,  hut  she  covered  it  all 
in  her  hook  It's  heartbreakingly  true  I 
could  have  done  without  the  blow-job  Sto- 
ry, but  it  was  her  life.  Nicole  was  a 
woman  with  her  own  life. " 

"The  newspapers  keep  calling  Fayc 
Resnick  a  socialite.  I've  never  seen  her 
anywhere,  have  you'.'" 

"Fare  Resnick  s  hiding  out  at  Michael 
Viner  and  Deborah  Raffin's  house  in 
Stowe.  Vermont.  She  and  Mike  Walker 
wrote  the  hook  in  three  weeks. " 

Michael  Viner,  the  president  of  Dove 
Books,  is  Resnick's  publisher.  He  also 
brought  out  her  book  on  tape,  which 
Resnick  reads  herself.  Mike  Walker  is  a 
gossip  columnist  for  the  National  En- 
quirer. Whether  Resnick's  book  would 
have  reached  its  dizzying  heights  of  suc- 
cess without  Judge  Ito's  ire  over  its  pub- 
lication and  his  exhortation  to  prospec- 
tive jurors  to  avoid  bookstores  is  open 
to  speculation. 

The  defense  team,  especially  Rob- 
ert Shapiro  and  Johnnie  Cochran, 
schmooze  with  the  media  in  the  cor- 
ridor outside  the  courtroom,  know  the 
names  of  all  the  regular  reporters,  and 
laugh  and  joke  with  them.  The  prosecu- 
tion team  all  smile  a  greeting  but  move 
on.  almost  never  stopping  to  chat. 

Out  of  the  courtroom,  Marcia  Clark, 
the  prosecutor  with  William  Hodgman. 
has  a  friendly  manner  and  a  feisty  wit. 
Her  background  story,  which  I  know 
of  only  through  the  National  Enquirer. 
is  movie  material  in  itself.  The  Enquir- 
er, which  is  the  tabloid  every  reporter 
and  journalist  covering  the  case  reads 
faithfully  every  Monday  morning,  must 
not  be  dismissed  for  inaccuracy  in  its 
reporting.  Clark  was  once  a  dancer. 
After  she  divorced  her  first  husband. 
Gaby  Horowitz,  a  backgammon  gam- 
bler who  played  for  high  stakes  with 
such  fanatics  of  the  game  as  Lucille 
Ball  and  John  Wayne,  he  was  acciden- 
tally shot  in  the  head  by  his  best  friend. 
Bruce  Roman,  who  was  represented  by 


Robert    Shapiro    Horowitz 
but  is  severely  handicapped  '  larl 
two  very  young  children  by  hei  tecond 
marriage  to  Gordon  Clarl   from  whom 
she  filed  foi  divorce  three  days  before 
Nicole  Simpson  and  Ron  Goldman  were 

killed 
l/i  boyfriend  went  to  the  birthday  pan.. 

for  Justin  Simpson  the  other  da)  \rnclle. 
O.J  S  daughter,  armed  in  Nicole's  leep 
1/  Cowlings  was  there  " 

"Al  Cowlings  was  backstage  in  the 
Rolling  Stones '  inner  sanctum  after  their 
concert  at  the  Rose  Howl  " 

'Actually,  Al's  a  nice  guv  He  really 
loved  Nicole  and  the  kids 

In  1989  the  Menendez  brothers  ap- 
peared to  be  the  inheritors  of  their 
parents'  $14  million  estate.  That  was 
before  they  were  caught  and  charged 
with  double  murder,  after  suggesting  to 
the  police  that  the  Mafia  might  have 
committed  the  crime.  The  Beverly  Hills 
house  where  the  killings  took  place  has 
been  sold.  The  bank  accounts  of  their 
parents,  which  paid  for  their  defense  in 
the  first  trial,  are  empty.  Leslie  Abram- 
son  has  continued  to  represent  Erik,  at 
a  greatly  reduced  fee.  which  is  paid  this 
time  by  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 
Lyle's  lawyer  Jill  Lansing  left  the  case 
after  the  first  trial.  The  court  assigned  a 
public  defender  to  represent  Lyle  in  the 
second  trial.  At  a  recent  court  hearing  I 
attended.  Judge  Stanley  Weisberg  re- 
ferred to  Lyle  Menendez,  the  former 
rich  kid,(  as  an  indigent  defendant. 

Lyle  is  not  happy  with  William 
Weiss,  the  public  defender  assigned  to 
him  by  the  court,  and  wants  Jill  Lan- 
sing back  on  the  case.  The  greatly  un- 
derpraised  Lansing  changed  the  course 
of  the  first  trial  when  she  expertly 
guided  Lyle  Menendez  step-by-step 
through  his  tearful  testimony,  proving 
concretely  the  staggering  power  of 
male  tears  on  a  female  jury.  David 
Conn  and  Carol  Najera,  the  new  prose- 
cution team  assigned  to  the  case  by 
Los  Angeles  district  attorney  Gil  Gar- 
cetti,  may  effectively  block  Lansing's 
return  by  calling  her  as  a  witness  in  the 
second  trial. 

Conn  was  the  prosecutor  in  the  Cot- 
ton Club  murder  case,  in  which  film  pro- 
ducer Robert  Evans,  with  his  attorney. 
Robert  Shapiro,  at  his  side,  took  the 
Fifth.  Conn  got  life  sentences  without 
parole  for  the  two  hired  killers  and  for 
l.anie  Greenberger.  the  mastermind  o\ 
the  hit.  in  which  Roy  Radin.  an  aspiring 
film   producer,   was   shot   to   death   in 
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gangland  fashion.  In  that  trial,  Marcia 
Morrissey,  who  is  now  the  co-defense 
counsel  with  Leslie  Abramson,  was  one 
of  Greenberger's  lawyers. 

The  second  Menendez  trial  is  going 
to  be  very  different  from  the  first.  Leslie 
Abramson  has  long  wanted  the  trials  to 
be  separate,  with  Erik's  going  first.  The 
prosecution  wants  the  brothers  tried  to- 
gether, as  before.  The  general  belief  is 
that  Erik  will  turn  on  Lyle.  As  of  now. 
Judge  Weisberg  has  indicat- 
ed that  there  will  be  only 
one  jury  this  time,  not  two. 
The  defense  will  be  two 
separate  camps,  rather  than 
one   cohesive    unit   domi- 
nated bv  Abramson. 


"/  went  to    Whoopi  Gold- 
berg's    wedding     to     that 
union  guy.   Richard  Pryor 
was  there.  Richard  knew  O.J.  All  any- 
body talked  about  at  the  wedding  was 
O.J.    Did  you   know   that    Whoopi   had 
PUCK    VOL    painted  on   the   roof  of  her 
house  on  the  day  of  her  wedding  to  keep 
the  helicopters  away'.'" 

In  the  old  grab-it-while-you're-hot  Hol- 
lywood syndrome,  several  lawyers  in 
high-profile  cases  are  taking  advantage 
of  their  newfound  celebrity  status  to  en- 
sure a  continuation  of  their  fame  be- 
yond their  trials.  Since  Leslie  Abram- 
son's  spectacular  sexual-molestation  de- 
fense of  Erik  Menendez,  which  resulted 
in  hung  juries  for  both  Erik  and  Lyle 
Menendez,  she  has  won  an  acquittal  for 
another  client,  Roman  Luisi,  who  was 
also  charged  with  double  murder.  Fame 
and  recognition  have  come  her  way. 
Abramson  describes  herself  as  a  propo- 
nent of  a  line  of  defense  that  seeks  jus- 
tice for  victimized  people  who  kill  their 
victimizers,  which,  roughly  translated, 
means  the  abuse  excuse. 

Abramson,  like  Robert  Shapiro,  now 
moves  in  the  orbit  of  celebrity.  Barbara 
Walters  on  ABC  picked  her  as  one  of 
the  10  most  fascinating  personalities 
of  1994.  Liz  Smith  devoted  an  entire 
column  to  her  in  New  York  Newsday,  in 
which  she  stated  that  things  were  cook- 
ing for  a  possible  future  career  in  tele- 
vision. Abramson  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Press  Freedom  Awards  dinner  at 
the  Grand  Hyatt  in  New  York  accom- 
panied by  ABC  anchorman  Peter  Jen- 
nings. She  made  the  rounds  of  the  New 
York  publishing  houses  with  her  liter- 
ary agent,  Kathy  Robbins,  to  pitch  a 
book  proposal,  and  got  a  $500,000  deal 
with  Simon  &  Schuster  for  a  book  en- 


KEY  PLAYERS 

Clockwise  from  top:  Nicole  Simpson's  Akita, 

Kato  (since  renamed  Satchmo), 

the  only  known  witness  to  the  killings; 

Denise  Brown  in  court  with  Ronald  Goldman's 

father,  Fred,  and  stepmother,  Parti; 

Simpson's  defense  lawyers  Johnnie  Cochran 

and  Robert  Shapiro  arriving  for  the 

first  day  of  jury  selection;  Detective  Mark 

Fuhrman  testifying  in  court. 


titled  My  Life  in  Crime.  Part  of  that 
fee  will  be  split  with  her  co-author, 
Richard  Flaste.  "The  book  I  am  think- 
ing of  writing  is  a  typical  lawyer's  auto- 
biography. I  would  probably  not  even 
mention  Erik  and  Lyle  in  it,"  she  con- 
fided to  Liz  Smith. 

At  Princeton  University  on  Novem- 
ber 1 1.  Leslie  Abramson  gave  a  lun- 
cheon talk  at  a  seminar  called  "The 
Appearance  of  Justice:  Juries,  Judges, 
and  the  Media."  The  event  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs at  Princeton  and  the  Annenberg 
Washington  Program  of  Northwestern 
University.  Abramson  was  accompa- 
nied by  Hazel  Thornton,  an  Erik  Me- 
nendez juror  who  has  appeared  with 
her  on  television  since  the  first  trial. 
Hazel  Thornton  has  written  a  book 
called  Hung  Jury:  The  Diary  of  a  Me- 
nendez Juror,  about  her  experiences  in 


the  jury  room  of  the  Menendez  trial, 
which    has    yet    to    find    a    publisher. 
Abramson  spent  several  minutes  of  her 
speech  blasting  me.  She  called  me  a 
liar  and  said  that  I  had  made  up  facts 
in  my  coverage  of  the  Menendez  case. 
I  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  name- 
callers  project  onto  others  what  they 
most     dislike    in     them- 
selves.   In    a    BBC    Om- 
nibus documentary  called 
"The  Trials  of  Dominick 
Dunne."  which  was  aired 
in  November,  Abramson 
snarled  into  the  camera 
and    said,    "He's    trying 
very  hard  to  be  Truman 
Capote.  ...    He    doesn't 
have    .  .  .    Truman    Ca- 
pote's     talent."      About 
that,    at    least,    she    was 
correct. 

Abramson  has  signed 
with  ABC  to  be  a  com- 
mentator at  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial.  The 
scuttlebutt  in  television-news  circles 
is  that  she  will  receive  $4,000  a  day, 
which  could,  if  the  trial  is  as  sensation- 
al as  people  expect  it  to  be,  net  her 
as  much  as  $20,000  a  week.  In  her 
book  proposal.  Abramson  wrote,  "Rick 
[Flaste]  and  I  will  spend  the  months  be- 
fore Menendez  resumes  in  the  spring 
going  over  my  career  and  combing 
through  transcripts,  an  incredibly  rich 
source  for  a  book  like  this.  Much  of 
this  work  will  have  to  be  done  while 
the  Simpson  trial  is  in  progress,  and 
I  expect  that  I  will  be  called  on  again 
for  extensive  work  as  a  commentator 
for  ABC  News.  (The  plan  is  to  turn 
my  television  experience  into  a  chapter, 
toe— behind  the  scenes  at  the  media 
circus.)" 

"The  dirty  D  word  that  is  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Simpson  case  is  drugs.  " 

OJ.  Simpson,  whatever  his  private 
torments  may  be,  puts  on  a  front 
■  that  is  as  audacious  as  his  abso- 
lutely-100 -percent-not-guilty  reply  to  the 
guilty-or-not-guilty  query.  He  enters 
the  courtroom  each  time  looking  like 
a  star.  Shapiro  and  Cochran  often  pre- 
cede him  out  the  door  of  the  holding 
room,  where  O.J.'s  manacles  are  re- 
moved and  he  changes  from  his  jail- 
house  blues  into  his  own,  beautifully 
cut  suits.  They  often  enter  laughing,  as 
if  they  have  just  heard  a  wonderful 
joke.  Shapiro  sometimes  turns  back  to 
O.J.  to  whisper  some  final  thing.  They 
are  all  aware  that  the  camera  is  on 
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I'm  often  called  a  legend,  a  title  I'm  less  than  fond  of.  In  my  eyes, 

legends  are  dead.  And  me,  well  I  feel  more  alive  than  ever.  My  secret? 

Oh,  maybe  it's  all  the  milk  I  have.  2%,  ice-cold,  straisht  up.  With  nine  essential  nutrients 

and  all  that  calcium,  it's  certainly  better  to  have  than  have  not. 


MILK 

What  a  surpriser 
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them,  and  behave  accordingly.  By  con- 
trast, the  Menendez  brothers,  their  lus- 
ter dimmed,  schlepped  into  the  court- 
room in  Van  Nuys,  looking  like  TV  ac- 
tors whose  series  had  been  canceled. 
The  ranks  of  their  groupies  had  greatly 
diminished.  Those  who  were  there  wore 
yellow  ribbons  of  the  free-the-hostages 
variety. 

"I  think  the  women  on  the  jury  will  be 
sympathetic  to  Nicole  because  she  was 
abused. " 

"1  don 't  think  that  at  all.  There  are 
eight  women  on  that  jury.  Mostly  black. 
Nicole  is  everything  they  hate  in  life. " 

Lyle  Menendez.  the  indigent  defen- 
dant, was  wearing  a  new,  $2,500 
toupee,  by  Don  Ko- 
vakovich,  of  Fresno,  Califor- 
nia, who  made  and  then 
gave  the  piece  to  Lyle.  Ko- 
vakovich  is  a  bit  of  a  celeb- 
rity himself  in  the  world  of 
false  hair,  having  recently 
appeared,  rather  controver- 
sially, on  the  Jenny  Jones 
television  show  in  Chicago, 
where  he  discussed  the  hair 
problems  of  Lyle  Menendez 
and  O.  J.  Simpson  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Jail.  He 
said  that  Lyle  wears  his 
toupee  and  O.J.  uses 
his  hair-restorative  treatment  every  day. 


tion.  At  a  bail  hearing,  when  Cochran 
asked  Judge  Ito  if  the  defendant  could 
make  a  statement,  Simpson  went  into  a 
long  harangue,  saying  that  prosecutor 
Clark  thought  he  was  trying  to  escape 
in  the  white  Bronco  when  all  he  was 
doing  was  making  a  phone  call  to  his 
father-in-law  and  heading  home.  If 
O.J.  were  to  talk  like  that  on  the 
stand,  Marcia  Clark,  in  cross-examina- 
tion, would  make  mincemeat  of  him. 
He  also  has  a  short  fuse.  He  has  a  ten- 
dency to  roll  his  eyes  if  someone  says 
something  he  doesn't  like,  and  he  has 
had  to  be  admonished  by  Judge- Ito 
because  of  unauthorized  audible  state- 
ments he  has  made  during  jury  selec- 
tion. An  angry  O.J.  outburst  on  the 
stand  might  be  one  of  the  most  excit- 


Satchmo.  Kato  Kaelin,  who  will  ap- 
pear as  a  prosecution  witness,  is  appar- 
ently out  of  favor.  So  is  Paula  Barbieri. 
Jason  kicked  her  out  of  his  father's 
mansion,  where  she  had  been  living.  As 
for  Jason  himself,  he  has  been  charged 
with  two  misdemeanor  counts,  driving 
with  a  suspended  license  and  leaving 
the  scene  of  an  accident. 


N 


w  Heidi  Fleiss  will 
probably  do  more  time 

than  0  J.  or  the 
Menendez  brothers.  • 


"O.J.  is  in  total,  complete  denial. " 

The  Simpson  dream  team  put  togeth- 
er by  the  defense  is  not  so  dreamy 
these  days.  From  all  reports,  there  is 
disharmony  in  the  ranks.  People  seeing 
Robert  Shapiro  out  and  about  on  the 
party  circuit  have  begun  to  ask,  "When 
does  he  work?"  Friends  of  Shapiro's 
have  urged  him  to  cut  down  on  his 
overactive  social  life,  even  to  quit  the 
case,  saying  he's  gotten  all  he  can  out 
of  it.  Nowadays,  Shapiro  is  constantly 
denying  that  he  is  leaving.  Johnnie 
Cochran  is  moving  more  and  more  to- 
ward center  stage,  however,  and  will 
probably  lead  the  actual  trial. 

One  of  the  arguments  is  whether  or 
not  O.J.  will  take  the  stand.  There  are 
two  schools  of  thought.  Some  feel  that 
his  attractiveness  and  charm  can  win 
over  the  jury.  However,  there  are  oth- 
ers on  the  defense  who  feel  that  O.J.  is 
incapable  of  answering  a  question  sim- 
ply. When  he  talks,  he  talks  too  much. 
It  is  the  complicated  answer  that  can 
trip  up  a  defendant  in  a  cross-examina- 


ing  moments  ever  seen  on  television, 
but  it  would  also  be  a  disaster  for  the 
defense. 

"If  only  the  Akita  could  talk.  That  dog 
saw  the  whole  thing. " 

"They  should  bring  the  Akita  into  the 
courtroom  and  see  how  he  reacts  to 
O.J. " 

Yes,  if  only  dogs  could  talk.  Nicole 
Simpson's  Akita,  named  Kato  after 
Kato  Kaelin,  who  lived  in  O.J.'s  guest- 
house, was,  as  far  as  anyone  knows,  the 
only  witness  to  the  crime.  It  had  blood 
on  its  paws.  It  led  someone  back  to  the 
crime  scene.  It  knows  everything.  The 
Akita  is  a  watchdog,  bred  to  defend  its 
human  family.  But  Nicole  Simpson's 
Akita  did  not  come  to  its  mistress's 
aid.  Janet  Ross,  who  has  raised  Akitas 
for  20  years,  told  a  writer  for  Newsday. 
"I  was  at  an  event  last  weekend  where 
there  must  have  been  40  Akita  people 
and  not  one  of  them  thought  [Simpson 
or  Goldman]  had  been  killed  by  a 
stranger."  The  Akita  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Jason  Simpson,  O.J.'s  son 
by  his  first  wife,  who  has  reportedly 
changed  the  dog's  name  from  Kato  to 


icole  Simpson's  outspoken  sister  De- 
nise  Brown,  who  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  loose  cannon  with  her 
comments,  is  a  constant  vexation  to  the 
defense.  "If  O.J.  is  so  innocent,  why  are 
they  trying  to  suppress  all  the  evidence?" 
she  demanded.  Shapiro  responded  that 
that  is  what  lawyers  are  supposed  to  do. 
Recently,  Brown,  who  bears  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  her  slain  sis- 
ter, and  Ron  Goldman's  fa- 
ther have  gone  public  with 
their  rage  against  Shapiro 
and  Cochran.  "O.J.  did  it," 
Brown  told  Geraldo  Rivera. 
"He  murdered  my  sister." 
Cochran  railed  against  them 
in  court,  calling  their  asser- 
tions of  O.J.'s  guilt  in  the 
double  murder  part  of  an 
organized  media  blitz.  That 
was  just  before  the  Star  pub- 
lished Nicole  Simpson's  let- 
ter to  her  family,  foretelling 
her  death  and  detailing  the 
incidents  of  abuse  she  had  sustained 
from  her  husband  during  their  relation- 
ship. Although  her  father  later  denied 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  it  shook 
people  here  to  their  roots. 

If  O.J.  didn't  kill  his  wife  and  Ron 
Goldman,  who  did?  It  is  the  question 
that  everyone  asks.  Are  the  police 
looking  for  other  suspects?  I  don't 
think  so.  The  defense  floated  a  story 
that  the  perpetrator  was  a  Colombian 
or  Mafia  drug  dealer.  The  story  went 
that  the  slashed  voice  box  was  the  clue, 
that  people  who  talk  too  much  about 
their  drug  dealer  meet  their  end  that 
way.  That  story  got  laughs.  The  poor 
Mafia.  Everyone  blames  it  for  every- 
thing. 


T 


he  defense  attack  on  Detective  Mark 
Fuhrman  was  a  brilliant  tactic.  Even 
if  Fuhrman's  record  is  ruled  inad- 
missible in  the  trial,  there  is  probably 
•  not  a  single  juror  or  alternate  juror 
who  has  not  heard  about  it.  Fuhrman, 
who  discovered  the  bloody  glove  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Simpson  estate  that 
matched  the  bloody  glove  at  the  crime 
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You're  probably  soins  to  hate  me,  but  I've  never  dieted  a  day  in  my  life. 
Beins  so  busy,  I  usually  just  grab  something  real  quick.  But  I  also  drink  lots  of  m... 
1%  lowfat.  With  all  the  same  nutrients  as  whole  milk,  it's  just  what  my  body  needs. 
Well,  that  and  a  closet  full  of  ultrashort,  supertight,  little  black  dresses. 
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scene,  is  going  into  the  trial  under  a 
cloud  of  allegations  that  he  is  a  racist 
who  tried  to  frame  Simpson  by  plant- 
ing the  bloody  glove  near  the  guest- 
house where  Kato  Kaelin  was  staying 
on  O.J.'s  estate. 

hoever  said  crime  doesn't  pay  was 
nuts.  Some  people  are  getting  rich 
on  the  Menendez  and  Simpson 
cases.  The  most  extraordinary  story  to 
me,  which  will  be  denied  but  which  is 
true,  is  that  O.  J.  Simpson,  represented 
by  a  major  talent  agency,  is  in  negotia- 
tion for  a  pay-per-view  interview  provid- 
ed he  is  acquitted -similar  to  the  han- 
dling of  certain  major  sports  events.  No 
Barbara  Walters,  no  Diane  Sawyer,  no 
Connie  Chung  for  him.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  gig  would  net  O.J.  $10  million, 
which  should  be  enough  to  pay  off  his 
defense  attorneys,  settle 
all  his  bills,  and  allow 
him  to  start  out  a  new 
life  someplace  else. 


Jean  Almodovar,  who  has  documented 
her  police  and  prostitution  experiences 
in  a  steamy  book  entitled  Cop  to  Call 
Girl.  Later,  Goldstein  sat  in  on  a  Simp- 
son hearing  relating  to  Captain  Mar- 
garet York,  the  highest-ranking  female 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
who,  incidentally,  is  the  wife  of  Judge 
Lance  Ito.  The  defense  wanted  to  ques- 
tion York  about  any  role  she  may  have 
played  in  investigating  the  controversial 
Detective  Mark  Fuhrman  during  a  sex- 
ual-harassment inquiry.  Some  thought 
putting  Captain  York  on  the  stand  was 
a  way  of  making  Judge  Ito  recuse  him- 
self, because  of  a  conflict  of  interest,  in 
order  to  put  a  new  judge  on  the  bench. 
If  that  had  happened,  the  entire  legal 
process  might  have  had  to  start  over. 
In  reality,  no  one  actually  wanted  Ito 
to  go,  even  though  at  that  moment  a 


steps  all  night  so  that  he  would  be  as- 
sured of  the  first  place  in  line  to  get  into 
the  trial  the  next  morning.  Goldstein 
was  accompanied  by  his  good  friend 
Ron  Jeremy,  a  porn  star,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Goldstein,  has  appeared  in 
1,100  hard-core  films. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate  mo- 
ment to  say  that  the  night  maids  at  the 
hotel  where  I  am  staying  leave  a  con- 
dom in  a  gold  wrapper,  looking  like  a 
piece  of  chocolate,  on  my  pillow  every 
night.  Very  flattering.  To  paraphrase 
Cindy  Adams's  standard  closing  line  in 
the  New  York  Post,  "Only  in  L.A.,  folks. 
Only  in  L.A." 


A 


"My  conch  is  three  blocks 
from  Nicole's  condo. " 

"O.J.  's  dentist  is  my 
dentist. " 


Meanwhile,  down  the 
hallway  from  Judge 
Lance  Ito's  court- 
room on  the  ninth  floor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  court- 
house, the  pandering  tri- 
al of  Heidi  Fleiss,  the 
so-called  Hollywood 
Madam,  who  monopo- 
lized the  headlines  for 
quite  some  time  last 
year  after  her  arrest,  an  arrest  that 
scared  the  daylights  out  of  some  of  the 
film  industry's  most  notable  names,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Poor  Fleiss  has  be- 
come a  ho-hum  media  figure.  She 
scarcely  gets  her  picture  taken,  so  luke- 
warm is  the  press's  interest  in  her  com- 
pared with  O.J.  Seats  were  always 
available  in  her  courtroom.  Yet,  as  one 
cynic  observed,  "Heidi  Fleiss  will  prob- 
ably do  more  time  than  O.J.  or  the 
Menendez  brothers."  There  are  stories 
that  Frank  Sinatra  Jr.  is  going  to  marry 
Heidi  Fleiss  when  she  is  free.  Big  Frank 
is  said  not  to  be  delirious  with  happi- 
ness over  his  son's  intended  nuptials. 

Among  Fleiss's  courtroom  observers 
were  Al  Goldstein,  the  publisher  of  Screw 
magazine;  Sydney  Biddle  Barrows,  the 
former  Mayflower  Madam,  who  was 
elegantly  dressed  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a  dark-blue  Chanel  suit;  and  Norma 


The  most 
extraordinary  story  is  that 

0  J.  is  in  negotiation 

for  a  pay-per-view  interview. 

The  gig  would  net  him 

$10  million. 


great  portion  of  the  media  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  public  roasting  the  judge 
had  been  getting  for  having  appeared 
on  a  heavily  advertised  five-segment 
television  interview  with  Tritia  Toyota 
on  KCBS  during  November  sweeps. 
Ito's  public  disdain  for  the  media,  as 
well  as  for  those  on  the  case  who  used 
the  media  for  self-aggrandizement, 
brought  on  some  of  the  most  blistering 
attacks  in  recent  memory  on  a  judge, 
even  though  Ito  discussed  only  his  per- 
sonal life,  not  the  case.  On  one  day 
alone,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  three 
separate  articles  on  Ito's  interview  with 
Tritia  Toyota,  including  an  unfavorable 
review  by  the  paper's  television  critic 
Howard  Rosenberg. 

Anyway,  back  to  Al  Goldstein;  he  is  a 
regular  court  watcher  at  the  big-time  tri- 
als. Once,  during  the  Menendez  trial  in 
Van  Nuys,  he  slept  outside  on  the  court 


lthough  I  am  in  a  minority,  I  still 
am  not  ruling  out  the  possibility  of 
a  last-minute  plea  bargain.  Plea  bar- 
gains are  the  special  province  of  Robert 
Shapiro.  If  he  should 
bring    such    a    thing 
about,   he   would   re- 
emerge  from  his  cur- 
rent shaky  position  to 
the  national  eminence 
he  craves. 

With  a  plea  bargain 
comes  an  admission 
of  guilt,  which  Simp- 
son would  probably 
be  loath  to  make,  es- 
pecially after  his  ab- 
solutely-100 -percent- 
not-guilty  plea  and  his 
insistence,  according  to 
an  insider,  to  his, law- 
yers, when  they  tried 
to  talk  turkey  to  him, 
that  he  didn't  do  it.  In 
a  plea  bargain  for  a 
case  of  this  nature,  the  defense  might 
ask  for  a  manslaughter  conviction, 
and  the  prosecution  might  counter 
with  one  count  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  one  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.  An  agreement,  if  reached, 
might  fall  somewhere  between.  Grant- 
ed, it  would  be  a  national  disappoint- 
ment. The  country  has  been  looking 
forward  to  this  trial.  We  are  all  a  part 
of  an  entertainment  classic  in  the  mak- 
ing, onstage  and  backstage.  As  the  rap- 
per Dr.  Dre,  whose  new  video,  "Natu- 
ral Born  Killaz,"  performed  with  Ice 
Cube,  shows  a  re-enactment  of  the 
murders  of  Nicole  Simpson  and  Ron 
Goldman,  said  in  a  television  inter- 
view on  Hard  Copy  recently,  "Murder 
sells.  Sex  sells,  but  is  not  as  popular  as 
murder."  I  wonder  if  O.J.  would  still 
earn  $10  million  on  pay-per-view  if  he 
plea-bargained.  □ 
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As   w  i  XPRI  SSION  Ol   LOVE,  MUMTAZ  MAHA1   INTRODUCED 

iik  husband,  Shah  Jahan,  ro  \  lus<  ions  (  ho<  oi  \i i  drink, 

l\  ri  ruRN,  mi  Shah  buii  i  her  imi  Taj  Mahal 

Which  mm  his  oi  mi  r  2  wivi  s  \  bi  i  \iii  i  i  d. 


. 
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Those  who  appreciate  qualitj  enjoj   it  responsibly. 
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he  new  queen  of  the  art  house— or 
reigning  "indie  tramp,"  as  she  calls 
herself-is  PARKER  POSEY,  the 

freewheeling  26-year-old  Mississippian 
who  specializes  in  high-profile  parts 
in  low-budget  films  (Dazed  and 
Confused,  Sleep  with  Me,  Hal  Hartley's 
Amateur).  In  yet  another  small  but 

highly  anticipated  production,  Party 
L    Girl,  she's  the  nocturnally  driven  title 
sfc;     character,  who  settles  into  a  new 
life  as  a  librarian.  "But  once 
she  kicks  in  with  the 
Dewey  decimal  system 
and  gets  all  the  cards 
v     right,"  says  Posey,  "I'm 
sure  she'll  go  out 
k    every  Thursday." 
Don't  strike 
this  Posey  for 
understandably 
wanting  more 
remuneration  for 
her  arty  renown. 
I'd  like  to  be  able 
to  go  out  and  buy 
all  the  CDs  I  want," 
she  says.  "'Labor  of 
love'— I've  heard  that  so 
many  times.  I'm  like  'Don't 
even  say  it!'"  -MICHAEL  MUSTO 


Photograph  by  H1K.A  AOSHIMA 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  LUC  SANTE 


A  Finney  thing  happened  on  the  way  from  the 
Lyceum:  finally,  a  sequel  to  Time  and  Again 


ime  travel  is  the  science -fiction  premise  of  choice 
for  bookish  romantics.  The  more  technologically 
minded  of  them— and  maybe  the  more  opti- 
mistic—yearn to  throw  themselves  into  the  future; 
the  others,  lyrical  and  bruised,  nurse  a  longing  for 
the  past.  Jack  Finney  falls  into  the  latter  class, 
and  his  1970  novel.  Time  and  Again,  is  virtually 
a  manifesto  for  sick-of-it-all  postmoderns  eager 
to  effect  a  fright-flight  into  the  more  winsome 
past.  Unheralded 
at  its  publication, 
it  has  since  achieved  appro- 
priate cult  status,  fostered 
by  word  of  mouth.  Now  its 
reputation  may  jump  a  few 
more  notches:  a  long-prom- 
ised screen  adaptation  is  fi- 
nally in  the  making,  under 
the  aegis  of  Robert  Redford, 
and  a  sequel.  From  Time  to 
Time  (Simon  &  Schuster), 
has  just  been  published. 

Time  and  Again  tells  the 
story  of  Si  Morley,  a  young- 
ish commercial  illustrator 
tapped  by  a  mysterious  gov- 
ernment project  that  is  fool- 
ing with  the  notion  of  time 
travel.  Morley  elects  to  visit 
the  Manhattan  of  1882,  suc- 
cessfully negotiates  the  jour- 
ney, experiences  a  bit  of  ad- 
venture, and  then  decides  to  stay  there,  get  married,  have 
kids,  become  a  citizen  of  the  past.  Romantic  fantasy  of  one 
stripe  or  another  is  the  hook  for  most  of  popular  literature, 
of  course,  but  Finney's  determination  to  let  nothing  get  in 
the  way  of  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires  is  so  absolute  that 
Time  and  Again  can  be  classed  as  a  genuine  oddity,  virtu- 
ally a  work  of  naive,  or,  in  current  parlance,  "outsider,"  art. 
Most  time-travel  novels  at  least  tip  their  hat  to  Aristotelian 
principles,  submit  some  kind  of  lesson,  end  on  a  note  of 
rueful  wisdom  -  Finney  will  have  none  of  it. 

At  the  outset,  the  reader  is  spared  the  usual  spinach  of 
"scientific"  explanation.  While  there  is  about  a  paragraph's 
worth  of  prattle  about  Einstein,  the  principles  of  time  travel 
are  laid  out  in  the  nicest  way:  you  spend  a  few  months  sin- 
gle-mindedly  absorbing  the  details  of  your  chosen  time 


frame,  then  repair  to  a  surviving  architectural  relic  (New 
York's  phantasmagoric  Dakota  Apartment  Building  in  this 
case),  don  period  duds,  hypnotize  yourself,  and  voila!  Desire 
is  all.  Like  a  carpenter  ant  or  some  temporal-navigation  Sam- 
my Glick,  Morley  has  a  fanatical  drive  that  seems  almost  ge- 
netically encoded  and  permits  him  to  blithely  throw  away 
others'  lives  in  pursuit  of  his  comfortable  yesteryear. 

Another  odd  aspect  of  Time  and  Again  is  its  illustrations, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  nar- 
rator. The  drawings  are  in  a 
wild  hodgepodge  of  styles, 
extracted  from  the  whole 
run  of  19th-century  illustrat- 
ed papers,  such  as  Leslie's, 
Munsey's,  and  the  old  Har- 
per's. Even  lacking  any  pe- 
dantic knowledge  of  period 
engravings,  the  reader  can- 
not help  being  aware  of  the 
clash,  and  this  cannot  assist 
suspension  of  disbelief.  Here, 
again,  Finney's  determined 
eccentricity  overwhelms1  nar- 
rative strategy,  and  points 
out  that  the  book  is  no  mere 
confection  but,  in  spite  of 
his  casual  man-on-the-street 
prose,  a  wild-eyed,  sweaty- 
palmed  record  of  obsession. 
The  sequel.  From  Time  to 
Time,  is  in  many  ways  even 
odder  (beginning  with  its  ti- 
tle, which  works  on  a  literal  level  but  embarrassingly  misleads 
and  fizzles  in  the  idiomatic  sense).  The  plot  premise  this  time 
is  wildly  convoluted;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Morley  is  lured  back 
(or  perhaps  forward)  from  1882  by  his  government  sponsors, 
and  sent  off  to  1912  with  the  mission  of  preventing  World 
War  [.  Characteristically,  however,  Finney  sets  up  this  premise 
and  then  skirts  its  implications  with  all  his  might;  he  wants  to 
spare  both  himself  and  his  readers  the  effort  of  too  much 
thought.  The  grand  design  of  Morley's  new  mission  ends  on 
a  note  that  is  both  facile  and  muffled.  Once  again,  Finney 
seems  interested  less  in  writing  a  novel  than  in  supplying  an 
excuse  for  a  guided  tour  of  the  colorful  past.  This  time  around 
he  has  made  a  more  interesting  choice— 1882  was  notable 
chiefly  as  a  refuge  from  present-day  ills,  but  1912  seems  to 
have  been  a  time  of  real  invention  and  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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(Continued  from  page  60)  excitement,  and  even  Finney's  of- 
ten bizarrely  maladroit  choices  of  direction  do  not  prevent 
him  from  conveying  the  temper  of  the  time.  Liberating 
novelty  was  at  hand  everywhere,  from  the  airplanes  and  au- 
tomobiles that  were  becoming  numerous  but  not  yet  com- 
mon to  a  popular  culture  proliferating  in  vaudeville  the- 
aters and  rag  dances  and  the  funny  pages  of  the  newspa- 
pers that  inspired  a  headlong  rush  of  democratic  creativity. 
Finney  truly  feels  for  the  period,  and  you  can't  help  think- 
ing he  started  writing  the  book  in  an  effort  to  imagine  what 
might  have  transpired  had  the  nail  not  fallen  out  of  the 
horseshoe,  but  then  he  gave  up,  overwhelmed,  and  content- 
ed himself  with  this  asymmetrical  curio,  half  setup  and  half 
travelogue.  Morley,  pursuing  his  mission  but  also  driven  by 
another  motive,  peculiarly  underdeveloped— the  desire  to  see 
his  long-dead  father  and  great-aunt  in  their  single  week  in 
the  vaudeville  big  time— traverses  theatrical  New  York.  There 
are  dances  at  the  Plaza  and  the  Astor  Roof  Garden,  a 
demonstration  of  fancy  stepping  by  Al  Jolson,  a  showbiz 
boardinghouse,  and  a  gala  departure  of  the  Mauretania.  This 
is  a  lot  of  fun,  and  while  it  persists  the  plot  barely  intrudes. 

But  then  Finney  remembers  he  has  to  take  his  medi- 
cine, and  the  gears  begin  to  grind.  He  gets  himself 
into  about  as  many  kinds  of  trouble  as  a  novelist 
can— on  fronts  speculative,  historical,  character-de- 
velopmental, logistical,  and  narrative— and  resolves 
most  of  them  by  fiat.  His  self-absorption  as  a  writer 
is  extreme.  Much  of  the  book  will  be  simply  enig- 
matic to  anyone  who  has  not  read  Time  and  Again, 
even  though  this  book  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  follow  up 
on  the  story.  Who  knows  what  the  casual  reader  will  make, 
for  example,  of  Morley's  steadfast  resistance  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  book's  attractively  drawn  female  lead.  Again 
and  again  he  finds  himself  playing  footsie,  only  to  pull  back 
in  fidelity  to  his  wife,  a  character  who  makes  only  the  most 
pro  forma  fleeting  appearance,  waiting  patiently  for  him  in 
1882.  If  Finney  had  been  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor  he 
might  have  staged  a  truly  weird  farce  scene:  his  wife,  30 
years  older,  catching  her  miraculously  preserved  husband 
walking  into  Rector's  on  the  arm  of  his  fashionable  sylph.  I 
waited  in  vain  for  her  to  turn  up  in  that  not-so-distant  future, 
but,  well,  you  know  how  New  York  is.  (Let's  not  even  get 
into  the  prospect  of  Morley's  running  into  his  older  self.) 

Instead,  at  the  end  we  find  Morley  coming  in  from  a  walk 
with  his  dog,  about  to  join  his  wife  upstairs  in  bed— in  1882. 
One  of  the  strangest  side  effects  of  science  fiction  is  to  make 
us  accept  as  bedrock  normality  the  most  skewed  of  premises. 
You  are  flushed  and  indignant  at  the  mistreatment  of  robots; 
you  agonize  over  the  loss  of  the  key  to  the  neutron  inter- 
ceptor. The  canniest  works  in  the  genre  are  by  authors  suf- 
ficiently self-aware  to  realize  this  paradox,  and  they  use  it  to 
their  advantage.  The  alternative  is  to  assume  that  your  read- 
ership shares  your  particular  compulsion,  or,  worse,  not  even 
to  know  there  is  anything  funny  about  your  proposition.  This 
leads  to  works  like  Finney's,  which,  while  imaginative  and 
entertaining  enough,  are  also  profoundly  neurotic. 


Real  Name:  Susie  Bright. 

Occupation:  "Radical  feminist,  sex-positive  educator, 
pornography  advocate." 

Background:  b.  1958  in  Virginia;  grew  up  in  California; 
lives  in  San  Francisco  with  daughter  Aretha,  four.  , 

What  Amazes  Her:  "That  Puritans'  landing  on  a  rock 
long  ago  still  informs  so  much  of  my  sex  life  today." 

Current  Projects:  SexWise  (essay  collection), 
Erotique  (screenplay,  of  which  she  is  a  co-author), 
the  annual  Best  American  Erotica  series  (editor). 

Resume:  Co-founder  and  editor  of  On  Our  Backs, 
"a  magazine  for  the  adventurous  lesbian";  Penthouse's 
"first  women's  porn  critic";  clerk  at  Good  Vibrations, 
a  sex  shop  ("The  first  job  I  lasted  at— I  loved  it"). 

Frequent  Target  of  Bans,  Bomb  Threats,  Fake-Blood 
Spatterings  from  Anti-Porn  Groups  and  Some  Feminists? 

Yes,  indeed.  "Why  these  people  want  to  kill  me  is 
beyond  me.  Violent  Women  Against  Violence  Against 
Women— that's  what  I  call  them." 

Philosophy  (Personal):  "I  have  the  same  concerns 

any  single  mom  would  have— I  just  have  to  get  rich  and 

famous  so  I  can  afford  to  buy  my  daughter  clothes." 

Philosophy  (Professional):  "It's  not  that  I  want  every 
woman  to  wear  latex  and  buy  dildos,  but  I  don't  want 
women  who  feel  differently  to  be  punished.  It's  the 
punishment  that's  so  sickening."  —George  kalogerakis 
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Not  Only  Absence  Makes  The  Heart  Crow  Fonder. 

Sometimes  all  it  takes  is  a  little  something  sublimely  delicious  and  rapturously  wrapped 
to  bring  out  the  passion  in  a  certain  someone's  soul.  Stop  in  or  call  1-800-9-GODIVA. 

GOD1VA 

Chocolatier 


Dominant  Gene 

Cult  designer  Gene  Meyer,  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  C.F.D.A.  men's  accessories 
award,  is  fed  up  with  "parodied,  bas- 
tardized, pseudo-Wasp  dowdiness," 
and  he's  got  the  antidote— splattering  the 
stuffy  world  of  men's  wear  with  pyrotech- 
nic eruptions  of  pattern  and  color.  "Why 
do  people  think  that  color  is  toxic?"  he 
asks.  "Look  at  the  sky,  look  at  flowers! 
Men  wear  bright  golf  or  beach  clothes 
and  dress  their  children  colorfully.  Why  do  we  re- 
serve color  only  for  the  things  that  give  us  the  most 
joy?  It  must  be  that  American  Puritan  streak." 
Though  Meyer  (who  as  assistant  to  Geoffrey  Beene 
for  1 1  years  learned  "to  pioneer  the  future")  feels 
that  the  past  has  been  "regurgitated  to  the  point 
where  we've  made  a  mess  of  it,"  he  still  reveres  the 
modernist  tradition.  Matisse's  figurative  paintings, 
"piling  up  zingy  stripes  and  polka  dots,"  are,  he 
says,  "definitely  a  big  influence."  So  are  the  arty,  full- 
palette  wardrobes  of  Picasso,  Hockney,  and 
Braque.  In  spite  of  his  wild-eyed  rainbow  worship, 
Meyer  has  the  restraint  to  realize  "you  can't  force 
too  much  change  on  men.  They  are  creatures  of 
habit.  My  aim  is  to  take  a  concept  that  is  eccentric 
and  make  it  more  mass."  -amy  fine  Collins 


Linda  Davies,  author 

</ Nest  of  Vipers, 

and  Mark  Boxer's 

rendition  of  Graham  Greene, 

the  subject  of  a  biography 

by  Norman  Sherry. 


his  month,  cross-eyed 
Cupid  takes  aim  in 
APRIL  STEVENS'S  quirky 
first  novel,  Angel  Angel 
(Viking).  It's  a  dysfunc- 
tional-family valentine  in 
which  Mom  gives  philandering 
Dad  the  boot,  then  checks  out 
and  crawls  into  bed  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer,  much  to  the  dismay  of  her  two  sons,  Mathew,  a 
health-food- obsessed  Harvard  student,  and  Henry,  a  teenage  stoner. 
New  York  Times  book  reviewer  CHRISTOPHER  LEHMANN- 
HAUPT  steps  into  the  cross  fire  with  his  political  thriller,  A  Crooked 
Man  (Simon  &  Schuster)  (which,  incidentally,  this  would-be  novel- 
ist loved).  Bankers,  traders,  and  Mafia  drug  lords  infest  LINDA 
DAVIES'S  financial  page-turner,  Nest  of  Vipers  (Doubleday).  JEFF 
NOON'S  Vurt  (Crown)  is  the  tale  of  a  feather  and  a  drug  and  the 
path  to  a  virtual  wonderland.  The  mysterious  bridge  between  the 
mind  and  disease  is  the  theme  of  ROBERTSON 
DAVIES'S  new  novel  and  35th  book.  The  Cun- 
ning Man  ( Viking).  Folks  used  up  by  desire  roam 
the  rural  Wisconsin  landscape,  against  which  DEB- 
RA  MONROE'S  bittersweet  short  stories  are 
played  out  in  A  Wild,  Cold  State  (Simon  &  Schu- 
ster). Tlie  Life  of  Graham  Greene,  Volume  II:  1939-1955  (Viking) 
picks  up  brothel-frequenting,  opium-smoking,  manic-depressive 
Greene  at  his  literary  peak  and  the  zenith  of  his  career  as  a  spy  in 
NORMAN  SHERRY'S  authorized  biography  of  the  enigmatic  author. 
A  freak  born  to  a  celebrated  actress  goes  in  search  of  his  missing 
father  and  his  destiny  in  PETER  CAREY'S  tragicomedy  Tlxe  Unusu- 
al Life  of  Tristan  Smith  (Knopf).  JAMES  CAMPBELL'S  Exiled  in  Paris 
(Scribner)  illuminates  the  lives  of  postwar  Paris  literati.  A  story- 
book town  is  shattered  when  a  young  girl  hurls  herself  from  the  top 
of  a  waterfall  in  GEOFFREY  WOLFF'S  The  Age 
of  Consent  (Knopf).  Tlie  Point  (Little,  Brown) 
is  the  extraordinary  debut  collection  of 
short  stories  by  CHARLES  D'AMBROSIO. 
P.  D.  JAMES,  the  grande  dame  of  who- 
dunits, graces  us  with  her  14th  gem,  Orig- 
inal Sin  (Knopf).  Jimmy  Hoffa,  Howard 
Hughes,  and  other  underworldly  Ameri- 
can icons  prowl  JAMES  ELLROY'S 
American  Tabloid  (Knopf).  JOHN 
TYTELL  explores  America's  most  rev- 
olutionary theater  company's  days  of 
yore  in  The  Living  Theatre  (Grove). 
And  The  Penguin  Book  of  Infidelities 
(Viking),  edited  by  STEPHEN  BROOK, 
is  a  sinfully  delectable  anthology  of  ex 
tramarital  dirty  laundry  through  the  ages 
written  by  literary  masters  from  Chaucer  to 
Updike.  Will  you  be  my  valentine? 

— ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 
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All  \liniil  Harvey 


f  Richard  Nixon  can  have  an  opera  written  about  him,  why 
not  Harvey  Milk?  This  month  the  Houston  Grand  Opera- 
the  company  that  first  gave  us  Nixon  in  China— will  present 
the  world  premiere  of  Harvey  Milk,  a  new  work  about  the 
gay  politician,  by  composer  Stewart  Wallace  and  librettist 
Michael  Korie  Although  Korie,  a  former  writer  at  The  Vil- 
lage Voice,  spent  several  months  researching  Milk's  life 
and  times,  he  insists  that  "this  is  not  a  docu-opera.  It's  about 
a  search  for  heroes.  How  did  a  Jewish  stock  analyst  from 
Long  Island,  who  campaigned  for  Barry  Goldwater,  be- 
come the  first  openly  gay  politician  in  San  Francisco  and  a 
founder  of  the  gay-liberation  movement?"  Harvey  Milk  will 
come  to  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  April. 

The  opera's  three  acts  are  based  on  major  phases  of  Milk's 
life:  In  "The  Closet,"  he  comes  to  the  realization  that  he  is  gay,  in 
the  standing-room  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  during  a 
performance  of  Tosca,  and  then  gets  framed  for  public  indecen- 
cy in  Central  Park;  the  act  concludes  with  the  Stonewall  riot  in 
1 969.  "Castro"  tells  about  Milk's  career  as  a  street  activist  dur- 
ing the  raucous  glory  days  of  the  gay  scene  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  early  70s.  "City  Hall,"  the  finale,  is  about  Milk's  years  as  a 
politician,  leading  up  to  his  assassination  in  1 978. 

Wallace  and  Korie  have  been  writing  together  for  1 0  years. 
Harvey  will  be  the  team's  second  world  premiere  in  Houston:  in 
1989  the  H.G.O.  presented  the  first  performance  of  Where's 
Dick?,  a  satirical  opera  which  Korie  describes  as  "Waiting  for 
Godot  meets  Dick  Tracy."  The  two  have  also  collaborated  on  an 


opera  based  upon  the  Cabala,  and  another  called  Hopper's 
Wife,  a  riff  on  the  absurdist  premise  that  painter  Edward  Hopper 
and  gossip  columnist  Hedda  Hopper  were  married. 

Stewart  Wallace  says  that  the  music  in  each  of  Harvey's  acts 
is  intended  to  reflect  the  era  of  the  stage  action.  "'The  Closet' 
has  a  Cole  Porter  feel.  Disco  would  have  been  logical  for  'Cas- 
tro,' but  I  hate  disco,  so  I  created  a  sort  of  cross  between  Mardi 
Gras  and  James  Brown."  Wallace,  who  grew  up  in  Houston, 
says  that  when  he  was  a  teenager  he  played  in  a  rock  'n'  roll 
band  and  also  sang  as  a  cantor  at  his  synagogue:  "You  put 
those  two  together  and  you  get  opera."  — jamie  james 


Robert  Morton, 

The  Airport,  b)  James  Kap, 

"Everything you  net 
to  know  about  flying  and  how 
two-hour  wait  in  a  lounge  at 
a  fascinating  experit  in 


Nell  Campbell, 

actress  and  club  owner:  \  lennettu. 

/'i  Henrietta  Moraes (HatnUb  Hamilton). 

"It  is  the  memoin  of  an  English 

bobemian  wildcat  of  the  50s  and  60s. " 
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PET  SHOP  BOY 


Besides  his  leopardskin 

pants.  Brad  Pitt's  favorite 

possessions  include  40 

chameleons  living  in 

lantern-like  cages,  three 

hound  dogs,  and  two 

hohcats.  "One  of  our 

"  he  notes, 

,  the  bobcats 

completely  free.  Not 

caged  iii  like  a  bird,  which 

blows  mv  mind." 


he  first  time  you 
meet  Brad  Pitt,  you 
think,  Oh  dear.  Brad 
Pitt  is  a  knucklehead. 
He  takes  the  met- 
al stairs  two  at  a  time 
at  the  Big  and  Tall 
coffee  shop  in  West 
Hollywood,  his  con- 
struction boots  clang- 
ing like  anvils.  He 
drops  his  rations  on 
the  table:  a  Big  Gulp 
Mountain  Dew,  a 
pack  of  gum,  sever- 
al packs  of  cigarettes. 
He  sucks  on  the  Big 
Gulp,  pops  a  stick 
of  gum  into  his 
mouth,  lights  a  cigarette,  and  orders 
a  caffe  latte.  "But  a  single,"  he  says. 
"Takin'  it  slow." 

Slow?  Pitt  must  have  a  heart  like 
a  bass  drum.  All  that  sugar,  caffeine, 
and  nicotine  pulsing  through  his 
body— plus  a  second  latte  and  a  large 
fruit  smoothie.  And  yet,  after  two 
hours  of  conversation,  when  lesser  men 
would  be  hissing  like  a  boiling 
saucepan,  Pitt  sits  perfectly  still,  ut- 
tering sentences  as  insubstantial  as 
dust  motes. 

"The  thing  about  these  articles,  I 
sit  down  and  give  my  life  views,  and 
it  sounds  like  I'm  walking  around 
like  a  prophet,"  Pitt  says.  "And  that's 
not  true,  'cause  most  of  the  time  I'm 
out  cutting  up  and  laughing  and  speed- 
ing in  my  car  and  whatever,  whatev- 
er, whatever.  Yelling  at  the  TV  and 
cranking  the  tunes.  .  .  .  It's  like  'What's 
your  favorite  color?'  I  don't  know,  I 
like  a  bunch  of  'em." 

Under  the  druggie  diction,  beneath 
the  bale  of  bleached-blond  hair,  Pitt 
is  murderously  handsome.  As  tall 
and  lean  as  a  deer  rifle,  he  has  a 
way  of  looking  at  you  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  Popsicle-blue  eyes,  a  way 
of  touching  his  chest  while  he  for- 
mulates his  nonanswers,  a  way  of 
suddenly  grinning  through  his  ciga- 
rette smoke.  It's  an  effortlessness,  a 
glorious  nonchalance.  It's  ridiculous- 
ly appealing. 

"What  Brad  does  that  you  can't 
learn— James  Dean  did  it  really  well, 
and  Nicholson— is  that  he  knows  how 
to  do  nothing  when  he's  not  talk- 
ing," says  Jim  Harrison,  who  wrote 
the  novella  upon  which  Pitt's  next 
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PITT  STOP 


"Movies  are  very 
complicated,"  says 
the  occasionally  ambitious 
actor,  shown  here  in  Las 
Vegas.  "You  don't  realize 
what  it  takes  to  get  a      . 
good  movie.  It's  fun  for  a 
little  while.  Then  I'm 
ready  to  get  back  into  my 
own  boxers." 


"This  last  year,  I've  been  happy, 

been  miserable,  been  genius,  been 

humiliated,  been  congratulated. 

Pretty  amazing." 


film.  Legends  of  the  Fall,  is  based. 
"He  never  gives  the  appearance  of 
trying  to  think  of  what  to  say  next. 
So  your  attention  is  completely  focused 
on  him." 

"In  Interview  with  the  Vampire  [Pitt's 
current  hit].  Brad's  character  is  very 
passive,"  says  Interview  producer  and 
mega-mogul  David  Geffen.  "You  need 
an  awful  lot  of  charisma  to  be  in  a 
movie  where  someone  else  does  all 
the  action.  And  Brad  has  it." 

Pitt,  now  31.  makes  an  art  of  ef- 
fortlessness. Ever  since  his  honey- 
voiced  hitchhiker  in  Thelma  &  Louise 
sent  a  million  women  into  the  soft 
summer  night  thinking  $6,600  was  a 
small  sum  to  lose,  he  has  known 
how  to  stand  still  and  let  the  cam- 
era drool.  As  an  object,  he's  as  lov- 
ingly photographed  as  any  woman 
or  mountain  or  sunrise.  As  an  actor, 
he's  without  artifice.  There's  no  tech- 
nique to  Brad  Pitt.  "His  emotions 
are  all  right  there  on  the  surface," 
says  Tom  Cruise,  his  Interview  co- 
star. 

In  movies,  the  visual  is  king.  Pitt 
was  born  for  the  movies.  In  A  River 
Runs  Through  It,  he  grins  a  cock- 
eyed grin  and  boom— he  embodies 
the  doomed  beauty  of  youth.  In 
Interview,  he  casts  his  eyes  to  heav- 
en and  you  know  his  big  heart  aches. 
And  in  Legends  of  the  Fall,  as  he 
leans  down  from  his  saddle,  he's 
nothing  less  than  a  force  of  nature- 
untamable,  unknowable,  and  (aptly) 
unspeaking. 

Ask  the  question  "What's  Legends 
about?"  Go  ahead,  ask.  Most  people 
would  answer  something  like,  It's 
about  a  Montana  rancher  named  Tris- 
tan before  and  after  World  War  I 
who  falls  in  love  with  the  wrong 
woman,  betrays  his  brothers  (played 
by  Henry  Thomas  and  Aidan  Quinn, 
with  Anthony  Hopkins  as  their  father), 
slips  into  madness,  and  eventually 
earns  a  clear-eyed  sanity. 

That  answer  is  much  too  literal  for 
Pitt.  His  answer:  "Sinking  below,  ris- 
ing above,  going  off,  giving  up,  tak- 
ing charge,  taking  control.  This  man's 
journey  seemed  very  accurate  to  me 
and  very  true." 

There  will  be  no  eking  details  out 
of  Brad  Pitt.  There  will  be  no  blurt- 
ing, no  confessing,  no  psychologizing 
or  philosophizing.  No  sharing.  No 
chitchat.    No   way.    By   the   end   of 
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this  encounter,  the  only  thing  you 
will  learn  absolutely  for  certain  is 
that  Pitt  is  not  one  of  those  people 
who  rush  to  fill  the  silences  in  a  con- 
versation. 

Say  you  stumble  onto  the  topic 
of  people's  intentions.  Pitt  will  say, 
"All  people  I  find  interesting,  in 
the  fact  that  all  people  are  basically 
good,  and  yet  life  is  tough.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  are  right,  coming 
from  where  they're  coming  from, 
no  matter  how  morally  incorrect,  or 
politically  incorrect,  or  status-quo 
incorrect  it  seems.  Then  they  get 
scared  along  the  way.  Have  you  read 
a  book  called  A  Simple  Plaril  Really 
interesting." 

"What  is  it?"  you  ask. 

"This  book,"  he  answers. 

Uh,  novel  or  nonfiction?  "Novel,  def- 
initely novel,"  Pitt  says.  "It's  so  dis- 
turbing. Actually,  I  don't  even  want 
to  talk  about  it.  Now  I'm  going  to 
the  bathroom." 

Here  are  the  facts:  A  Simple  Plan, 
by  Scott  Smith,  is  about  a  man  who 
discovers  $4.4  million  in  a  downed 
plane,  and  how  this  money  screws 
him  tighter  and  tighter  to  disaster.  Pitt 
was  offered  the  lead  in  the  film  ver- 
sion, but  passed  because,  after  Inter- 
view and  Legends,  he  couldn't  stomach 
another  depressing  story.  And  he 
doesn't  like  to  talk  about  it,  because 
he  doesn't  want  his  turning  it  down 
to  make  people  think  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  it,  and  also,  he 
doesn't  want  people  knowing  his 
business.  But  the  facts  are  of  no  con- 
sequence. Filling  in  the  details  in  Pitt's 
bebop  conversation  is  like  reading 
the  footnotes  to  Finnegans  Wake: 
you  may  think  you'll  understand  more, 
but  the  only  thing  that  matters  is 
the  rhythm. 

"I  honestly  see  things  as  very  sim- 
ple," says  Pitt  later  in  the  conversa- 
tion. "When  things  get  out  of  hand, 
there's  a  simple  answer.  Some  people 
are  good  at  finding  it  quickly,  some 
never  find  it.  Now  I  gotta  hit  the 
can  again." 

When  he  returns  you  say,  "You 
were  talking  about  simplicity." 

"Yeah,  but  I  finished  with  that,"  he 
says. 

And  now,  the  truest  moment  of  the 
evening. 

"So  you've  never  been  in  therapy?" 
you  ask. 


"Naha,"  Pitt  snorts.  "No,  but  1 
not  knocking  it.  I  say  whatever  helj 
you  sleep  at  night,  whatever  helj 
you  get  up  in  the  morning,  fine 
me.  Have  at  it.  Knock  yourself  oi 
buddy." 
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The  second  time  you  me 
Brad  Pitt,  you  think,  Br 
Pitt    is    smarter    than 
lets  on. 
On  the  drive  over  to  hil 
new  house,  you  hear  a 
ad  on  the  radio,   Barbar 
Walters  and  Hugh  Down 
blaring  importantly,  "Tonigh 
on  20/20:   The  ugly  trutf\ 

about  beautiful  people You  alway, 

suspected  they  got  all  the  breaks. 

Oh  look,  here's  Pitt's  stunning  19K  « 
Craftsman  home,  studded  with  ter  f 
races  and  balconies,  perfectly  inte 
grated  into  its  many-acre  site.  At 
night,  it  looks  like  a  crazy  stack  of 
shoeboxes  glowing  with  amber  and 
burnt-orange  light.  There's  a  pool. 
There's  a  pond.  There's  a  small  man- 
made  cave,  which  Pitt  has  furnished 
with  an  Oriental  rug.  There  are  40- 
odd  chameleons  living  in  wooden  Chi- 
nese-lantern-shaped structures  in 
the  backyard. 

Inside  the  house,  there  are  copper 
walls  embossed  with  leaves,  big  old 
leather-and-wood  sofas  and  chairs, 
lots  of  guitars.  One  built-in  glass  cab- 
inet is  crammed  with  hundreds  of 
CDs— not  alphabetized,  naturally.  "It's 
kind  of  .  .  .  you're  on  the  search.  You 
just  find  the  right  one  for  the  needed 
moment,"  Pitt  says. 

It's  Friday,  eight  p.m.,  but  work- 
men come  and  go,  scraping  paint, 
delivering  boxes.  The  phone  trills  non- 
stop; Pitt  doesn't  answer  it.  There's 
a  German  shepherd  that  belongs  to 
a  couple,  friends  of  Pitt's  from 
A  River  Runs  Through  It,  whose  suit- 
cases have  erupted  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, where  they're  camping  out 
for  an  unknown  duration.  And  three 
hounds  Pitt  acquired  just  before 
he  moved  in.  He  had  always  wanted 
dogs,  but  just  needed  a  place  big 
enough. 

"This  one  is  Todd  Potter,  this  one 
is  Saudi— she's  a  pound  dog,  she  loves 
the  love— and  this  one  is  Purty,  'cause 
he's  so  damned  purty,"  Pitt  says, 
lolling  on  the  floor,  accepting  dog 
licks. 
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mM  "Why  did  you  name  hei   Saudi? 

>li  ask 
111     "I  don't 
;  says. 
O.K.,  why  Todd  Potter? 

I  ia<  ily,"  lit-  says. 

Pitt    has   gotten    sonic   big   breaks 
:  *\tely.  Not   solely  because  he's  beau- 
lul     But    docs    he    think    his   phys- 
Ignomy     played     no     part     in     it? 
ing,   squirming   silence.    No   an- 
■ver. 
[  j||  Others  are  happy  to  speak  for  him. 
Brad's  effect   is  far-reaching,"   says 
mger  Melissa  Etheridge,  a  good  friend 
f  his.  "One  night  a  few  of  us,  shall 
■/e  say,  lesbians  were  in  the  hot  tub 
pitching  the  guys  play  basketball  in 
he  pool.  We  were  staring  at   Brad, 
nd  we  all  agreed  he  could  change  a 
/Oman's  mind." 

"Pitt's  beauty  works  for  Tristan  in 
jegends,  because  it  defines  Tristan's 
eparateness,"  Jim  Harrison  says.  "But 
the  truth  is,  men  resent  good-looking 
nen,  more  so  than  women  resent 
',ood-looking  women.  It's  sexual  jeal- 
ousy, what  the  French  call  the  injus- 
ice  of  'the  given.'" 

The  injustice  of  the  given—that's 
he  phrase  Barbara  Walters  was  search- 
ng  for.  Pitt  pops  over  to  Etheridge's 
Dool  to  practice  fly  casting  for  A  Riv- 
r  Runs  Through  It.  or  watches  some 
guy  run  wiring  in  his  house,  and  then 
nooks  up  a  few  antique  lanterns  on 
his  own,  and  doesn't  even  seem  aware 
that  he's  doing  something  rare.  He's 
not  boastful  about  his  gifts,  or  overly 
modest.  He  just;  accepts  them.  While 
shooting  Legends.  Pitt  decided  he 
should  spring  into  the  saddle  like 
a  real  horse  wrangler;  when  the 
camera  rolled  he  did  it  on  the  first 
take. 

"Listen,  you  just  grab  the  pommel 
and  kick,"  he  says  with  a  shrug.  He 
kindly  gets  up  to  demonstrate,  swing- 
ing his  long  leg  all  over  the  living 
room.  "I  was  real  good  at  physics." 
he  says.  "Had  a  good  mind  for 
physics." 

The  injustice  of  the  given  can  in- 
cite mere  mortals  to  hostile,  negative 
feelings.  Does  Pitt  know  the  theory 
that  people  who  receive  too  many 
gifts  go  insane'.' 

"I  don't  understand  that,"  he  says. 
"It's  all  just  a  game,  isn't  it?  It's  up' 
to  you,  if  you've  got  anything  more 
in  you,  to  show  it." 


nun  i  be  nn  itaken  effort! 
ness  isn't  easj  lln 
I've  been  .1-.  Iu|>p\  .is  I've 
evei  been,  been  miserable, 
been  genius,  been  liumilui 
ed,  been  congratulated,  been 
put  down  I  mean,  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotions,  1'itl 
says  "  I  hat's  a  picllv  .una/ 
ing  year.  I  value  that.  Ex- 
tremes And  it's  come  from  acting  I  he 
hardest  thing  is  to  make  it  look  easy. 
"You  take  a  movie  because  there's 
something  it  brings  to  you  that  yon 
want  to  investigate.  I  felt  like  I'd  done 
the  serial-killer  guy  [in  the  film  {Cali- 
fornia, where  he  played  Early  Grayce, 
a  Charlie-Manson-on-quaaludes  type], 
and  everything  was  kind  of  going  in 
that  direction.  And  I  wanted  to  go  to 
a  place  where  somebody  cared  about 
something,  you  know?  Gave  a  shit  about 
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i),H  i  on   ii  .I'M  to    omi    ""  -i  m 
eal  what  l  wanl  to  eal    Mo 
very  complicated    You  don  i  realize 
what  11  1  I  movie. 

Siiimg  home  in  Missouri  I  iure  didn't 

It's     Inn     foi     a     little    while       I  hen 

I'm  read)  to  gel  back  into  mj  own 

boxers." 

/  ■iiuls  oj  the  Fall  was  different. 
Pitt  recognized  Tristan,  knew  this 
gU)  down  to  his  bones.  The  man  and 
the  character  share  the  same  intoxi- 
cating mix  of  charm  and  grace  and 
wildness.  It  was  the  first  project  Pitt 
helped  nurture  from  novella  to  fin- 
ished script  to  shooting.  He  even  de- 
ferred part  of  his  salary  (which,  thanks 
to  Interview,  is  reportedly  S3  million 
per  picture). 

"I've  always  thought  there  would 
be  someone  better  for  most  of  the 
roles   I've   taken."   he  says.   "But   I 


Brads  emotions  are  all 
right  there  on  the  surface, 
says  Tom  Cruise. 
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something.  Listen.  I  asked  for  it.  I 
picked  the  hardest  ones  I  could  find. 
And,  damned  right,  they  were." 

Pitt  shot  Legends  for  six  rainy 
months  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  out- 
side Calgary.  Then,  without  a  break, 
he  was  sucked  into  Interview  with  the 
I  umpire— to  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco. London,  and  Paris,  all  in  the 
dark- and  spit  out  six  months  later. 
It  sounds  glamorous.  He  says  it  wasn't. 

"I  understand  that  people  work: 
my  father  spent  36  years,  six  days  a 
week,  on  the  job  [as  a  trucking-com- 
pany manager].  But  we  never  saw  the 
sun,"  Pitt  says.  "Hey,  I'm  the  first  to 
say  a  movie  is  all  cops  and  robbers, 
but  it  affected  me.  It  messed  with  my 
day." 

He  sits  sideways  in  his  chair  and 
pulls  the  nearest  dog  up  to  him. 
"Somewhere  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  you  respond  to  things  a  little 
differently,  like  your  character  would 
respond.  I  don't  like  it."  he  says.  "I 
can't   wait    to   get   my   own   clothes 


knew  I  was  the  best  one  to  play  [Tris- 
tan]. I  knew  it  the  minute  I  read  it.  I 
knew  the  corners,  the  bends  in  the  road, 
knew  exactly  where  it  went.  My  dif- 
ficulty was  trying  to  get  others  to  see 
it  the  way  I  did." 

Pitt  rented  a  cabin  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies,  which  became  the 
site  for  a  weekly  Saturday-night  jam 
session  with  the  cast  and  crew.  "We 
re-created  the  Blazing  Saddles  scene 
around  the  bonfire  a  few  times."  he 
says  delightedly.  "I  must  say.  Aidan 
Quinn,  he's  quite  impressive.  A  love- 
ly little  Indian  girl  who  worked  on 
the  movie,  named  Sekwan.  dubbed 
Aidan  'Wind  in  His  Pants."  Then  we 
dubbed  her  "One  Who  Sniffs  the 
Wind.' " 

"I  learned  something  from  Brad. 
to  just  be  in  the  moment,  to  not  care 
about  the  yapping  that  is  always 
going  on  around  the  set."  says  Kari- 
na  Lombard,  who  plays  Tristan's 
second  wife.  "To  just  be  yourself, 
and  not  care  who  says  what  and  who 
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"In  interview  nirh  the 
Vampire,  Brad's  character 
is  very  passive,"  says 
David  Geffen,  who  produced 
the  current  box-office 
blockbuster.  "You  need  an 
awful  lot  of  charisma  to 
be  in  a  movie  where  someone 
else  does  all  the  action. 
And  Brad  has  it." 


w  a  ills    w  ha  I     It's    a    great    rill    I"    be 

able  to  (l<>  youi  siuii  and  nol  give  a 
(l, nun  what  others  think 
But  then  1'itt's  vision  ol  Legends 

ran  into  a  snag  other  people's  visions 
Of  Legends  Specifically,  director  Ed 
/.wick's. 

Imagine  the  working  relationship 
between  Zwick,  who  first  achieved 
renown  with  the  talky,  analytic  thir- 
tysomething  (and  who  is  in  love  with 
the  power  of  words,  with  explana- 
tions and  clarifications),  and  Pitt  (who 
is  not). 

"Our  process  was  not  without  ten- 
sions, passions,"  Zwick  says  diplomati- 
cally. "Brad  has  great  artistic  impulses, 
great  instincts.  But  in  the  acting  world, 
he  skipped  a  lot  of  steps.  He's  no  less 
emotional,  but  he's  less  obviously  ex- 
pressive, and  the  role  required  real 
self-revealment.  Where  he's  from,  you 
keep  that  stuff  to  yourself." 

Those  tensions  flared  up  again  when 
Pitt  saw  Zwick's  final  cut.  Scenes  of 
Tristan  plummeting  deep  into  mad- 
ness and  slowly  groping  his  way  back- 
scenes  Pitt  considered  essential  to 
Tristan's  eventual  redemption— didn't 
make  it.  Zwick  says  he  had  to  cut 
them  to  develop  other  characters.  Pitt 
disagrees. 

"By  taking  out  so  much  as  they 
did,  the  movie  becomes  too  mushy, 
'cause  there's  no  space  in  between 
the  mush,"  says  Pitt,  twisting  in  his 
chair.  For  the  first  time,  he  looks 
less  than  sanguine.  "If  I'd  known 
where  it  was  going  to  end  up.  I 
would  have  really  fought  against  the 
cheese.  The  Kraft  Macaroni  Deluxe 
dinner.  The  movie's  not  cheesy  by 
any  means.  This  is  a  good  movie.  There 
are  just  moments  where,  if  it  was  re- 
duced to  that,  if  that's  all  we  were 
going  to  see  of  him,  I  would  have 
whittled  it  down.  I  wouldn't  have 
shown  so  much." 

In  Springfield,  Missouri,  where 
Pitt  grew  up,  showing  too  much 
was  not  the  style.  Snapshots  of  Pitt 
in  Springfield:  Loved  girls,  "was 
always  completely  intrigued, 
taken  over,  would  do  anything 
for  'em,"  he  says.  Bored  with 
school.  Rites  of  passage:  Owning 
a  BB  gun,  then  a  shotgun;  camp- 
ing out  solo  for  the  first  time. 
First  car:  A  Buick  Centurion  455  hand- 
ed down  from  (Continued  on  page  136) 
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Since  April  1993,  there  have  been  eight  brutal  murders  in  Texas 

that  echo  the  bloody  heyday  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  But  the  victims  are  not  black; 

they  are  homosexual  men  who  are  being  stalked,  terrorized, 

and  killed  by  teenage  boys.  H.  G.  BISSINGER  traveled  thousands  of  miles 

across  the  Lone  Star  State,  from  suburban  Dallas  and  San  Antonio  to  towns  such 

as  Tyler  and  Lubbock,  to  find  the  trouble  in  the  heart  of  Texas 
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I  HE  PARK.  With  its  lush  grass  and  gently 
sloping  hill,  the  park  spread  open  like  a  satin 
scarf  against  the  hard  angles  of  Dallas's  oil- 
boom  architecture.  But  Hugh  Callaway  knew 
that  he  and  his  friend  shouldn't  go  to  Rever- 
chon  Park.  Word  that  the  place  was  a  meet- 
ing point  for  gay  men  had  already  seeped  out 
among  the  teenagers  who  had  discovered  a 
new  Texas  pastime:  Friday  nights,  it  was  high- 
school  football;  Saturdays  brought  fag-bashing 
in  Oak  Lawn,  where  the  queers  lived. 
Three  years  earlier,  an  18-year-old  from 
over  in  North  Mesquite— a  high-school  kid 
on  a  fag-bashing  expedition  with  some  of  his 
buddies  killed  two  gay  men  in  Reverchon 
Park.  Later  he  bragged  about  it,  how  he  had 
stuck  the  gun  in  one  victim's  mouth  before 
shooting  him,  how  he  had  stepped  on  the 
other  man's  leg  and  shot  him  as  he  tried  to  crawl  away. 

What  Hugh  Callaway  also  remembered,  what  every  gay 
person  across  the  state  remembers  like  a  brand  on  the 
arm,  was  the  sentence  the  killer  had  received  30  years  from 
a  state  district  judge  named  Jack  Hampton,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  known  around  the  courthouse  as  a  hanging  judge. 
It  didn't  make  sense  to  Callaway,  until  Hampton,  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  unburdened  himself: 
"I  don't  much  care  for  queers  cruising  the  streets  pick- 
ing up  teenage  boys,"  said  Hampton.  "I've  got  a  teenage 
boy.  .  .  .  These  two  guys  wouldn't  have  been  killed  if  they 
hadn't  been  cruising  the  streets  picking  up  teenage  boys," 
the  judge  added,  despite  the  fact  that  testimony  never  clear- 
ly showed  that  the  two  victims  had  solicited  the  murderer, 
Richard  Lee  Bednarski,  for  sex. 

But  35-year-old  Hugh  Callaway  and  the  man  he  called 
his  partner,  Thanh  Nguyen,  29,  went  to  the  park  anyway 
that  October  night  in  1991.  Perhaps  they  didn't  want  the 
night  to  end.  Perhaps  the  glow  of  dancing  was  still  with 
them  after  the  Wave,  over  on  Maple,  closed.  Maybe  what 
propelled  them  was  simply  the  impulse  to  be  outdoors  on 
a  beautiful  night. 

It  was  Nguyen's  idea  to  go.  Still  in  the  closet,  he  savored 
those  moments  when  he  could  step  out.  And  Callaway,  de- 
spite his  reservations,  did  not  protest.  They  stopped  at  Mc- 
Donald's to  buy  some  food  and  then  found  a  picnic  table, 
where  they  began  to  eat.  Before  they  finished,  Callaway, 
with  his  coiled  eyes  and  tightly  wound  body,  noticed  the 
men.  Three  of  them.  They  suddenly  surrounded  him  and  his 
friend.  Then  they  robbed  Callaway  and  Nguyen,  and  two 
of  the  assailants  started  pistol-whipping  them  while  the  oth- 
er took  ravenous  bites  of  the  McDonald's  burger  and  fries 
still  lying  on  the  picnic  table  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon. 
All  the  while  Callaway  heard  energized  chants  of  "sissies" 
and  "queers"  and  "faggots"  and  "gooks"  going  round  and 
round  in  the  night  air. 

The  beating  went  on  for  about  20  minutes.  From  Nguyen, 
the  assailants  took  an  expensive  gold  necklace.  Then  they 
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Bill  llogan  at  Hi-  grate  of  his 
brother  Bcnnt,  in  l.ubbock.  Icsas. 
last  spring.  Bcnnt  llogan 
a  41 -tear-old  closeted  gat  man 

Mas  arrested  in  a  San  Antonio 

park  on  a  misdemeanor  charm-  of 

indecent  exposure  intuiting  an 

undercoter  police  officer.  On  June  2. 

the  San  Antonio  Express- Sens 

published  his  name  and  the  charges 

against  him.  On  June  5.  Benny  Hogan 

hung  himself  in  his  garage. 
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In  1991, 

Hugh  Callaway 

was  shot  by  a  teenage 

"fag-basher 

in  Reverchon  Park 

in  Dallas. 


"I  was  getting  the 

feeling  that  all  my  life  could 

be  spent  on  murder," 

says  Dianne  Hardy-Garcia, 

executive  director 

of  the  Lesbian/Gay 

Rights  Lobby  of  Texa~ 


ordered  the  two  friends  to  stand  against  the  wall  of  a  near- 
by park  building. 

Hugh  Callaway  heard  one  of  the  members  of  the  trio  turn 
to  Corey  Burley  then  19,  and  say,  "Go  ahead  and  shoot  'em. 
It  ain't  that  hard  to  do."  When  Callaway  stared  into  the  faces 
of  his  persecutors,  what  he  saw  was  a  look  of  intense  antic- 
ipation. He  remembered  how  Vietnam  vets  had  talked  about 
"eye-fucking"  during  the  war,  and  that's  what  he  believed  the 
trio  was  doing,  eye-fucking  Callaway  and  Nguyen,  dressing 
them  up  and  down,  relishing  and  reveling  in  each  fearful 
movement,  feverishly  waiting  to  see  how  the  two  queers,  the 
two  faggots,  would  react  at  the  pull  of  the  trigger.  Callaway 
could  hear  Nguyen  move  his  lips,  as  if  he  was  praying. 

Then  there  was  an  explosion  and  a  huge  flash  of  light 
beneath  the  swollen  moon. 

THE  TRAIL.  On  a  frigid  night  in  East  Texas  in 
1993,  just  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  a  23- 
year-old  gay  man  named  Nicholas  West  is  ab- 
ducted from  Bergfeld  Park  in  Tyler.  He  is  taken 
to  a  hilly,  isolated  area  of  red  clay  nicknamed 
the  Pits,  a  place  where  pleas  for  mercy  evapo- 
rate under  the  cold  shine  of  the  stars.  He  is 
punched,  and  kicked,  and  slapped  across  the 
face  with  a  .357  magnum.  When  he  falls  to  the 
ground,  utterly  alone  and  helpless  in  that  mar- 
row of  darkness,  blood  oozing  out  of  his  eye, 
his  three  abductors  gather  around  him  with  their  arsenal 
of  loaded  weapons.  Then  the  shooting  begins— so  many  en- 
trance and  exit  wounds  that  by  the  time  of  the  autopsy 


West's  body  looks  like  a  stickpin  doll.  There  are  at  least 
nine  bullets,  the  first  in  the  abdomen,  then  several  through 
the  arms  and  hands,  then  at  least  four  up  the  back  in  a 
pattern  as  neatly  spaced  as  the  buttons  on  a  shirt.  Eight 
shots  at  that  point,  but  Nicholas  West  is  still  alive,  his 
breath  reduced  to  a  tiny  gurgle,  until  the  final  shot  ls  f"ired 
into  the  back  of  his  head.  Then  he  is  left  on  that  field  of 
red  clay  facedown,  without  shoes  or  pants,  his  arms  by  his 
sides  and  his  legs  spread  apart  like  those  of  a  sleeping 
child,  the  bottom  of  his  socks  red  from  the  clay,  and  his 
underwear  soiled  by  a  fear  that  none  of  us  can  ever  know. 

After  the  murder,  one  of  the  killers  rides  around  in  the 
red  Mazda  truck  that  West  had  driven  to  the  park  that 
night.  Impressed  by  the  power  of  its  get-up-and-go,  he 
squeals  the  tires  the  way  the  drag  racers  do  it.  Then  he 
goes  on  over  to  the  Laundromat  on  Troup  Highway  in 
Tyler  to  do  a  load  of  wash. 

The  trail  leaves  the  Baptist  belt  of  East  Texas  and 
stretches  its  fingers  for  400  miles  into  the  mesquite  and 
dry  dust  of  West  Texas,  where  an  18-year-old  named 
Ramsey  Blake  Harrell  is  tried  in  Midland  in  February 
1994  for  the  killing  of  a  48-year-old  gay  hairstylist  named 
Tommy  Musick.  Musick  was  shot  four  times  in  the  back 
of  the  head.  Harrell's  defense,  according  to  testimony  in 
the  case,  is  that  he  went  insane  after  Musick  allegedly 
made  persistent .  sexual  advances  toward  a  friend.  During 
the  trial,  much  is  made  of  Musick's  lifestyle,  the  way  he 
carried  a  "purse,"  the  fact  that  he  had  a  lover.  A  jury 
finds  Harrell  guilty  of  shooting  Tommy  Musick,  then  sen- 
tences him  to   12  years,  meaning  that  he  could  be  in 
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rison  as  little  as  3  years,  less  than  one  year  for  every 

hot  fired. 
The  trail  leaves  the  West  Texas  prairie  and  moves  300 
iles  southeast  over  oil  fields  and  high-school  football 
ields  and  the  thick  bluebonnets  of  the  Hill  Country  to 

an  Antonio,  where  the  newspaper,  the  Express-News,  de- 

des  to  publish  the  names  of  men  who  have  been  arrest- 
in  city  parks  on  misdemeanor  charges  such  as  public 
-lewdness  and  indecent  exposure.  One  man  on  the  list  is 
suddenly  tired  from  the  job  where  he  has  worked  for  13 
years.  Another  is  hauled  into  court  by  his  ex-wife,  who 
succeeds  in  changing  their  custody  agreement  so  that  he  is 
allowed  only  supervised  visitation  with  his  children.  An- 
other man  named  by  the  newspaper,  Benny  Hogan,  has 
just  started  a  new  "dream"  job  in  San  Antonio  as  an  in- 
surance adjuster.  All  his  life,  until  June  2,  when  his  name 
is  published,  Hogan  has  kept  his  sexual  preference  private 
from  family  and  close  friends.  On  June  5,  as  nearly  12,000 
people  celebrate  Gay  Pride  Sunday  in  San  Antonio.  Ben- 
ny Hogan  hangs  himself  in  his  garage. 

The  trail  moves  200  miles  east  to  Houston,  where  on  a 
July  night  a  29-year-old  gay  named  Michael  Bur/inski  has 
just  come  out  of  a  bar.  Four  teenagers  abduct  him  as  he 
is  unlocking  his  car  in  the  parking  lot.  In  the  parlance  of 
the  street,  they  are  looking  "to  get  paid."  They  have 
picked  Montrose  because  it  is  the  gay  area  of  town,  and 
they  assume  that  homosexuals  carry  lots  of  cash  and  are 
easj  targets.  Bundnksi  is  beaten  until  he  reveals  the  pass- 
word for  his  cash  card,  then  is  driven  to  an  A.T.M.  facil- 
ity to  withdraw  $400.  There  is  some  brief  discussion  about 


whether  to  kill  him  or  not  kill  him— until  DeMarco  Mc- 
Cullum,  the  admitted  triggerman,  a  19-year-old  former 
high-school  quarterback  on  his  way  to  junior  college  on  a 
football  scholarship,  takes  out  a  .380-caliber  pistol  and  shoots 
Burzinski  in  the  back  of  the  head.  When  he  is  arrested. 
McCullum  tells  investigators  he  felt  "like  a  judge"  when 
he  pulled  the  trigger. 

For  more  than  a  year,  a  29-year-old  woman  named  Di- 
anne  Hardy-Garcia  has  traveled  this  trail,  crisscrossing  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  state  from  Tyler  in  the  East  to  the 
languid  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  South  to  the  desert 
mountains  of  El  Paso  in  the  West.  Through  a  variety  of 
sources— family  members,  the  police,  gay  support  groups 
she  has  gathered  information  on  the  killings  of  eight  gays 
across  the  state  since  April  of  1993.  She  has  also  exam- 
ined other  cases  in  which  murder  suspects  used  the  claim 
of  a  sexual  advance  made  against  them  as  a  defense.  These 
include  a  situation  outside  San  Antonio  where  a  16 -year- 
old,  after  shooting  a  man  in  the  head  and  dumping  him 
off  a  bridge,  explained  his  actions  by  claiming  the  victim 
had  come  on  to  him. 

As  horrifying  as  the  violence  against  gays  has  been  in 
Texas,  it  may  not  be  unique.  "Brutal  murders  and  ha- 
rassment of  gay  men  and  lesbians  is  a  problem  of  epi- 
demic proportions  in  this  country,"  says  Beth  Barrett, 
a  spokesperson  for  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  I  ask 
Force  in  Washington.  The  task  force  does  not  keep  over- 
all statistics  on  the  number  o\~  gay-related  homicides 
nationwide,  but  anti-gaj  violence  has  increased  127  per- 
cent over  the  past  six  years  in  the  six  cities  (Boston, 
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Chicago,  Denver,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  New  York,  and 
San  Francisco)  monitored  by  the  group. 

In  the  past  four  months  alone,  there  have  been  two  na- 
tionally publicized  incidents  involving  the  killing  of  gays. 
In  October,  16-year-old  Marvin  McClendon  was  arrested 
for  the  murders  of  two  gays  in  the  small  Mississippi  town 
of  Laurel.  McClendon  claims  that  the  two  men  tried  to  sex- 
ually assault  him,  an  oft  used  defense  in  the  killing  of  ho- 
mosexuals. What  is  novel— and  chilling  to  gay  activists— is 
that  McClendon's  attorney  has  been  allowed  by  the  court 
to  test  the  victims'  blood  for  H.I.V.  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  seeking  sex  while  carrying  H.I.V.  would  be  akin  to  car- 
rying a  loaded  gun.  In  November.  32-year-old  Gary  Ray 
Bowles  was  arrested  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  confessed 
to  killing  six  men  whom  the  F.B.I,  said  he  had  hustled  in 
gay  bars  in  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Part  of  what  has  driven  Dianne  Hardy-Garcia  has  been 
her  job  as  the  executive  director  of  the  Lesbian/Gay 
Rights  Lobby  of  Texas.  By  pursuing  the  killings,  she  hopes 
to  convince  state  lawmakers,  who  are  currently  in  session, 
of  the  urgency  for  a  stronger  hate-crimes  law.  But  that 
alone  doesn't  explain  her  pursuit,  which  has  been  met  with 
resistance  not  simply  from  straights  but  also  from  the  gay 
community,  who  prefer  to  focus  on  other  issues  such  as 
health  insurance  for  AIDS  patients  and  domestic-partner 
benefits.  "I've  been  told  by  lesbians  and  gays,  i  wish  you 
wouldn't  talk  about  this  anymore,'"  said  Hardy-Garcia. 

The  deeper  the  trail  takes  her,  the  more  apparent  it  be- 
comes to  her  that  this  wave  of  killings  is  the  product  of 
something  invidious.  The  murders  have  an  unremitting 
quality  to  them— they  echo  and  overlap— but  they  are  not 
the  work  of  a  single  serial  killer;  the  perpetrators  in  each 
case  are  different.  But  there  is  a  startling  pattern:  in  the 
six  cases  where  arrests  have  been  made.  10  of  the  13  ar- 
rested are  teenagers. 

"I  started  to  see  very  clearly  there  is  a  pattern,"  said 
Hardy-Garcia.  "The  teenage -boy  syndrome." 

When  the  eight  killings  investigated  by  Hardy-Garcia  are 
coupled  with  those  that  occurred  previously  in  the  state— 
the  killing  of  the  two  gays  in  Reverchon  Park  in  1988  by 
the  teenager  who  joined  friends  for  a  fag-bashing  expedition 
because  they  were  "bored";  the  killing  of  Paul  Broussard  in 
Houston  in  1991  by  a  gang  of  teens  looking  "to  beat  up 
some  queers"— it  is  hard  not  to  wonder  if  some  new  kind 
of  Klan  has  not  emerged.  In  this  new  fraternity  of  hate,  the 
words  "fag"  and  "queer"  and  "sissy"  have  been  substituted 
for  "nigger"  and  guns  for  rope.  Some  of  the  new  gangs  are 
certainly  more  impulsive  and  less  organized  than  their  pred- 
ecessors, but  the  similarities  are  startling,  for  like  the  old 
boys  who  roamed  the  quiet,  bygone  nights,  these  youngsters 
relish  the  obvious  terror  they  create  in  their  victims  and  are 
emboldened  by  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Bible  and  their 
Lord  Jesus  are  on  their  side.  So  sure  are  they  of  the  hero- 
ism and  rightness  of  their  cause  that  they  do  not  even  both- 
er to  wear  hoods  to  preserve  their  anonymity 

The  killings  don't  necessarily  start  out  as  killings.  More 


often  than  not,  the  original  motive  is  robbery.  But  th 
as  the  crime  progresses,  a  fury  of  resentment  seems 
take  hold,  as  if  robbery  alone  weren't  enough  of  a  cri 
against  these  fags  who  swagger  around  like  princes  wi 
expensive  jewelry  and  cash  cards  and  late-model  cars. 

Anti-gay  rhetoric  has  been  preached  from  the  pulpits 
Texas  for  years.  What  is  new,  what  is  terrifying,  is  the  c 
gree  to  which  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  mainstream 
the  state  moves  in  a  direction  that  is  increasingly  conse 
vative  and  increasingly  subject  to  the  powerful  influenc 
of  the  religious  right.  When  you  take  the  rhetoric  an 
combine  it  with  the  macho  culture  of  a  state  where  th 
cowboy  and  six-shooter  still  hold  powerful  sway,  it  make 
the  trail  of  death  seem  not  aberrational  but  inevitable. 

Does  the  anti-gay  rhetoric  explicitly  encourage  violenc  H 
against  gays?  The  answer  is  usually  no.  But  does  sue  * 
open  virulence  help  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  '^ 
robber  or  would-be  murderer,  operating  in  an  escalating 


frenzy  of  violence,  goes  further  than  he  might  have  be 


the  ik:. 


cause  he  believes  the  person  he  is  killing  isn't  a  humai"11 
being  at  all?  The  answer  is  self-evident. 

"1  do  not  like  homosexuals.  ...  I  do  not  care  for  them,'       " 
said  a  29-year-old  convicted  felon  named  Donald  Aldricl  ™"v 
in  the  confession  he  gave  to  investigators  in  the  murder  ol  'm- 
Nicholas  West  in  Tyler.  "And  a  lot  of  times  homosexuals  ^ ta 
are  known  for  carrying  quite  a  bit  of  money  on  them.  So  :itlPh " 
that's  where  it  comes  in  with  hitting  them.  Kind  of  more  ,0™llll£ 
or  less  like  a  vengeful  type  thing.  And  then  a  lot  of  kids,  a )K"  " 
lot  of  teenagers,  if  you  talk  with  a  lot  of  teenagers,  they'll 
tell  you,  well,  let's  go  fag-bashing." 

Last  August  in  a  courtroom  in  Kerrville,  where  Aldrich  *S1 
was  on  trial  for  capital  murder,  Hardy-Garcia  listened  to 
the  testimony  of  a  15-year-old  boy  who  had  been  part  of 
a  group  that  liked  to  go  fag-bashing  in  Tyler.  What  she 
saw  was  a  child,  a  "baby  boy"  who  was  scared  to  death, 
and  she  became  convinced  that  what  he  felt  in  his  heart 
for  homosexuals  was  the  product  of  an  environment  in  which 
gays  are  depicted  over  and  over  again  as  perverts,  preda- 
tors, and  pedophiles. 

Mel  White,  the  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Hope  in  Dal- 
las, the  largest  gay  church  in  the  world,  has  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  White  knows  about  the  heat  of  anti-gay 
rhetoric  from  a  unique  perspective.  Raised  in  a  conserva- 
tive-Christian home  and  educated  in  conservative-Chris- 
tian schools,  he  went  on  to  become  a  ghostwriter  of  books, 
autobiographies,  and  speeches  for  such  religious-right  fig- 
ures as  Jerry  Falwell  and  Pat  Robertson.  But  White  is  also 
gay,  and  in  1991,  after  he  received  a  fund-raising  letter 
from  Falwell  asking  for  $35  to  help  fight  the  war  against 
homosexuality,  he  came  out  of  the  closet. 

Last  fall,  White  attended  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Dallas  Eagle  Forum,  a  conservative  "pro-family"  group 
determined  to  "expose  the  facts  about  the  homosexual 
lifestyle  and  explain  how  homosexuals  are  promoting  their 
lifestyle  in  public  schools."  During  the  meeting.  White  re- 
membered the  speakers'  citing  statistics  claiming  that  gays 
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"I  have  nowhere  else  to  turn,"  wrote  Benny  Hogan  before  hi 


l  killed  68  percent  ol  the  victims  ol  mass  murder.  At 
Fcrenl  times,  White  has  heard  othei  supposedly  au 
Btative  statistics  used  .ibout  gays:  17  percent  "I  all 
ys  ingest  human  feces,  29  percent  urinate  on  their  part- 
is and  37  percent  engage  in  sadomasochism  He  is  pos- 
VC  he  knows  the  source  of  them  a  psychologist  expelled 
)m  the  American  Psychological  Association  lor  bteach- 
l  lis  code  of  ethics. 

'We  molest,  we  recruit,  we  abuse,  we  eat  shit,  we're  not 
to  be  in  the  military.  All  this  rhetoric  goes  on  and  on 
id  they  wonder  why  kids  are  beating  the  shil  out  of  us," 
id  White.  But  in  the  state  o\'  Texas  during  the  past  14 
,onths,  the  anti-gay  fervor  has  gone  beyond  rhetoric. 
November  1993:  Williamson  County  commissioners  vote 
,)wn  property-tax  abatements  for  Apple  Computer's  pro 
>sed  $80  million  office  complex  because  of  the  company's 
)licy  o(  granting  health  benefits  to  their  unmarried  em- 
oyees'  partners.  Said  Commissioner  David  S.  Hays,  who 
t  the  deciding  vote,  "If  I  had  voted  yes,  I  would  have 
d  to  walk  into  my  church  with  people  saying,  'There  is 
ie  man  who  brought  homosexuality  to  Williamson  Coun- 
Under  enormous  pressure  from  then  governor  Ann 
•  ichards,  the  commissioners  later  approved  the  project. 
January  1994:  Early  in  his  successful  gubernatorial  cam- 
aign  George  W.  Bush  says  that  he  would  veto  any  at- 
:mpts  to  repeal  the  state's  "homosexual  conduct"  law 
irohibiting  sodomy.  Bush  calls  the  law,  which  is  rarely  en- 
>rced,  "a  symbolic  gesture  of  traditional  values." 

March  1994:  The  Galveston  County  Republican  Party 
asses  a  resolution  supporting  the  quarantine  of  H.I.V.- 
ositive  people. 

May  1994:  Austin  voters  overwhelmingly  repeal  domes- 
ic-partner  insurance  benefits  for  the  partners  of  unmar- 
ied  city  employees.  An  ad  sponsored  by  a  group  known 
s  Concerned  Texans  calls  the  benefits  package  "a  direct 
lap  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  values  [which]  corrupts 
he  very  fiber  of  our  city  and  further  establishes  Austin  as 
morally  crippled  metropolitan  area!" 
June  1994:  A  plank  in  the  state  Republican  Party  plat- 
'brm  reads,  "Homosexuality  should  not  be  presented  as  an 
jicceptable  alternative  lifestyle  in  our  public  schools.  No 
herson  should  receive  special  legal  entitlements  or  privi- 
i  eges  based  on  sexual  preference.  We  oppose  marriages  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  sex  and  homosexuals  obtaining 
.he  right  to  adopt  or  obtaining  child  custody." 

August  1994:  After  three  conservative-Christian  mem- 
oers  join  the  Piano  School  Board,  the  board  ends  its  long- 
standing policy  of  allowing  condom  demonstrations  as  part 
of  its  AlDS-education  curriculum.  It  also  passes  a  resolution 
in  support  of  "traditional  moral  values."  School  boards  in 
Irving  and  Cedar  Hill  approve  similar  resolutions. 

August  1994:  At  a  rape  trial  in  which  the  victim  is  a  les- 
bian, a  bailiff  with  the  Dallas  County  Sheriff's  Department  re- 
marks, "If  it  was  me  [on  the  jury],  I'd  only  give  him  30  days 
for  raping  a  lesbian."  The  bailiff  is  suspended  for  10  days. 
November  1994:  The  student  government  at  Stephen  F. 


Austin  stale  University  votes  to  cancel  funding  foi  the 

school       m.    nid  lesbian  student  associaluMi  on  i ti.    grounds 

thai  members  ol  die  group,  by  virtue  ol  th  u   lexual  prd 
erence  are  in  violation  of  the  state's  anti  lode  Wie 

didn't  vvanl  to  have  a  group  on  campus  that  mighl  in   tome 

way  champion  violation  oi  Texas  law."  said  student 

tor  Bryan  Simmons.  "What  il  |a  national  pedophile  dub] 
wanted  to  start  a  campus  pedophile  club'  That's  as  much 
against  the  law  as  homosexual  conduct."  University  presi- 
dent Dan  Angel  then  steps  in  to  announce  that  the  group 
will  still  be  officially  recognized,  despite  the  vote. 

In  such  a  climate,  asks  Dianne  Hardy-Gareia,  is  it  any 
surprise  that  certain  teenagers  feel  the  comfortable  womb 
of  church  and  state  support  when  killing  gays'  "These 
kids  aren't  born  to  hate.  They  are  taught  to  hate." 

arren  Chisum.  a  state  legislator  from 
Pampa,  who  is  also  the  president  of 
the  largest  government  coalition  in  the 
state,  the  Texas  Conservative  Coali- 
tion, says  that  any  link  between  anti- 
gay  sentiment  and  the  recent  spate  of 
killings  of  gays  is  ridiculous.  "I  don't 
agree  with  their  lifestyle,"  he  con- 
cedes, "but  I  don't  think  they  should 
be  executed  for  it." 

During  the  last  legislative  session  in 
1993,  Chisum  and  the  Conservative  Coalition  worked 
against  the  enactment  of  a  strong  hate-crimes  bill.  They  ap- 
parently succeeded;  the  bill  that  did  emerge  from  the  leg- 
islature was  considered  by  activists  to  be  vague  and  difficult 
to  enforce.  Given  the  killings  that  have  taken  place,  Hardy- 
Garcia  is  hopeful— despite  the  recent  right-wing  electoral 
victories  nationwide— that  most  Texas  legislators  will  now 
see  the  need  to  strengthen  the  bill.  But  she  expects  a  ma- 
jor fight  from  Chisum  and  the,  coalition,  particularly  on  the 
issue  of  including  sexual  orientation  as  a  category  deserv- 
ing special  protection  against  violence.  Chisum  says  he  is 
totally  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  will  make  gays  and 
lesbians  a  "protected"  class  similar  to  minorities.  He  de- 
scribes homosexuality  as  "demeaning  to  the  natural  nature 
of  man.  I  mean,  animals  don't  do  that."  But  as  much  as 
Chisum  is  disgusted  by  the  homosexual  lifestyle,  he  also 
profits  from  it. 

A  year  ago.  Vie  Dallas  Morning  News  reported  that  Chisum 
had  invested  $200,000  in  the  buying  up  of  AIDS  patients' 
insurance  policies.  In  these  investments,  the  investor  pur- 
chases the  life-insurance  policy  of  the  patient  at  a  dis- 
count. The  investor  is  then  the  beneficiary  and  profits 
when  the  patient  dies.  Because  the  investor  pays  the  in- 
surance premium  for  the  AIDS  patient,  his  margin  o(  prof- 
it increases  when  the  insured  party  dies  quickly.  The 
inherent  risk  of  these  so-called  "Death  Futures"  is  that  the 
patient  will  survive  for  a  long  time. 

The  Morning  News,  while  noting  that  advocacy  groups 
support  such  investments  because  they  mean  desperately  need- 


uicide.  "Mother  is  78...so  be  careful  how  vou  tell  her." 


They  re  doing  something  that  God  totally  conden 


ed  cash  for  AIDS  patients,  also  pointed  out  obvious  ethical 
concerns.  Chisum,  who  described  the  investments  as  hu- 
manitarian and  financially  sound,  seemed  delighted  by  the 
margin  of  profit,  though  he  did  acknowledge  that  he  found 
the  whole  thing  "ghoulish"  when  he  first  got  involved  two 
years  ago.  "I  don't  know  how  else  you're  going  to  get  mon- 
ey to  these  people,"  he  says.  And,  he  notes,  his  return— 
about  17  percent  so  far— hasn't  been  bad,  either.  "It's  been 
better  than  some  things  I  bought." 

THE  PARK.  Thanh  Nguyen  fell  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  first  shot  was  fired  in  Reverchon 
Park.  Then  the  gun  was  aimed  at  Callaway,  who, 
remembering  what  he  had  learned  in  the  mili- 
tary, turned  to  the  side  just  before  Corey  Burley 
fired.  The  bullet  exploded  into  the  upper  part  of 
Callaway's  femur,  shattering  it,  but  he  avoided  a 
fatal  stomach  wound. 
The  trio,  their  orgasm  of  violence  against  the 
fags  complete,  moved  back  down  the  hill  of  the 
park.  Nguyen,  able  to  sit,  pulled  up  his  shirt 
and  in  the  glow  of  the  moonlight  saw  the  bullet  wound  in 
his  stomach.  In  shock,  he  got  up  and  started  running 
down  the  hill,  holding  his  bleeding  stomach,  looking  for 
help.  Callaway  wanted  to  stop  him,  because  he  knew  the 
assailants  were  still  in  the  park.  But  with  the  condition  of 
his  shattered  leg,  there  was  little  he  could  do  except  listen 
and  piece  together  what  happened  next  how  the  trio 
seized  upon  Nguyen  once  more  and  dragged  him  up  the 
hill,  how  they  pulled  his  shorts  to  his  knees,  how  they  beat 
him  again,  and  how  Nguyen,  before  he  died,  whispered 
Hugh  Callaway's  name. 

THE  TRAIL.  Behind  the  impenetrable  windows  of 
the  prison  waiting  area,  where  death-row  inmates 
in  the  state  of  Texas  entertain  all  visitors  until  they 
are  executed  by  lethal  injection,  Donald  Aldrich 
tries  to  explain  some  of  the  psychology  that  went 
into  the  killing  of  Nicholas  West  that  November 
night  in  1993.  Aldrich's  features  are  flat  and 
bland:  narrow  lips,  a  high  crown  of  a  forehead 
leading  up  to  a  thinning  crust  of  hair,  frozen  blue 
eyes  that,  like  a  broken  clock,  send  nothing  out 
and  take  nothing  back. 
Some  of  what  he  says  is  eminently  predictable:  the  way 
he  regrets  what  happened  on  that  field  of  red  clay;  how 
there  wasn't  supposed  to  be  shooting  that  night  ("The 
guns  were  there  to  stop  the  violence,"  he  says  in  a  surre- 
al parody  of  an  N.R.A.  slogan);  the  sorrow  he  feels  for 
Nicholas  West's  family;  his  own  never-ending  bad  dreams. 
And  yet  Aldrich  holds  back  little  on  the  subject  of  gays. 
His  resentment  at  how  their  rights  seem  to  take  prece- 
dence over  his  is  palpable  as  he  invokes  God  and  the  Bible 
in  calling  homosexuals  sick  and  unnatural.  He  notes  that 
some  of  the  teenagers  he  hung  with  hated  gays  even  more 
than  he  did.   He  says  they  made  fun  of  the  way  gays 
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talked,  and  called  them  "queers,"  "fags,"  and  "dick  si 
ers"  when  they  weren't  plotting  ways  to  rob  and  b 
them. 

In  Donald  Aldrich's  view,  the  queers  had  everythi 
He  had  only  his  life  in  a  trailer  park  over  in  Rockw 
his  lOth-grade  education,  a  bad  marriage.  He  had  only 
go-nowhere  restaurant  jobs  at  places  like  Popeyes  to 
the  time  between  the  burglary  sprees  and  the  prison  sti 

"I  work  all  my  life  tryin'  to  have  something  nice  a 
make  something  of  myself,"  he  says.  "About  the  best  j 
I  can  get  is  working  in  a  restaurant  makin'  minimum  wa] 
or  just  barely  over  it,  and  it's  like,  I  get  no  breaks.  Fr 
the  time  I  was  a  kid  it  seemed  like  there  was  a  lot  agai 
me,  and  yet  here  they  are,  they're  doing  something  th 
God  totally  condemns  in  the  Bible.  But  look  at  everythi 
they've  got,  they've  got  all  this  nice  stuff.  They've  got 
these  good  jobs,  sit  back  at  a  desk  or  sit  back  in  an  ai! 
conditioned  building  not  having  to  sweat,  not  having  1 
bust  their  ass,  and  they've  got  money.  They've  got  the  car  I 
they've  got  the  apartments.  They've  got  all  the  nice  stu 
in  'em.  So,  yeah,  I  resented  that." 

But  Aldrich  also  says  that  it  wasn't  all  fags  he  hatec 
just  the  ones  he  called  the  perverts,  the  ones  who  prey  o 
children  the  way  he  says  he  was  preyed  on  by  an  olde 
relative.  Aldrich  can  offer  no  independent  corroboration 
but  he  says  he  was  repeatedly  forced  to  perform  oral  an< 
anal  sex  on  a  relative  for  three  or  four  years  from  the  tim< 
he  was  nine  years  old.  Aldrich  describes  himself  as  beinj 
defenseless  because  of  a  seven-year  age  difference.  But  he 
also  paints  an  image  of  himself  as  a  raucous  and  wile 
fighter  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  abuse.  (Aldrich  says  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  11  or  12,  he  was  jn  a  fight 
with  two  twins  who  lived  in  the  same  trailer  park  in  Rock- 
wall, then  squared  off  with  the  twins'  father  and  used  a 
baseball  bat  to  break  his  collarbone,  his  arm,  and  several 
of  his  ribs.) 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  Nicholas  West, 
Aldrich  begins  by  explaining  that  he  didn't  have  a  phone 
where  he  lived  in  Tyler,  so  he  liked  using  the  one  in  the 
middle  of  Bergfeld  Park  between  the  rest  rooms  and  the 
picnic  tables.  He  used  it  to  make  late-night  calls  to  his  fi- 
ancee. He  loved  to  call  and  croon  his  favorite  Garth 
Brooks  lyrics  while  she  played  the  CD  at  home.  But  in  the 
middle  of  his  calls,  those  damned  fags  would  often  come 
on  to  him.  Sure,  Aldrich  knew,  as  just  about  everyone  in 
Tyler  knew,  that  the  park  had  become  a  meeting  place  for 
gays  after  dark.  But  this  was  a  matter  of  principle. 

"It  got  to  where  I  wanted  to  carry  a  gun  up  there  and 
every  time  one  of  'em  came  near  me  I  was  gonna  shoot 
'em  for  coming  near  me.  You  know,  here  I  am,  I'm  not 
gay.  I'm  in  a  public  park  using  a  public  phone  and  yet 
I'm  going  to  get  harassed  by  these  homosexuals,  but  when 
I  do  something  against  them  I'm  breakin'  the  law." 

Aldrich  says  that  the  whole  idea  of  "fag-bashing"  for  fun 
and  profit  wasn't  his,  but  was  first  suggested  by  the 
13-year-old  sister  of  one  of  the  Tyler  (Continued  on  page  142) 
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Warren  ( 'liisum — 

a  slali'  legislator 

from  I'ampa.  Texas 

describes  homosexuality  as 

"demeaning  to  the 

natural  nature  or  man. 

I  mean,  animals 

don't  do  that." 

C'hisuiu  opposes  eurrent 

legislation  designed  to 

strengthen  laws 

against  hate  crimes 

directed  at 

homosexuals. 
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in  two  new 


Lane  is  taking  1 995  in  high  gear- 
forward  and  backward.  In  Wild 
',  she'll  be  roaming  the  Dakota  Territory 
the  legendary  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (played 
by  Jeff  Bridges).  Then,  leaping  350  years  into  the  future, 
she'll  be  roaming  the  streets  and  ruling  the  courtroom  of 
Mega-City  One  opposite  Sylvester  Stallone  in  his  23rd-cen- 
♦ury  action  adventure,  Judge  Dredd.  Lane,  who  cites  Francis 
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Ford  Coppola  as  her  mentor,  co-starred  with  Laurence  Olivi- 
er when  she  was  1  3  and  made  the  cover  of  Time  as  a  "Holly- 
wood Whiz  Kid"  at  1 4.  She  has  done  the  West  before,  with 
an  Emmy-nominated  performance  in  the  acclaimed  mini-se- 
ries Lonesome  Dove,  but  what  was  it  like  to  enter  the  realm  of 
action  adventure— to  be  upstaged  by  a  motorcycle?  "You 
think,  Am  I  making  a  fool  of  myself  here?  . . .  Well,  I'm  in 
good  company  doing  it.  Let's  go!"  -LYNN  MOLONEY 


WALKING  HEA^S 
Robert  Morgado  drove  out 
of  Warner  Music's  gre 
Bob  Krasnow,  head  of  Elektra,  4 
who  now  has  his  own  lab 
MCA,  and  Mo  Ostin,  the  belo 
head  of  Warner  Bros.  Recoi 
Far  left,  Krasnow  in  V 
with  Metallica,  one  of  Elektr 
biggest  acts.  Below,  rig 
Ostin  with  Rat  Pack  memb 
Dean  Martin,  Sammy  Davis 
and  Frank  Sinatra,  w 
in  1960  made  Ostin  head 
his  Reprise  lab 
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The  $5. 1  billion  Warner 

Music  Group,  t h**  world's  largesl 

record  company — with  artists  such  as 

Madonna.  Ylctallica.  and  R.E.M.— 

has  been  spinning  out  of  control  sin< ■«• 

Time  Warner  C.E.O.  Gerald  Levin 

let  cost-cutter  Robert  Morgado 

loose  on  the  company's  three  labels. 

Legendary  Warner  Bros,  boss 

Mo  Ostin  and  Elektras  savvy 

Robert  Krasnow  were 

forced  out  after  Ahmet 

Erteguns  protege  at 

Atlantic,  Doug  Morris, 

was  promoted  over 

them.  Then  Ostin's 

successor,  Lenny 

Waronker,  opted  out 

amid  howls  from  top 

recording  stars. 

STEPHEN  FRIED 

reports  on  the  epic 

culture  clash 


n  the  fall  of  1993,  the  ominous  letters  and  phone 
calls  began  to  come  in  to  Gerald  Levin's  office 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  Time  Warner  Building  in 
Rockefeller  Center.  There  weren't  hundreds  of  them, 
but  each  was  from  somebody  who  really  mattered 
to  the  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the  media  conglom- 
erate. Levin  heard  from,  among  others,  David 
Geffen,  Michael  Ovitz,  Barbra  Streisand.  Clint  East- 
wood, and  Paul  Simon.  And  they  were  all  expressing 
the  same  fear. 

Something  unthinkable  appeared  to  be  hap- 
pening to  Mo  Ostin.  The  66-year-old  patriarch 
of  Warner  Bros.  Records— the  most  successful 
and  beloved  executive  in  modern  popular  mu- 
sic, whose  L.A.-based  label  was  known  for  cre- 
ating more  value,  financially  as  well  as  musically, 
than  any  other  -was  being  unceremoniously  forced  ei- 
ther up  or  out.  And  the  creative  community  wanted 
Levin  to  know  just  how  disastrous  such  a  move  might 
be.  Some  of  Warner's  top  acts  were  starting  to  panic: 
Madonna  had  talked  to  Anthony  Kiedis  of  the  Red 
Hot  Chili  Peppers  about  circulating  a  "'Just  Save  Mo" 
petition  to  Neil  Young.  R.E.M.,  Eric  Clapton,  k.  d. 
king.   Rod  Stewart,  and  the  rest  of  the  stellar  roster. 


didn't  want  the  job,  and  Morris  declared  war  on  his  ow 
benefactor.  Or,  as  one  top  record-company  executive  de 
icately  put  it,  "Morgado's  pawn  ended  up  kicking  him  i 
the  nuts." 

There  was  so  much  spin  control  and  on-line  gossi 
that  the  war  became  public,  the  juiciest,  most  emotior 
al  entertainment-business  story  the  media  had  fough 
over  in  years.  Eventually  Jerry  Levin  was  persuaded  t 
intercede  after  all  -reportedly  by  some  of  his  Time  Wa 
ner  board  members.  The  once  stable  conglomerate  foun<  f 
itself  acting  out  what  one  particularly  angry  British  Wai 
ner  executive  has  come  to  refer  to  bitterly  as  "the  Play/ 
But  it  was  more  like  a  block  of  overwrought  musi<  N'M"' 
videos,  full*  of  angst-ridden  mixed  metaphors  such  as  th< 
one  invoked  by  Metallica  drummer  Lars  Ulrich.  "I  was 
pissed  off  more  on  a  personal  level."  he  said,  "but 
didn't  think  it  would  open  up  the  floodgates  to  a  four 
month  shitstorm." 

It  was  during  a  calm  in  that  storm  that  I  visited  M 
Ostin  at  Warner  Bros.   Records,   housed  in  a  three 
story  wooden  structure  on  the  periphery  of  the  Warne 
Studio   in   Burbank.   To  get   to  his  office.   I   was  ledl 
through   tall  hallways  decorated  with  years  of  rock 
history.  This  was.  after  all,  the  label  that  could  take  cred- 
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"You  re  making  a  mistake,"  Geffen  told  Levin. 
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When  Madonna  called  Ostin  to  make  sure  it  was 
O.K.,  he,  perhaps  unwisely,  told  her  it  wouldn't  be  nec- 
essary. 

All  the  warnings  went  unheeded.  Levin  wasn't  even 
swayed  when  Geffen  publicly  confronted  him  last  July 
at  the  annual  retreat  of  multimedia  powers-that-be  that 
consultant  Herbert  Allen  hosts  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 
"You're  making  a  terrible  mistake."  Geffen  lec- 
tured Levin  in  front  of  a  whole  table  of  lunching 
members  of  the  New  Establishment.  "Mo  is  the  single 
most  important  music  executive  in  the  world.  I 
compete  with  him  every  day,  and  he  still  beats  our 
brains  in  more  often  than  not.  Jerry,  this  is  not  a  good 
idea  for  you." 

The  music  business  and  Wall  Street  are  still  stunned 
by  how  much  worse  the  situation  became  than  any  of 
these  worried  influential  people  predicted.  The  entire 
$5.4  billion  Warner  Music  Group— which  includes  the 
Warner  Bros.,  Elektra,  and  Atlantic  labels,  and  is  not 
only  the  world's  largest  record  company  but  also  ar- 
guably its  largest  repository  of  good  music— went  spinning 
out  of  control.  Ostin  and  another  legendary  record  man, 
Elektra's  chairman.  Bob  Krasnow,  were  forced  out  by 
their  corporate  nemesis.  Bob  Morgado,  when  he  pro- 
moted the  head  of  Atlantic,  Doug  Morris,  over  both  of 
them.  Morgado  also  nixed  the  new  contract  that  Metal- 
lica, one  of  the  biggest  acts  in  the  Music  Group,  had 
been  negotiating  with  Krasnow,  causing  the  band  to  sue 
and  Time  Warner  to  countersue  for  $100  million.  Then 
the  Warner  executive  who  succeeded  Ostin  decided  he 
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it  for  the  recording  careers  of  Jimi  Hendrix,  Joni 
Mitchell,  Van  Morrison,  the  Grateful  Dead,  Rickie  Lee 
Jones,  Talking  Heads,  the  Sex  Pistols,  Dwight  Yoakam, 
and  Chris  Isaak,  as  well  as  the  second  comings  of | 
George  Benson,  Paul  Simon,  and  Elvis  Costello.  The 
posters  that  dominated  the  wall  space  were  plain  black 
rectangles.  They  were  meant  to  herald  the  release  of 
Prince's  infamous  Black  Album,  but  they  also  pretty 
much  summed  up  the  mood  of  many  of  the  people  who 
worked  there. 

Ostin  is  a  small,  balding  man  with  a  surprisingly  big 
voice  and  thick  tortoiseshell  glasses  that  never  stay  up 
on  his  nose.  On  his  left  wrist  he  wears  a  150-year-old 
Patek  Philippe  watch.  It  was  presented  to  him  at  the 
Warner  Music  International  meeting  in  Montreux,  Switzer- 
land, last  June— a  gift  he  found  a  little  suspicious  at  the 
time,  since  he  wasn't  planning  on  retiring.  Ostin  talks 
with  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  squint  nearly  shut  when  his 
face  shows  emotion.  When  I  asked  how  he  felt  about 
everything  that  had  happened,  he  pressed  his  fingertips 
together  and  squinted.  "It  has  been  incredibly  painful," 
he  said.  "I'm  not  sure  that  people  thought  out  the  con- 
sequences to  this  company  when  they  were  making 
these  decisions." 

In  New  York,  Ostin's  friend  Bob  Krasnow.  the  59-year- 
old  deposed  Elektra  chairman,  was  similarly  grieved. 
"How  did  all  of  this  happen?"  he  asked.  "Why  would 
a  man  burn  down  the  most  beautiful  house 
on  the  block  with  all  the  beautiful  stuff  still  in 
it?  Why'?" 
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Th    in. m  at  i  ii  ted  "i  burning  down  the  hou 
Robert  M  ai  old  I  ime  Warnei 

executive  whose  clumsy  execution  ol  Machi 
avellian  principles  mggesta  thai  he  m 
miiI\  the  (  lifts  Notes  to  The  Prince  The 
Hawaiian-born  Morgado  has  a  broad  smile 
and  unusually  large,  strong  hands,  winch  can 
turn  a  handshake  into  a  subtle  wrestling  match. 
He  came  to  what  used  to  be  called  War  net 
(  ommunications  from  politics  in  1983  he  had 
worked  for  New  York  governor  Hugh  (  are)  and  he 
built  a  reputation  as  the  company  "hatchet  man'"  alter 
lowering  corporate  overhead  by  a  staggering  70  percent 
in  onl)  tv\o  years.  Morgado  was  then  put  in  charge  of 
recorded  music  and  music  publishing,  but  most  of  his  ef- 
forts went  into  a  successful  expansion  of  the  interna- 
tional business  rather  than  a  lot  of  involvement 
with  the  domestic  labels,  where  he  was  ini- 
tially seen  as  a  liaison  rather  than  a  boss. 
Steve  Ross,  the  longtime  chairman 
of  Warner  Communications,  who  let  his 
U.S.  label  chiefs  run  their  own  shows, 
was  the  boss— a  man  who  clearly  un- 
derstood the  space  and  trust  that  peo- 

[rive  in  the  world 


pie  in  artistic  commerce  needed  to 
do  their  jobs.   And  as  long  as  Ross 
was  there,  it  didn't  matter  that  Bob 
Morgado  was  strong  and  smart  but 
when  it  came  to  dealing  with  record 
people— just  didn't  get  it. 
In   1990,  when  Warner  merged  with 
Time.  Morgado  was  given  more  power 
as  head  of  the  renamed  Warner  Music 
Group.  Instead  of  just  working  on  inter- 
national—which he  saw  as  a  new  business 
frontier  where  he  could  make  his  mark  and 
which  the   U.S.   label  chiefs  saw  as  pri- 
marily an  expanded  pipeline 


" 
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for  their  recordings— he  started  analyzing  the  bicoastal 
family  he  wanted  to  do  more  with  than  baby-sit. 

The  strength  of  the  Warner  Music  Group  was  that  the 
labels  competed  against  one  another  as  independent  en- 
trepreneurial siblings  with  strong  personalities,  whose  prod- 
ucts were  all  distributed  by  the  parent  business.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  Warner's  under  Mo  Ostin  was  the  laid-back 
favorite  son.  Ostin  had  been  brought  into  the  company  by 
Frank  Sinatra  in  the  early  60s  to  run  the  singer's  own  sub- 
sidiary. Reprise,  to  which  Ostin  later  signed  Jimi  Hendrix, 
Joni  Mitchell,  and  Neil  Young  before  taking  over  Warner 
Bros.  Records  itself.  The  label  blossomed  in  the  70s  and 
became  a  juggernaut  by  the  80s,  helped  especially  by  its 
hip  Sire  subsidiary  (which  signed  Madonna.  Talking  Heads, 
and  k.  d.  lang),  the  breakthrough  success  of  R.E.M.,  and 
the  accumulated  might  of  its  catalogue.  Ostin's  protege 
was  boyish  former  producer  and  studio  brat  Lenny 
Waronker,  whose  work,  beginning  with  Randy  Newman 
and  James  Taylor,  embodied  the  Warner's  ethos  of  build- 
ing career  artists  by  letting  them  do  their  own  thing. 

The  eldest  son  in  the  Music  Group  was  Atlantic,  un- 
der co-founder  Ahmet  Ertegun,  the  goaleed,  erudite,  Turk- 
ish-born wizard  who  had  started  his  New  York-based 
label  in  the  late  40s,  built  it  on  excellent  jazz  and  R&B 
in  the  sometimes  ugly  business  of  the  50s  and  60s,  and 
sold  it  to  Warner  by  the  70s,  when  the  label  had  its  hey- 
day with  Crosby,  Stills  &  Nash,  Led  Zeppelin,  and  Aretha 
Franklin.  By  the  80s,  Atlantic  had  long  since  given  up  its 
birthright  of  musical  leadership  and  was  still  making  mon- 
ey the  old-fashioned  way:  by  throwing  thousands  of  most- 
ly derivative  new  records  against  the  wall  and  seeing  what 
stuck.  Its  roster,  under  the  semi-retired  Ertegun  and  his 
protege,  Doug  Morris,  was  considered  something  of  an 
embarrassment,  with  its  semi-hard-rock  acts,  which  were 
referred  to  as  "hair  bands."  The  label's  saving  grace,  apart 
from  its  catalogue,  was  the  fact  that  Genesis  drummer  Phil 
Collins  had  inexplicably  become  a  top-selling  rock  star. 

Elektra  was  always  the  eccentric,  artsy  son,  often  mis- 
understood and  ahead  of  its  time,  just  like  its  first  hit  act, 
the  Doors.  In  the  mid-70s,  the  L.A.-based  label  had  been 
merged  with  Atlantic's  newer,  better  West  Coast  label, 
David  Geffen's  Asylum—home  of  the  Eagles  and  Linda 
Ronstadt,  which  Geffen  sold  after  a  cancer  scare— but  it 
eventually  ran  out  of  steam.  Then,  in  1983,  Elektra  found 
a  perfect  match  in  brash  former  Ostin  talent  scout  Bob 
Krasnow,  known  for  his  bold  artist-collecting  (Chaka 
Khan,  Captain  Beefheart,  George  Benson,  Devo)  and  par- 
tying, which  reportedly  inspired  Randy  Newman's  "Uncle 
Bob's  Midnight  Blues."  He  moved  the  label  to  New  York, 
and  his  extravagant  taste  and  sometimes  overbearing  self- 
confidence  helped  him  revitalize  Elektra  as  a  boutique  la- 
bel. He  became  a  critics'  darling  for  proving  that  there 
was  still  a  place  at  the  top  of  the  charts  for  esoteric  pop 
musicians  such  as  10,000  Maniacs,  Tracy  Chapman,  Ani- 
ta Baker,  and  the  smartest  of  the  metal  bands.  Metal lica. 


And  he  was  befriended  in  the  New  York  art  communi 
because  he  collected— his  office  was  dominated  by 
Robert  Longo— and  encouraged  his  Nonesuch  division 
record  tony  modern-music  groups  such  as  the  Kronos  Qua 
tet.  As  the  self-appointed  conscience  of  the  Warner  M 
sic  Group,  Krasnow  often  publicly  criticized  the  music 
taste  of  Elektra's  big  brother  label  Atlantic. 


hen  Morgado  took  over  the  Music  Grouj 
Elektra's  Krasnow  and  Atlantic's  Morr 
started  reporting  directly  to  him.  Bi 
Mo  Ostin  refused.  The  five-year  contrac 


he  had  signed  before  Morgado  was  pre  ;,;j  i . 


moted  said  he  reported  directly  to  Stev 
Ross.  "My  hang-up  wasn't  so  much  th 
'reportage'  issue,"  says  Ostin,  "and, 
course,  'reportage'  is  one  of  those  term 
Morgado  loves,  like  'grow  the  business. 
.  .  .  My  hang-up  was  that  he  and  1  were  so  philosophi 
cally  apart.  He  wanted  control  .  .  .  and  I  just  did  not  lik 
the  way  he  dealt  with  me.  To  me  it  wasn't  so  much  th< 
reportage  as  it  was  the  man  who  was  the  problem." 

Morgado  recalls  their  relationship  differently.  "There  was 
friction  with  Mo,  but  I  don't  think  I  would  characterize 
it  as  personal,"  he  says.  "It  was  a  disagreement  on  phi- 
losophy. .  .  .  What  had  worked  for  one  concept  of  the 
business  was  no  longer  viable,  and  that  is  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  for  years.  Back  then  it  was  a  different  com 
pany,  with  fewer  assets  under  management  and  less 
moneys  invested  in  the  corporation.  He  was  still  saying, 
'I  don't  believe  you  should  exist,  Bob.'" 

"Look,"  says  Bob  Krasnow,  "this  business  is  built  on 
the  emotional  connections  between  the  artistic  commu 
nity  and  the  buying  public.  You  become  successful  if 
your  judgments,  however  they're  made,  have  connected 
to  the  audience  at  large.  So  suddenly  Mo  shoufd  be  re 
porting  to  a  guy  who's  not  a  music  man?  What  does  he 
add?  It  doesn't  mean  he's  a  bad  man:  he's  not  an  ass- 
hole or  a  prick.  But  what  does  he  teach  me  about  me 
that  allows  me  to  do  me  better?  If  you  can  bring  a  per- 
son who  does  that  into  my  life,  I'll  hug  you.  There  is  a 
list  of  people  who  are  like  that.  Bob  Morgado  is  not  on 
that  list.  .  .  .  You  know  what  he  would  always  call  us? 
'Content  providers.'" 

The  dreaded  "reportage  issue"  didn't  become  terribly 
problematic  for  Ostin  or  Krasnow  for  several  years.  At- 
lantic took  most  of  the  heat.  Morgado,  like  most  of  At- 
lantic's competitors,  believed  the  label  was  "moribund." 
According  to  Ahmet  Ertegun,  Steve  Ross  was  talking  about 
firing  Morris  in  1990.  Ertegun  encouraged  Ross  to  offer 
Morris  renewed  support  instead.  Ross  refused.  But  Bob 
Morgado  gave  Morris  another  chance  and  more  power 
to  control  his  own  fate;  he  made  him  co-chairman  with 
Ertegun.  The  reason  may  have  been  that  Ertegun  and 
Morris  were  the  only  ones  in  the  Music  Group  who 
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They  put  nonmusic  guys,  these  broccoli  salesmern 


ihared  Morgado's  vision,  "When  Morgado  came   l  think 
ic  h.ul  a  philosophy  which  was  more  in  line  with  what 

'  ;  had  always  felt,"  says  Ertegun,  "He  uank-d  in  some 
low  unity  these  three  labels  and  effect  savings  wherevei 
ie  emild,  and  slop  the  fierce  competition  between  the  la 
ids.  Wc  cooperated  with  Boh  Morgado  \nd  Ik-  was 
very  supportive  ol  I  )oug 
Moms  is  an  amiable  former  songwritei   ("Sweel 

k  Talkin'  Guy")  ami  independent-label  owner  who  looks 
like  a  stockier,  bearded  version  of  comedian   Alan 
King.  I. ike  many  record  people,  he  is  nunc  comfortable 
waxing  nostalgic  about  the  music  ol'  his  pasl    the  songs  he 
loved,  the  artists  and  the  executives  he  worshiped  (in- 
cluding Ertegiln,  whose  office  is  next  to  liis 
and  whose  wall   he  bangs  on   when   he 
hears  a  good  tune)    than  discussing  the  busi- 
ness ol'  today.  Always  well  liked  even  if  he 
wasn't  always  well  respected  musically.  Mor- 
ris was  still  very  much  a  record  man  when 

''  he  got  his  shot  at  age  50,  and  he  was  smart 
enough  to  partner  with  some  better  ears.  His 
masterstroke  was  to  help  legendary  producer 
Jimmy  Iovine  (U2,  John  Lennon)  start  his  own 
L.A.-based  label,  Interscope,  with  movie  producer 
Ted  Field.  Besides  some  smart  signings  of  his 
own,  including  Nine  Inch  Nails  and  gangsta  rap- 
per Tupac  Shakur,  Iovine's  masterstroke  was  to 
make  a  deal  to  distribute  the  rap  label  Death  Row. 
which   produced  top-selling  Snoop  Doggy   Dogg 
and  Dr.  Dre.  Interscope  became  the  most  successful 
start-up  label  the  industry  had  seen  in  years. 

Morris  made  38-year-old  Sylvia  Rhone  the  first 
black  woman  ever  to  run  a  major  label;  her  EastWest 
Records  would  mine  multi-platinum  by  marketing  En 
Vogue  as  a  Supremes  for  the  90s.  Morris  also  hired  42- 
year-old  Danny  Goldberg  who  looked  more  like  a 
schlumpy  liberal  lawyer  than  a  music  guy  who  co-man- 
aged Bonnie  Raitt  and  Nirvana— as  his  senior  vice  presi- 

: I  dent  and  most  trusted  strategist.  He  started  a  video  division, 
A*Vision,  which  sold  music  and  exercise  videos.  And  he 
bought  a  stake  in  Rhino  Records,  and  gave  its  reissue  ex- 
perts free  rein  on  the  underachieving  Atlantic  catalogue. 

ust  as  Atlantic  started  rebuilding,  illness  began 
to  change  the  emotional  balance  of  power  with- 
in the  Music  Group.  In  1991,  both  Steve  Ross 
and  Bob  Krasnow  found  out  they  had  cancer. 
For  Ross  it  was  a  recurrence  of  the  prostate  can- 
cer he  thought  he  had  eradicated  years  before. 
For  Krasnow  it  was  a  lymphoma  in  the  knee. 
Krasnow's  treatment  worked.  But  even  though 
his  cancer  had  become  known  during  a  banner 
year  for  Elektra    the  year  Natalie  Cole's  Unfor- 
gettable and   Metal lica's  eponymous  blockbuster  dominat- 
ed  the  charts  and  (irammys    his  predictable  physical 
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\  deterioration  dur- 

'  ing  chemotherapy  and  his  in- 

creasing interest  in  nonmusic  projects 
(including  an  Elektra  co-produced  film  of  Tchaikovsky's 
The  Nutcracker  with  Macaulay  Culkin  and  the  Newr 
York  City  Ballet)  gave  all  ,the  people  he  had  pissed  off 
over  the  years  ammunition  to  use  against  him.  By  the 
time  he  was  declared  cancer-free,  his  stock  within  the 
Music  Group  had  fallen.  His  criticisms  of  gangsta  rap 
were  no  longer  viewed  as  constructive.  And  he  wanted 
to  keep  his  label  a  boutique,  which  didn't  fit  Morgado's 
plan  to  "grow"  the  Music  Group. 

Steve  Ross's  treatment  didn't  work.  He  died  in  De- 
cember 1992,  and  his  lauded  ability  to  let  record  peo- 
ple be  record  people  as  long  as  they  made  money  died 
with  him.  His  eventual  successor,  Jerry  Levin,  decid- 
ed that  the  label  chiefs  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
end-run  Morgado  and  come  directly  to  him.  Suddenly 
Mo  Ostin's  problems  with  Morgado  became  a  serious 
matter. 

In  the  fall  of  1993,  word  went  through  the  industry  that 
Morgado  was  playing  hardball  with  Mo  Ostin.  The  issues 
were  reportage  and  succession.  Morgado  insisted  that  Os- 
tin's next  contract  must  stipulate  that  the  music  executive 
report  to  him.  just  as  all  the  others  did.  When  Ostin  ap- 


i  charge,  and  they  treat  us  like  were  all  fungible. 
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PRIZE  PACKAGE 
Time  Warner  C.E.O. 
Gerald  Levin  with 
Warner  Bros. 
Grammy  Award- 
winning  artist 
k.  d.  Jang  at  the 
company's  1994 
post-awards 
party. 


pealed  to 
Levin  for  help,  the 
Time  Warner  C.E.O.  sided 
with  Morgado.  Then  there  was  a  dis- 
pute over  the  timetable  for  Ostin's  succession. 
"Some  people  don't  do  well  with  their  own  transi- 
tion, their  own  mortality,"  says  Morgado.  "Mo  was  dif- 
ficult because  he  could  not  deal  with  the  idea  that 
somebody  in  his  own  company  could  be  equal  to  him. 
It's  very  human,  I  understand  that.  But  then  he  turned 
me  into  the  issue.  And,  to  me,  well"— and  at  this  point 
Morgado  raises  his  voice  for  the  only  time  in  a  two- 
hour  interview  "it's  all  really  bullshit,  frankly.  To  me, 
this  is  ultimately  about  how  companies  handle  changes 
in  their  executive  management." 

Ostin  disagrees.  He  says  he  went  to  Levin  to  propose 
a  new  contract  and  a  succession  plan  which  would  have 
given  his  protege,  Lenny  Waronker,  three  years  to  make 
the  job  his  own.  The  succession  plan  was  shot  down. 
Morgado  wanted  Lenny  in  place  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
After  several  uncomfortable  months,  during  which 
Ostin's  friends  contacted  Levin  in  his  behalf,  a  deal  ap- 
peared to  have  been  reached— mostly  on  Morgado's  terms. 
But  Morgado  neglected  to  tell  Ostin  that  he  had  already 
started  talking  to  Doug  Morris  about  a  newly  created 
job  overseeing  the  entire  Music  Group— a  job  which  would 
require  Ostin  to  report  to  Morris  too. 

It  was  all  part  of  a  trend  that  some  Music  Group  in- 


had  thrived  with  three  unique  musical  cultures— dominate 
by  Mo  Ostin's  operation  at  Warner's— for  20  years,  an 
that  currently  controlled  the  largest  single  share,  mord 
than  21  percent,  of  the  $10  billion  U.S.  record  business! 
and  had  $3.8  billion  in  music  revenue  worldwide?  (War 
ner  Music  Group's  closest  competition  in  the  U.S.   i: 
Sony,  with  15  percent  of  the  market,  followed  by  BMG 
Polygram,   EMI,  and   MCA.   Each  of  the  majors  has 
about  10  percent  of  the  other  $20  billion  in  world  sales, 
half  of  which  comes  from  Japan,  Germany,  and  the 
U.K.  The  $10  billion  domestic  recorded-music  market  is 
smaller  than  domestic  book  publishing,  at  $18  billion, 
and  film  entertainment,  at  $27  billion,  but  is  considered 
a  cash  cow,  because  the  initial  capital  outlay  for  records 
is  often  quite  small.) 

tM      M    rasnow  called  Mo  to  tell  him  the  news  about 
B     m      "the  future."  He  then  called  Morgado,  who  in 

I  m       sisted  that   Krasnow's  friend  had  misunder 
MA         stood.  But  fear  oi  Atlantification  was  in  the 
mj^k        air  at    rime  Warner,  and  il  didn't  help  that 
I^A       both   Warner   Bros,   and   Elektra   had   hit 

I  ^A     slow  periods.  Krasnow's  Nutcracker  movie 

I  ^A    didn't  do  well,  a  boxed  set  by  Metallica 
H    ^A   did  only  O.K.,  and  new  releases  by  Na- 
W     ^A  talie  Cole,  Linda  Ronstadt,  and  Anthrax 
stiffed.  Warner's  '93  was  saved  by  Eric  Clapton's 
surprisingly  successful   Unplugged,   but  other  top 
acts  fizzled.  Warner's  hadn't  had  two  records  in 
the  Top  10  simultaneously  for  many  months.  Nei- 
ther Elektra  nor  Warner's  was  having  much  luck 
breaking  new  bands,  and  both  were  canceling  once 
hopeful  label  deals— including  the  multimillion- 
dollar  package  for  the  artist  who  stopped  calling 
himself  Prince. 

Meanwhile,  the  press  coverage  of  "the  At- 
lantic story"  was  starting  to  catch  on,  follow- 
ing a  December  1993  cover  story  in  Billboard. 
The  piece  explained  how  the  Atlantic  Group 
had  increased  revenues  55  percent  in  just  two 
years.  During  a  different  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Music  Group,  such  an  article  would  simply  have 
meant  that  Morris  and  Atlantic  had  finally  achieved 
the  credibility  and  success  that  Mo  had  had  for 


II 


"It  was  a  disagreement  on  philosophy,"  said  Morga< 


siders  were  starting  to  worry  about.  They  called  it  "At- 
lantification." Months  earlier,  a  friend  of  Bob  Krasnow's 
from  the  film  business  had  recounted  to  him  a  dinner 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Morgado.  The  friend  said 
Morgado  had  told  him  that  Atlantic  Records  was  the 
future  of  the  Music  Group. 

The  concept  stunned  Krasnow.  Atlantic  Records,  the 
least  credible  label  in  the  Group  for  a  decade,  has  one 
great  year  and  it's  now  the  future  of  the  Warner  Music 
Group?  Was  this  the  same  Warner  Music  Group  that 


decades  and  Krasnow  had  enjoyed  since  the  press  dis- 
covered "the  Elektra  story"  in  similar  articles  during  the 
late  80s.  It  might  have  made  Mo  and  Lenny  and  Kras- 
now focus  more,  prune  some  dead  wood,  and  find  some 
new  acts— especially  after  the  Music  Group's  1994  Gram- 
my party  at  New  York's  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  where  a  few  too  many  jokes  were  made  about  re- 
liance on  "dinosaur  acts."  Instead,  the  press  just  reinforced 
Morgado's  ideas  about  Atlantification. 

But  the  press  also  exposed  the  first  glitch  in  the  rela- 
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tionship  between  Morgado  and  Morris    th<     itarted  trip 
ping  ovei  each  othei  trying  to  I  dil  foi  the    \i 

lantic  comeback    l  ven  ;is  they  were  discussing  ho 

Moms  could  be  put  in  charge  ol  .ill  the  '  s  labels, 
theii  publicists  were  trying  to  make  sure  thai  the  "hail 
Atlantic"  stories  were  aboul  the  righl  guj  It  was  a  nine- 
honored  tradition  in  the  music  business  to  lake  credit  foi 
anything  good  thai  happened  while  sou  were  in  chai 
or  merely  standing  nearby.  But  Morris  and  his  executives 
couldn't  believe  that  then  corporate  boss  seemed  to  be 
doing  it.  And  the)  were  stunned  by  the  attitude  ol  Mar- 
garet Wade.  Morgado's  brassy  publicist. 

"Margaret  Wade  was  constantly  complaining  that  Doug 
was  getting  too  much  press."  says  one  Atlantic  insider. 
"This  was  a  big  source  of  tension."   Margaret  Wade  de- 
nies this.  She  admits  that  she  wanted  to  know  ahead  of 
time  about  stories  in  the  business  press.  But  she 
says  her  main  concern  was  the  way  Atlantic 
was  publicizing  its  success.   The  label   was 
"breaking  out"  its  numbers  from  Soundscan, 
the  company  that  determines  the  country's 
top  records,  and  encouraging  journalists  to 
compare  Atlantic  and  Warner  Bros.  "It  is 
against  company  policy  to  break  out  num- 
bers on  the  domestic  labels."  Wade  says. 
"You  know  how  cyclical  the  music  busi- 
ness is."  It  was  true.  And  because  sev- 
eral   of   Warner's    top    acts  —  R.E.M.. 
Madonna,   and   the   newly  signed  Tom 
Petty— weren't  bringing  their  new  re- 
leases out  until  the  fall,  there  was  ac- 
tually a  brief  period  between  April  and 
July   when   Warner's   market   share 
dipped  below  Atlantic's.   It  was  dur- 
ing this  window  of  Atlantic  opportu- 
nity that   Bob   Morgado  lowered  the 
boom. 

After  he  was  given  his  antique  watch 
at  the  Warner  Music  International  meet- 
ing in  Montreux,  Mo  Ostin  was  pulled 
aside  by  two  executives  who  wanted  to 
know  why  he  still  hadn't  signed  his  new 
contract.  Ostin's  lawyer's  son  had  been  ill, 
and  that  seemed  like  a  good  excuse  to  put 

ou  should  exist,  Bob 

it  off.  But  the  truth,  he  recalls,  was  that  "some- 
thing within  me  told  me  not  to  sign  it."  Just  af- 
ter July  4.  Krasnow  had  a  late-afternoon  meeting 
with  Morgado.  He  thought  it  was  to  discuss  the 
new  contract  he  had  been  negotiating  with  Metal lica. 
which  had  sold  more  than  20  million  records  for 
Elektra  since  1984.  Instead  of  the  customary  huge 
cash  advance,  the  group  wanted  to  joint-venture 
on  their  upcoming  releases  and  to  buy  back 
the  master  recordings    Continued  on  page   l.^' 
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THE  GILDED 
COUPLE 

Evangeline  and  David  Bruce 

photographed  by 

Cecil  Beaton  in  1964,  during 

their  glory  days,  when 

he  was  U.S.  ambassador  to 

Great  Britain.  Opposite, 

Evangeline  the  author,  in  her 

Georgetown  drawing  room. 
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widow  of  one  of  America's 

greatest  modern  diplomats, 

is  the  last  of  a  quietly  powerful 

breed  of  Washington  hostess. 

But  her  flawless  style 

masks  family  tragedy — and  her 

deep  commitment  to  the  shelter 

for  runaways  she  helped  establish 

in  memory  of  her  daughter, 

whose  violent  death  remains 

I  unsolved.  GULLY  WELLS  obtains 

a  rare  audience  as  the 

publication  of  Brace's  first  book 

reveals  another  facet  of 

Georgetown's  reticent  empress 
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Things  are  so  gray  now.  There's  a  grandeur  aboi  0- 
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It  is  Sunday  in  George- 
town, and  Evangeline 
Bruce  is  at  home  for  a 
few  invited  friends  and 
guests.  In  one  corner 
of  the  small  drawing 
room  off  the  hallway, 
where  silver  trays  of 
freshly  shucked  oysters 
are  set  out  on  a  white 
linen  tablecloth,  Vernon 
Jordan,  the  lawyer-lob- 
byist, stands  sipping 
a  bullshot  and  talking 
to  Washington  Post 
publishing  executive 
Katharine  Graham.  To 
their  right,  a  few  steps  flow  gracefully 
into  a  much  larger  room,  where  sun- 
light streams  through  tall  windows  hung 
with  apple -green  silk-taffeta  curtains, 
and  David  Brinkley,  still  in  his  full 
Sunday-morning  TV  makeup,  chats  with 
Arianna  Stassinopoulos  Huffington, 
author  and  wife  of  Congressman 
Michael  Huffington.  Nearby,  Lord 
Weidenfeld,  the  1  ondon  publisher,  dis- 
cusses recent  events  in  England  with 
Lucia  Flecha  de  Lima,  the  wife  of  the 
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Brazilian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  close  friend  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  Across  the  room,  the  artist 
Polly  Kraft,  who  is  married  to  Lloyd 
Cutler,  the  former  special  counsel  to 
President  Clinton,  and  journalist 
Michael  Kinsley  are  deep  in  discus- 
sion. Maids  in  starched  aprons  move 
among  the  guests  with  trays  of  minia- 
ture steak-tartare  sandwiches  and  the 
famous  Bruce  bacon  (unfailingly  crisp, 
sweet,  and  greaseless),  while  off  to  one 
side  a  distinguished-looking  waiter  carves 
paper-thin  slices  of  smoked  salmon 
and  lays  them  on  tiny  triangles  of  but- 
tered brown  bread.  The  hostess,  wear- 
ing a  bright  tweed  suit,  its  cut  and 
color  more  Paris  than  London,  briefly 
joins  Ronald  Steel,  the  historian,  on 
an  oversize  striped  sofa.  Behind  them, 
Ambassador  Paulo-Tarso  Flecha  de 
Lima  and  Jennifer  Phillips,  the  wife  of 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Phillips  Collection,  listen  to 
political  commentator  Elizabeth  Drew 
speak  about  her  new  book.  On  the 
Edge.  Fragments  of  these  conversa- 
tions float  above  the  crackle  of  the 
birchwood  fire  on  the  warm,  narcissus- 


scented  air,  guests  come  and  go,  maids 
pour  more  champagne,  and  one  has 
the  agreeable  certainty  that  this  is  the 
place  to  be  on  this  particular  Sunday 
in  Georgetown. 

Indeed,  for  the  better  part  of  half  a 
century,  Evangeline  Bruce  has  quietly 
held  her  place  at  the  epicenter  of  the 
world  of  the  influential,  the  intellectu- 
al, and  the  wealthy  of  the  nation's  cap- 
ital. Her  role  in  Washington,  however, 
is  not  easy  to  define.  Put  crudely,  she 
is  a  player,  and  has  remained  one  even 
though  her  husband,  the  distinguished 
American  diplomat  David  K.  E.  Bruce, 
died  nearly  20  years  ago.  In  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  legendary  George- 
town hostesses,  she  has  also  helped 
create  a  shelter  for  runaway  kids,  and 
her  first  book,  Napoleon  and  Josephine: 
An  Improbable  Marriage,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Scribner  next  month.  As  the 
writer  Sally  Quinn,  her  Georgetown 
neighbor,  says,  "If  Washington  were 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Evangeline  would 
be  up  there  on  the  ceiling."  Katharine 
Graham  sums  her  up  in  two  words: 
enchantress  and  seductress. 

David  Bruce,  who  worked  for  every 
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resident  from  Harry  Truman  to  Ger- 
ald Ford,  was  one  of  the  Wise  Men, 
the  group  who  directed  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  crucial  post-World 
War  II  era.  The  only  ambassador  ever 
to  serve  in  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn, 
Bruce  was  once  described  by  Henry 
Kissinger  as  "one  of  our  ablest  am- 
bassadors and  most  distinguished  pub- 
lic figures."  "I  know  it's  a  tired  old 
cliche,"  Evangeline  told  me,  "but  we 
were  partners  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  For  instance,  from  day  one  in 
Paris,  David  expected  me  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  all  the  diplomatic  en- 
tertaining, which  forced  me  to  get 
over  my  shyness."  After  the  ambassador 
died  in  1977,  Jacqueline  Onassis  wrote 
to  his  widow  and  referred  to  the  "bright 
path  you  cut  through  an  age  where  so 
few  people  have  grace  and  imagina- 
tion and  the  virtues  of  another  time.  .  .  . 
One  was  so  proud  as  an  American  to 
think  that  other  countries  recognized 
you  as  OUT  very  best." 

"Grace"  and  "the  virtues  of  anoth- 
er time"   might   suggest   a   prissy,  old-, 
fashioned   quality,  but   that   would   be 
verj    far  oW  the   mark.    Friends  o( 


Evangeline  Bruce,  who  is  now  in  her 
70s,  continually  describe  her  as  "girl- 
ish" and  "flirtatious"  and  even  "ec- 
centric." None  of  them  ever  fails  to 
mention  her  extraordinary  beauty. 
"Of  course,  her  face  is  her  misfor- 
tune," Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  once  said, 
and  he  was  only  half  joking.  Great 
beauty  tends  to  intimidate  people; 
they  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  it 
easily.  In  Evangeline's  case,  it  is  the 
kind  of  perfectly  structured  beauty 
the  cheekbones,  the  elongated  limbs, 
the  slender  hands,  the  impossibly  long 
neck— that  works  with  every  era,  age, 
and  fashion.  And  her  sense  of  style 
is  unerring.  "She  never  throws  any- 
thing away,  and  will  mix  a  new  Don- 
na Karan  jacket  with  some  old 
Balenciaga  lace  stretch  pants  and  look 
sensational,"  says  Polly  Kraft. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  her,"  says 
Evan  Thomas,  Newsweek's  Washing- 
ton-bureau chief  and  co-author  of 
The  IIV.se  Men,  "she  was  at  a  party, 
wearing  a  camisole  top,  which  looked 
to  me  like  (he  most  beautiful  under- 
wear I'd  ever  seen.  She  was  standing 
next  to  former  secretary  ol'  the  navy 


Evangeline's  memorabilia:  From  far  left,  first  group, 
David  Bruce  at  a  shoot  in  France;  David  with 
French  president  Vincent  Auriol;  Evangeline's  sister. 
Virginia  Surtees,  with  Francois  Mitterrand; 
Evangeline's  friend  Marie  Louise  Bousquet; 
Evangeline's  great-great-great-grandfather  Isaac  Bell; 
David  at  a  French  Resistance  celebration:  German 
chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer.  Center  group.  David 
with  Lyndon  Johnson  and  British  foreign  secretary 
George  Brown;  sons  David  and  Nicholas;  daughter 
Sasha  in  Beijing;  David  junior  and  Janet  Bruce's 
wedding;  Queen  Elizabeth  II;  David  with  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Third  group,  John  F  Kennedy:  David 
with  Winston  Churchill:  Cecil  Beaton  photograph 
of  David;  Teddy  Roosevelt  Jr.:  Dean  Acheson. 


Paul  Nitze.  and  there  they  both  were, 
flirting  in  a  way  that  I  thought  peo- 
ple had  forgotten  all  about.  I  was  daz- 
zled. She  is  from  an  earlier  Washington 
era.  From  a  time  when  people  actual- 
ly had /////.  something  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  all  about.  Things  are  so  gray 
and  cautious  now.  There's  a  kind  of 
grandeur  about  Evangeline  Bruce  that 
is  missing  in  the  current  scene." 

Her  grandeur  has  sometimes  been 
mistakenly  interpreted  as  hauteur  or 
even  coldness.  The  historian  Arthur 
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aOne  was  so  proud  as 

an  American," 
Jacqueline  Onassis  wrote. 

ccto  think  that  other 
countries  recognized  you 


AMBASSADORIAL 
ROUNDS 


Evangeline  with  Margaret  Truman 
in  Paris,  1951.  Opposite,  Evangeline 
at  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
in  England  in  1971,  holding  the 
Evangeline  Bruce  rose,  named  in  her 
honor.  Inset,  Evangeline  greets 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  at  Heathrow 
■  irport  in  London,  1967. 
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Schlesinger  Jr..  who  was  at  Harvard 
in  the  late  30s,  when  "a  beautiful 
young  girl  named  Evangeline  Bell" 
was  at  Radcliffe,  and  who  is  still  one 
of  her  closest  friends,  admits  that  there 
are  "great  areas  of  privacy"  that  sur- 
round her.  and  that  there  has  always 
been  "a  line  that  one  doesn't  cross." 
According  to  Ronald  Steel,  what  may 
appear  to  be  froideur  is  in  fact  shy- 
ness: "She  is  a  retiring  person  who 
prefers  asking  questions  to  making 
pronouncements."  Notoriously  reti- 
cent about  herself  and  what  she  is  up 
to,  she  belongs  to  that  generation— 
and  class— whose  members  were  brought 
up  never  to  toot  their  own  horn,  or 
even  talk  about  themselves.  That  ex- 
plains, perhaps,  why  so  many  of  her 
oldest  and  dearest  friends  knew  al- 
most nothing  about  her  forthcoming 
book.  "Everyone  thought  that  it  must 
be  some  demented  fantasy,"  says  British 
journalist  Alexander  Chancellor,  snort- 
ing with  laughter.  "Nobody  believed 
that  she  was  actually  writing  it." 

"If  I'd  had  any  sense  at  all,  I'd 
never  have  chosen  the  most  contro- 
versial and  written-about  period  in 
French  history,"  Evangeline  Bruce  con- 
fessed to  me  with  a  smile.  The  book's 
provenance  actually  stretches  back  to 
another  book  she  wrote,  20  years  ago, 
about  the  characters  and  events  of  a 
pivotal  year  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1795.  For  various  reasons,  in- 
cluding a  period  of  devastating  upheaval 
and  tragedy  in  her  private  life,  the 
earlier  book  was  never  published,  but 
most  of  the  material  has  found  its 
way  into  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  "I 
have  always  been  fascinated  by  France, 
and  especially  by  the  revolutionary  era," 
she  continued,  "and  was  sent  to  French 
schools  until  I  went  to  Radcliffe." 

Evangeline  had  a  peripatetic 
childhood.  Her  father,  Ed- 
ward Bell,  was  an  Amer- 
ican diplomat,  and  when 
she  was  small  the  family 
lived  in  China  and  Japan. 
"Almost  the  only  thing  I 
can  remember  about  Chi- 
na is  my  nanny  taking 
me  for  walks  along  the  Great  Wall  in 
Beijing,  and  I  was  terribly  disappoint- 
ed when  I  went  back  there  in  the  70s 
to  find  that  the  part  we  used  to  march 
along  was  no  loDger  standing."  Her  fa- 
ther died  when  she  was  still  very  young. 


and  her  mother  married  the  British  diplo- 
mat Sir  James  Dodds.  "We  lived  in 
just  about  every  country  you  can  imag- 
ine," she  told  me.  "Italy,  Sweden,  France, 
China,  Holland,  Britain,  and  Switzer- 
land." After  Radcliffe,  where  she  stud- 
ied Chinese  history  and  French  literature, 
France  came  back  into  her  life  again, 
in  the  late  40s,  when  her  husband, 
David  Bruce,  was  sent  there  first  to  over- 
see the  Marshall  Plan,  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall's  program 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  after 
World  War  II,  and  later  to  be  the 
American  ambassador. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  postwar 
era  was  controlled  by  a  group  of  men 
who  constituted,  in  the  late  Joseph  AI- 
sop's  memorable  phrase,  the  Wasp  As- 
cendancy. They  included  John  J.  McCloy, 
Averell  Harriman,  Dean  Acheson, 
George  Kennan,  Charles  Bohlen,  and 
David  Bruce,  and  they  served  America 
at  a  time  when  the  country  seemed  in- 
vincible. "This  group  was  running  the 
world.  They  had  the  kind  of  confidence 
that  came  not  only  from  America's  be- 
ing in  charge,"  says  Evan  Thomas,  "but 
also  from  their  own  sense  of  social  po- 
sition, and,  in  Bruce's  case,  from  his  great 
charm,  intelligence,  and  presence." 

America's  first  priority  then  was  to 
help  rebuild  Europe,  to  make  econom- 
ic prosperity  its  shield  against  Com- 
munism. Out  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
eventually  came  the  idea  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  and  the  two  French 
statesmen  who  were  most  instrumental 
in  formulating  the  concept  of  Euro- 
pean unity  were  Robert  Schuman,  the 
French  foreign  minister,  and  Jean  Mon- 
net,  the  French  political  economist 
who  became  the  first  president  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community's 
High  Authority.  Their  objective  was  to 
bind  France  and  Germany  together,  in 
Schuman's  words,  "in  an  embrace  so 
close  that  neither  could  draw  back  far 
enough  to  hit  the  other."  Encouraged 
by  David  Bruce,  both  men  were  frequent 
visitors  at  the  American  Embassy,  where, 
Evangeline  remarked,  "the  initial  meet- 
ings took  place  between  Schuman,  [U.S. 
secretary  of  state]  Dean  Acheson,  and, 
of  course,  the  patron  saint,  Monnet.  .  .  . 
You  could  almost  say  that  the  idea  was 
born  in  that  residence." 

If,  as  Lady  Eden,  the  wife  of  British 
prime  minister  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  once 
said,  at  the  height  of  the  Suez  Crisis  in 
1956,  she  felt  as  though  "the  Suez 


Canal  was  flowing  through  the  dra 
ing  room,"  then  the  Bruces  must  ha 
seen  the  Loire  and  the  Rhine  gurgli 
past  the  wood  paneling  of  the  Ame 
can  residence  on  the  Avenue  d'le 
"David  was  instrumental  in  getting  t 
United  States  government  to  give  its  sj 
port  to  the  European  community,"  sa 
Arthur  Hartman,  who  worked  for  Bru 
during  that  period  and  went  on  to 
the  American  ambassador  in  Paris  a 
Moscow.  "The  unusual  thing  abo 
David  was  that  when  he  had  a  pro 
lem  he'd  fly  straight  to  Washingto 
get  the  government  together,  and  g 
from  them  the  decision  he  wanted.  I  ne 
er  knew  another  ambassador  who  w; 
quite  that  active  in  formulating  policy. 

The  ambassador's  wife  was  just 
busy.  With  three  children  under  t 
age  of  seven— Alexandra  (known 
Sasha),  David,  and  Nicholas— the  ju: 
gling  act  wasn't  always  easy.  "I  w; 
terrified  that  I  wasn't  doing  everythi 
right,"  Evangeline  confesses  now.  "Wh; 
ever  I  was  doing,  I  felt  guilty.  I  had  t 
get  to  my  desk  by  eight  if  I  was  eve 
to  get  the  day's  work  done."  There| 
with  the  help  of  her  staff,  she  deall 
with  correspondence,  organized  th 
household,  and  planned  the  guest  list 
and  menus  for  dinners,  lunches,  an 
receptions.  In  addition  to  gallery  open 
ings  and  evenings  at  the  theater,  ballet 
and  opera,  there  were  shooting  week 
ends  with  President  Vincent  Auriol  a 
Rambouillet  and  cozier   escapes   t 
Mouton,  Philippe  and  Pauline  de  Roth 
schild's  chateau  north  of  Bordeaux 
"How  hard  an  Ambassador's  wife  has 
to  work  if  she  is  doing  her  job,"  Susan 
Mary  Alsop  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mari- 
etta Tree  of  their  mutual  friend  in  1951. 
"[Evangeline  is]  out  every  night  or  en- 
tertaining .  .  .  and  I  know  that  it  weighs 
on  her  if  the  three  cocktail  parties  she 
is  quite  likely  to  have  to  attend  of  an 
evening  prevent  her  from  the  storytelling 
hour  before  [the  children]  go  to  bed." 

After  the  long  years  of  war  and 
occupation,  French  society  had  re- 
bounded with  a  manic  vengeance. 
There  were  parties  galore,  many  of 
them  elaborate  costume  affairs,  in- 
cluding the  opulent  1900  party  given 
in  January  1951  by  Marie-Laure  de 
Noailles,  the  Parisian  arts  patron, 
which  Susan  Mary  Alsop  described 
in  another  letter:  "Evangeline  Bruce 
is  eight  months  pregnant  and  despite 
it  looked  sensationally  beautiful  the 
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FAMILY 
PORTRAIT 


Ambassador  Bruce  and 

Fiangclinc  with 

their  children.  Nicholas. 

David,  and  Sasha.  in   • 

London  in  l*»«» I. ' 

photographed  for  Life  l»\ 

Vll'red  Fisenstaedt. 
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other  night.  [The]  Bruces  .  .  .  made  a 
superb  entree.  .  .  .  Evangeline  cast  as 
a  Toulouse-Lautrec  bookkeeper,  wear- 
ing a  high  red  wig,  a  boned  collar 
and  a  voluminous  black  dress.  David, 
unrecognizable  in  a  black  wig  and 
thickest  black  mustache." 

For  the  weekends  that  weren't  spent 
with  friends  or  away  on  official  busi- 
ness, there  was  a  small  but  exquisite 
pavilion  in  the  park  at  Versailles  that 
had  been  lent  to  the  Bruces  by  a 
grateful  French  government.  With  its 
echoes  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
Petit  Trianon,  here  they  could  escape 
the  relentless  social  life,  be  with  the 
children,  and  indulge  in  their  shared 
passion  for  18th-century  French  his- 
tory and  art. 

"It  is  the  period,  with  all  its  ver- 
tiginous swings,  that  has  always 
attracted  me,"  Evangeline  Bruce  ex- 
plained, sitting  back  on  a  sofa  in  my 
living  room  and  crossing  her  legs. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  soft,  gray  pin- 
striped suit,  the  jacket  perfectly  tailored 
and  the  skirt  just  above  the  knee.  It 
seemed  very  subdued  until  I  noticed 
the  stockings:  sheer,  black,  with  seams. 
The  pencil-thin  black  line  up  the  back 
only  elongated  her  legs,  which  are 
of  Dietrich  proportions,  and  that,  of 
course,  was  the  whole  point.  "It  was 
as  chaotic  as  our  own,  with  a  fasci- 
nating cast  of  characters,"  she  con- 
tinued. "There  is  not  one  action,  not 
one  piece  of  foreign  or  domestic  pol- 
icy, no  military  campaign  of  Napoleon's, 
which  is  not  controversial  and  has  not 
been  scrutinized  by  historians  of  vary- 
ing political  tendencies.  Fashions  have 
changed  with  each  regime.  Napoleon 
is  such  a  protean  figure— however  do 
you  evaluate  him?  And  Josephine's  bi- 
ographers have  undergone  similar 
swings.  Her  reputation  has  veered  be- 
tween Madonna  and  courtesan,  with 
remarkably  little  in  between." 

Like  Bruce  herself,  her  book  com- 
bines scholarship  with  verve  and  orig- 
inality. As  London  editor  Christopher 
Falkus  wrote  in  a  report  for  George 
Weidenfeld,  who  will  publish  the 
book  in  England  this  summer,  "Her 
tone  is  basically  cool  and  factual, 
with  plenty  of  pace  as  well.  She  does 
not  overwrite  but  is  never  dull.  .  .  . 
Although  the  subject  has  been  cov- 
ered in  many  books,  hers  has  some- 
how managed  to  remain  'fresh' 
throughout." 
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After  Paris  came  a  suc- 
cession of  equally  daz- 
zling posts.  David  Bruce 
happened  to  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  no  matter  who 
was  in  the  White  House, 
he  was  always  needed. 
In  Bonn  he  was  able  to 
further  the  European 
community's  cause  through  his  close 
friendship  with  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, and  later  in  London,  where  he 
served  from  1961  to  1969— longer  than 
any  other  American  ambassador— he 
developed  close  ties  with  both  the  Labour 
and  Conservative  governments.  Quite 
apart  from  his  intellect  and  diplomatic 
skills,  he  had  a  sense  of  humor  that  se- 
duced everyone,  including  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Bruce's  cables,  "written  in  long- 
hand in  an  almost  Jeffersonian  style," 
according  to  former  ambassador  Hart- 
man,  were  legendary  in  the  Kennedy 
White  House.  Katharine  Graham  re- 
members being  at  a  party  on  a  boat 
with  President  Kennedy  when  he  read 
one  of  them  out  loud.  "He  was  laugh- 
ing, because  David  always  jazzed  up  these 
official  reports  with  funny  asides  and 
gossip."  The  quality  of  the  gossip  from 
London  improved  dramatically  when  the 
details  of  the  affair  involving  War  Sec- 
retary John  Profumo  and  Christine  Keel- 
er  started  seeping  out  in  1963.  Call 
girls,  Russian  agents,  government  min- 
isters—all described  in  Bruce's  inim- 
itable style— it  was  just  the  kind  of  scandal 
that  J.F.K.  relished. 

London  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
frenetic  for  the  ambassador's  wife.  Apart 
from  her  official  duties,  Evangeline  al- 
ways had  a  life  of  her  own,  which 
encompassed  an  eclectic  mix  of  peo- 
ple—young writers,  theater  directors, 
painters,  dress  designers.  "She  knew  a 
lot  of  people  that  most  ambassadors' 
wives  would  never  have  met,"  says 
George  Weidenfeld.  This  was  the  60s, 
after  all,  when  London  was  in  a  state 
of  mind-bending  iconoclastic  flux.  It  was 
also  the  Vietnam  era,  a  tricky  time  to 
be  representing  the  American  govern- 
ment and  its  policies  abroad.  There  were 
huge  demonstrations  outside  the  embassy 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  even  friends' 
behavior  could  be,  well,  unpredictable. 
Once,  when  the  critic  Kenneth  Tynan 
and  his  wife  Kathleen  were  invited  to 
dinner,  Kathleen  courageously  scrawled 
her  own.  very  individual  protest  in  lip- 
stick all  over  the  mirror  in  the  ladies' 
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room  of  the  embassy.  This  was  also  t 
time  when  women  with  any  prete 
sions  to  being  au  courant  (and  who 
figures  weren't  total  disaster  area  [ 
were  busy  unburdening  themselves 
their  bras,  but  only  if  they  could  pa 
the  pencil  test:  Take  off  your  bra  at 
place  a  pencil  under  your  breast.  If 
stays  there  by  itself,  put  your  bra  ba<  r 
on.  If  it  falls  to  the  ground,  you  a 
face  the  world  with  impunity,  and  wit 
out  a  bra.  Evangeline's  postcard  to  tl 
friend  who  had  told  her  about  the  trie 
said  merely,  "The  pencil  dropped!" 

The  embassy  pace  was  relentles 
"Guilt,  guilt,  guilt  is  my  recollection  ( , 
every  job,  except  for  Germany,  where 
had  a  bit  more  time  for  the  children,  r\ 
she  says  today.  David  and  Sasha  wer 
soon  sent  home  to  boarding  schools,  i 
America.  Nicholas  stayed  in  Londo 
until  he  was  14  years  old;  then  he  tolc, 
was  sent  to  St.  Paul's.  According  t  ^n  \\ 
Arthur  Hartman,  "There  were  alway  ^  / 
nurses  or  governesses  around,  as  wel^  , 
as  the  constant  going  out  at  night.  I  gues  \\v 
you  could  say  it  was  more  in  the  Britisl  a>  ,, 
tradition."  David  Bruce  was  already  near  ffl  mvo| 
ing  his  50s  when  the  first  of  his  chil^j, 
dren  was  born,  and  although  his  devotioi  ^  ^ 
to  them  was  unquestionable,  he  wasn'I^Q^ 
the  kind  of  father  who  felt  the  need  to  ^  .i 
involve  himself  in  every  detail  of  theii 
daily  lives.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  M 
this  very  civilized  gentleman  fitting  ay 
drooling  baby  in  a  Snugli  over  his  Sav- 
ile  Row  suit,  or  playing  catch  on  the  or 
green  velvet  lawn  behind  the  ambas-0 
sador's  residence. 

The  Bruces  never  lost  their  close  con- 
nection with  London.  In  1970  they  moved  ^ 
to  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  famously  el- 
egant 18th-century  Albany  building  on 
Piccadilly,  where  Lord  Byron  had  lived 
and  where  their  neighbors  included  the 
actor  Terence  Stamp  and  Edward  Heath 
before  he  became  prime  minister.  Evan- 
geline has  kept  the  apartment,  and  spends  ^ 
a  part  of  each  year  there. 

David  and  Evangeline . 
Bruce  were,  by  any  stan- 
dards, a  gilded  couple. 
Born  in  1898,  David  was 
descended  from  a  distin- 
guished Scottish  family  |g 
who  had  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia long  before  the  Rev- 
olution. His  father  was  a 
senator  from  Maryland,  and  David  be- 
longed to  that  fortunate  group  of  Amer- 
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ins   immortalized  by  l   Scotl  Fitzger- 

l,  a  Princeton  classmate   who  had 

d  the  good  sense  to  be  bom  into  just 

b  right  families  in  just  the  right  coun- 

/  at  just  the  right  tunc.   In    1926  he 

arncd  Ailsa  Mellon,  the  only  daugh- 

'  of  Andrew   W.    Mellon,   the   Pitts- 

rgh    industrialist,    who    was    then 

crelary    oi'  the    Treasury.   President 

.xilidge  was  among  the  guests  at  their 

(borate  wedding.  Mellon,  who  thought 

s  son-in-law  was  brilliant  and  always 

id  enormous  respect  for  him,  gave 

m  for  his  wedding  present  $1  million. 

Inch,  cleverly  invested,  became  the  ba- 

of  the  Bruce  family  fortune.  Al- 

OUgh  the  marriage  did  not  last,  Bruce's 

endship  with  the  Mellons  did,  and 

ough  them  he  entered  the  world  of 

gh  finance.  He  became  director  of  25 

rporations,  including  Union  Pacific, 

Icoa,  and  Pan  American  Airways.  When 

ndrew  Mellon  created  the  National 

iallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  David 

nice  became  its  first  president. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  Bruce 

as  an  outspoken  proponent  of  Amer- 

an  involvement.  Since  he  was  deter- 

ined  to  work  in  public  service,  William 

ild  Bill"  Donovan,  the  founder  of 

le  O.S.S.,  precursor  of  the  C.I.A.,  not 

nly  offered  him  a  job  in  1941  but  also 

sumed  the  role  of  accidental  match- 

laker.  "I  met  Donovan  when  I  was  in 

Vashington  during  the  war,"  Evangeline 

emembered.  "He  suggested  that  I  work 

Br  the  O.S.S."  In   1942  she  was  sent 

d  London,  where  her  boss  turned  out 

be  a  tall  and  alarmingly  attractive 

irgmian.  The  postscript  to  this  part  of 

he  story  takes  place  many  years  later, 

vhen  America  was  in  the  hysterical 

trip  of  the  Clarence  Thomas/Anita 

-fill  show.  President  Bush  found  him- 

elf  next  to  Evangeline  Bruce  at  dinner 

tnd  asked  if  she  had  ever  suffered  the 

lorrendous  indignity  of  being  sexually 

tarassed  in  the  workplace.  "But  of  course 

have,"  she  replied  brightly.  "By  David 

iruce." 

Alter  London  came  Paris  in  1948, 
hen  back  to  Washington  in  '52,  then 
Bonn  in  '57,  then  London  in  '61,  then 
Paris  again  for  the  Vietnam  peace 
alks  m  '70,  and  then  Beijing  in  '73. 
Bruce  was  the  first  U.S.  envoy  to  Qu- 
ia after  Nixon's  breakthrough  visit.  In 
1974,  when  he  was  m  his  70s,  he  went 
0   Brussels  as  ambassador  to  NATO. 

I  his  was  a  grim  time  for  the  Bruces. 
Their  daughter,  (Continued  on  page  141) 
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Peter  Morton's  Hard  Rock  empire 
just  got  bigger— with  a  $90  million 
Las  Vegas  hotel  and  casino 


suJ^^A 


nd  here  he  is,  in  hamburger  heaven-the 
Ray  Kroc  of  the  Hard  Rock,  Peter  Morton, 
atop  the  wing  of  his  $10  million  Gulfstream 
III.  Of  course,  if  any  Uber-restaurateur 
has  earned  his  own  tail  numbers,  it's  this 
one,  with  his  hugely  successful  Hard  Rock 
French-fry-and-Fender  shrines  from  Sydney  to 
_i  to  Aspen  to  L.A.-where  he  also  owns  the  frighteningly  exclu- 
■e  Mortons  restaurant,  which  caters  to  the  living  legends  fetishized 
•  the  Hard  Rock  Cafes'  walls. 

And  now,  down  the  road  in  Las  Vegas,  comes  an  Italian  place 
died  Mortoni's,  which,  the  proprietor  wishes  to  announce,  has  a 
?0  million  Hard  Rock  Hotel  &  Casino  wrapped  around  it. 
Where  sagebrush  once  rambled,  "an  unparalleled  entertainment 


cornucopia"  now  rises-or  so  claims  a  vanity  tract  called  Hard  Rock 
Cafe  News.  Mr.  Morton  himself  remains  more  calm:  "It's  going  to 
be  a  small,  cool  hotel,"  he  says,  with  a  340-room  building  by  LA- 
based  architect  Frank  Israel  (the  biggest  in  Vegas  is  5,000).  Interi- 
ors are  by  the  New  York-based  Aero  Studios,  and-merciful  heav- 
ens-there is  a  plan  for  recycling  bins  in  every  room! 

Downstairs  sounds  more  fun:  you  can  gamble  with  Jimi  Hendrix 
and  Red  Hot  Chili  Pepper  chips,  swim  in  a  huge  faux  lagoon,  and 
play  socially  conscious  slot  machines,  which  spew  your  coins  di- 
rectly into  someone's  save-the-rain-forest  fund.  "This  hotel  and 
casino  is  about  today,"  says  Morton,  who  has  officially  declared 
an  intention  "to  create  a  Las  Vegas  for  a  new  generation." 

And  we  should,  perhaps,  believe  him.  After  all,  the  guy's  bet- 
ting his  tail  numbers  on  it.  -MATTHEW  TYRNAUER 


IN  THE  CHIPS 

Hard-rnckin'  restaurateur 

Peter  Morton  is  heading 

for  Las  Vegas,  where 

he"s  opening  a 

mem  hotel-casino. 
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Jeanette  Winterson  was 
Britain's  young  literary  superstar,  before  her 

penchant  for  self-promotion — 

as  well  as  for  married  women — sent  her  into  a 

stranger  orbit.  With  the  publication  of  Winterson 's 

latest  novel,  Art&  Lies, 

FIAMMETTA  ROCCO  wonders  if  her  fame 

is  destroying  her  fiction 


Gore  Vidal  once  described  Jeanette  Win- 
terson as  "the  most  interesting  writer  I 
have  read  in  20  years."  The  young  British 
author  would  be  inclined  to  agree.  She 
believes  she  is  God's  gift  to  literature. 
The  question  is:  Does  she  also  think  she 
is  God?  Perhaps. 
The  literary  heavens  over  which  Win- 
terson has  attempted  to  establish  her  do- 
minion have  been  shaken  by  the  beating 
her  reputation  has  taken  since  her  new  nov- 
el, Art  &  Lies,  was  published  in  Britain 
last  June.  Always  an  advocate  of  advanc- 
ing the  frontiers  of  fiction,  Winterson  ap- 
pears now  to  have  pushed  the  postmodernist 
creed  to  its  limit.  In  Art  &  Lies,  which 
comes  out  in  the  U.S.  this  spring,  she 
abandons  almost  every  notion  of  conven- 
tion. There  is  no  plot,  no  sense  of  time  or  place  other  than  a 
vague  setting  in  some  future  Britain  where  the  monarchy  has  been 
abolished  and  the  Church  of  England  disestablished.  There  is  no 
real  characterization.  What  you  get  instead  is  a  three-sided  sym- 
posium among  shadowy  figures  named  Handel,  Sappho,  and  Pi- 
casso, who,  with  what  one  writer  termed  "an  angry,  glittering 
resonance,"  bemoan  the  extinction  of  the  word  and  art  in  our  cul- 
ture. The  book  ends,  somewhat  inexplicably,  with  a  nine-page  re- 
production of  the  trio  from  Richard  Strauss's  opera  Der  Rosenkavalier. 
'''Art  &  Lies  is  a  dangerous  book,"  the  jacket  warns,  "banked 
with  ideas  forced  out  of  the  words  themselves,  not  words  for 
things,  but  words  that  are  living  things  with  the  power  to  move." 
Most  reviewers  assume  Winterson  wrote  the  blurb  herself. 

On  the  litem  ry  merits  of  the  book,  the  English  critics  were  vir- 
tually unanimous.  Nicci  Gerrard  (of  whom  more  anon)  wrote  in 


THE  LION  IN 
WINTERSON 

By  the  age  of  31, 

Jeanette  Winterson 

had  acquired  three 

major  literary  prizes 

for  her  novels 

Oranges  Are  Not  the 

Only  Fruit, 

The  Passion,  and 

Sexing  the  Cherry. 

Her  talent  for 

phrasing  can  leave  a 

reader  gasping. 
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The  Observer  that  Winterson's  writ- 
ing was  "bobbing  on  its  way  into 
solipsistic,  meaningless  strato- 
sphere." Peter  Kemp,  chief  fiction 
reviewer  at  The  Sunday  Times, 
noted  her  "propensity  for  scrawl- 
ing the  graffiti  of  gender-spite  across 
her  pages."  Julie  Burchill  in  The 
Spectator  took  her  knife  to  Win- 
terson's aesthetic:  "a  garish,  artifi- 
cial, bejewelled  mechanical 
nightingale  of  a  prose  style,  al- 
ways straining  for  special  effects." 

Even  kindly  James  Wood,  The 
Guardian's  chief  literary  critic,  be- 
gan his  review  in  the  sober  London 
Review  of  Books  by  announcing 
that  "each  new  book  by  Jeanette 
Winterson  is  said  to  be  poorer  than 
its  predecessor;  she  is  like  a  bibli- 
ographer's definition  of  nostalgia. 
As  her  novels  become  more  ghost- 
ly, so  they  give  off  a  stronger  vapour  of  self-promotion." 

Ah,  self-promotion.  Given  that  the  11th  commandment 
in  Britain  is  "Thou  shalt  not  blow  thine  own  trumpet," 
Winterson's  passion  for  publicity  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Two  years  ago,  she  picked  her  fifth  novel,  Written 
on  the  Body,  when  asked  to  choose  her  "Book  of  the 
Year"  for  The  Daily  Telegraph.  She  was  also  filmed  de- 
claiming from  the  gothic  Victorian  confines  of  Highgate 
Cemetery  that  she  is  the  direct  (and  only  true)  heir  to  Vir- 
ginia Woolf.  And  when  asked  last  March  by  Tfie  Sunday 
Times  to  select  her  favorite  author  writing  in  English,  Win- 
terson chose  (yes,  you've  got  it)  herself.  "No  one  working 
in  the  English  language  now  comes  close  to  my  exuber- 
ance, my  passion,  my  fidelity  to  words." 

Jeanette  Winterson  is  a  small,  spirited  woman  with  dark 
curly  hair  and  eyes  that  shine  like  thick,  ripe  berries.  Had 
she  been  born  in  the  Middle  Ages,  instead  of  1959,  she 
might  have  been  called  a  sylph,  after  the  elemental  spirits 
of  the  air  with  whom  only  mortals  of  inviolate  chastity 
could  commune.  To  this  end,  she  and  her  Australian  lover, 
Peggy  Reynolds,  are  moving  to  a  house  in  rural  Glouces- 
tershire, where,  Winterson  said,  "I  will  be  a  hermit.  And 
no  one  will  see  me  or  find  me.  And  no  one  will  be  able 
to  come  there  without  permission." 

In  her  20s,  Winterson  was  an  energetic  lesbian  seductress, 
a  "serial  Lothario,"  says  a  journalist  who  knows  her  well. 
Josephine  Balmer,  a  noted  translator  of  Sappho,  remembers 
when  Winterson,  working  then  as  an  editor  in  a  gay  pub- 
lishing house,  turned  to  her  flirtatiously  and  said,  "I'm 
sleeping  with  all  my  authors  except  you."  Winterson  keeps 
a  special  place  for  married  women  in  her  fiction  and  in  her 
life.  She  had  a  celebrated  affair  with  her  former  literary 
agent  Pat  Kavanagh,  wife  of  author  Julian  Barnes,  and  the 
initial  drama  in  Written  on  the  Body  centers  on  a  triangu- 
lar relationship  in  which  the  principal  character  seduces  the 
passionate  redhead,  Louise,  away  from  her  boring  husband. 
The  book  is  widely  believed  to  be  based  in  part  on  Win- 
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"The  more  certain 

she  becomes 
that  she  is  a  genius 

the  more  her 
writing  goes  off. 

Deteriorates. 
Disintegrates." 
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terson's  relationship  with  Pe 
gy  Reynolds,  a  passionate  r<  l 
head  whose  middle  name 
Louise. 

The  novelist  can  be  bo 
unkind  and  controlling.  "SI  1dm- 
can  have  a  relationship  wi  SN|ini 
you  as  long  as, she's  doii  i^m 
you  a  favor  or  you're  a  su  r  agent  1 
plicant,"  Balmer  says.  "She  hi  »lM* 
to  remain  in  control."  Yet    biKM'* 
her  defense,  friends  say  she   ti^^ 
capable  of  extraordinary  kin<  i  advance 
ness.  The  columnist  Nigell  U financia 
Lawson  is  still  fond  of  Wii  als  thai ' 
terson  even  though  she  say  to  «v 
the  author  "sacked"  her  as   ton.  (Tt» 
friend  when  Lawson  "sinned  ti 
by  turning  to  journalism,  a  fiel  jthes 
which  apparently  does  not  liv  lysei 
up  to  Winterson's  high  stan 
dards.  But  Lawson  still  recall: 
the  sympathetic  letter  Winterson  wrote  her  after  her  siste 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  32  of  cancer. 

Nothing  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  isolation  in  which  Win| 
terson  prepares  her  oeuvre.  "My  women  friends  and  m; 
lover  and  everybody  who  works  for  me,"  she  has  said 
"  .  .  .  really  believe  in  what  I  do,  and  they  want  to  enable 
me  to  do  it."  To  keep  fit,  Winterson  walks  her  body  blue 
through  miles  of  icy  woods.  In  the  city,  she  swims.  To  er  reader 
sharpen  her  imagination,  she  spends  four  or  five  hours  ream  ol 
each  day  just  reading.  All  of  this  she  does  for  her  writing,  alder,  tli 
which  she  undertakes  with  the  dedicated  fervor  of  a  novice  lie Mt 
preparing  to  enter  the  Carmelite  sisterhood.  She  works  in )  Jonatt 
a  shed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  of  her  current  home  lany  of 
in  London  or  in  the  cottage  in  Essex  that  she  borrows  each  taw 
autumn  from  her  friend  the  crime  writer  Ruth  Rendell. 

An  easy  way  to  begin  measuring  Winterson's  success  aslrmatio 
an  artist  is  to  note  the  three  major  literary  prizes  she  car-  oore 
ried  off  by  her  31st  birthday.  Her  first  book,  Oranges  Are 
Not  the  Only  Fruit,  won  the  Whitbread  Eirst  Novel  Award 
in  1985.  A  thinly  disguised  evocation— at  once  sad  and  hi- 
larious—of her  childhood  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  evan- 
gelical Pentecostal  Christians  who  is  "excommunicated" 
when  she  falls  in  love  with  another  woman,  Oranges  quick- 
ly won  Winterson  an  admiring  band  of  followers.  Their 
number  swelled  mightily  when  the  book  was  dramatized 
in  1990  by  the  BBC. 

Winterson  does  not  often  refer  to  her  second  novel, 
Boating  for  Beginners,  a  highly  amusing  send-up  of  the 
Old  Testament,  even  though  Gore  Vidal  and  A.  N.  Wil- 
son say  it's  their  favorite.  But  her  third  novel,  The  Pas- 
sion, received  the  John  Llewellyn  Rhys  Prize  in  1987.  The 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  presented  its 
E.  M.  Forster  Award  to  her  fourth  novel,  Sexing  the 
Cherry,  in  1990.  Before  she  was  rich  and  famous,  she 
edited  other  writers'  books  and  wrote  a  keep-fit  guide  for 
women,  which  is  astonishing  for  the  evangelical— the  do- 
as-I-say-and-you-will-be-saved   tone  it  adopts. 
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I'ri/.es  .isiclc,  Wintcrson's  appeal  foi  licr  readers  ipringf 
m  a  fervent  imagination  and  a  talent  lor  phrasing  thai 
ves  you  gasping.  These  attributes  are  combined  with  a 
adly  honesty  and  a  deft  humorous  touch  that  gives    or 

least  gave  her  writing  a  lightness  that  seems  to  have 
ided  many  feminist  writers  in  Britain. 
(She  is  firm,  to  the  point  of  intransigence,  about  her  work 
\d  how  she  manages  it.  lour  years  ago,  she  split  from 
r  agent,  Pat  Kavanagh,  and  set  up  her  own  company, 
eat  Moments  Ltd.,  to  handle  her  business.  It  has  been 
huge  success.  The  Lnglish-language  rights  for  Written  on 
'  Body  and  Art  &  Lies  (excluding  the  U.S.)  each  brought 

advance  in  the  neighborhood  of  £150,000.  And  the  last 
1  financial  statement  filed  for  Winterson's  company  re- 

s  that  in  1993  she  earned  £212,524,  ranking  her,  pub- 

ers  say,  among  the  30  best-selling  literary  authors  in 
itain.  (The  statement  also  reveals  a  taste  for  aggressive 

ounting:  the  company  deducted  £1,506  against  taxes  for 

thes  and  cleaning,  showing  that  Winterson,  who  is  usu- 

seen  in  jeans,  may  not  be  immune  to  sartorial  excess.) 

nee  upon  a  time,  few  writers,  indeed  few 
people  at  all,  seemed  so  free  and  so  de- 
termined as  Miss  Jeanette  Winterson.  Young, 
female,  working-class,  happily  lesbian,  and 
from  the  North  of  England,  Winterson 
was  able,  in  her  early  books,  to  tap  into 
the  British  weakness  for  the  underdog  and 
establish  a  vital  personal  relationship  with 
r  readers.  Her  books  were  the  sort  of  love  letters  women 
am  of  receiving,  but  rarely  do    at  least  from  men.  Liz 
.alder,  the  publishing  director  at  Bloomsbury  who  bought 
Passion  and  Sexing  the  Cherry  before  Winterson  switched 
Jonathan  Cape  with   Written  on  the  Body,  recalls  how 
d  tany  of  her  staff,  even  the  switchboard  operator,  wrote  to 
/interson  begging  her  not  to  leave  the  publishing  house. 
She  was  the  first  lesbian  writer  in  Britain  to  earn  ap- 
i   reciation  as  a  writer  first  and  lesbian  second.  What  is 
1   lore,  her  early,  training  as  a  child  preacher  has  made 
n  er— as  it  did  James  Baldwin— a  captivating  performer. 
Listening  to  her  read,"  exclaims  Caroline  Michel,  associ- 
te  publisher  at  Random  House  UK,  which  owns  Win- 
irson's  current  publisher,  Jonathan  Cape,  "is  like  abandoning 
our  soul.  There's  no  escape  from  her.  When  you  listen 
3  her  you  cannot  doubt  her." 

Winterson  has  sometimes  seemed  a  happy  amalgam 
f  Victor  Hugo's  Gavroche  and  Harper  Lee's  Scout, 
charmer  who  won  over  her  neighbors  when  she  single- 
andedly  turned  the  alleyway  behind  their  houses  into 
garden.  She  is  a  vegetarian  who  shuns  vitamin  pills, 
igarettes,  and  coffee  machines,  and  who  is,  in  general, 
n  aggressive  but  good-humored— proselytizer  for 
green"  living.  Her  writing  and  the  way  she  lives  have 
;dded  to  the  original  perception  that  she  is  wise,  funny, 
ind  wickedly  erotic.  But  writers  grow  up,  and  not  al- 
vays  happily.  The  praise  and  prizes  heaped  on  Winter- 
on's  head  appear,  in  recent  times,  to  have  overwhelmed 
>er.  This  together  with  her  self-imposed  isolation  seems 
o    have    had    the    effect    (Continued    on    page    148) 


WINTERSON'S 
WONDERLAND 


From  top: 

Jeanette  Winterson 
(top  row,  second 
from  right)  at  Oxford 
circa  1980; 

Winterson  undraped— 
the  pose  was  used 
for  the  Dutch  jacket 
of  The  Passion; 
London  literary  agent 
Pat  Kavanagh, 
\\  interson's  former  lover, 
with  her  husband, 
novelist  Julian  Barnes. 
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They  are  six  of  the  most  brilliant  countertenors  in    . 
the  world:  men  with  the  voices  of  angels— voices  the  likes^of  which 

Jjaverit  been  heard  in  200  years      \ 
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Metropolitan  Opera. 
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HIGH  NOTES 


California  native 
Brian  Asawa.  28,  is 
currently  in  Lyons 
appearing  as  Oberon 
in  A  Midsummer 
\iglir  \  Dream, 
which  he  will  later 
record  with 
Colin  Davis  and  the 
London  Symphony. 
A  graduate  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatoi 
of  Music,  Derek  Lee 
Ragin.  36  (opposite), 
sings  the  part  of  Orfeo  in 
John  Eliot  Gardiner's 
recording  of 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 


!S 


a  recital  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 
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htii  (  asanova  was  visit 

ing  Rome  in  1762,  he 
went  to  the  opera,  where 

lie  east  a  lascivious  eye 

on  the  lead  singer.  "An 

inexpressible  charm  act- 
upon  one,"  lie  wrote  m  his  memoirs, 
•  that  you  were  madly  in  love  before 
i  realized  it"  Since  women  were  not 
milted  on  the  operatic  stage  in  Rome 
til  the  19th  century,  the  singer  who 
fhralled  Casanova  was  a  young  man, 
.astrato  who  was  the  favorite  of  Car- 
tal  Borghese.  The  virtuosity  and  pu- 

of  castrato  voices,  which  combined 

sweetness  and  high  register  of  a 
(man  or  a  boy  with  the  volume  and 
eath  control  of  a  man,  sent  both 
ale  and  female  admirers  into  rap- 
hes. Baroque  composers  created  their 
bst  sensuous  roles  for  castrati,  usual- 
as  princely  lovers  or  romantic  rivals, 
.e  Ottone  and  Nero  in  Monteverdi's 
wncoronazione  di  Poppea  or  the  ill-fa  t- 

Orfeo  in  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 
ie  castrati  were  almost  exclusively 
ilian,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe  un- 
tered  male  "countertenors,"  such  as 
enry  Purcell,  sang  soprano  roles.  In 
ly  case,  the  castrato  craze,  which  start- 
I  in  the  16th  century,  ended  well  he- 
re 1829,  when  the  last  castrato  appeared 
istage.  The  end  came  about  partly  be- 
luse  of  reservations  concerning  the 
trgery  that  made  castrati  possible  (or- 
liectomy,  removal  of  the  testicles,  per- 
irmed  while  the  subject  was  in  an  opium 
dze  or  a  scalding  bath)  and  partly  be- 
luse  tastes  changed.  The  romantics,  with 
ieir  passion  for  the  tenor  voice,  were 

dominate  opera  well  into  the  20th 
ntury.  Then,  in  the  1950s,  the  early- 
»usic  revival  set  in.  Alfred  Deller,  the 
rst  great  modern  countertenor,  made 
lore  than  70  recordings,  but  onstage 
le  roles  created  for  countertenors  usu- 
lly  went  to  women.  Marilyn  Home 
nd  Janet  Baker  spent  much  of  their 
areers  banging  around  with  swords 
nd  armor.  That  there  is  now  a  fresh 
rop  of  extraordinary  countertenors  to 
ike  on  these  parts  is  one  consequence 
f  the  popular  appetite  for  Baroque 
msic  and  authentic  performances. 
Tiese  young  singers  have  rich,  flexible 
oiees  that  produce  a  brilliant  sound 
hat  is  as  close  as  we  will  come  to  what 
u rued  on  Casanova  and  the  18th-cen- 
ury  ladies.  It  is  like  no  other  sound  in 
nusie.  Unearthly.  Beyond  gender. 
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CHARLES 
IN  CHARGE? 


He  says  he's  no 
role  model, 
but  Barkley  talks 
about  running 
for  governor  of 
Alabama  in  1998. 


Barkleys 

Last  Shot 

Charles  Barkley,  basketball's  mesmerizing, 
trash-talking  miracle  man  is  bowing  out;  this  season 
is  his  final  chance  for  the  thing  that  will  make 
him  whole,  an  N.B.A.  championship  for  the 
Phoenix  Suns.  FRANK  DEFORD  explains  Barkleys 
big  bad  facade,  and  visits  with  the  private  Charles 


t's  amazing,"  Charles  Barkley  observes,  reflecting  upon  the  state  of  his 
head.  He  makes  observations  all  the  time,  about  all  manner  of  things, 
alternately  inducing  stupefaction  and  fatigue  from  those  within  earshot. 
The  Arizona  Republic  has  even  assigned  a  reporter  to  shadow  Barkley 
on  Phoenix  Sun  game  days,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his 
sundry  and  eclectic  pronouncements  in  a  column  entitled  "The  Barkley 
Beat."  Surely,  in  all  of  human  history,  this  must  be  a  first:  having  space 
set  aside,  regularly,  reserved  for  one  man's  bons  mots,  as  yet  unsaid. 

"Yes,  it  is,  very  amazing,"  Barkley  goes  on.  Although  The  Arizona 
Republic  Barkley-observation  beat  reporter  is  not  on  the  case  at  this  mo- 
ment, Barkley  is  opining  about  how  utterly  fascinating  it  is  that  while 
white  men  with  shaved  heads  invariably  look  pretty  damned  awful  black 
men  can  grow  even  more  handsome  sans  hair.  "If  I  didn't  shave  my 
head  I'd  have  a  helicopter  look,"  he  reveals,  "and  I  don't  like  that."  I 
take  a  helicopter  look  to  mean  what  was  called  a  monk's  pate  in  less 
technological  times.  Barkley  grasps  his  skull  tenderly,  as  Hamlet  to  Yorick. 
with  the  affection  born  of  familiarity. 

Notwithstanding  his  noble  crown,  it  is  Barkley's  body  that  is  trul\  ex- 
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traordinary.  Charles  Barkley's  body 
defies  explanation,  much  as  engineers 
concluded  that  a  bumblebee  is  aero- 
dynamically  impossible.  The  National 
Basketball  Association  persists  in  list- 
ing him  at  six  feet  six  inches,  while 
he  himself  acknowledges  being  no  more 
than  six  feet  four  and  three-quarters— 
and  with  a  weight  that  is  a  cost  over- 
run somewhere  upwards  of  250.  And 
yet.  playing  forward,  lost  in  the  tim- 
berland  of  seven -foot  behemoths,  he's 
the  one  who  manages  to  grab  the 
ball,  to  score.  It  is  mystical,  nearly. 

Even  in  Barkley's  first  year  at  Au- 
burn University,  when  the  rival  team's 
fans  hooted  and  hurled  pizza  boxes  at 
the  chubby  freshman,  when  he  was 
saddled  with  such  dreadful  sobriquets 
as  the  Crisco  Kid,  Boy  Gorge,  and  Food 
World,  he  somehow  divined  his  bless- 
ing. "I  knew  then."  he  says.  "I  knew 
I  could  average  10  rebounds  a  game 
for  the  next  10  years.  Wherever  I  played. 
I  knew."  For  somehow,  in  the  athlet- 
ic vernacular,  Charles  Barkley  "ex- 
plodes." With  other  great  basketball 
players,  you  marvel.  Look  at  hint  do 
that!  With  Barkley,  you  wonder.  How 
docs  he  do  that'.'  At  last,  struggling, 
he  himself  is  left  to  suggest  the  an- 
swer: "God  is  in  my  body." 

Yet  for  all  Barkley's  personal  pre- 
eminence—he was  voted  the  league's 
most  valuable  player  in  1992-93,  when 
Michael  Jordan  was  still  gracing  bas- 
ketball—he has  never  led  his  team  to 
a  championship.  Not  in  high  school, 
not  in  college,  not  in  the  N.B.A.  "It's 
not  fair,"  says  Kevin  Johnson,  a  sage 
young  teammate.  "No  one  in  the  world 
is  more  generous  than  Charles,  and  hell 
always  be  a  great  player.  But  if  we 
don't  win,  he'll  never  be  complete." 

Of  course  basketball  is  a  team  game. 
Of  course.  Of  course  no  single  play- 
er—especially one  so  irregularly  sized— 
can  will  victory  for  a  whole  team.  But 
that  is  rational.  That  is  intellectual. 
The  rare  great  players  whose  teams  do 
not  once  triumph  are  cruelly  cursed, 
forever  to  be  remembered  as  what  the 
British  call  A  Nearly  Man. 

The  1993-94  season  was  the  one 
meant  to  be  Phoenix's— to  be  Barkley's— 
at  last.  Instead,  it  was  a  desultory  year 
for  all  as  Barkley  floundered,  with  in- 
juries to  both  his  back  and  knees.  De- 
spairing, he  decided  to  quit  basketball 
and  move  on  to  his  next  incarnation, 
which  he  fancies  to  be  governor  of  his 
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native  Alabama— the  first  African-Amer- 
ican Republican  governor  in  history. 
But  then,  this  summer,  going  on  32, 
he  underwent  rehabilitation  for  his  back 
and  decided  to  return  for  one  more 
season,  the  one  to  remember  him  by. 
Barkley  needs  a  victory  season  all 
the  more  because  he  has  no  fond 
memory  of  a  single,  perfect  game  to 
embrace  over  time.  For  all  the  rebounds 
and  baskets,  the  only  game  that  re- 
mains in  his  mind,  all  but  obsessing 
him,  is  the  one  a  few  years  ago  when 
Charles  Barkley  .  .  .  spit. 

The  usual  celebrity  fa- 
cade is  the  one  by 
which  famous  people 
who  are  absolute  sons 
of  bitches  in  real  life 
artfully  maintain  a 
positive  image.  Bark- 
ley is  the  reverse,  the 
teddy  bear  who  seeks 
to  portray  himself  as  a  meanie.  "He 
thinks  that  gives  him  an  edge,"  his  wife, 
Maureen,  explains.  "He  thinks  it  in- 
timidates people."  She  pauses.  "I  mean, 
off  the  court,  too."  Barkley  hasn't  the 
disposition  to  stay  rude  one-on-one, 
so  he  must  be  outrageous  publicly.  Be- 
sides, it's  a  profitable  persona;  in  mod- 
ern sport,  ogres  sell  better  than  do 
ail-American  boys. 

So.  in  his  Nike  commercials,  Barkley 
is  paired  against  Godzilla,  monster  to 
monster;  he  kills  a  referee  in  opera 
bouffe;  more  shameful  yet,  he  growls 
thusly  at  the  children  of  America:  "I 
am  not  a  role  model.  I  am  not  paid 
to  be  a  role  model.  I  am  paid  to  wreak 
havoc  on  a  basketball  court.  Parents 
should  be  role  models.  Just  because  I 
can  dunk  a  basketball  doesn't  mean 
I  should  raise  your  kids."  So,  when  he 
was  the  host  on  Saturday  Night  Live, 
his  opening  monologue  consisted  of  tak- 
ing on  Barney,  the  hyperlovable  purple 
dinosaur,  and  mauling  him  (for  which 
Maureen  was  all  but  assaulted  by  a 
mother  and  child  at  the  local  Toys 
"R"  Us  a  few  days  later).  So,  when 
someone  sincere  in  Phoenix  asked 
Barkley  what  he  would  be  doing  if  he 
didn't  play  basketball,  he  declared  that 
he  would  be  in  "video  porn."  So,  he 
calls  himself  a  "90s  nigger,"  infuriating 
whites,  and  praises  the  vision  of  Dan 
Quayle,  infuriating  blacks.  So,  when 
he  and  Maureen  were  separated,  he 
enjoyed  a  well-publicized  fling  with 


W 
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Madonna,  infuriating  all  God-fear 
men  and  women  of  good  taste, 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

Only  occasionally  does  the  show  bj 
over  for  real.  In  Chicago,  there  wa: 
saloon  fracas.  In  Milwaukee,  he  cloc! 
a  guy  who  trailed  him.  In  the  first  ga 
of  the  Barcelona  Olympics,  with 
whole  world  watching  the  fabled  Dre; 
Team,  he  gratuitously  clobbered  a  po 
gaunt    Angolan    player,    then    co 
pounded  the  assault  by  protesting, 
repentant:   "How  was  I  to  know 
wasn't  carrying  a  spear?" 

I  remember  chatting  with  Char 
a  couple  days  later,  outside  his  hot 
and  timidly  venturing  that  he  mig 
lighten  up  under  the  glare  of  huma 
kind.  He  snarled,  "Hey,  Frank,  th< 
don't  like  us  and  we  don't  like  thern 
Off  the  court,  too. 

And  then,  one  night  in  New  Jerse 
he  spit.  Purposely.  On  a  fan.  No  rrn 
ter  what  else,  that  is  the  moment  th 
counts.  "Don't  be  fooled,"  Mauree 
says.  "That  was  a  major,  major,  nu  ltd 
jor  occurrence  in  Charles's  life.  It  ju 
eats  him  alive.  Still."  That,  you  se 
appears  to  be  the  single  episode  the  |tl 
makes  Charles  Barkley  wonder  wh 
he  really  is.  That  is  his  question. 

Everything  else  is  his  answers. 

The  private  Barkley  can  be  corrlti 
pletely  unaffected.  Like  our  true-blu  Le\ 
heroes  are  supposed  to,  he  really  doe  talkr 
visit  sick  children— and  without  alert  uYm 
ing  the  Eyewitness  News  mobile  uni  folk 
or  "The  Barkley  Beat."  He  suffers  fans  pm 
Even  the  press.  "People  won't  believ<  Lw 
me,"  says  Howard  White,  who  man  Icriti 
ages  Nike's  pro-basketball  relations  jpe 
"when  I  tell  them  Charles  is  one  o  us 
the  best  people  I've  ever  known  ii 
my  life."  Barkley  is  like  one  of  those 
travel  stories— with  headlines  such  as 
THE  NEWARK  NOBODY  KNOWS  or  SUR 

prising  Paraguay!— that  no  one  real 
ly  accepts. 

The  citizens  of  Arizona  were  in 
awe  (and  some  fear)  of  Barkley's  ar- 
rival in  1992,  after  he  was  traded 
from  the  Philadelphia  76ers  to  the  Suns 
But  then  they  were  shocked  to  dis 
cover  that  he  just  shows  up  places, 
like  normal  people  do.  The  time  in  Bar-  \\ 
celona  when  he  snapped  to  me  so 
bitterly  about  foreigners  was  followed 
soon  enough  by  one  of  his  famous 
promenades  down  Las  Ramblas,  where 
he  kibitzed  and  hoisted  beers  with  cap- 
tivated fans  and  natives.  Meanwhile, 
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«  s  Dream  Team  colleagues  remained 
)led  up  in  their  $900-a-night  rooms 

u  >    their  fortress  hotel. 

'( :  Barkley  is  even  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
>orts  fan.  That  may  not  sound  sur- 
rising.  but  most  hotshot  stars  really 
■n't  into  the  games  they  don't  play, 
arkley  knows  statistics  and  all  that 
uff.  "1  just  love  sports,"  he  gushes, 
il  love  watching  greatness."  He  listens 

ie  i>  talk  radio,  and  will  call  in,  just  like 
ny  Vinny  or  Bubba.  On  one  occasion, 
hen  he  heard  a  lady  from  Jersey  com- 
bining on  the  air  about  No.  34,  he 
ing  up  the  station,  got  in  touch  with 
is  critic,  and  sent  a  limo,  with  cham- 
agne  and  flowers,  to  fetch  her  to 
is  next  game. 

arkley  makes  sense 
only  if  you  appreci- 
ate that  none  of  what 
has  happened  to  him 
is  logical.  Were  it  not 
for  the  freak  spon- 
taneous combustion 
that  no  one  has  ever 
before  found  hidden 
i  such  a  body,  Charles  Barkley  would 
'C  .i  very  fat  and  uneducated  fellow 
,ith  a  helicopter  top  down  in  Leeds, 
Alabama,  punching  a  time  clock  and 
Bering  unrestrained  opinions  that  none 
f  the  other  guys  on  the  loading  dock 
nould  pay  anj  attention  to. 

Most  sports  superstars  are  so  natu- 
ally  brilliant  that  they  are  identified 


bj  the  time  they're  M  oi   14 

Quickly,    they    become   spoiled 

little  princes.  But  as  late  as  his 
junioi  yeai  in  high  school.  Wade 
Barkley   they  si  ill  call  him  by 

his  middle  name  down  home 

was  an  undistinguished,  over- 
weighl  five-foot-ten-inch  substi- 
tute on  an  unremarkable  team 
Incredibly,  in  barely  six  years,  the 
pudgy  duckling  would  go  from 
being  the  sixth-  or  seventh-best 
player  at  a  small-town  high  school 
to  being  one  of  the  six  or  sev- 
en best  players  in  the  world. 

This  is  why  the  guffaws  that 
have  greeted  Barkley's  solemn 
pronouncement  that  he  plans  to 
run  for  governor  of  Alabama  as 
early  as  '98  should  be  some- 
what restrained;  he  has  pulled  off 
this  kiss-a-frog  stuff  once  be- 
fore. Says  the  future  candidate 
in  his  best  Horatio-Alger-Meets- 
the-Comeback-Kid  style:  '"I  think  if 
you're  good  from  the  beginning  it  stunts 
your  growth,  your  drive.  Out  of  every- 
thing I've  accomplished— everything— I 
still  think  the  most  important  thing  ever 
was  proving  everybody  wrong  about 
me.  God  gave  me  a  special  gift,  but  / 
have  taken  it  a  long  way."  Indeed, 
Barkley  possesses  such  supreme  confi- 
dence that  by  now  he  has  faith  that 
he  can  mandate  victory  in  any  bas- 
ketball game.  "If  I'm  healthy  and  if  I 
can  get  a  little  he'p"— residual  traces 
of  his  southern  accent  pop  up  occa- 
sionally—"I  can  make  the  play  so  we 
can  win.  Yes,  I  believe  that." 
Really  and  truly? 

"I  believe  that  so  much  that  if  we 
don't  win  when  it  gets  to  that  point, 
I'm  in  shock." 

Of  course,  as  with  any  politician, 
we  must  be  wary  of  Barkley's  claims. 
He  is  the  man,  after  all,  who  pub- 
lished an  autobiography  entitled  Out- 
rageous, and  then,  to  prove  the  point, 
charged  he  had  been  misquoted  in  his 
own  book.  But  someone  most  familiar 
with  the  high-flown  Barklevan  rhetoric- 
Jerry  Colangelo,  the  Suns'  president 
offers  this  formula:  "'Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  time  Charles  knows  exactly 
what  he's  saying.  Only  I  percent  is  he 
off  the  wall." 

Whether  the  dream  of  sleeping  in 
George  Wallace's  old  bed  is  a  quixot- 
ic part  of  that  goofy  I  percent  Charles 
or  the  adult   version  of  I'll-show-the- 


world  ( rovernoi  Barkle)  is  (till  a  work 
in  progress,  His  platform 
little  more  than  ending  welfare,  then 
passing  those    avinj  ■  to  the 

public  schools.  Despite  having  him- 
self been  an  indifferent,  even  evasive 
student,  Barkle)  is  passionate  on  the 
subjeel  ol  education.  "Maybe  you  have- 
to  come  from  ni>  background  to  un- 
derstand how  insecure  a  kid  is  if  he 
doesn't  have  an  education."  he  says, 
going  off  on  something  of  an  embry- 
onic stump  speech.  "But.  no.  all  we 
do  is  tell  'em  on  TV.  Y'all  must  have 
a  big  house  and  a  nice  car  and  fan- 
cy clothes,  and  then  we're  surprised 
when  they  go  out  and  try  to  get  'em. 
The  first  thing  we've  got  to  do  in  this 
country  is  find  a  different  message  to 
send  to  our  kids." 

Then  he  snorts  at  a  favorite  pro- 
vision of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus in  the  crime  bill.  "Thirty  million 
into  midnight  basketball— that's  a 
Band-Aid  on  a  bullet  wound.  The  real 
criminals  aren't  gonna  be  playin'  any 
basketball  come  midnight.  Why  don't 
they  take  that  $30  million  and  put  it 
into  scholarships?" 

Barkley  can  be  a  master  of  flam- 
boyance, but  as  a  novice  candidate,  if 
only  because  he  is  still  feeling  his  wax. 
he  is  more  studied  and  earnest,  more 
.  .  .  political.  "I  guarantee  you  there 
won't  be  a  boy  or  girl  who  wouldn't 
take  a  scholarship  if  they  gave  it  to 
him.  I  givfe  out  three  scholarships  my- 
self, and  they're  all  academic.  Not  ath- 
letic. I'm  just  so  sick  of  athletics  and 
blacks."  His  voice  rises.  He's  growing 
more  animated,  on  more  familiar 
ground.  "All  you  ever  hear  is  we  run 
for  1,000  yards  and  we  dunk.  You 
make  20  points,  you  get  10  rebounds, 
they'll  find  you.  Oh.  they'll  come  and 
find  you.  But  you  make  straight  A's  in 
the  same  school,  they  don't  even  know 
you're  there.  And  that's  sad.  That's 
very  sad  about  this  country." 

But  if  his  politics  are  mostly  only 
emotional  so  far.  and  his  deportment 
tends  to  the  radical,  he  certainly  is  a 
Republican,  culturally  and  fiscally  con- 
servative. For  example,  his  controver- 
sial I'm-no-role-model  Nike  com- 
mercial which  he  proposed  himself— 
brought  down  a  firestorm  of  criticism 
that  he  was  selfish  and  irresponsible. 
His  prime  nemesis  in  Philadelphia. 
Stan  Hochman  of  the  Daily  News,  la- 
beled it  "despicable."  Barkley,  though. 
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remains  proud  and  faithful  to  the  mes- 
sage, which  he  sees  as  pro-family.  His 
point  is  that  athletes  are  not  surro- 
gates, just  celebrities;  parents  themselves 
must  assume  responsibility. 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Haley  Barbour,  pro- 
fesses to  be  intrigued  by  a  Barkley 
candidacy.  He  cites  new  congressman 
Sonny  Bono  and  former  congressman 
Fred  Grandy,  late  of  Tlie  Love  Boat, 
as  Republicans  who  were  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  voters  despite  their  hav- 
ing matriculated  in  politics  from  a 
weightless  professional  past.  "I  mean, 
Grandy  played  a  stooge,  really,"  Bar- 
bour says.  And,  of  course,  how  can 
the  party  forget  that  a  somewhat  more 
serious  actor  became  president,  while 
a  former  football  player  may  well  be 
the  next  G.O.R  standard-bearer. 

Barkley's  color  is  likewise  appeal- 
ing for  Republican  cross-casting.  Says 
Armstrong  Williams,  the  black  con- 
servative writer  and  radio  host  of  The 
Right  Side,  "We  have  to  start  some- 
where convincing  African -Americans 
to  get  off  the  Democratic  plantation, 
and  how  better  to  do  it  than  with  some- 
one like  Charles  with  a  high  profile?" 

Besides.  Barkley  is  every  bit  a  Re- 
publican, well,  fat  cat.  Barkley's  moth- 
er in  1988:  "But,  Charles,  Bush  will 
only  work  for  the  rich  people."  BarkJey: 
"But,  Mom,  I  am  rich."  He  earns  $8- 
mil  lion -plus  in  salary  and  endorsements, 
resides  in  some  of  the  best  suburbs  in 
America,  possesses  all  the  finest  ac- 
coutrements, including  a  Japanese  Lexus 
and  an  American  Ford  Bronco,  and 
plays  golf  with  other  squires  at  the  na- 
tion's most  exclusive  country  clubs. 

Apart  from  alighting  from  a  golf 
cart  to  take  about  85  to  90  swings  a 
round,  Barkley  faithfully  subscribes  to 
that  dictum  of  another  maverick  capital- 
ist, the  late  Henry  Ford,  who  declared, 
"Exercise  is  bunk.  If  you  are  healthy 
you  don't  need  it,  if  you  are  sick  you 
shouldn't  take  it."  Most  players  duti- 
fully work  out  in  the  off-season,  but, 
in  basketball  parlance,  Barkley  is  an 
old  31,  his  back  buckled  from  the 
years  of  fat  and  lazy  summers,  then 
of  lugging  his  avoirdupois  at  warp  speed 
across  the  hardwood. 

In  the  late  1980s,  as  his  76er  team 
began  to  erode  around  him,  Barkley 
took  a  lot  of  heat  from  the  famously 
vituperative  Philadelphia  sports  press. 
"Philadelphia  is  not  a  good  place  to 


lose,"  he  intones,  more  didactically  t' 
mournfully.  By   1991,  Barkley  was 
frustrated  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  L 
that  he  openly  petitioned  other  teams 
trade  for  him.  He  took  to  brooding 
home.  His  marriage  grew  brittle,  th 
shattered.  In  Leeds,  his  younger  bro 
er  Darryl  had  had  drug-related  pn 
lems  with  the  law,  and  Barkley  felt 
fame  had  belittled  and  tormented  I 
brother. 

Everywhere,  too,  he  began  to  he 
the  whispers  that  he  would  never  qu 
succeed.  He  couldn't  win  in  hi 
school,  he  couldn't  win  in  colleg  | 
and  .  .  .  "Somewhere  along  the  way 
got  lost,"  he  says  now  upon  refle 
tion.  "I  let  people  convince  me  th 
I'm  nothing  if  I  don't  win  a  chamt 
onship.  If  I  believe  that,  I'm  stupi 
But"— a  sigh— "I  believed  it." 

His  back  began  to  bother  him  moi 
He  railed  publicly  against  his  tear 
mates.  In  one  silly  wrangle,  he  ev< 
got  himself  in  trouble  with  the  leagi 
for  joking  about  betting  on  his  ow 
games.  It  was  getting  harder  and  har< 
er  to  be  Charles  BarkJey.  And  final  1 
one  night  on  the  road,  playing  again 
the  woeful  New  Jersey  Nets,  it  ha 
pened.  The  76ers  struggled;  the  cri 
against  No.  34  rained  down.  Whe 
the  Nets  tied  the  score,  Barkley  turne 
to  the  crowd.  He  spit.  Purposely.  H] 
spit  on  a  fan.  A  little  eight-year-old  gir 

» 
lthough  BarkJey 
sometimes  unfaiil 
ly  tagged  with  ai 
uncomplimentary 
epithet  relating  t<f 
the  area  of  thJ 
central  derriere,  i| 
is  altogether  ac 
curate  to  describe 
him  as  anal.  This  prissy  fellow  ever 
makes  up  his  bed  in  hotels,  and  wherl 
ever   he    lives— Phoenix    in    season! 
Philadelphia  in  summer,  Alabama  or 
visits— "I  just  walk  around  the  house 
looking  for  dirty  stuff."  Maureen  re-l 
ports  that  after  a  game,  at  three  oif 
four  in  the  morning,  she  has  hearc 
Charles   vacuuming   downstairs, 
awoken  to  see  him  zealously  Windex-j 
ing  the  mirrors  that  line  the  long  hal!-| 
way  from  their  bedroom. 

This  house,  which  was  Charles'sl 
bachelor  abode,  lies  just  outside  Phil-I 
adelphia,  on  the  Main  Line,  surrounded! 
by  Tudor  and  (Continued  on  page  146)\ 


"I  give  out 


three  scholarships, 

all  academic. 

Not  athletic.  I'm  just 

so  sick  of  athletics 

and  blacks." 
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Nina  and  YVassily  Kand 
who  was  twice  her  ag«£, 
in  the  20s.  Opposite,  the  vidow 
Nina  surrounded  by 
Kandinskys  in  her  apartment 
outside  Paris  in  1953. 


Wassily,  the  widowed  Nina  Kandinsky  began  selling  off  his 

increasingly  valuable  paintings.  JOHN  RICHARDSON  traces  Nina's 

spiral  of  vanity  and  extravagance  as  she  acquired  sables, 

a  chalet  in  Gstaad,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  jewels — 

including  the  $930,000  Carrier  diamond  necklace  that  may  have 

led  to  her  mysterious  murder  in  Gstaad 
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senior 

curator  at  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Magdalena  Dabrowski, 
has  brought  off  a  coup  that  exhibi- 
tion organizers  the  world  over  have 
tried  and  failed  to  achieve.  For  a 
show  opening  this  month  she  has 
managed  to  assemble,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  all  seven  of  Wassily  Kandin- 
sky's surviving  Compositions— key 
works  that  he  saw  as  his  "sym- 
phonies"—as  well  as  a  number  of  re- 
lated studies.  Dabrowski's  greatest  feat 
is  to  have  persuaded  the  Russians  to 
lend  what  is  arguably  Kandinsky's  mas- 
terpiece, Composition  VII  (1913),  the 
painting  the  artist  most  hated  leav- 
ing behind  when  he  quit  his  native 
land  in  1921.  With  its  cataclysmic  en- 
ergy and  dynamic  color— as  fiery  and 
sulfurous  as  a  volcano  in  eruption— 
this  painting  might  be  said  to  antic- 
ipate the  big  bang  of  war  and  revolution 
that  was  soon  to  detonate  Russia  as 
well  as  most  of  Europe.  Kandinsky's 
greatness  lies  in  his  being  the  first 
artist  to  discover  how  to  express  this 
ominousness  as  well  as  a  measure  of 
lyrical  spirituality  in  abstract,  seem- 
ingly orchestral  terms. 

A  streak  of  Oriental  fatalism— a  qual- 
ity Kandinsky  may  have  inherited 
from  one  of  his  great-grandmothers,  a 
Mongolian  princess— makes  itself  felt 
in  some  of  these  pre-1914,  cosmolog- 
ical  paintings.  This  belief  in  the  work- 
ings of  fate  is  something  the  artist 
shared  with  his  wife  Nina.  In  her 
memoirs,  she  recounts  how  they  both 
believed  in  astrology  and  frequently 
had  their  horoscopes  read.  Indeed, 
before  she  met  Kandinsky,  Nina  had 
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consulted  a  Moscow  fortune-teller 
whose  predictions  were  so  uncannily 
accurate  that  the  police  later  threw 
her  out  of  the  city.  After  informing 
Nina  that  she  would  marry  a  famous 
man,  the  fortune-teller  asked  her  to 
come,  back  for  more  predictions.  She 
stayed  away,  which  was  probably  just 
as  well.  Had  she  returned,  she  might 
have  discovered  that  her  long  life  would 
end  in  a  grisly  murder,  brought  about 
by  her  own  vanity. 

Like  many  foolish,  once,  pretty 
women,  Nina  lied  about  her  past  and 
her  age.  She  seems  to  have  been  in 
her  early  20s  when  she  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  50-year-old  artist 
(Kandinsky's  first  marriage,  to  a  cousin, 
had  ended  in  amicable  divorce)  and, 
as  she  whimsically  put  it,  brought  spring 
into  the  autumn  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
turbulent  time.  While  the  Kandinskys 
were  honeymooning  in  February  1917, 
revolution  broke  out  in  Russia.  It 
turns  out  that  Nina  was  two  months 
pregnant  when  she  married:  a  boy, 
Volodya,  was  born  in  September  1917, 
but  he  died  of  a  virus  in  1920.  Until 
after  Nina's  death,  nobody  outside  Rus- 
sia was  ever  privy  to  this  fact,  according 
to  Vivian  Endicott  Barnett,  the  Kandin- 
sky scholar,  who  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish it. 

If  we  believe  Nina's  self-aggrandiz- 
ing memoirs,  she  was  of  noble  de- 
scent, the  daughter  of  a  General  de 
Andreevsky.  One  of  the  most  serious 
interpreters  of  the  artist's  work,  how- 
ever, has  said  privately  that  Nina  had 
in  fact  been  Kandinsky's  maid.  What- 
ever her  origins,  she  proved  to  be  the 
perfect  wife  for  an  exigent  and  some- 
what moody  intellectual,  who  had 
turned  down  a  professorship  of  ju- 
risprudence to  fulfill  himself  as  a 
poet,  theoretician,  and  painter  of  ge- 
nius. Kandinsky  was  the  least  bohemian 
and  most  bourgeois  of  modern  mas- 
ters—contemptuous of  the  disorder 
endemic  to  most  artists'  studios.  "A 
dirty  studio,"  he  once  remarked  prig- 
gishly,  "is  a  sign  of  bad  taste.  ...  I 
could  paint  in  a  dinner  jacket."  Kandin- 
sky kept  his  workroom  as  neat  as  a 
high-tech  lab. 

Nina  had  little  or  no  culture,  but 
she  took  great  pains  to  be  a  credit  to 
her  husband:  always  elegantly  dressed, 
she  was  an  exemplary  housekeeper 
and  bookkeeper  as  well  as  an  affec- 
tionate and  attractive  wife.  For  better 


or  worse,  she  banished  the  Sturm 
Drang  from  Kandinsky's  life.  Hei 
forth  his  work  would  be  more  joyc 
albeit  a  touch  dry.  It  could  not  h 


been  easy  for  Nina  to  leave  Rus 
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and  start  life  anew  in  Germany.  If 
Bauhaus,  where  the  artist  went  to  te; 
in   1922,  was  a  paradise  for  teach 
and  students,  it  was  less  so  for  fac 
wives.  The  Bauhaus  women— Lily 
Julia  Feininger,  Tut  Schlemmer,  Ne 
van  Doesburg,  Lucia  Moholy-Na; 
liked  Nina  well  enough,  but,  as  one 
them  said,  she  had  no  real  understand 
of  the  modern  movement.  The  fi 
that  Kandinsky  squandered  part  of 
first  Bauhaus  paycheck  on  a  pair 
black-and-white  pearl  earrings  for  N 
must  have  struck  these  daunting  wo 
as  a  measure  of  his  indulgence  and 
lack  of  seriousness. 

Kandinsky  proved  to  be  one 
the  Bauhaus's  most  effective  tea 
ers.  Besides  being  technically  inve 
tive,  he  had  a  highly  organized  mir 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  pi 
losophy,  music,  and  the  art  of  oth  f. 
cultures.  Because  he  was  also  a  gre  Kl0 
communicator,  students  revered  hir  ^wa) 
The  Kandinskys  stayed  on  at  tl  N10 
school  until  the  Nazis  shut  it  dow 
In  1933  they  moved  to  Paris  and  s 
themselves  up  in  a  modest  apartmei  ^ 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  new  buildin 
in  Neuilly.  Despite  Kandinsky's  grov 
ing  fame— particularly  in  the  Unite  N« 
States,  where  Solomon  Guggenheii  '•  insii 
was  stockpiling  his  paintings— th  wed 
artist's  work  failed  to  find  favor  i  f a  ch< 
chauvinistic  Paris.  He  and  his  wif  unoif 
were  never  in  want,  but  they  werdtte 
obliged  to  live  simply,  not  least  be  I  ^ 
cause  of  the  war.  Visits  to  the  cine  ouldn" 
ma  and  occasional  concerts  wer'tn 
virtually  their  only  treats.  It  was  no  n  si 
until  after  Kandinsky's  death,  short  e  pla\ 
ly  before  the  end  of  World  War  IF  and 
in  1944,  that  his  work  began  to  ap  id  w! 
preciate  in  value.  Hitherto  overshad  %  1 
owed  by  genius,  demure  little  Ninstp 
now  had  the  means  to  be  a  celebri 
ty  in  her  own  right. 

Unscrupulous  dealers  have  developed 
all  kinds  of  strategies  for  the  exploita-  ie  pc 
tion  of  artists'  widows:  women  who  have 
often  sacrificed  happiness,  health,  evenffle 
sanity  on  the  altar  of  art;  women  who 
have  been  too  busy  ministering  to  the 
master— washing  his  brushes  as  well  as 
his  clothes,  acting  as  muse,  model,  cook, 
secretary,  agent,  driver,  and  in  some 
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g  procuress   to  have  a  life  of  their 

(  ivannc's  widow  is  a  case  m  point 

r  posing  for  years  on  end  like  an 

le    always,  it  seems,  in  the  same  black 

1    she  was  ready  for  plucking.  On 

ig  invited  to  a  famous  dealer's  plush 

i  in  Monte  Carlo,  she  demurred  on 

grounds  that  she  didn't  have  the 

it  clothes.  No  problem:  the  dealer's 

;  would  fix  her  up  with  a  couturi- 

When  Madame  Cezanne  lost  more 

a  she  could  afford  at  the  casino, 

host  agreed  to  settle  her  debts  in 

hange  for  some  of  the  watercolors 

•ed  away  in  her  attic. 
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ina  Kandinsky  was  not  as 
gullible  as  Marie-Hortense 
Cezanne.  She  was  canny  about 
money  and  fearful  of  being 
ripped  off  or  robbed.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  was  also  vain 
and  susceptible  to  men,  es- 
pecially younger  men.  A  sharp 
and  unctuous  dealer  named 
Aime  Maeght,  who  had  re- 
iitly  transferred  his  gallery  from 
•nnes  to  Paris,  had  no  problem  worm- 
his  way  into  her  confidence.  By  trad- 
,  butter  and  eggs  from  his  wife's  dairy 
siness  for  paintings  and  drawings 
m  Bonnard,  Matisse,  and  other  artists 
the  coast,  Maeght  had  done  very 
11  during  the  war.  He  did  even  bet- 
when  he  moved  to  Paris  and  signed 
Braque  and  Miro.  Once  he  had  his 
)t  inside  Nina's  door,  Maeght  en- 
lUraged  her  to  splurge— enjoy  herself 
a  change.  The  more  she  splurged, 
more  art  she*  was  obliged  to  sell, 
d  the  more  Maeght  profited.  After 
those  years  of  hardship,  why 
juldn't  she  treat  herself  to  a  car  and 
iver  and  clothes  from  Balenciaga? 
ice  she  was  Russian,  why  shouldn't 
e  play  Lady  Bountiful  with  the  vod- 
and  caviar  and  wear  a  sable  coat? 
id  why,  above  all,  shouldn't  she  in- 
ilge  her  as  yet  unindulged  passion 
jewelry?  Rubies,  sapphires,  above 
emeralds  reminded  her  of  Kandin- 
y's  resplendent  sense  of  color. 
By  treating  Nina  as  deferentially  as 
:  potentates  to  whom  they  tradi- 
inally  cater,  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  he- 
me her  favorite  jewelers.  They  created 
number  of  magnificent  pieces  for 
:r.  "Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  are  my  fam- 
Nina  would  declare,  and  in  ret- 
•spect  it  looks  as  if  their  jewels,  too, 
.•came  a  surrogate  for  this  lonely 
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Rubies,  sapphires, 
above  all  emeralds 
reminded  her  of 
j^dinskv's  sense  of  color. 
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Anticipate  the  big  bang 
of  war  and  revolution  soon 
k        to  detonate  Russia. 
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Nina  Kandinsl^y,  in  her 
multicolored  Vai  Cjeef  &  Arpels 
parure,  being  decorated 
by  the  French  minister  of  culture 
in  1976.  Opposite, Mtiw$  Chalet 
Esmeralda  in  Gstaad,  where  a 
thief  strangled  her  in  1980. 
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woman's  long-dead  son.  The  late  Pi 
Arpels,  of  whom  she  was  especi 
fond,  saw  to  it  that  she  always 
the  pick  of  the  finest  emeralds 
colored  diamonds  on  the  market, 
of  the  most  sumptuous  ensem 
Van  Cleef  made  for  her  was  a  paru 
necklace  (complete  with  a  pear-sha 
diamond  pendant  of  more  than 
carats),  bracelet,  earrings,  and  rin 
made  of  different-colored  diamon 
each  one  reminiscent  of  a  different-c  ^ 
ored  drink:  Rimy  Martin,  Dubonn 
Lillet,  Chartreuse.  Nina  liked  to  p 
ticipate  in  the  creation  of  her  jew 
ry;  she  also  liked  it  to  tell  a  sto 
Although  she  was  so  terrified  of 
ing  burgled  that  she  dealt  with  V  - 
Cleef  under  a  code  name,  she  woi  ^™ 
go  out  to  restaurants,  theaters,  a  UsfK' 
gallery  openings  sparkling  like  a  chi  !Knini 
delier,  and  on  planes  and  trains  s  WW 
would  sometimes  stuff  her  treasui  ^mj 
into  a  plastic  bag.  When  she  built  Is  ™ 
chalet  in  the  gilded  resort  of  Gstaa  wm 
she  unwisely  drew  attention  to  h 
obsession  with  jewelry  by  naming  tl 
house  Esmeralda,  after  her  favori 
stone. 

Heinz  Berggruen,  the  eminent  mo 
ern-art  dealer  and  collector,  who  ah  »nd ne 
has  a  chalet  in  Gstaad,  knew  Nir  k  insi 
well.  "Even  in  her  80s,"  he  say 
"she  was  very  coquettish  with  your 
men—waiters,  anyone  who  gave  h< 
a  smile.  But  I'm  sure  nothing  can:  »< 
of  these  flirtations.  She  was  a  cui  *mi 
ous  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  nai'vet*  i  N 
of  sweetness,  silliness,  and  self -in  ate  dir 
portance.  She  wanted  to  call  he  We  c 
memoirs  /  and  Kandinsky  until  I  tol  nda\ 
her  that  Kandinsky  and  I  would  b  i  a  lc 
more  discreet."  Berggruen  rates  Nin  Med 
as  a  hard  bargainer.  Woe  to  anyon »?  e\ 
who  fell  afoul  of  her,  as  Maegh  espon 
found  to  his  cost  (she  replaced  hin  ied  j 
with  the  Swiss  dealer  Ernst  Beyeler)  oncie 
When  official  recognition  and  honor  istaa 
were  involved,  she  could  be  mosiai 
generous.  She  loved  lunching  witl  >fe\ 
President  Georges  Pompidou  at  th<  ice  I 
Elysee  and  was  so  proud  of  her  Le  m  tli 
gion  d'Honneur  ribbon  that  she  ever  tatii 
wore  it  on  her  lingerie.  If  Nina  fel  Vi 
slighted,  she  could  be  resentful.  Know>  since 
ing  this,  the  organizers  of  a  Kandin-N 
sky  exhibition  in  Cologne  sent 
deputation  headed  by  the  mayor  to 
greet  her  at  the  airport.  "I  am  mosttht 
appreciative,"  she  said,  "but  where  is 
Herr  Adenauer?" 


a  tacl 
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vcr  the  yean,  Pontua  Hul- 
ten,  former  director  of  the 
Musee  National  d'Art  Mo- 
derne  (absorbed  m  1977  into 
the  Centre  Georges  Pompi- 
dou, better  known  .is  Beau 
bourg),  wined  and  dined 
Nina  so  assiduously  thai  she 
gave  his  museum  15  major 
paintings  and  15  vvatercolors. 
1979,  less  than  a  year  before  her 
urder,  she  deeded  the  rest  of  her 
)ldings  (besides  the  Kandinskys.  she 
tpt  a  stash  of  unframed  Klees  under 
:r  bed)  to  the  same  institution.  Ap- 
•opriately,  the  signing  took  place  at 
e  apartment  of  Nina's  great  friend 
laude  Pompidou,  the  president's  wid- 
#,  whom  she  persuaded  to  succeed 
?r  as  president  of  the  Societe  Kandin- 
:y,  founded  to  protect  and  further 
lowledge  about  the  artist's  work.  In 
1,  Nina  eventually  gave  113  oil  paint- 
igs,  741  watercolors  and  drawings, 
umerous  works  by  other  artists,  and 
huge  archive. 

As  Kandinsky's  prices  soared  in  the 
Os,  so  did  his  widow's  expenditures 
n  gems.  At  one  important  jewelry 
lie  in  Geneva,  Nina  bought  a  dia- 
mond necklace  by  Cartier  for  $930,000. 
he  insisted  on  flashing  it  around 
Jstaad.  Vanity,  says  Berggruen,  "would 
e  the  old  lady's  downfall."  On  Sep- 
rniber  1,  1980,  Klee's  son,  Felix,  and 
nother  Bauhaus  widow,  89-year-old  Tut 
chlemmer,  arrived  in  Gstaad  to  dine 
dth  Nina.  She  loved  to  cook  elabo- 
fite  dinners  (the  menu  was  apt  to  in- 
lude  caviar,  borscht,  beef  Stroganoff, 
nd  a  very  heavy  Russian  cake).  As  usu- 
a  lot  of  food  was  left  over,  so  she 
ivited  everyone  to  return  the  follow- 
ig  evening  at  seven.  On  getting  no 
esponse  to  repeated  knocks,  the  wor- 
ied  guests  alerted  their  hotel.  The 
oncierge  alerted  Walter  Matti,  one  of 
jstaad's  leading  builders,  who  had 
iut  up  the  Chalet  Esmeralda  and  had 
key  to  it.  He  in  turn  alerted  the  po- 
ce.  They  found  Nina's  frail  little  corpse 
n  the  bathroom  floor.  She  had  been 
.Jtrangled  by  bare  hands. 

Nina  presumably  knew  her  murderer, 
ince  there  v\as  no  sign  of  a  break-in. 
vlone  of  the  paintings  had  been 
ouched,  but  all  of  the  jewelry  was 
aken,  some  $2  million  worth,  including 
he  famous  diamond  necklace.  There 
■vas  one  possible  clue:  a  package  of 
he   flower   reviver   florists   include 


with    then    bouquets 

No     I  lowers     were 

found,  but  a  bouquet 
would  have  been  JUS1 
ilk-  thing  to  put  the  sus 
pieious  but  flirtatious 
old  lady's  mind  at  ease. 
Since  Nina  was  ru- 
mored to  have  been 
seen  in  the  company 
of  a  young  man  a  da) 
or  two  before,  and 
since  Gstaad  is  a  very 
small  place,  the  case- 
would  have  seemed 
easy  enough  to  crack. 
Amazingly,  the  perpe- 
trator was  never  found. 
Rightly  or  wrongly, 
some  of  Nina's  friends 
felt  that  the  authori- 
ties were  dragging  their 
feet.  After  all,  the  re- 
sort's sacrosanct  image 
was  at  stake.  If  some 
of  the  richest  people 
in  the  world  choose  to 
winter  in  Gstaad,  it  is 
as  much  for  the  famed 
security  and  seclusion 
as  for  the  famed  ski- 
ing. There  had  not  been 
a  murder  in  the  vil- 
lage in  70  years,  and  burglaries  were 
very  rare.  God  forbid  that  a  local  per- 
son be  accused  of  the  crime.  Sure 
enough,  rumors  started  to  circulate 
about  a  mysterious  Russian  who  had 
been  seen  skulking  around  the  vil- 
lage—out to  get  Nina,  it  was  said.  If 
detectives  came  up  with  no  leads,  it 
was  supposedly  because  their  opposite 
numbers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not 
cooperate.  Whether  or  not  this  was  a 
red  herring,  there  certainly  seemed  to 
be  a  cover-up  going  on  a  supposition 
strengthened  18  months  later  when 
the  case  was  officially  discontinued. 
Was  this  altogether  wise?  In  1986, 
two  youngish  men— a  German,  Peter 
Michalik,  and  an  Austrian,  Otto  Turk- 
er— went  on  trial  in  the  canton  of 
Solothurn  for  the  murder  of  a  Swiss 
policeman.  Although  this  apparently  was 
the  first  the  public  ever  heard  of  it. 
both  had  been  suspected  in  the  1980 
killing  of  Nina  Kandinsky.  Were  the 
Swiss  police  interested  less  in  pursuing 
these  men  for  the  murder  of  a  poor, 
vain,  susceptible  woman  than  in  aveng- 
ing one  of  their  own'.' 


None  of  the  paintings 

had  been  touched. 

but  all  the  jewelry 

was  taken,  including 

Nina  s  famous 

diamond  necklace. 


Nina  was  soon  forgotten.  At  her  fu- 
neral in  Paris  a  few  days  after  her 
murder,  only  14  people  turned  up. 
Whether  she  had  been  85  or  86  or  87, 
nobody  seemed  to  know.  Three  years 
later,  on  June  16,  1983,  her  effects 
were  auctioned  off  at  the  town  hall  in 
Puteaux,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  A  dazzling 
diamond  parure  (it  sold  for  $567,000) 
was  on  the  cover  of  the  catalogue, 
which  listed  all  the  jewelry— some  70 
pieces— that  she  had  not  taken  to 
Gstaad.  The  sale  ended  with  the  spar- 
tan bedroom  suite  that  Marcel  Breuer 
had  designed  for  the  Kandinskys  at 
the  Bauhaus.  There  were  also  some 
tawdry  Russian  knickknacks  and  bat- 
tered suitcases  stenciled  with  very 
large  WK's.  These  disparate  items 
might  be  said  to  allegorize  Nina's  long 
journey  through  life,  from  selflessness 
to  self-importance  and  indulgence  and 
a  callous,  cautionary  end.  As  an  inter- 
viewer for  Die  Welt  commented  in 
1976.  as  far  as  the  world  of  modern 
art  was  concerned,  Nina  was  "nothing 
more  than  a  pretty  accessor)  m  a 
white  feather  boa." 
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{Continued  from  page  79)  his  folks.  "But  a 
two-door,  so  it  was  just  passable  enough." 

Heard  Elton  John's  song  "Daniel." 
bought  the  Captain  Fantastic-  album. 
Monumental  for  him.  Then  the  Who's 
Tommy.  "I  had  to  save  up  double,  'cause 
it  was  a  double  album."  Sat  through  the 
movie  twice,  to  see  the  Pinball  Wizard 
part  again.  Loved  movies:  Ordinary  Peo- 
ple, Saturday  Night  Fever.  "And  not  be- 
cause of  the  dancing,  but  because  they 
got  the  street  life.  It  was  a  whole  'nother 
world  than  what  I'd  been  living,  but  yet  I 
knew  it  was  right,  I  knew  it  was  true." 
Planet  of  the  Apes,  which  he  saw  with  his 
parents  at  the  drive-in,  downing  popcorn 
and  Kool-Aid  and  sitting  on  the  hood  of 
the  car.  "I  think  it's  actually  very  accu- 
rate to  religion  in  general  today,"  Pitt 
says.  "Don't  shake  the  herd." 

Pitt's  parents  were  strict  Baptists. 
Though  he  appreciates  the  way  he  grew 
up,  "because  it  kept  my  mind  on  bigger 
things,"  he  also  admits  he  would  sit  in 
church  wishing  he  could  let  out  a  whoop 
or  a  fart,  "stand  up  and  yell,  'It  was  me! 
Right  here!'  The  preacher  would  pick 
someone  to  read  the  final  prayer,  and  I 
would  go  into  a  sweat,  afraid  he  would 
pick  me.  I  would  sit  there  and  say,  'Please, 
God,  not  me.'  That  was  my  final  prayer." 

Pitt  left  home  for  college,  as  many 
young  men  do— in  his  case,  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  where  he  stud- 
ied, of  all  things,  journalism  with  a  focus 
on  advertising.  But  few  young  men  chuck 
it  all  and  head  for  L.A.  alone,  a  scant 
two  credits  shy  of  graduation. 

"You  keep  finding  things  in  little  incre- 
ments," Pitt  says.  "Each  one  of  those  little 
increments  led  me  to  saying,  You  know 
what?  I  don't  want  to  do  this.  I  want  to 
go  over  there  and  see  what  that's  all 
about.  I  was  a  paper  short  of  finishing." 

"That's  kind  of  a  metaphorical  ges- 
ture," you  say. 

"See,  I  didn't  think  of  it  that  way,"  Pitt 
says.  "I  thought  of  it  as  'I'm  not  going  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  doing  this.  And 
college,  I'm  done  with  it.'  " 

"Do  you  now  see  it  as—' 

Pitt  lifts  his  chin,  and  his  gaze  smacks 
you  silent.  "I  see  it  as  perfect,"  he  says. 
"I  had  a  great  time  in  college.  I  learned 
more  about  being  on  my  own  than  any- 
thing from  a  book.  It's  just  as  important 
to  find  what  you  don't  want  to  do  as 
what  you  do  want  to  do.  So,  no,  I  was  ex- 
cited. I  said.  Yeah." 


Pitt  arrived  in  L.A.,  scrounged  up  odd 
jobs,  and  soon  landed  a  TV  movie  (Too 
Young  to  Die?),  co-starring  a  16-year-old 
named  Juliette  Lewis. 

They  moved  in  together.  Lewis  was  on 
a  pretty  heady  career  trajectory  of  her 
own  (Cape  Fear,  Husbands  and  Wives). 
They  made  Kalifomia  together.  But  after 
three  years  they  broke  up. 

"I  still  love  the  woman.  There's  some 
real  genius  there.  I  had  a  great  time  with 
her,"  Pitt  says.  "Look,  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  an  explanation.  She  has  her  own 
views,  and  I  respected  those  views.  She 
does  know  people.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  relationships  I've  ever  been  in. 
The  problem  is,  we  grow  up  with  this  vi- 
sion that  love  conquers  all,  and  that's  just 
not  so,  is  it?" 

His  current  girlfriend  is  a  dark-haired, 
fine-boned  beauty  named  Jitka.  Details 
slowly  emerge.  He  calls  her  Yit.  She's 
Czechoslovakian.  By  way  of  Arkansas.  She 
may  be  an  actress,  but  may  not.  She  owns 
two  bobcats. 

"Believe  me,  one  of  our  biggest  con- 
cerns is  keeping  the  bobcats  completely 
free.  Not  caged  in  like  a  bird,  which 
blows  my  mind,  cutting  its  wings.  I  do 
not  understand  that.  Cutting  a  dog's  tail 
off  for  the  way  it  looks.  In  fact,  I'm  going 
to  start  a  cause,  Save  the  Tails.  All  us 
young  actors,  we  have  causes,  that's  go- 
ing to  be  my  cause.  Save  the  Tails." 

Your  head  spins.  Later  you  ask,  gently, 
"Would  you  say  you've  had  a  hard  life, 
Brad?" 

"No.  I've  had  it  easy.  Too  easy." 

Why  too  easy? 

"Just  that." 

Does  he  fear  he  hasn't  earned  his  suc- 
cess? "I'm  starting  to  believe  that  anyone 
who's  successful  in  these  little  circles  has 
got  to  feel  that  way.  That's  why  a  lot  of 
them  don't  survive  it,"  he  answers.  "You 
know,  people  want  to  be  famous.  You 
have  no  idea  what  you're  getting  into. 
There's  a  great  line  in  Interview  that  says, 
'Do  you  know  how  few  vampires  actually 
have  the  stamina  for  immortality?'  I  love 
that.  That's  dead-on." 

But  would  Pitt  dump  everything  and 
head  west  again,  knowing  what  he 
knows?  "Oh  yeah.  Sure.  It's  been  a  great 
ride,"  he  says.  "A  very  big  ride.  I  think 
that's  what  you're  looking  for,  is  some- 
thing big.  It  just  happens,  and  the  hap- 
pening is  big.  Good  or  bad.  Good  and 
bad.  Hell  yes,  I  would." 

The  last  time  you  meet  Brad  Pitt,  you 
think.  Brad  Pitt  is  a  happy  man. 
He  greets  you  in  the  same  clothes  he 
wore  the  night  before.  He  spent  the  day 
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oiling  all  the  wood  in  his  house, 
kitchen  shelves,  which  were  empty 
for  dozens  of  cans  of  dog  food,  are  n 
empty  but  for  dog  food  and  a  row 
beeswax-and-oil  wood  polish.  The  fri< 
has  sprouted  food,  too— four  packets 
lunchmeat,  cans  of  Coke,  mustard.  I 
was  having  a  sandwich,  but  his  dog  S 
di  ate  it  while  he  was  showing  you 
cold  cuts. 

"Damn,  that  bagel  had  that  salami 
there,  a  little  corned  beef  on  top.  Tl 
was  fantastic,  wasn't  it.  Saud?"  He  is  ts 
ing  to  the  dog.  "Just  that  little  bit  of 
jon  mustard?  I  was  really  into  that."  T 
cold  cuts  sit  expectantly  in  the  fridge,  I 
Pitt  does  not  return. 

Instead,  he  takes  your  rental  car  foi 
spin.  Most  people  on  a  scenic  drive 
Los  Angeles  would  head  for  the  beac 
or  up  into  the  hills,  where  mansions 
like  monarch  butterflies.  Pitt,  howev< 
drives  downtown,  eyes  the  neon -lit  boc  M1" 
gas,  checks  out  the  men  leaning  on  th(  K 
cars  in  front  of  the  cantinas. 

Somehow  you   wrest   from   him   tl 
subject  of  his  next  movie,  Seven,  whi<  ll,J1 
he  describes  as  "cop  chasing  a  bad  gu 
Complete  genre.  I  figured  I'd  give  that 
try."   Pitt  will  play  a  cop  whose  ne 
partner  (Morgan  Freeman)  is  just  aboi  ^ 
to  retire.  He  will  wave  a  gun  and  cha; 
a  serial  killer  whose  murders  are  base  f 
on  the  seven  deadly  sins.  And,  if  all  goc  ^  ^ 
as  planned,  he  will  suffer  less  emotion;  ^'i 
turmoil  than  he  did  during  Interview  an  ■'•  Ai 
Legends.   "The  guy's  got  no  problem: "« 
that's  the  key  thing,"   Pitt  says.   "Jus  fcpo 
have  some  fun.  Just  see  if  I  can  sa 
those  lines,  get  the  killer." 

He  goes  into  a  dark  bar,  where  h  *  M 
drinks  a  dark  beer.  Way  too  casually, 
guy  approaches,  and  asks  Pitt  for  a  ciga 
rette.  "Hey,"  the  guy  says,  "I  saw  Intel  %^ 
view  with  the  Vampire— you  were  great  "final 
Can  I  ask  you  a  question?  Those  contacf  Bui 
lenses  you  wear  in  the  movie?  Are  theflMi 
expensive?"  «tai 

Pitt  looks  at  him  with  fond  amaze  «ar 
ment.  "I  don't  know,  man— you  gonm1  (i 
buy  some?"  Another  guy  walks  over,  th(  (Ml 
burly  lead  singer  for  the  band  warming  %m 
up  across  the  room.  "I'm  Tex,  from  Min  "b 
nesota,"  he  says.  After  the  fans  leave,  Pitt  Ostii 
says,  "Tex."  Significant  pause.  "From  to 
Minnesota."  asM 

But  Pitt  is  ready  to  head  home  now.  &  ' 
"The  main  reason  I  used  to  go  to  bars-Wai 
was  to  pick  up  girls.  I  got  my  girl,"  he  ^ 
says.  He's  got  his  dogs,  his  coffeemaker, 
his  friends  who  come  over  to  play  his^ 
guitars.  He's  got  wood  to  polish. 

On   the   drive   back,   you   don't   say 
much.  You  keep  thinking  about  some- 
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,)■  I'iii  s.ud  earlier,  aboul  1 1 » > w  on 
ends  the  boy  who  plays  Installs  sun 
i'i  wanl  i<>  do  .1  scene  where  he  rides 
me.  "I'm  having  .1  bad  day,"  he  told 

,  which  was  runny,  coming  from  8  In 
kid.  Inn  Pitt  didn'l  laugh.  "Yeah,  I 

(huso,  loo,"  I'm  said  I  hen  he  said, 
>ok,  we  took  tins  job,  we  have  to  do 

scene,  but  you  don't  have  to  do  any- 
lg  you  don't  want  to  do.  II  you  don't 
it  to  ride  on  the  horse,  you  can  ride 
he  car.  But  I'm  going  to  ride  on  the 


.v 
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1  like  the  hoi  ie     \  1  u  1 

that  was  it     I  he  kid  lode  thr  hoi 

'See.    what    lhe\    WCTC    doing    tO    him 

when  I  walked  up  was  going  [high  ming) 
voice],  'Bui  ilon  1  you  want  to  ride  on  the 
horse?  It's  a  magic  horse!  Na  na  //</  na 

na."  Talking  to  him  like  a  11101011,  you 
know'.''  I'llt  says  "That's  when  WC  went 
lor  our  little  walk  and  I  told  him,  'You 
don't  have  to  do  any  thins'  you  don't  want 
to  do.'  It's  that  simple." 
"Is  it?"  you  ask. 


v .in  alwaj    find  1  ■••  ■  ■  to 

tomething  feel  right     Pit!    >  ■     1  li 
.inn  k ,  '.ok  e  1 .  in. H  ed  v.  nil  ( ertil 

Brad   Pitt   may   have  no  idea   how 
lu<  kj  he  is   Oi  he  m 

how  lucky  he  is    He  do  I 

tune  you  believed  you  could  alwa;.  find 
,1  way  to  make  something  feel  right 
w.is  a  long  time  ago  But  1!  anyone 
could  find  it  still,  n  would  he  Brad  Pitl 
It's  simple.  You  just  grab  the  pommel 
and  kick 
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miinuccl  from  page  99)  from  their  pre- 
us  ones.  And  they  claimed  to  have  an 
I  -in-the-hole  bargaining  position.  They 
ieved  they  could  declare  free  agency 
m  their  existing  contract  by  invoking  a 
lifornia  law  making  personal-service 
ltracts  unenforceable  after  seven  years, 
e  band's  managers  were  anxiously 
■ting  the  results  of  the  meeting.  But 
subject  of  Metallica  was  not  on  the 
;nda. 

"Bob  goes  into  this  kind  of  schematic 
gram  oi'  how  the  company  is  struc- 
ed,"  Krasnow  recalls.  "I'm  sitting  there 
id  of  stunned  what  are  we  talking 
3ut?  And  finally  it's  dawning  on  me 
it  something  is  changing  here.  He  gets 
the  point  that  because  of  this  tremen- 
us  workload  and  the  hugeness  of  the 
mpany  and  all  this  he  was  making 
iug  Morris  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
usic  Group,  and'  Mo  and  I  were  going 
be  reporting  to  Doug.  I  don't  say  any- 
ng:  I'm  stunned. 

"Finally  I  just  say,  '1  have  to  digest  all 
s.  Bob,  and  get  back  to  you.'  I  leave 
jd  come  home  and  call  Mo,  who  is  in 
uidon.  I  said,  'Mo,  guess  what.  You 
ve  a  new  boss.  His  name  is  Doug  Mor- 
.'"  Ostin,  who  had  once  turned  down 
nost  the  very  same  job  Morris  was  get- 
ig,  immediately  arranged  to  fly  to  New 
>rk  and  meet  with  Morgado. 
Ostin  and  Morgado  have  different  rec- 
lections  of  that  meeting.  "Mo  thought  it 
is  a  good  idea  when  I  discussed  it  with 
m,"  Morgado  says,  "lie  said.  I  can  un- 
rsland  your  reasoning,'  and  did  not  ar- 
te against  it.  .  .  .  He  sounded  positive." 
Ostin  agrees  that  he  said  he  understood, 
nil  I  never  assented."  He  says  he  asked 
Orgado  what  the  lime  frame  was  for  this 
vision  and  was  told  "later  in  the  suni- 
er."   He  says  he  asked  who  else  knew 
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and  was  told  he,  Krasnow.  Doug  Morris. 
and  lime  Warner  C.E.O.  Jerry  Levin 
absolutely  nobody  else.  "I  left  and  flew  to 
Aspen,  and  when  1  got  there  I  was  told  by 
my  son  that  he  had  heard  from  a  top  exec- 
utive that  this  was  going  to  happen."  Ostin 
says.  "I  spoke  to  that  executive  and  con- 
firmed it.  He  said  he  heard  it  from  some- 
body else.  So  I  called  this  other  person.  So 
now  I  already  know  three  people  who 
know  about  it.  One  of  them  heard  it  from 
Doug  Morris  before  I  was  told. 

"Then  I  get  back  to  L.A.  on  Monday 
and  I  learn  that  on  Friday,  the  day  after  I 
was  told.  Chuck  Phillips  at  the  L.A.  Tunes 
knew,  and,  after  the  weekend,  he  got  a 
press  release  about  it  that  even  quoted 
Morgado.  I  called  Morgado.  and  that  pret- 
ty much  confirmed  for  me  all  the  fears  I 
had  about  signing  that  contract.  This  all 
left  me  feeling  betrayed.  I  called  Morgado 
and  said,  'I've  decided  I'm  not  signing  my 
contract.  I  will  fulfill  my  existing  contract, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  will  leave.'  I 
called  Doug  and  told  him  the  same  thing." 

Krasnow  tried  a  different  approach.  Af- 
ter a  few  days  of  consulting  with  lawyers, 
he  called  Morgado  and  said  he  thought  he 
could  make  it  work.  "And  there's  dead  si- 
lence on  the  other  end  of  the  phone." 
Krasnow  recalls,  "because  this  is  the  last 
thing  the  guy  wanted  to  hear.  I  said,  'Why 
don't  I  meet  with  Doug  Morris?'  We  set 
up  a  meeting  for  the  following  Tuesday. 
Well,  of  course,  that  wasn't  going  to  hap- 
pen. Ahmet  Ertegun  called  me  on  Mon- 
day night  and  told  me  he  was  a  'friend  of 
the  court,'  and  asked  if  there  was  some- 
thing else  I  would  like  to  do  in  the  com- 
pany. Doug  Morris  could  ensure  I  could 
have  anything  I  wanted.  .  .  .  We  all  feel 
Ahmet's  shaky  hand  behind  all  oi'  this, 
right'.'" 

Krasnow  quit  the  next  day.  He  wasn't 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  press  while  his 
exit  deal  was  being  negotiated  and  his  re- 
placement. EastWest's  Sylvia  Rhone,  who 
had  once  been  his  director  o\'  black  mar- 
keting before  going  to  Atlantic,  was  being 


named  so  his  resignation  got  lost  in  the 
press  coverage  of  all  the  doings  at  Warner. 
Morgado  believes  it  was  the  press  specula- 
tion that  caused  Mo  Ostin  to  step  down. 

"I  think  that's  what  changed  Mo's 
mind.  100  percent."  Morgado  says.  "He 
said  he  was  uncomfortable  with  the  way 
the  issue  had  been  covered:  it  made  him 
look  bad.  I  think  that's  it." 

Ostin  bristles  at  this  suggestion.  "I  think 
my  ego  is  in  pretty  good  check."  he  says. 
"You  can  talk  to  people  about  my  ego  and 
then  talk  to  them  about  Morgado's  ego." 
One  Warner  executive  summed  up  Mor- 
gado's ego  this  way:  "He  is  what's  wrong 
with  the  record  business.  They  put  these 
nonmusic  guys,  these  fucking  broccoli 
salesmen,  in  charge,  and  then  they  treat 
us  like  we're  all  fungible.  Record  people 
are  not  fungible!" 

Morris  flew  to  California  to  try  to 
change  Ostin's  mind.  "Doug  was  terrific 
and  said  all  the  right  things."  Ostin  recalls. 
"But  I  indicated  to  him  that  that  probably 
wouldn't  happen,  and  I  reassured  Doug 
that  it  wasn't  about  him."  It  took  another 
month  of  negotiations  and  phone  calls  to 
iron  out  the  details  of  a  consulting  con- 
tract with  Levin,  but  the  Mo  Ostin  era  at 
Warner's  was  over.  The  best  hope  for  his 
admirers  was  that  his  handpicked  succes- 
sor, 52-year-old  Lenny  Waronker.  would 
carry  on  in  his  tradition. 

Although  the  circumstances  of  Waron- 
ker's  promotion  were  mortifying,  this 
was  the  job  for  which  he  had  been 
groomed  for  12  years.  And  even  though 
Mo  hadn't  signed  his  contract,  finalizing 
the  succession  plan.  Lenny  had  gone  out 
oi'  his  way  to  meet  with  Morgado  to  start 
building  a  relationship  with  his  new  boss. 
He  was  determined  to  make  it  work,  "no 
matter  how  angry  I  was  about  what  went 
on"  between  Mo  and  Morgado.  Waron- 
ker was  given  the  10b.  And  the  market- 
place seemed  to  embrace  him:  Warner's 
drought  on  the  charts  ended  as  two  new 
bands.  Green  Day  and  Candlebox,  broke 
big  and  monster  releases  from   R  I    \1 
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Eric  Clapton,  and  Tom  Petty  were  poised 
to  invade  the  Top  10. 

Morris  filled  his  old  post  as  head  of 
Atlantic  with  Danny  Goldberg— who  was 
well  liked  and  could  claim  recent  suc- 
cesses with  Stone  Temple  Pilots  and  Liz 
Phair— and  peace  was  declared.  When 
Bob  Morgado  was  profiled  in  Business 
Week  on  September  5,  the  spin  was  that 
he  was  "now  firmly  on  top  of  his  often 
feuding  labels.'*  Nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  the  truth. 

Doug  Morris  thought  he  had  been  giv- 
en a  real  job.  But  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  his  new  position  as  head 
of  the  U.S.  labels  really  existed.  His  first 
major  tip-off  that  the  industry  gossip  was 
true— that  perhaps  he  was  just  Morgado's 
pawn— came  after  an  August  meeting 
with  Jimmy  Iovine  and  Ted  Field.  At- 
lantic owned  just  over  25  percent  of  their 
label,  Interscope,  and  now  wanted  to  ex- 
ercise its  option  to  buy  the  rest.  Iovine 
and  Field  had  been  told  to  solicit  bids 
from  other  labels  to  set  a  price  for  their 
share— which  was  about  $300  million. 
The  meeting  went  well:  "Morgado  hugged 
Ted  and  Jimmy  at  the  end,"  says  one 
source.  But  afterward,  without  telling 
Morris,  Morgado  contacted  the  labels 
that  had  provided  the  bids  and  threatened 
legal  action  if  they  actually  tried  to  buy 
Interscope.  Iovine  and  Field  were  livid, 
and  Morris  was  mortified:  the  first  impor- 
tant negotiation  of  his  career  had  been 
tabled  because  of  Morgado's  meddling. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  many  phone 
calls  and  visits  between  the  4th  floor  of 
the  Time  Warner  Building,  where  Morris 
had  his  office,  and  the  30th  floor,  where 
Morgado  worked  in  a  stereo-free  environ- 
ment. "Morgado  kept  taking  actions  with- 
out consulting  Doug  and  then  would  say, 
T'm  sorry,  I  was  misunderstood,'  whatev- 
er," says  one  Music  Group  executive.  "He 
became  like  the  drunken  husband  who 
keeps  doing  things  and  then  apologizing." 

In  late  September,  Metallica  filed  a  law- 
suit to  get  out  of  its  Elektra  contract.  Lars 
Ulrich,  the  band's  drummer,  made  it  clear 
that  "the  fucking  enemy"  was  "this  fucking 
asshole"  Bob  Morgado.  With  Krasnow 
gone,  Morris  and  Morgado  had  nixed  the 
proposed  Metallica  contract,  made  what 
the  band's  managers  felt  was  a  lame  coun- 
terproposal, and  let  them  languish  for 
weeks  at  a  time  between  communications. 
With  the  Metallica  suit,  business  and  en- 
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tertainment  reporters  suddenly  had  a 
much  more  provocative  story,  one  for 
which  sources  very  close  to  the  situation 
seemed  unusually  willing  to  talk. 

"Every  little  argument  became  public 
and  hit  the  press  ...  a  lot  of  people 
talked,"  laments  Ahmet  Ertegun.  "You 
know,  there  were  changes  at  Sony, 
changes  at  Polygram,  changes  at  EMI, 
MCA.  If  people  had  been  giving  blow-by- 
blow  accounts  for  two  weeks  prior  to 
those  changes,  there  would  have  been 
mayhem  that  would  make  this  look  like  a 
Sunday-afternoon  picnic.  But  it  is  our 
fault  that  it  got  out." 

Once  the  October  28  issue  of  Entertain- 
ment Weekly  hit  the  stands,  Morris  was  up 
in  Morgado's  office  and  they  were  really 
going  at  it.  The  soon -to -be -leaked  argu- 
ment du  jour:  rankings  on  the  magazine's 
annual  "Power  101"  list.  According  to 
E.  W.  manuscripts  obtained  by  Vanity  Fair, 
on  one  draft  of  the  list  Doug  Morris  was 
on  his  own  at  No.  17,  with  Morgado  fur- 
ther down.  On  a  subsequent  draft,  Morga- 
do and  Morris  were  sharing  No.  17  (be- 
cause the  magazine  needed  a  new  high 
space  for  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  when  his 
partnership  with  Spielberg  and  Geffen  was 
announced).  And  after  several  last-minute 
calls  from  Margaret  Wade— who  insisted  it 
would  be  "insulting"  for  Morgado  to 
share  a  ranking  with  his  subordinate— the 
list  that  went  to  press  had  Morgado  alone 
at  No.  19.  Doug  Morris  wasn't  on  it  at  all, 
even  though  Jimmy  Iovine  and  Ted  Field, 
Danny  Goldberg,  Lenny  Waronker,  Sylvia 
Rhone,  and  even  Dr.  Dre  were. 

Wade  says  she  had  no  idea  that  her  ef- 
forts would  result  in  Morris's  not  being 
on  the  list.  E.W  managing  editor  Jim  Sey- 
mour Jr.  agrees  that  she  couldn't  have 
known— nor  could  Morris's  publicist  have 
known  that  the  magazine  owed  Morgado 
the  benefit  of  any  doubts  because  of  a  fac- 
tual error  in  his  1993  listing.  "Finally  it's 
about  midnight,"  says  Seymour,  "and 
we've  had  several  more  objections  from 
Margaret  Wade.  I  finally  said,  'Take  him 
the  hell  off  the  list  and  get  this  closed,' 
and  that's  what  happened.  I  made  a  mis- 
take taking  him  off— Morris  deserved  to 
be  on  the  list,  but  I  had  to  get  the  issue 
closed.  ...  It  was  only  after  the  fact  that 
we  found  out  about  this  little  hornet's  nest 
at  Warner." 

The  buzzing  grew  more  intense  as 
word  came  from  Burbank  that  Lenny 
Waronker  was  absolutely  miserable  in  his 
new  job.  Rumors  were  floating  that  his 
problem  was  mostly  pressure  from  Mor- 
gado to  lay  people  off.  But  Waronker  in- 
sists that  wasn't  the  case:  he  had  even 
called  Morgado  earlier  in  the  month  and 


unloaded  all  his  fears  and  unhappiji 
about  the  new  position.  "My  ston 
changed  my  mind,"  he  says,  slouchin 
a  chair  in  his  office.  "I  wasn't  fei' 
particularly  good,  I  was  struggling  to 
up  in  the  morning.  I  can  give  you  s( 
metaphors  for  this,  but,  in  the  stu 
when  something  doesn't  feel  right, 
either  fix  it  or  get  rid  of  it." 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  bet 
Waronker  would  announce  that  he  wa 
taking  Mo's  job  after  all,  which  loo 
very  bad  for  Morris  and  Morgado.  D 
Morris  had  to  start  thinking  about  \  : 
could  replace  him  at  the  Warner's  he 
One  of  his  suggestions  was  44-year 
Rob  Dickins,  Warner  Music's  attitud 
U.K.  chairman,  who  had  long-standing 


n  repc 


lationships  with  many  of  the  artists,  es  ler'sexe 
daily  Rod  Stewart.  Dickins  was,  by    •;  ' 
own  admission,  "not  an  easy  lunch,"  i  p 
Morris  was  apparently  concerned  ab< 
his  personality,  which  they  discussed  wl  V 
Dickins  was  called  in  while  in  New  Yc 
scouting  an  act.  "Doug  said  I  was  ar 
gant    and    imperious,"    Dickins    reca 
"Doug  has  a  thing  about  arrogance, 
said,  'You  know,  you'll  have  to  chang 
He  also  told  me  that  Danny  Goldbe  ft 
was  sarcastic  when  he  started  at  Atlan 
but  "we  had  to  change  that.' 

"When  he  talked  about  the  job, 
didn't  make  it  terribly  attractive.  He  wa 
ed  to  run  Warner  Bros.,  and  he  want^. 
me  to  be  a  label  manager.  I  said  in 
past  experience  the  company  didn't 
like  that.  He  wanted  joint  appointments  | 
any  key  executives,  reporting  in  every  si 
gle  day.  It's  Atlantification,  isn't  it? 
Here  I  was  being  offered  my  dream  jo 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  way  I  dreamed 
would  be:   I  have  a  feeling  that's  wh 
Lenny  felt  when  he  got  to  the  same  do( 
.  .  .  but  when  Morris  said,  'I'll  probably  o  me 
fer  you  this  job— what  will  your  reply  be'*  y  for 
I  said,  'I'll  probably  accept.' " 

Dickins  flew  to  LA.,  where  he  ha 
lunch  with  Danny  Goldberg.  "He  tol  yd 
me,  'Doug  is  the  brightest  executive.'  .  .  J<, 
It  was  like  a  PR.  job  to  me,  and  he  did  oue  \ 
very  good  job  of  it,"  says  Dickins.  "Nc  e  I  \, 
long  after  the  lunch,  Doug  called  and  sai  ^v 
he  still  had  a  few  things  to  work  out,  bi  iCe  i, 
things  were  looking  good."  Then  Lenn  st hnv 
Waronker  made  his  decision  known  intei  or; 
nally,  and  news  of  it  leaked  to  the  Los  An  ^ 
geles  Times.  The  Warner  Bros,  artist  ros,or. 
ter  let  out  a  collective  scream,  because 
Lenny  was  their  beloved  touchstone.  $ ;;i 

R.E.M.,  who  had  the  No.  1  album  ii;r 
the  country  with  Monster,  a  reputation  foi » 
activism,  and  only  one  record  left  on  theiius| 
contract,  made  noises  that  they  woulc)[s 
leave  with  Lenny.  The  gossip  mill  immedi-^ 
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/  hail  Lenny  going  with  Mo  to  run  the 
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need  as  a  stand-alone  company  but 

si. it  ting  to  be  talked  about  as  a  ploy 

;ei  control  of  an  existing  studio  and 

ribution  system  possibly  the  one  at 
'A,  where  Geffen  had  his  record  deal 
was  helping  Hob  Krasnow  set  up  one 
lis  own  And  the  picss  began  speed- 
ing about  a   revolt  ol   the   Warner's 

sts.  While  a  number  of  journalists  pre- 
led  not  to  know  that  most  artists  had 

g-term  contracts  and  couldn't  leave 

rner's  it'  they  wanted  to,  thev  were  ac- 
utely reporting  the  outrage  of  some 

Hie  biggest  names  in  popular  music. 
Please  don't  use  my  name.'-  says  one 

rner's  executive,  '"but  I'll  tell  you.  Neil 

jng  is  not  happy,  Eric 

pton  is  not  happy,  k.  d. 

[g  is  not  happy.  They're 

■  urmoil."  Paul  Simon's 

•kesman  says,  "He  is 

I  unhappy."  There  was 

Hess  speculation  about 

o    had    a    "key-man" 

use  in  their  contract, 

ich  would  allow  them 

leave  with  Mo.  "If  art- 

.  were  able  to  leave," 

s  the  manager  of  one 
Warner's    top    acts, 

.ere  would  have  been  a 

e   out    to    the   Oyster 

r."  Flea,  from  the  Red 

)t  Chili   Peppers,  was 
upset    that    he    later 

ote  a  mournful  "Song 
Mo"    (sample    lyric: 
*1o.  Mo  /  Why  do  you 

ve  to  go?  .  .  .  Warner 
los.  will  never  be  the 
pie.  /  I  want  to  thank 

u  for  all  the  Laker  games")  and  sent 

n  a  tape  of  it. 


Moi gad< i  pi ii ii. i . ,  Morris's  situation  as 
similar  lo  Wamnkci  .  I  >OUg  was  say  ing 
'Bob,  I  don't  know  il  I  can  do  this  job; 
maybe  I  should  go  back  to  Atlantic 
Morgado  recalls  "Life  was  more  wonder- 
ful back  in  the  Atlantic  days.  He  didn't 
have  so  many  things  to  worry  about  then 
Now  the  I  enny  thing  was  in  the  paper,  all 
the  artists  were  going  to  leave.  I  told 

him  I  thought  the  new  job  was  a  natural 
evolution  of  his  career  .  .  but  he  needed 
to  come  to  terms  with  himself." 

One  Music  Group  source  portrays  the 
situation  very  differently.  "Morgado  didn't 
want  to  give  any  power  up  to  Doug,"  he 
says.  "It  was  a  blatant  thing  of  giving 
Doug  a  job  and  taking  it  away,  the  arro- 
gant assumption  that  he  would  take  a  ti- 
tle with  no  power  and  substance.  It  was 
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Dickins,  Warner  Music's  U.K.  chairman,  w  ith  his 
Rod  Stewart  in  London  in  1993. 


)ickins  hung  around  L.A.  for  a  few 
days.  When  he  didn't  hear  again  from 
xig  Morris,  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
;  U.K.  He  couldn't  figure  out  exactly 
uit  was  going  on,  which  isn't  surprising, 
ice  to  this  day  it  is  still  a  little  unclear 
it  how  the  situation  between  Morris  and 
OTgado  reached  supernova  heat  There 
is  obviously  a  disagreement  between  the 
o  men  over  which  of  Morgado's  respon- 
lilities  had  been  passed  down  to  his  new 
.S.  labels  chief.  But  mostly  it  was  a  54- 
ar-old  record  man  and  his  51  -year-old 
irporate  boss  who  together  had  just 
lshed  out  all  their  Music  Group  detrac- 
ts playing  what  one  company  executive 
•scribed  as  "a  big  game  o\'  chicken." 
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a  bitter,  hostile  war  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  misunderstandings:  Morgado 
lied.  He  was  a  corporate  guy  with  a  per- 
sonal desire  for  power,  and  he  was  having 
a  tantrum."  (He  had  also  earned  himself 
a  nickname:  the  Lyin'  Hawaiian.)  Morga- 
do couched  the  dispute  more  in  terms  of 
"I  had  to  disengage  a  little  bit,  giving  him 
a  greater  sense  of  comfort  in  his  dealing 
with  the  U.S.  labels,  and  he  had  to  learn 
to  step  back  from  being  a  label  head  and 
be  more  of  a  group  manager." 

On  October  26,  Morgado  made  a  pres- 
entation to  Wall  Street  analysts  about 
the  future  of  Warner  Music.  Morris  was 
apparently  angered  that  he  was  not  unit- 
ed, and  that  the  contribution  oi'  the  U.S. 
labels  whose  artists  accounted  for  near- 
ly half  of  the  Music  Group's  world  rev- 
enues   didn't  get  enough  attention.  That 


afternoon  Morgado  and  Morris  had  a 
meeting  with  rime  Warnei  <  I  0  Jerry 
l  evm  Rathei  than  mediating  di>-  titua 
tion  i  evm  lefl  aftei  five  minutes  and  told 
the  two  to  settle  the  mattei  themselves 

I  hey  couldn't,  and  according  to  several 
Sources,  they  had  a  shouting  match 

later  that  evening,  Morgado  called  Mop 
ns  at  home  and  told  him  he  would  be  go- 
ing back  to  Atlantic.  Whether  this  meant 
Morris  had  been  fired  or  Morgado  had 
just  granted  him  his  wish  depends  on 
who's  doing  the  spinning.  Not  long  after. 
Morgado  called  Rob  Dickins.  There  are 
various  spins  concerning  where  Dickins's 
candidacy  stood  before  the  call:  some 
say  Morris  had  already  decided  against 
him;  some  say  he  was  still  considered 
viable.  What  is  not  in  dispute  is  that 
Morgado  told  Dickins  he 
had  the  job. 

"It  was  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  Bob  said 
he  and  Jerry  had  had  a 
meeting,  and  they  wanted 
me  to  fly  in  immediate- 
ly." Dickins  recalls.  He 
was  especially  pleased  by 
the  way  Morgado  was 
now  describing  the  posi- 
tion. "Bob  said  to  me, 
"I've  now  realized  that 
Warner  Bros,  is  a  differ- 
ent independent  spirit 
from  what  I  thought  it 
should  have  been.  I  now 
realize  we're  in  danger  of 
having  one  big  company, 
and  you're  the  person 
who  carries  the  culture."  I 
think  he  finally  realized 
friend  he  had  been  blinded  by 

Atlantic's  success.  .  .  .  Bob 
realized  the  danger  of  the 
Atlantification  of  Warner  Bros.  Records." 
Morgado  called  Morris  again  at  about 
midnight  to  tell  him  Dickins  had  been 
appointed  to  replace  Lenny. 

By  the  time  Dickins  got  to  New  York 
and  checked  into  his  room  at  the  Carlyle 
Hotel,  all  of  Morris's  top  executives  had 
gathered  at  the  Central  Park  West  apart- 
ment of  Stuart  Hersh.  who  runs  At- 
lantic's video  arm.  There  were  10  of  them 
in  all,  including  Ahmet  Ertegun,  and  no- 
body was  certain  if  they  were  there  to  cel- 
ebrate or  sit  shivah.  "I  was  as  nervous  as 
a  fucking  eat."  says  one  of  the  partici- 
pants. Morns  was  supposed  to  join  them, 
but  he  had  been  called  in  to  meet  with 
Morgado  again. 

"It  was  an  extreme  confrontation." 
says  one  Warner  Music  source  "Demot- 
ing  Doug   was   a   wav    of  saving     fuck 
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you.'  .  .  .  This  was  not  about  soul-search- 
ing. This  was  Doug  saying,  'Listen,  you 
piece  of  shit,  if  you're  going  to  renege  on 
promises.  I'm  going  to  make  you  look 
like  an  asshole.'" 

Dickins  was  caught  in  the  cross  fire,  as 
he  learned  when  he  called  Morgado  from 
the  hotel.  The  fight  wasn't  necessarily 
over  whether  Dickins  was  the  right  guy 
for  the  job  but  over  who  had  the  right  to 
make  the  hire:  Morgado  or  Morris.  Dick- 
ins couldn't  believe  what  was  happening. 
Every  major  player  on  the  team  that 
Morris  had  put  in  place  had,  over  the 
past  day  or  two,  called  Jerry  Levin  to  ex- 
press support  for  Doug:  the  implicit  un- 
derstanding was  that  they  were  prepared, 
if  not  to  resign  together,  then  at  least  to 
be  very  disgruntled  together.  Ertegun  had 
even  called  Mo  Ostin  to  see  if  he  wanted 
to  come  back  and  join  the  rebellion,  but 
Mo  had  declined. 

Many  would  come  to  see  this  as  the 
ultimate  battle  between  "record  people" 
and  "the  man."  Dickins,  of  course,  saw 
it  differently.  "These  Atlantic  people  are 
like  a  cult  in  a  way,  aren't  they?"  he 
says.  "It's  the  ultimate  sacrifice:  are  you 
willing  to  give  up  your  job  to  stop  Bob 
Morgado  in  what  he  wants  to  do  to  our 
team?"  While  this  was  happening,  Dick- 
ins was  just  sitting  expectantly  in  his  ho- 
tel room. 

Morris  left  his  meeting  with  Morgado, 
went  to  Stuart  Hersh's  apartment,  and 
then  returned  to  his  office.  Sometime  that 
afternoon,  various  forces  conspired  to 
make  peace.  Some  published  reports 
have  said  that  Jerry  Levin  forced  Morga- 
do to  give  in  to  Morris  after  several  Time 
Warner  board  members  called  him  upset 
about  all  the  negative  press.  Levin  has  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  situation,  but  a 
source  close  to  him  says  that  even  though 
he  did  have  several  conversations  with 
Morgado  during  the  two-day  period,  "this 
was  not  tight-reined  management."  The 
source  says  rumors  about  board  pressure 
are  "completely  untrue." 

Ahmet  Ertegun  says  he  was  the  final 
peacemaker.  "Obviously  there  was  a  lot 
of  bad  blood  and  anger,"  he  says,  "but  it 
was  based  on  nonsense.  After  Doug's 
meeting  in  the  morning  was  not  fruitful,  I 
called  Bob.  Within  an  hour  they  had  a 
meeting  and  resolved  everything."  Mor- 
gado issued  a  press  release  which  referred 
to  Morris  by  a  new  title:  instead  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Music  Group,  he  was  now 


chairman  and  C.E.O.  And  Rob  Dickins 
was  screwed.  Morgado  called  to  tell  him. 
In  the  limo  to  the  airport  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  got  a  call  informing  him  of  Mor- 
ris's choice  to  head  Warner  Bros. 

The  idea  had  come  to  Morris  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle  the  day  before.  The 
perfect  candidate  for  the  job  had  been 
right  under  his  nose  the  whole  time.  It 
was  the  same  person  who,  six  months  ear- 
lier, had  been  the  perfect  candidate  to  fill 
Morris's  old  job.  It  was  Danny  Goldberg, 
who  had  just  uprooted  his  family  from 
California— including  his  wife's  successful 
entertainment-law  practice— to  move  to 
New  York  to  take  over  Atlantic.  The  42- 
year-old  music  wonk,  who  had  been  re- 
spected as  a  manager,  but  had  been  a 
record  executive,  as  even  his  fans  noted, 
for  only  about  two  years,  was  going  to  be 
the  new  Mo  Ostin. 

Rob  Dickins  was  left  dazed  and  con- 
fused. "I  don't  get  it,"  he  says.  "If  Danny 
was  the  right  person  to  run  Warner  Bros., 
Doug  had  an  absolute  right  to  take  him. 
But  why  even  bother  to  fuck  up  Rob 
Dickins's  life  at  all?  He  had  a  perfectly 
good  life.  Why  do  that  to  Rob  Dickins? 

"This  has  all  been  like  Invasion  of  the 
Body  Sncitehers.  You  went  to  bed,  and 
you  wake  up  the  next  morning  and  every- 
one is  from  Atlantic  Records.  The  whole 
beauty  of  the  Warner  Music  Group  was 
that,  as  an  artist  or  a  fan,  you  had  cut- 
ting-edge, interesting  Elektra  to  go  to, 
hard-nosed  Atlantic  to  go  to,  or  artist- 
friendly  Warner  to  go  to.  We  had  a  red- 
head, a  brunette,  and  a  blonde.  And  we 
just  shot  the  redhead  and  the  blonde." 

Danny  Goldberg  sighs,  takes  a  deep 
breath,  picks  up  the  phone  in  the 
Time  Warner  Building  office  he  will  soon 
be  vacating  for  a  much  better  one  in  L.A., 
and  begins  yet  another  session  of  the 
rock  'n'  roll  phone  sex  that  goes  along 
with  his  new  new  job.  Goldberg  once 
told  Billboard  that  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess was  "I  kiss  the  feet  of  talent  .  .  .  and 
other  parts  of  their  anatomy.  I'm  commit- 
ted to  that  as  a  strategy."  Now  he's  get- 
ting a  chance  to  put  his  mouth  where  his 
money  is. 

As  the  head  of  Warner  Bros.  Records— 
and  still  the  official  spokesman  for  Doug 
Morris  Goldberg  is  now  the  one  who  has 
to  reassure  everyone  in  the  skittish  War- 
ner's world  that  somehow  life  can  go  on. 
The  low-  and  mid-level  employees  get  well- 
written,  self-effacing  memos.  But,  for  the 
big  names  on  the  W.B.  roster,  Goldberg  is 
still  committed  to  his  time-honored  strate- 
gy: he  is  quickly,  contritely,  and  profession- 
ally puckering  up  for  each  one  of  them. 


As  he  sits  in  his  office  discussing 
fall  of  Warner  Music's  discontent,  le 
dary  staff  producer  Ted  Templem 
name  appears  in  the  blue  digital  reai 
device  his  secretary  uses  to  let  him  ki 
who's  on  the  phone.  Goldberg  takes 
call.  He  tells  Templeman  he  has  bee 
longtime  admirer  and  is  very  eager  to 
ure  out  how  he'll  be  involved  at  the  1 
He  says  he  probably  owns  all  the  alb 
Templeman  has  produced.  At  the  en 
one  sentence,  he  says  "man,"  whicl 
how  music  people  still  communicate  s 
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darity  with  other  music  people. 

When  the  brief  call  ends— one  m 
down,  untold  dozens  left  to  go— Goldb 
picks  up  where  he  left  off.  His  therm  -i1 
that  the  worst  is  over,  the  company's  ft  I'*™' 
ily  feuds  are  behind  it,  and  damage 
controlled.  His  message  is  that  the  fi 
curtain  has  come  down  on  "the  Play.s' 

Yet  news  continues  to  come  from  ¥ 
wings.  Goldberg  helped  to  stabilize  W  °yll°: 
ner  Bros,  by  getting  several  of  Mo's  t  ,M1,,i 
people,  such  as  new  vice  chairman  Ri  'menial 
Thyret,  to  sign  new  contracts.  The  Mei  W iX 
lica  lawsuit  got  settled,  after  Morris  w  pd at tta 
forced  to  offer  a  deal  even  better  than  t  \ »'  ^ 
one  rejected  as  preposterous  six  mont  tag ; 
earlier;  the  final  deal  was  drafted  just  )d. She 
ter  Morris  and  Morgado  had  given  de  I  hers 
ositions  to  Metal lica's  lawyers.  Sin  pu 
Seymour  Stein  was  named  president  d at  the 
the  newly  formed  Elektra  Entertainme  Mops 
Group.  His  boss  Sylvia  Rhone's  fii  itide.  \ 
move  was  to  buy  Elektra  a  stake  in  tl  don'i 
independent  Seattle  label  Sub  Pop,  whii  Kther : 
had  discovered,  and  lost,  to  major  lab(  ltd."  B 
many  of  the  great  grunge  bands,  fro  opened 
Nirvana  on  down.  ith  ran 

Bob  Krasnow  announced  his  five -ye  alms 
deal  with  MCA,  suggesting  that  some  i  Mure 
his  Elektra  acts  would  eventually  join  hi;  ill.  He 
there.  David  Geffen  can  leave  the  recoior4t 
company  he  sold  to  MCA  in  April  I  urges: 
start  another  within  his  new  studio;  MMev 
will  apparently  be  free  by  June  to  joi  rovisioi 
him,  and  so  will  Lenny  by  the  end  of  tfiitoai 
year.  When  Krasnow  was  asked  whei  "Da\ 
Geffen's  new  record  company  might  banrm 
based,  he  replied,  "All  I  can  say  is,  MG  Ian  f 
is  the  place  to  be."  '  nieei 

Morgado  so  far  seems  secure  interna  ie  an 
ly.  "My  bet  is,  Morgado  wins,"  says  on  aordii 
former  Music  Group  executive.  "The  gu;  dm  a 
who  should  be  nervous  is  Doug  Morris,  aiting 
says  the  manager  of  one  top  Warner  act  Hie 
"He  has  a  guy  above  him  he  went  to  wa  mugl 
with  but  is  not  dead,  and  he  has  a  gu;  a 
beneath  him,  Danny  Goldberg,  who  hi  osesi 
might  look  at  as  his  guy,  but   boy  oh  boy.' 

Final  curtain?  Most  people  watchinj 
the  Warner  Music  Group  believe  that  thiifv 
is  only  the  intermission.  □ 
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■    mtinued  Irom  page  109)  Sasha,  whose 

■  had  become  more  and  more  fractured 

:r  ihe  years,  seemed  close  to  despair. 

was  a  depressing  time  with  Sasha," 

mother  remembers.      That  was  when 

,ha  kepi  arriving  in  Brussels  and  spend- 

awful    nights."    Despite    the    young 

man's  enormous  charm,   intelligence. 

J  beauty,  the  demons  inside  her  head 

J  started  to  take  over.  She  became  in- 

asingly  volatile,  and  there  was  a  nihil is- 

aspect  to  her  that  was  reflected  in  her 

BStionable  choice  of  men,  culminating 

her  disastrous  marriage. 

Marios  Michaelides  was  nobody's  idea 

a  suitable  husband.  He  had  met  Sasha 

Greece  in  1974  and  almost  immediately 

II  i  out  to  gain  control  over  her,  isolating 

r  from  her  friends  and  family,  abusing 

K  r  mentally  and  physically,  and  finally 

k  ;rhaps  even  murdering  her.  Sasha  was 

ind  at  the  Bruce-family  estate,  Staunton 

11,  in  Virginia  on  November  7,   1975, 

Bering  from  a  gunshot  wound  to  the 

ad.  She  died  two  days  later.  Whose  fin- 

i  r,  hers  or  her  husband's,  was  on  the 

gger  was  never  conclusively  established, 

d  at  the  request  of  her  father  there  was 

autopsy.  At  first  her  death  was  ruled  a 

bide.  According  to  Susan  Mary  Alsop, 

don't   think   they  know  to  this  day 

lelher  she  killed  herself  or  was  mur- 

red."  But  in  1978  the  investigation  was 

opened,  and  Michaelides  was  charged 

th  murder.   He  was  also  indicted  for 

■ling  quantities  of  paintings,  antique 

rniture,  and  family  silver  from  Staunton 

ill.  He  had  returned  to  Athens  several 

onths  earlier,  and  has  always  denied  all 

arges  against  him.  As  a  Greek  national, 

:  is  exempt  from  extradition  under  the 

ovisions  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 

ates  and  Greece. 

"David  called  me  from  the  State  De- 
nt ment  to  tell  me  about  Sasha,"  Susan 
ary  Alsop  remembers,  "and  asked  me 
meet  Evangeline  at  the  airport  when 
e  arrived  from  Brussels.  She  was  ex- 
aordmarily  in  control  of  herself,  very 
dm  and  pale.  There  was  a  small  plane 
tiling  to  fly  her  to  Staunton  Hill." 
The  death  shattered  the  family,  and 
ought  with  it  the  added  pain  of  publici- 
and  gossip.  Many  o\  David  Bruce's 
OSest  friends  believe  that  he  never  really 
Covered  from  the  tragedy;  he  died  two 
■ars  later  at  the  age  of  79.  In  the  wake 
!'  Sasha's  death,  her  mother  had  to  en- 
ure the  kiss  of  her  husband,  added  to 
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winch  there  were  the  m  •••  ipapei  ami 
magazine  stones,  a  book,  and  i  ceaseless 
ruinoi  mill  churning  oul  lurid  accounts  ol 
Sasha's  troubled  relationships  with  nun 

ami  with  hci  lamilv  A  great  many  peo- 
ple m  Washington  thought  that  Evai 

line  had  not  been  a  veiy   good  mother," 

Susan  Mary  Alsop  recalls  "  I  hey  claimed 
that  she  had  been  preoccupied  with  hci 
duties  and  that  she  had  been  too  close  to 
her  husband.  I  completely  disagree  with 
that.  I  thought  that  she  was  a  most  devot- 
ed mother,  and  1  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post  in  response  to  some 
terrible  article  after  Sasha's  death.  I  car- 
ried the  letter  down  to  the  Post  myself  to 
make  sure  that  it  arrived." 

Even  today,  there  is  a  kind  of  collec- 
tive Schadenfreude  among  people  who 
knew  the  family  but  not  very  well.  It's  as 
though  the  world  couldn't  wait  for  the 
carapace  of  perfection  to  be  cracked. 
Connie  Bruce,  a  cousin  by  marriage,  says 
about  Evangeline,  "She  gets  a  bad  rap 
for  not  being  a  family  person.  But  she 
holds  the  whole  extended  family  together 
at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas." 

"When  Sasha  was  at  Radciiffe,  she 
worked  in  a  program  that  helped  troubled 
young  people,"  Evangeline  explained  to 
me.  "And  so,  when  I  got  back  from  Brus- 
sels, the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  see  if  there 
was  any  similar  kind  of  place  that  needed 
help."  The  place  she  found  happened  to 
be  in  her  own  backyard— almost.  What 
was  to  become  the  Sasha  Bruce  Youth- 
work  had  started  out  in  1974  as  an  out- 
reach program  for  street  kids  run  out  of  a 
church  basement  near  Dupont  Circle.  Af- 
ter the  project  was  officially  organized  in 
1977,  it  continued  to  grow,  and  today  it 
runs  12  programs,  5  of  them  residential. 
There  are  two  apartment  buildings  and 
one  group  home  in  addition  to  Sasha 
Bruce  House,  a  big  old  brick  Edwardian 
pile  that  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  365  days 
a  year.  "It  is  the  only  temporary  shelter  in 
Washington  where  kids  can  just  walk  in 
off  the  street,"  says  Deborah  Shore,  the 
director  of  the  program,  which  employs  a 
full-time  stall  of  100  and  an  additional 
150  volunteers.  City  and  federal  grants 
supply  75  percent  of  the  operating  costs, 
and  private  donations  amount  to 
$650,000  annually. 

Evangeline  has  involved  many  of  her 
friends  in  raising  money  for  the  Sasha 
Bruce  Youthwork;  even  the  British  and 
French  Embassies  have  been  roped  in  for 
gala  evenings  and  movie  screenings.  "It 
js  the  focus  of  her  life."  Tommy  Bruce,  a 
COUSUl,  explained  to  me  over  lunch  in 
Georgetown.  He  is  on  the  board,  as  are 
Susan  Mary  Alsop  and  Vernon  Jordan's 
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wife,  Ann.  Neither  David  nor  Nicholas 
Bruce  is  involved.  Both  of  Evangeline's 
sons  have  moved  away  from  the  Wash- 
ington world  of  their  parents.  David 
lives  with  his  wife  and  baby  daughter 
at  Staunton  Hill,  the  Gothic  Revival 
plantation  house  his  father  once  filled 
with  antiques  and  paintings  and  famous 
collections  of  rare  books  and  vintage 
wines.  All  those  have  now  disappeared; 
some  were  allegedly  stolen  by  Marios 
Michael  ides,  the  rest  were  sold  by  David, 
who  runs  the  estate  as  a  conference 
center  and  bed-and-breakfast.  "It's  al- 
most as  if  he  wanted  to  exorcise  the 
place,"  Tommy  Bruce  said.  Nicholas 
Bruce  lives  quietly  in  a  house  deep  in  the 
Pennsylvania  countryside,  "doing  his 
own  thing,"  in  his  cousin  Tommy's  words. 


The  two  brothers  rarely  see  each  other. 

After  the  deaths  of  their  husbands 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  Evange- 
line and  her  old  friend  Marietta  Tree  set 
up  house  together  every  summer  in  the 
hills  of  Tuscany.  According  to  Lord 
Jenkins,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Harold  Wilson's  Labour  government 
and  now  chancellor  of  Oxford  Universi- 
ty, the  two  women  "complemented  each 
other  perfectly"  as  hostesses  to  their 
shared  circle  of  transatlantic  friends. 
Since  Marietta's  death  in  1991,  Evange- 
line has  continued  the  tradition  in 
Provence,  where  she  is  joined  by  those 
closest  to  her,  including  Sir  Nicholas 
Henderson,  the  British  diplomat,  and  his 
wife,  Arthur  and  Alexandra  Schlesinger, 
and  the  novelist  Edna  O'Brien.  She  has 
never  remarried,  although  her  name  was 
romantically  linked  to  at  least  one  man, 
the  late  William  Paley,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  Babe. 

"Evangeline's  in  a  sphere  where  she 


can  do  anything  she  wants,"  says  Si 
Quinn.  "It's  all  part  of  the  legend."  / 
yet  what  she  has  chosen  to  do  isn't  e; 
At  an  age  when  she  might  be  excu 
from  putting  herself  on  the  line,  she 
finished  writing  an  intellectually  derm 
ing  book,  she  helps  run  the  memorial 
her  daughter,  and  she's  still  up  there 
Washington's  "Sistine  Chapel  ceiling.'" 
egant.  Elusive.  Evanescent.  As  we  sat 
gether  at  our  last  meeting,  talking  ab< 
Napoleon's  life,  I  reminded  her  of  w 
he  told  his  biographer  just  before  he  di 
"You  should  slide  over  the  weak  part   ( 
What,  I  asked,  would  she  say  to  her  bi 
rapher?  "My  weak  parts?"  She  repl    : 
without  skipping  a  beat.  "When  the  cl 
dren   were   young,   that's   probably  t  lk 
weakest.  The  guilt  and  the  strain."  Ji 
for  a  moment  the  perfectly  proportion 
Gainsborough  face  looked  wistful,  ev 
sad.   But  then  it  was  time  to  go.  T 
chauffeur  was  waiting  downstairs,  but  t  »> 

ey  he 
fa  v 


plane  she  had  to  catch  wouldn't.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  88)  teenagers  whom 
Aldrich  had  hooked  up  with  after  his  re- 
lease from  prison.  Once  the  suggestion 
was  made,  it  seemed  too  damned  good  to 
pass  up,  given  the  general  reluctance  of 
queers  to  report  crimes  to  the  police. 

The  group,  according  to  Aldrich,  start- 
ed its  spree  of  gay-bashings  in  Tyler  some- 
time before  the  spring  of  1993,  when  he 
became  involved.  More  often  than  not, 
Aldrich  acted  as  the  lure  who  reeled  in 
the  victims  under  the  pretense  of  a  pick- 
up. In  some  of  the  fag-bashings  the  prima- 
ry motive  was  robbery.  In  others  it  was 
bodily  harm,  like  the  time  Aldrich  and  his 
gang  went  out  with  baseball  bats  and 
clubs  and  crowbars,  or  the  time  they  held 
a  man  at  bay  in  a  freezing  lake  for  several 
hours  while  they  fired  shots  over  his  head, 
as  if  they  had  created  their  own  human 
version  of  duck  hunting.  The  intention, 
Aldrich  says,  was  to  instill  fear,  to  see  that 
pure,  unadulterated  look  of  terror  on  the 
victim,  who  didn't  know  if  he  was  going 
to  live  or  die  or  get  tortured.  Don  Aldrich 
isn't  shy  about  describing  what  he  felt  at 
these  moments.  "You  could  say  I  got  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  pleasure  out  of  it." 

Then  came  the  Nicholas  West  incident. 
Aldrich  had  been  working  that  night  with 
two  teenagers  named  Henry  Dunn,  then 
19,  and  David  McMillan,  then   17.  Ac- 


cording to  Aldrich,  the  two  teens,  inter- 
ested in  West's  red  Mazda  truck  with  its 
pulsating  stereo  system,  had  been  trying 
all  night  to  get  their  potential  victim  into 
Bergfeld  Park  under  the  guise  of  a  pick- 
up. But  he  just  wouldn't  take  the  bait, 
says  Aldrich.  Then  something  wonderful 
happened.  "West  clearly  came  on  to  me 
after  I  got  off  the  phone  with  my  fiancee. 
When  West  came  on  to  me,  I'm,  like. 
Why,  don't  this  just  make  it  easy?" 

Then  the  true  fun  began. 

Aldrich  says  the  two  teens  pushed  West 
into  the  car  they  were  driving  and  put  a 
shotgun  on  him  while  Aldrich  took  the 
Mazda  pickup.  Then  the  little  caravan 
headed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Pits.  On 
the  way  there,  Aldrich  stopped  and  started 
ransacking  the  truck.  Then  the  other  car 
showed  up,  and  Aldrich  began  questioning 
West  about  how  much  money  he  had,  and 
said  he  better  not  be  lying  to  him,  because 
if  he  was  he  was  going  to  tie  him  to  the 
damned  bumper  of  the  car  and  drag  him 
the  remaining  15  miles  to  the  Pits.  But, 
hell,  it  wasn't  really  15  miles,  just  a  mile  or 
so,  and  from  the  vantage  point  of  Aldrich 
it  was  all  kind  of  good-intentioned  at  that 
point,  just  a  little  game  of  Scare  the  Fag. 
The  very  worst  he  had  in  mind  was  tying 
West  to  a  tree  with  duct  tape  and  leaving 
him  until  someone  found  him.  And  just  to 
be  kind  about  it,  Aldrich  wasn't  even  go- 
ing to  make  him  strip  all  his  clothes  off. 

Once  they  got  to  the  Pits,  West  was 
forced  out  of  the  car  and  told  to  start 
walking  up  a  little  hill.  And  this  is  where 


Ikvii 


ted  lo  t 


jeroi 


langu 

it  got  really  good  for  Don  Aldrich,  when    trap 
discovered  that  West  was  so  scared  th|i 
he  had  defecated  in  his  pants.  "I  thought 
was  hilarious,"  he  says.  "When  you  sea 
a  man  so  bad  that  he  literally  shits  cfc 
himself,  that  man  is  scared."  He  describes' 
the  sensation  as  like  being  on  drugs, 
enjoyed  it,"  he  says.  "I  really  did." 

But  after  this  "adrenaline  high,"  thinj 
began  to  go  haywire.  West  was  ordered  J 
to  remove  his  pants  and  shoes,  and  whe  K 
he  did  so  Aldrich  discovered  a  $10  bil 
meaning  that  West  hadn't  been  dealin 
straight  with  him  on  the  money  issu(  ^HE 
And    that    set    Aldrich    off,    because 
meant  the  queer  had  lied  to  him,  so  hiantiN 
"bitch-slapped"  West  across  the  face  wit  f.  in 
the  .357  magnum.  And  then,  according  6  ankC 
Aldrich,  Henry  Dunn  decided  he  wantei  down 
to  fight  Nicholas  West,  but  West  didn'ieion 
want  to  fight.  So  Dunn  set  West's  hands  iiiyleli 
a  fighter's  stance,  but  still  West  wouldn'  foretl 
fight.  So  Dunn  hit  him  anyway  with  hi!  ding 
ring-filled  fist.  But  West  still  wouldn'  ise  1 
fight,  and  investigators  believe  this  pissed  id  b 
off  Dunn  even  more,  just  the  kind  of  fag  led 
assed  behavior  you  would  expect  from  <  bettei 
queer.  So  Dunn  hit  him  a  few  more  times  idvrj 
and  kicked  him  and  then  said,  "To  helisowi 
with  this,"  and  took  the  .357  magnum  andil< 
shot  West  in  the  stomach.  At  this  point,  a;1 
say  police,  the  other  shots  followed— two  "H( 
by  Aldrich,  one  by  McMillan,  and  fivdayol 
more  by  Henry  Dunn,  including  the  fi-» 
nal  bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head.  hi 


"It  wasn't  going  as  smooth  as  it  was 
supposed  to,"  says  Aldrich. 


fi 
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oughly  a  day  later,  investigate)!  i  ai 
ed  Aldrich,  Dunn,  and  McMillan 
the  three  were  indicted  on  charges  of 

ital  murder  So  l.u  only  Aldrich  has 
ie  to  trial,  and  il  look  the  jury  an  limn 
17  minutes  to  sentence  him  to  die. 
•m  his  confession  to  homicide  detectives, 

ch  filled  l(H  pages  when  il  was  Iran- 
bed  and  was  the  ke\  piece  of  evidence 
inst  him,  Aldrich  wrongly  assumed  that 
more  cooperative  he  was  the  easier  he 
;ht  get  off.  Aldrich  also  decided  to 
•nl\  express  his  feelings  about  gays,  in 
l  because  of  a  calculated  assump- 

■    1  thai  "if  1  produced  the  right  air 
the  right  attitude,  knowing  how 

I  n  of  the  cops  felt  towards  gays 
Tyler,  thai  it  might  gel  some  of 
,  charges  dropped.  ...  I  thought 
night  help  me  get  a  lesser  sen- 

tj  ce  or  a  lesser  charge." 

He  miscalculated,  and  as  investi- 

iors  listened  to  Donald  Aldrich, 

they   heard   his   laughter   over 

cholas   West's   humiliation   and 

-  fering,  and  watched  Aldrich's 
Jy  language,  they  saw  not  a  man 
|o  was  posturing  but  a  man  who 

i  |ly  had  difficulty  understanding 
y  the  victim  really  was  a  victim. 
"He  thinks  he's  a  good  guy,"  said 
(On  Waller,  an  investigator  on  the 
Be  for  the  Smith  County  Sheriff's 
apartment,  recalling  what  he  be- 
ved  to  be  the  mind-set  of  Aldrich 
he  confessed.  "He's  not  perceiv- 
;  he's  doing  anything  wrong,  be- 
ise  this  is  a  fag.  This  is  not  a  store 
mer  or  a  preacher.  This  is  a  fag." 


pointed  to  <  orey  Burley  u  the  one  who 

had  killed    I  hand   Nguyen  in   Kcvcnhon 
Park    It   look  a  jury   rOUghlj   BR  h0Ul    tO 

find  him  guilt)  ol  capital  murder.  He  was 
sentenced  to  life 

Dm  so  was  Hugh  Callaway,  Without 

a  trial. 


T 


1 1 1 1  TRAIL.  The  killing  ol  Nicholas 
West  was  barely  a  month  old  in  Janu- 
ary IW4  when  Dianne  Hardy-(  iarcia  re- 
ceived information  about  a  killing  in  San 
Antonio  in  which  the  victim  had  his  throat 


HHF  PARK.  The  case  against 
Corey  Durley  for  the  killing  of 
Bnh  Nguyen  went  to  trial  in  April 
92  m  a  sixth-floor  courtroom  in  the 
ank  Crowley  Courts  Building,  just  west 

downtown  Dallas.  It  was  hard  for  any- 
ie  to  truly  understand  how  Hugh  Calla- 
vy  felt  about  Nguyen,  but  several  months 

ore  the  trial,  he  had  tried  to  explain  his 
.•lings  in  a  letter  to  the  judge  hearing  the 
se.  "Thanh  Nguyen  was  born  into  war 
d  hardship  in  South  Vietnam  and  he  en- 
red  hardship  to  come  here  for  freedom, 
better  life  and  opportunity."  Callaway 
id  written  while  still  in  a  body  cast  from 
s  own  injuries.  "Thanh  worked  from  10 

14  hours  a  daj  in  his  own  business.  Al- 
ly's he  was  an  honest  and  loyal  friend. 

"He  truly  loved  this  country  and  our 
ay  of  life.  .  .  He  was  full  of  love,  kind- 
■ss  and  joy,  winch  he  gave  unselfishly  io 
eryonc  he  knew.  Now  he  is  gone  because 
'Corey  Hurley  and  his  heart  lull  of  hale." 

In  the  presence  o\  the  jury,  Callaway 
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Larry  Allen 
had  been  stabbed 

to  death. 
The  spray  of  blood 

splattered  the 

bathroom,  the  TV, 

the  ceiling, 

and  the  carpet. 


; 


cut  by  someone  he  apparently  had  never 
met  before.  That  same  month,  she  re- 
ceived reports  out  of  the  Dallas  suburb  of 
Irving  about  Larry  Leggett,  who  had  been 
found  dead  in  his  one-room  apartment  of 
multiple  stab  wounds.  In  February,  there 
was  the  disturbing  12-year  prison  sentence 
for  the  Midland  teenager  charged  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Tommy  Musick. 

The  next  month,  she  gathered  informa- 
tion about  an  El  Paso  man  named  Jose 
Trevino,  who  police  said  had  been  stran- 
gled and  bludgeoned  to  death  inside  his 
home  by  two  teenagers.  In  April,  she  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the  other  San  Anto- 
nio killing- the  one  in  which  John  An- 
thony  Burwell  had  been  shot  to  death  by 
a  16 -year-old  and  dumped  off  a  bridge 
into  a  mass  of  rocks. 

In  Mav  she  went  down  to  the  valley 
around  Harlingen  and  was  told  about  the 


killing  •  oi  loin  gay    bul  the  homo  lexu  >i 
i  ommunity  there  wa  ■  io  cloa  ted  and  io 
reai  ini  thai  g  ithering  togethei  an .  tub  (tan 
nal  information  wa  i  impo i tible     I 
ting  the  feeling  thai  all  my  life  could  be 

spent  on  iihhuVi       -ml  I  I  i.i    llim 

in  June,  she  was  told  about  Benny  Hogafl 

Over  and  over.  Bessie  Hogan  called  her 
son  Denny  and  left  messages  on  his 
answering  machine    from  the  way  he  had 
sounded  earlier  in   the  day  when   they 
had    talked,    she    knew    something    was 
wrong    His  crying,  so  deep  and 
painful,  like  nothing  she  had  ever 
heard  before,  had  scared  her. 

"Denny,  this  is  Mama.  I'm  just 
calling  back  to  see  if  you're  O.K. 
Call  me  whenever  you  get  the  mes- 
sage. O.K. ' 

"Benny,  this  is  Mama  again.  As 
soon  as  you  get  the  message  call 
me  back.  O.K.?" 

"Denny,  this  is  Mama.  When 
you  get  the  message  call  me  back. 
O.K.?" 

"Benny,  this  is  Mama  again. 
Call  me  as  soon  as  you  get  the 
message." 

He  said  he  was  going  to  take  a 
nap.  but  why  would  he  be  asleep 
this  long?  So  she  kept  on  calling 
from  her  home  400  miles  away  in 
Lubbock,  trying  so  hard  to  sound 
strong  and  resolute,  not  wanting 
to  panic  him. 

"Benny,  it's  me  again.  Call  me 
when  you  can  ..." 

"It's  me  again,  Benny.  Call 
me  ...  " 

"Benny,  it's  Mama.  Call  me. 
Call  me." 

Didn't  he  know  how  much  she 
loved  him?  Didn't  he  know  how  proud  she 
was  of  him  for  all  he  had  accomplished? 
So  she  tried  one  more  time,  her  voice 
slipping  away  to  a  whisper,  as  if  she  were 
making  a  futile  prayer. 

"Benny,  this  is  Mama.  Call  me.  I'm 
worried  about  you." 


B 


enny  Hogan  had  come  from  Lub- 
bock, in  West  Texas,  where  the  very 
idea  of  homosexuality  was  akin  to  Com- 
munism or  pissing  on  the  flag.  So  when 
you  look  back  on  it.  it  seems  little  won- 
der that  Hogan.  41.  was  always  so  afraid 
to  tell  virtually  anyone  that  he  was  gay, 
not  his  close  friends,  not  his  own  family. 

Instead,  he  went  on  with  his  life,  quiet. 
private,  determined  to  make  something  of 
himself  His  father  died  when  he  was  3,  and 
at  the  age  of  16,  Benny  started  working  to 
help  support  his  family.  He  got  a  degree 
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from  Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock, 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  supermarket 
manager,  and  then  moved  to  Midland.  He 
ultimately  went  to  work  for  the  Trinity  Uni- 
versal Insurance  Company,  first  in  Odessa, 
then  in  San  Antonio,  after  he  was  trans- 
ferred there  in  1990.  In  the  spring  of  1994 
he  got  what  he  termed  to  family  and 
friends  as  his  dream  job:  a  position  as  an  ad- 
juster at  U.S.A.A.  insurance  in  San  Antonio. 

Shortly  before  he  started  in  the  new 
post.  Hogan  was  arrested  in  a  San  Anto- 
nio park  on  a  misdemeanor  charge  of  in- 
decent exposure  involving  an  undercover 
police  officer.  His  arrest  was  not  an  iso- 
lated one,  but  rather  part  of  a  sweep  of 
city  parks  by  the  San  Antonio  police  for 
alleged  homosexual  activity.  He  was 
handcuffed  and  placed  in  the  Bexar 
County  Jail,  and  even  then,  in  his  efforts 
to  make  the  $800  bond,  he  refused  to  call 
members  of  his  family,  because  he  didn't 
want  them  to  know  what  had  happened. 

After  his  release.  Hogan  met  with  an 
attorney  named  Blair  Davis,  who  special- 
izes in  such  cases.  Hogan  was  scared  and 
nervous  when  he  came  in,  almost  bash- 
ful, Davis  remembered.  But  as  Hogan  re- 
cited what  had  happened  that  day,  Davis 
felt  that  there  was  a  very  strong  entrap- 
ment issue  and  that  it  might  well  be 
worth  it  to  go  to  trial.  Hogan,  however, 
said  he  was  reluctant  to  do  that  because 
he  was  still  in  the  closet.  He  also  asked 
Davis  if  he  thought  his  name  would  be 
published  in  the  newspaper.  Davis,  who 
had  handled  public-lewdness  and  indecent- 
exposure  cases  all  over  the  state,  did  not 
think  so.  He  knew  of  no  paper  of  any  sig- 
nificant size  that  printed  the  names  of 
people  arrested  on  misdemeanor  charges 
as  minor  as  this.  But  there  was  one. 

Unbeknownst  to  Davis,  the  San  Anto- 
nio Express-News  had  already  published  a 
list  of  names  of  men  arrested  as  part  of 
the  police  crackdown.  On  June  2,  another 
list  was  published  in  a  little  box  on  page 
2B.  Juxtaposed  with  a  larger,  general  sto- 
ry about  the  crackdown,  it  looked  like  a 
basketball  box  score.  It  contained  nearly 
50  names  of  men  arrested  on  charges  in- 
cluding public  lewdness  and  indecent  ex- 
posure, and  there,  seven  lines  from  the 
bottom,  was  the  name  Benny  Hogan. 

A  month  earlier,  he  had  widened  the 
driveway  of  his  home.  So  proud  was 
he  of  his  work  that  he  had  put  the  com- 
pletion date,  "5-4-94,"  in  one  of  the  con- 


crete corners  with  a  small  flourish.  He 
had  bought  a  new  convertible.  He  had 
bought  plants  to  be  placed  in  his  exotic 
garden.  He  had  gotten  in  touch  with  a  sid- 
ing company  to  have  the  house  redone. 
"This  wasn't  a  man  thinking  about  sui- 
cide," said  Christy  Goodman,  who  along 
with  her  husband,  Brad,  was  Benny's  clos- 
est friend  in  San  Antonio. 

They  had  gone  skiing  together  and  on 
river  trips,  and  the  Goodmans  thought 
they  knew  everything  about  Benny,  when 
of  course  they  did  not.  He  never  told 
them  he  was  gay,  and  they  never  saw  his 
name  in  the  newspaper.  They  wish  so 
much  now  that  he  had  come  to  them  and 
talked  to  them,  because  they  still  would 
have  loved  and  embraced  him.  But  Benny 
Hogan  couldn't  bring  himself  to  do  that. 

Was  it  shame  that  drove  him  to  silence? 
Or  was  it  an  understanding  of  the  culture 
of  the  state  in  which  he  had  grown  up  and 
lived?  He  had  lived  in  Midland,  where  a 
teenager  several  months  earlier  had  got- 
ten a  12-year  sentence  for  shooting  a  gay 
hairstylist  four  times  in  the  back  of  the 
head.  He  was  living  in  San  Antonio, 
where  a  teenager  just  weeks  earlier  had 
told  police  that  he  had  shot  a  man  in  the 
head  because  he  had  made  a  sexual  ad- 
vance. He  must  have  known,  as  any  gay 
in  the  state  must  have  known,  about  the 
brutal  killing  of  Nicholas  West  in  Tyler. 

After  the  publication  of  Benny  Ho- 
gan's  name  in  the  newspaper,  the  issue  of 
his  sexual  preference  was  no  longer  pri- 
vate. In  seven -point  type,  it  was  now 
there  for  everyone  to  see  so  they  could 
laugh  at  it  or  be  disgusted  by  it. 

Over  the  next  three  days,  he  paid  all 
his  bills  and  mowed  the  lawn  of  his  tidy 
red-shuttered  home  on  Rangeland  Street. 
He  made  sure  his  dogs  would  be  taken 
care  of,  and  he  wrote  out  a  series  of  notes. 
"I'm  sorry  to  do  this  to  you  but  I  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Goodmans.  "This  is  best  and  it  is  what  I 
want  so  please  try  to  understand."  In  an- 
other he  asked  them  to  contact  his  mother. 

"She  is  78  years  old  so  be  careful  how 
you  tell  her." 

And  then  he  went  to  the  garage. 

It  has  been  more  than  six  months  since 
Benny  Hogan  died,  but  a  day  doesn't 
go  by  when  Hogan's  brother  Bill  and  his 
wife,  Sandra,  don't  think  about  it.  Sad- 
ness, guilt,  anger— they  all  meld  together. 
Every  so  often  Bill  Hogan  takes  out  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  writes  down  his  feel- 
ings, emotionally  charged  and  slightly  gar- 
bled. It  makes  him  feel  better  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  the  anger  rises  up  again. 
The  Hogans  take  no  issue  with  the  news- 


paper's writing  articles  about  the  cr 
down  in  the  parks,  but  why  the  nan 
What  reason  was  there  for  publisf 
them  other  than  disgrace  and  humiliati 
Weren't  they  aware  of  the  ramification 
labeling  someone  gay  in  a  place  sucr 
San  Antonio,  a  place  that  one  of  the 
tors  himself  described  as  "conservat 
fundamental,  and  unchanging"? 

Subsequent  to  Benny's  death,  the 
gans  met  with  various  representative: 
the  newspaper.  It  was  explained  that 
aspects  of  the  crackdown  in  the  pa 
were  considered  newsworthy  because 
was  an  out-of-the-ordinary  police  activ 
As  proof,  the  Hogans  were  handed  a  sh 
of  articles  from  over  the  years  show 
how  the  names  of  suspects  had  been  pr 
ed  in  other  police  sweeps,  although  nc  I 
of  these  involved  alleged  homosexual    „.  \\... 
tivity.  The  whole  explanation  seemed    |  j,  \\ 
terly  transparent  to  the  Hogans,  given    L^j 
fact  that  the  newspaper,  in  its  regular  \  Ljjg 
lice  reporting,  did  not  print  the  names  -^w 
people  suspected  of  such  crimes  as  sexi 
assault  and  wife  beating.  \^  |  \ 

The  explanation  apparently  seem  ^iVu 
transparent  to  the  newspaper  as  well,  I  LjM 
cause  it  has  since  changed  its  policy  L^ 
crime  reporting  and,  according  to  ma  j  „ 
aging  editor  Robert  Rivard,  no  long  L^ 
prints  the  names  of  any  individuals  arre  ^ 


tvholo 

i 
bo,  ii 


nneboch 


ed  on  misdemeanor  charges  unless  th 


h  m 


are  public  officials. 

It  was  not  a  good  policy  for  the  pap  j^, 
to  print  those  names,"  said  Rivard,  wl  |  A 

1  Imju 

fleet  a  greater  understanding  of  gays  by  tl  pj 
newspaper.  But  he  also  conceded  that  wit  u  ,l, 
out  the  death  of  Benny  Hogan  there  migl  ju 
have  been  no  change  in  the  policy  at  air  ( 
"Embarrassment,  humiliation,  debas  ,sjj 
ment,"  said  Sandra  Hogan  in  listing  wh<  r ■« 


she  believes  to  be  the  motives  of  the  E: 


BIT,  of 


tail 


press-News  in  publishing  the  names  c 
Benny  and  the  other  men.  "What  els 
would  there  be?  This  is  not  a  public  sei 
vice."  Both  Rivard  and  executive  edito'  . 
Jim  Moss  vigorously  deny  that  this  wa( 
the  motive.  But  off  the  record,  someon  | 
very  familiar  with  the  newspaper  and  th  M 
kinds  of  people  who  work  inside  it  cod^. 
firms  Sandra  Hogan's  suspicions  that  th  ( , 
list  was  intended  to  be  exactly  what  i  0 
turned  out  to  be— a  homosexual  blacklist .,  . 
"A  lot  of  editors  knew  exactly  whay , 
they  were  doing."  ft , 

hat  T 

When  Bessie  Hogan  kept  getting  nc^ 
answer  that  June  afternoon,  she  , 
called  her  son  Bill  in  desperation.  He  also^ 
started  calling  Benny,  sensing  like  his ^ 
mother  that  something  was  terribly  wrong.  |](, 
"Benny,  this  is  Bill,  your  brother.  CalL 
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when  you  get  home    Why  don't  you 
ne  on  baek   up  here  and   be  around 
>ple  who  love  you?" 
He  called  again. 

"Hello,  anybody  there''  Please,  some- 

Jy  answer  the  telephone.  Please.  Hello, 

>  is  Bill,  Benny's  brother.  1  need  to  talk 

somebody.  Please,  somebody  answer." 

y  "Hello,  who's  this?" 


u   .. 


This  is  Bill.  Is  Benny  there?' 
Uh  .  .  .  " 


"This  is  Bill  Hogan,  Benny's  brother." 
1  '"O.K.,  my  name  is  Officer  Aguirre 
>m  the  San  Antonio  Poliee  Depart- 
ing We're  out  here  at  Benny's  .  .  . 
*K.,  sir,  Benny's  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  we're  over 
re  investigating  a  suicide." 
"Did  he  kill  himself" 
"Yes  sir." 

^HE  PARK.  For  a  period  of  time  after 

.  the  trial,  Hugh  Callaway  found  a  pro- 

:ctive  way  to  channel  all  that  still  burned 

side  him.  He  wrote  letters  and  articles 

Id  was  instrumental   in   getting  letters 

iced  in  the  parole-board  files  of  inmates 

10  had  been  implicated  in  the  killings  of 

her  gays.  But  the  effect  was  only  tempo- 

ry.  The  same  demons  that  had  enveloped 

illaway  after  Thanh  Nguyen's  death 

tilt,  sadness,  the  horrible  feeling  of  help- 

>sness  that  night    re-emerged. 

Callaway  first  started  drinking,  and 

rien  that  didn't  provide  him  with  the  re- 

;f  he  sought,  he  started  shooting  cocaine. 

just  didn't  care  about  life  no  more," 

!  said.  "I  didn't  care  about  nothing." 

Callaway  told  his  story  in  a  meeting 

I  »om  of  a  hospital  in  the  Dallas  suburb  of 

1 '  arland,  where  he  was  undergoing  drug 

I  ptoxification.  He  has  been  on  cocaine  for 

8 1  year,  and  this  is  the  second  time  he  has 

I  ben  here.  In  some  ways  he  has  made  im- 

a  rovement    he  no  longer  breaks  into  sobs 

n  hen    he    talks    about    Nguyen    but   his 

"  .lice  goes   low   and   his  eyes   fruitlessly 

1  ;arch  for  peace,  and  it  isn't  just  guilt  that 

"le  feels  but  the  sense  of  loss.  He  had 

.inie   to  depend  on   Nguyen.   In  many 

ays  the  two  men  were  exact  opposites 

0d  Callaway,  alter  discovering  that  he 

as  H.I.V.-positive,  had  always  assumed 

lat  Nguyen's  quiet   presence  would  be 

lcre  to  steady  him  and  give  him  strength. 

Callaway's  memory  of  what  happened 

lat  night  in   Revcrchon  Park  is  photo- 

raphic.  Of  all  the  details,  it  is  easy  to 

ick  out  the  one  that  is  the  most  vivid.  It 

/as  thai  look  oi  intense,  wide-eyed  antic- 
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ipation,  oi  unbridled  pleasure,  on  the  : 
of  Corey  Bmley  as  he  prepared  to  ihool 

the  two  gay  men  huddled  before  hmi  on 
.1  perfect  October  night  in  the  park. 

I  he  image  haunts  Hugh  (alia  way. 

It  always  will. 

Till!  TRAIL  About  three  weeks  alter 
the  suicide  of  Benny  Hogan,  Dianne 
Hardy-Garcia  read  news  accounts  about 
29-year-old  Paul  Quintanilla,  whose  body 
had  been  found  under  a  triangle  of  trees 
in  a  deserted  field  in  Irving.  He  had  been 
found  nude,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back  with  nylon  rope.  He  had  been 
stabbed  39  times,  and  part  of  his  geni- 
tals had  been  cut  off.  No  arrests  have 
been  made  in  the  killing,  and  police 
have  no  leads. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  Hardy-Gar- 
cia went  to  Kerrville  to  observe  the  mur- 
der trial  of  Donald  Aldrich  in  the  Nich- 
olas West  killing.  And  while  she  was  there 
she  read  of  the  murder  of  Michael  Burzin- 
ski  in  Houston.  Later  that  month  came 
news  that  Larry  Allen  had  been  stabbed 
to  death  in  a  motel  room  in  Irving  in  a 
spray  of  blood  that  splattered  the  bath- 
room, the  television,  the  ceiling,  and  the 
carpet.  A  33-year-old  drifter  named  Ed- 
win Perkins  was  arrested  by  police  and 
formally  charged  with  murder. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Hardy- 
Garcia  received  through  the  office  mail  a 
white  envelope  with  no  return  address. 
She  has  become  wary  of  mail  without  a 
return  address,  because  that  often  means 
it  is  hate-related— a  nasty  letter  or  a  used 
condom.  She  opened  the  envelope  care- 
fully, and  out  tumbled  clippings  from  the 
local  newspaper  in  San  Angelo.  The  clip- 
pings were  neatly  cut  and  squared,  but 
the  story  they  described  was  messy  and 
brutal,  one  in  which  the  victim,  a  veteran 
of  Desert  Storm  named  Jose  Rubio,  had 
been  stabbed  almost  a  hundred  times  by 
28-year-old  James  McCartney. 

According  to  the  clippings,  there  were 
two  16-year-old  teenagers  with  McCart- 
ney that  night,  and  they  both  testified 
that  the  original  intention  had  been  to 
pick  up  a  homosexual  from  a  local  park 
and  then  rob  him.  But  the  clippings  also 
showed  that  when  the  issue  of  Rubio's 
homosexuality  was  raised  by  the  defense 
attorneys  the  prosecutor  in  the  case  vig- 
orously protested  because  she  thought 
such  information  would  prejudice  the 
jury  against  the  victim.  The  judge  agreed, 
and  the  jury  ended  up  convicting  the  de- 
fendant and  sentencing  him  to  two  life 
terms.  So  perhaps  the  strategy  o\'  down- 
playing homosexuality  as  an  issue  was 
correct. 


But  also  included  in  the  pat  led  "i  <  lip 
pings  was  an  article  from  one  ol  the  high 
school  newspapers  in  s.m  Angelo    ["he 

headline  on  it   said,  SH  Dl  MS  Dl  '  I  KM 
WAR  <)\   HOMOS1  XI  M  ll>    and   portion  I 

ol  it  read  as  follows: 

In  the  dark  <>i  nighl  aftei  homework  i 

complete,  teen-age  Students  scurry  to  their 
vehicles  to  stalk  male  homosexuals  in  S.in 
Angelo  "I  want  them  to  die  when  we  do 
it,"  Bob,  a  student,  said 

Bashers  claim  part  of  the  lun  is  from  the 
adrenaline  rush  they  receive  "A  couple  of 
friends  and  I  were  driving  down  the  lag 
drag,  when  we  noticed  there  was  a  whole 
car  load  of  them  sitting  in  the  car  just  kiss- 
ing, so  we  got  out  our  baseball  bats  most 
of  us  carry  baseball  bats  anyway  shattered 
their  windows  and  dragged  them  out  of  the 
window  and  just  literally  beat  them."  Ray 
said,  a  member  of  the  bashing  group. 

"After  we  are  done,  they  are  on  the 
ground  in  a  bloody  heap." 

It  has  been  a  wrenching  time  for  Di- 
anne Hardy-Garcia,  because  each  of 
the  killings  that  she  has  looked  at  brings 
layers  upon  layers  of  sorrow  that  can 
never  be  healed.  There  have  been  impor- 
tant breakthroughs,  such  as  the  death- 
penalty  sentence  for  Donald  Aldrich. 
There  were  also  the  rallies  for  gay  rights 
in  Tyler  and  Midland,  places  where  the 
very  word  "gay"  had  virtually  never  been 
uttered  in  public  before.  But  how  much 
was  the  consciousness  truly  raised?  How 
much  understanding  was  there  that  the 
inevitable  extension  of  the  rhetoric  of 
hate  is  the  violence  of  hate?  Or  was  there 
just  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  parade  of 
queers  packed  up  their  posters  and  their 
angry  speeches  and  all  that  raucous  self- 
pity  and  took  their  perverted  circus  some- 
where else? 

Dianne  Hardy-Garcia  knows  that  she 
will  one  day  go  to  San  Angelo.  Working 
through  a  church,  she  will  make  contact 
with  the  small  cell  of  gays  who  live  like  a 
secret  society  in  the  West  Texas  town,  ful- 
ly aware  of  the  enormous  risk  they  will 
take  if  they  decide  to  come  out  of  the 
closet  and  help  her  expose  the  seeds  of 
hate  that  exist  there.  She  has  now  spent 
more  than  a  year  on  the  killing  trail 
across  Texas.  She  knows  the  uncompre- 
hending horror  of  it  and  the  basic  indif- 
ference to  it.  She  knows  she  must  have  a 
rest  from  it.  get  away  from  it.  and  then 
comes  a  plea  in  an  unmarked  envelope  as 
tiny  and  poignant  as  the  whisper  o\  a 
frightened  child.  The  work  won't  be  easy 
for  her  in  San  Angelo,  just  as  it  wasn't 
easy  m  Tyler,  or  Midland,  or  El  Paso,  or 
the  vallej  o(  the  Rio  Grande,  but  ihat 
won't  mailer.  It  cannot  matter.  G 
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(Continued  from  page  126)  fieldstone  man- 
sions and  tony  schools  and  seminaries.  The 
two  commercial  establishments  closest  to 
the  Barkleys  are  Lord  and  Taylor  and 
Saks.  But  just  beyond  them  is  the  typical 
franchise  effluvia:  a  7-Eleven,  a  Midas,  a 
Holiday  Inn,  and  the  Friday's  where  the 
famous  basketball  player  first  spied  the 
gorgeous  blonde.  Charles  and  Maureen 
were  wed  in  1989,  and  their  daughter, 
Christiana,  was  born  later  that  year. 

Within  the  sports  world,  checkerboard 
romances  and  marriages  are  casually  ac- 
cepted for  what  they  largely  are:  the  nat- 
ural result  of  geography  and  eco- 
nomic class.  Black  athletes  move 
to  upscale  white  neighborhoods 
wherein  reside  white  women.  Of 
course,  abroad  in  the  land,  the 
Barkleys  attract  more  notice  as 
an  interracial  couple,  even  a 
threatening  call  from  some  ugly 
Klansman  on  a  recent  visit  back 
to  Alabama.  And  not  long  after 
Charles  spit  on  the  little  white 
girl,  a  man  came  up  to  Maureen, 
called  her  "nigger  lover,"  and  spit 
in  her  face. 

Both  the  Barkleys  say,  though, 
that  the  O.  J.  Simpson  case  has 
failed  to  produce  more  unwar- 
ranted attention.  "The  only  peo- 
ple who  ever  seem  to  be  upset," 
Maureen  says,  "are  black  women 
and  white  men.  I  tell  the  men: 
Look,  if  I  hadn't  married 
Charles  I  certainly  never  would 
have  married  you  anyway,  so, 
really,  don't  worry  about  it." 

Barkley  does  cry  race  occa- 
sionally when  he's  railing  about  some  in- 
justice, and,  in  a  different  vein,  he  enjoys 
teasing  his  deficient  Caucasian  co-stars, 
rivals  and  teammates,  for  suffering  from 
the  dreaded  "white  man's  disease."  But, 
he  declares,  "really,  I  transcend  color. 
I'm  not  pro-black.  In  fact,  I  think  it's 
even  worse  for  black  people  to  be  racist." 

In  his  office  hangout  across  the  hall 
from  the  kitchen,  Charles  clicks  over  from 
CNN  to  Oprah.  He  perks  up:  the  theme 
of  today's  show  is  things  you  want  your 
spouse  to  learn.  One  of  the  guests  would 
like  her  husband  to  learn  to  dance.  Exact- 
ly what  Charles  wants  of  his  wife!  "Mo, 
Mo,  quick,  come  in  here,"  he  hollers.  The 
couple  on  Oprah  starts  to  dance.  But  it's 
not  at  all  what  Charles  expected.  In  fact,  it 
is  .  .  .  a  fox-trot.  Maureen  airives.  "I  don't 


believe  this,"  Charles  says,  as  if  he  had 
stumbled  on  some  strange  tribal  rite  on 
the  Discovery  Channel. 

"But,  Charles,  this  is  how  white  people 
dance,"  Maureen  explains.  He  shakes  his 
head  in  wonder.  Evidently,  his  transcen- 
dence of  race  is  not  quite  complete. 

Maureen  returns  to  the  kitchen,  to  peel 
potatoes.  This  is  not  unusual.  Charles 
thinks  of  potatoes  as  a  genuine  vegetable, 
e.g.,  "The  only  vegetables  I  eat  are 
creamed  corn  and  potatoes."  Maybe  that 
is  why  his  body  is  different  from  every- 
body else's  in  the  human  race,  because  he 
does  not  eat  green  vegetables.  Wouldn't 
that  be  a  kick?  All  over  America  mothers 
would  say.  Eat  your  creamed  corn  and 
potatoes  so  you  can  grow  up  as  big  and 
strong  and  fast  as  Charles  Barkley. 


The  only 

game  that  remains 

in  his  mind, 

all  but  obsessing  him 

is  the  one  when 

Charles  Barkley. . . 
spit. 


Maureen  peels  some  more  faux  vegeta- 
bles. Different  as  she  and  her  husband 
may  be— the  poor  little  black  boy  from 
Leeds,  Alabama,  who  was  deserted  by  his 
father,  to  be  raised  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  and  the  prosperous  white 
girl  from  a  big,  happy,  traditional  Catholic 
family  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania— 
they  share  one  common  fundamental.  Just 
as  everybody  put  him  down  for  being  fat, 
everybody  kidded  her  for  being  a  hope- 
lessly skinny  twig  with  big,  funny  feet.  But 
then  he  grew  up  to  be  Charles  Barkley, 
and  she  grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful,  willowy 
woman  who  dared  marry  a  famous  black 
man  named  Charles  Barkley. 

"Whatever  problems  we've  had,  color 
was  never  an  issue,"  Maureen  says.  "I 
promise  you  that.  Never." 


He  takes  all  the  blame  for  the  sepj 
tion,  I  tell  her. 

"Oh.  What  does  he  say?" 
I  look  at  my  notes  and  read  the 
her.  "I  like  to  be  alone,  and  the 
place  I  can  be  alone  is  at  home, 
won't  let  me  be  alone  anywhere 
And  that  alienated  Maureen."  I  look 
she  nods.  "Because  I  needed  to  h| 
peace  and  quiet  at  home.  She  was  th 
but  I  needed  to  be  by  myself.  And  t 
we  weren't  winning,  and  I  started 
rebel  at  her.  I  take  all  the  blame." 

She  smiles  softly.  "That's  very  nic 
Charles  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
troubles,   but    I'm   sure   I    nagged 
some.  He  does  have  mood  swings,  an 
didn't  know  how  to  deal  with  that  th 
But  I  understand  him  wanting  to  be 
himself.  I  do.  /  value  being 
myself." 

They've  been  back  togetl 
for  more  than  a  year  now  a 
want  to  have  another  child, 
Maureen  thinks  they  should  w 
till  this  last  season— the  quest 
over.  "It's  just  so  different  bei 
a  celebrity,"  she  says.  "You  cai 
even  imagine  till  you  live  wi 
one."  It's  probably  hardest  of 
being  a  famous  athlete.  Most 
the  entertainment  people  clust 
together  in  L.A.  and  New  Yor 
A  Philadelphia  or  a  Phoenix, 
Dallas,  an  Atlanta— big  as  tht 
are,  when  it  comes  to  famoi 
people,  all  they  have  is  the 
home -team  sports  stars.  Their 
"People  expect  so  much  of  you 
Maureen  goes  on.  "It's  amazin 
to  me  that  Charles  copes 
beautifully." 

Except  for  that  one  night,  an} 
way.  At  the  New  Jersey  Meac 
owlands  in  '91.  And  the  heckle 
was  screaming,  down  by  the  court,  shoul 
ing  the  foulest  vulgarities  right  into  Bark 
ley's  face.  And  the  Nets'  free  throw  wen 
in,  and  the  man  screamed  again  at  him 
And  Barkley  broke.  He  turned  anc 
lunged  at  the  man,  spitting  at  him.  Then 
satisfied,  he  raced  downcourt.  He  didn 
know  that  he'd  missed  the  heckler,  and 
instead,  his  spittle  had  flown  into  the 
face  of  a  little  girl  named  Lauren  Rose 

As  soon  as  he  found  out  what  had 
happened,  Barkley  called  Lauren,  apolo- 
gizing. Without  telling  anyone,  he 
bought  season  tickets  for  the  Roses,  and 
he  escorted  Lauren  and  her  family  to  a 
fancy  charity  dinner.  But  that  was  all  for 
Lauren.  What  about  Barkley? 

"I  look  back  and  I  think.  Well,  the 
worst  case  would  be  if  I  spit  and  hit 
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•  !'ii  I."  he  says.  "So.  I  was  unlucky. 
right?  Ami  the  besl  case   the  vei \ 

case    is    I    spit   ami   lul    (he   asshole 
,1111111)'  al  me.  Hul  you  see    no  " 
Jo'' 

No,   there   is   no  best   case,   because 

!.    it  docs  dial  say  about  me,  that  I  let  a 

ketball  game    a  game!    get  to  me  so 

(i  I  jh  that  I  want  to  spit  on  any  other 

in   being''   It  was  my    fault.    It   was 

It    was   all   me."    He    pauses,    then 

is.  "Alter  that  I  started  to  become  a 

ter  person." 


It's  lunchtime  at  the  Barkleys    <  harlei 
has  alread)  been  to  the  gym  foi  hi .  dai 
K  rehab  He's  onl)  Id  pounds  ova  his  tat 
get  weight,  and,  dutifully,  he  restricts  him 

sell  to  a  thy  tin  key  sandwich  with  I  .vian. 
He  clicks  on  the  IV  in  his  office.  His  fa- 
vorite 80ap,  I//  V/i  Children,  is  ovei.  bul 
the  U.S.  Open  tennis  is  on.  "Hey.  Pete 
Sampras,"  Barkley  calls  out  with  utter  de- 
light Sampras  is  far  ami  away  the  besl 
player  in  the  world,  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  "look  al  him!"  Barkley  coos. 
And:  "Whatla  serve!"  And:  "Amazing!" 


Hui  Sampras  is  performing  with  none 
ol  die  enthusia  tm  thai  Barl  I ej  di  .plays 
watching  him  His  onl)  mani  lion 

to  even  his  most  spectacular  shots  i 
diop  his  head  over  Ins  racket  and  study- 
die  strings  "What  is  the  mattei  with 
him?"  Barkley  finally  inquires  Sampras 
hits  a  glorious  winner,  only  to  return, 
head  bowed,  to  the  baseline  "What  is 
the  matter  with  someone  like  tfa 
Barkley  asks  again,  only  louder  now.  "He 
should  be  the  happiest  person  in  the 
world.  Bui  look  at  him.  Sampras!"  He 
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Les  Deux  Brilliants  Sheer  Lip  Gloss  in  Scarlet; 
on  her  nails,  Vernis  Laque  Nail  Enamel  in 
Vamp.  Mr.  Dickey  for  Pierre  Michel  at  the 
Plaza;  Mathu  Andersen  for  the  Ford  Beauty 
Division. 

Page  62:  Mitzi  Spallas  for  Koko  Reps. 
Page  64:  James  Dodds  for  Anthony  Yacomine, 
and  Jefferson  for  Clinique. 
Page  69:  Feride  Uslu  for  Trilise. 
Pages  70-79:  Foi  Brad  Pitt's  grooming  prod- 
ucts, see  credits  for  cover;  Kathy  Jeung  for  Vi- 
sages Style 

Pages  90-91:  Firmata  Firm  Hold  Hair  Spray 
by  Aveda.  All  makeup  products  by  Christian 
Dior.  On  Diane  Lane's  eyes,  Crayon  Eyeliner  in 
Deep  Brown  No.  597;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush 
Final  in  Contour  No.  849;  on  her  lips,  Haute 
Couleur  Lipstick  in  Tres  Tres  Dior  No.  832. 
Katharina  Ehrhardt  for  Cloutier/ Aveda  Kim  Car- 
rillo  for  Celestine. 
Page   92:   Grooming   by   Steven   Aturo   for 

New  York 
Pages  93  and  95:  Grooming  by  Wendy 
Osmundson  for  Cloutier 
Page  101  i  Kal  James  for  Indoralo. 
Pages    116-21:   All   grooming   products   by 
n   Jeffrey  Gall,    Tuscany  per   Uomo 


Forte;  on  Michael  Chance,  Lab  Series  for  Men 
Lift  Off  I,  on  Brian  Asawa,  Havana  After  Shave; 
n  Derek  Lee  Ragin,  Lab  Series  for  Men  Maxi- 
mum Comfort  Shave  Cream;  on  David  Daniels, 
Maltplexx  Protein-Enriched  Styling  Gel;  on  Drew 
Minter,  A+  Firming  After  Shave. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  10:  Courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  1959  (re- 
newed 1969|  by  the  Conde  Nast  Publica- 
tions Inc. 

Page  30:  From  Life  magazine. 
Page    36:    From    Camera    Press/Woodfin 
Camp. 

Page  38:  Videotape  courtesy  of  Channel  Four 
International. 

Page  50:  Clockwise  from  top,  by  Fred  Prou- 
ser/Sipa  Press,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News/Sygma,  by  Lawrence  Schwartzwald/Syg- 
ma,  from  A.P/Wide  World  Photos/CBS  News. 
Page  52:  Top,  from  A.P/Wide  World  Photos; 
bottom,  from  Reuters/Bettmann;  others  from 
Globe  Photos. 

Page  66:  Photographs  courtesy  of  Sotheby's, 
London. 

Page  69:  Photographs,  bottom  left,  by  An- 
drew Eccles/Outline;  bottom  right,  by  Matthew 
Ford/FSP/Gamma  Liaison. 
Page   95:    Inset,    courtesy   of   Warner    Bros. 
Records. 

Page  104:  From  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page   105:   Large   photograph  from   Hulton 
Deutsch. 

Page  107:  From  Life  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Pages  112-13:  From  Sygma 
Page  115:  Bottom,  from  C.P.I.  Katz  Pictures. 
Page  120:  All  antiques  from  Turbulence 
Page  126:  From  A.P/Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  127:  From  Sports  Illustrated 
Pages  128-29:  Left   ©  by  Ringier  Dokumen- 
tation-Bild 

Page  131:  From  Bildarchiv  Preussischer  KuT 
turbesi'z 

Pages  132-33:  Photograph  of  painting  frc 
the  Bridgem  n  :ry,  painting,  ©   1995 

by  the  Artists  Rig!  rs  Society  NY/ADAGP,  Paris. 
Page  134:  ©  by  Ringier  Dokumentation-Bild 
Page  135:  From  U.P.I./Bettmann 
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BARKLEY 


fairly  wails  at  the  television  screen.  "Sam- 
pras!" 

Sampras  remains  deeply  involved  with 
his  stupid  strings.  "'He's  No.  1,  the  best 
there  is,"  Barkley  goes  on.  "In  the  world. 
Isn't  that  amazing?" 

I  remind  Barkley  that  he's  the  best  in 
the  world  at  what  he  does. 

"It's  just  such  a  great  feeling  to  be  able 
to  entertain  people,"  he  says.  "You  get  to 
bring  such  joy.  But  look  at  him."  Sam- 
pras mopes  about,  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge his  gift  to  the  crowd. 

Barkley  shakes  his  head.  "Why?"  he 
asks.  "No.  1.  It's  the  greatest  time  of 
your  life.  You  get  to  do  what  you  want. 
The  people  come  to  see  you.  Now,  when 
you're  through  playing,  nobody  will  care 
then.  Nobody  will  pay  to  see  you.  No- 


body. Not  anymore.  You  can  sleep  as 
late  as  you  want  then.  Nobody  cares." 
He  leans  forward  in  his  big  leather  chair. 

"I  never  forget,"  he  announces.  "The 
best  way  to  keep  people  away  from  you  is 
not  to  be  good  at  anything.  There's  so 
many  people  who  could  be  good,  could 
be  great,  if  they  tried.  Derrick  Coleman 
[of  the  New  Jersey  Nets]  should  be  the 
best  player  in  the  world.  Some  people  are 
scared  to  risk  it,  though.  Me,  I  say,  If 
you're  scared,  buy  a  dog." 

He  flicks  the  remote  control,  relent- 
lessly moving  onward.  He  is  just  plain 
fed  up  with  Pete  Sampras.  Soon, 
Barkley  will  be  departing  for  Phoenix, 
for  the  season  of  his  posterity,  his  last 
chance  at  completeness  as  a  player.  He 
is  putting  the  best  face  on  it,  of  course, 
but  I  believe  him  when  he  swears  he  is 
secure  enough  to  suffer  another  year 
without  a  championship.  "All  I  ever 
wanted  was  10  good  years,"  he  says.  "I 
accomplished  everything  I  set  out  to  do 


in  basketball.  Be  a  good  player,  do 
best  I  possibly  could,  and  make  a  g 
living  so  I  could  take  care  of  my  mo 
and  grandmother." 

Downstairs,    the    garage    door    op 
Barkley's  daughter,  Christiana,  is  back 
has  been  a  bad  girl  all  day,  and  she  kn 
it,  but  her  mother  lets  her  enjoy  a  I 
amnesty.  She  runs  to  her  father.  Christi 


is  precocious  and  pretty  in  pigtails, 


shade  (as  you  would  expect)  exactly  i  • 


way  between  the  pale  cream  of  her  mo 
and  the  cool  beurre  noir  of  her  father, 
rocks  her  back  and  forth  in  his  arms. 

For  an  instant,  I  can  see  the  same  sc 
taking  place  next  June  in  a  locker  roon 
Phoenix  celebrates  its  championship 
maybe  I  can  even  visualize  this  tablea 
few  years  from  now,  on  Election  Nigh 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Or  none  of  the  above. 

After  all,  it  is  enough  that  right  n 
Christiana  Barkley  is  in  the  arms  of 
role  model.  □ 


.... 
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WINTERSON 


(Continued  from  page  115)  of  cutting  her 
off  from  reality.  "She's  gone  beyond  any 
sense  of  self-knowledge,"  says  another 
publicity  director  who  knows  her  well. 

Winterson's  behavior  over  the  past  two 
years  has  astonished  even  her  most  fer- 
vent supporters.  Like  the  recent  book 
signing  held  at  Waterstone's  Booksellers 
in  Manchester— in  the  heat  of  midsum- 
mer—when she  complained  that  there 
were  men  in  the  audience  who  were  wear- 
ing shorts.  Or  when,  at  another  Water- 
stone's  outlet,  she  publicly  berated  the 
staff  for  neglecting  to  open  her  bottle  of 
mineral  water.  Or  when  she  offered  to 
throw  a  party  for  the  staff  of  Jonathan 
Cape  after  Written  on  the  Body  was  pub- 
lished, and  then  forwarded  a  bill  that  in- 
cluded every  purchase  down  to  exotic  cig- 
arettes and  the  paint  used  on  the  welcome 
banner  she  hung  over  her  front  door. 

6  T  t's  fascinating  to  watch  someone  self-de- 
JL  struct,"  says  the  publicity  director  who 
worked  for  several  years  with  Winterson. 
"Fascinating  and  absolutely  awful.  .  .  .  The 
more  certain  she  becomes  that  she  is  a  ge- 
nius, the  more  her  writing  goes  off.  Deteri- 
orates. Disintegrates.  She's  going  to  turn 
into  a  potty  old  lady  by  the  time  she's  45." 
Winterson  insists  that  her  privacy  is  sa- 
cred and  she  never  reads  reviews  of  her 
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work;  indeed,  she  says  she  doesn't  sub- 
scribe to  newspapers  and  has  no  television. 
When  Tlie  Guardian  s  James  Wood  asked 
her  to  review  a  book  he  thought  she  might 
enjoy,  he  received  a  fax  that  said,  "In  gen- 
eral, it  is  rare  for  Jeanette  Winterson  to 
take  time  from  the  three  things  she  cares 
most  about:  her  work,  her  lover  and  her 
garden.  When  she  does  want  to  review  a 
book,  it  will  be  a  book  she  has  chosen." 

She  allowed  her  veil  of  privacy  and 
rigid  protocol  to  be  lifted  rather  literally 
when  she  permitted  a  beautiful  black-and- 
white  picture  of  herself  naked  to  be  used 
for  the  cover  of  the  Dutch  edition  of  Tlie 
Passion.  And  it  was  she,  in  response  to  an 
interviewer's  question,  who  revealed  the 
news  of  her  liaison  with  Pat  Kavanagh. 

It  was  after  that  occasion  that  Winter- 
son's  behavior  really  started  to  attract  the 
attention,  which  exploded  last  summer 
with  her  reaction  to  the  reviews  of  Art  & 
Lies  in  Britain.  Although  Winterson  said 
her  affair  with  Kavanagh  was  "well 
known,"  it  had,  at  least  until  then,  re- 
mained a  discreet  semi-secret  within  the 
publishing  world.  Kavanagh  and  Barnes— 
who  many  believe  to  be  unkindly  depict- 
ed minor  characters  in  Written— were 
traveling  abroad  when  Winterson  made 
her  revelation.  Neither  has  ever  spoken 
publicly  about  the  situation,  though  a 
close  friend  of  the  couple's  says  Barnes 
especially  was  "dismayed"  when  he  heard. 

After  the  disclosure  of  the  affair,  Lon- 
don literary  agent  Giles  Gordon  wrote  a 
piece  about  the  outing  in   The  Sunday 


ounce  ol 
Express,  which  provoked  Winterson  a  lapvih 
Reynolds  to  go  to  his  house  late  one  nij  ptioml  i 
to  raise  hell  with  him.  The  same  treatm*  te  \> 
was  meted  out  last  summer  to  Nicci  G  pan  rek 
rard  after  she  wrote  a  profile  of  Wint  Sou  Ian 
son.  In  splenetic  mood,  the  author  and  r  k about 
lover  rang  the  doorbell  at  Gerrard's  Lc  ke-spet 
don  home  while  she  was  in  mid-dinn  makes  v 
party.  Their  angry  tirade  ended  with  W  tevang 
terson's  ordering  Gerrard,  "Never  con  r dunm 
near  me  or  my  writing  again,  do  y(  iguaee 
hear?"  When  Gerrard  recounted  th  ling.  "S 
episode  to  me  three  months  afterward,  si  m)  C 
was  still  visibly  frightened  at  the  memorj  emp  ol 


At  least  some  of  Winterson's  fellotere 
writers  cringe  at  her  absence  of  h  ove  ,<<. 
mility,  and  loathe  the  way  she  routine  met 
dismisses    other    living    authors.    Whi  apei. 
she  still  enjoys  the  support  of  the  readime  wei 
world,  the  former  gentle  cosseting  she  eiikmt 
joyed  from  the  writing  world  has  all  biinsta 
disappeared.  ffereni 

I  asked  the  four  judges  of  the  Best  c  ttel 
Young  British  Novelists,  published  by  Grat  \t 
ta,  in  which  Winterson  appeared  in  thoallt 
spring  of  1993,  for  their  comments  on  he  ancas 
writing.  Only  Waterstone's  John  Mitchir  vice  \ 
son  stood  up  for  her.  "I  think  she  is  probe  ^_ 
bly  the  most  interesting  woman  writer  t<^ 
come  out  of  this  country  in  the  past  1( 
years."  Then  he  showed  me  a  letter  he  hat 
written  to  Cape  back  in  June  effectively* 
banning  Winterson  from  future  engage  i 
ments  at  the  store.  "I  realise  this  is  diffi 
cult  for  you  to  handle,  but  I  don't  think 
we  should  risk  any  more  bad  feeling  be- 
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en  OUI  two  companies  because  ol  one 

pi  howevei  gifted  and  successful,"  the 
;r  read.  Hill  Buford,  drama's  usually  lo- 
icioiis  former  editor,  declined  U)  com- 
nl,  saying  he  "didn't  really  know 
Mgh  about  her  work."  Salman  Rushdie, 
.)  called  Winterson  an  "ayatollah"  at  a 
adon  literary  dinner  last  summer,  did 
same  "I've  got  enough  trouble.  I  don't 
d  any  more.  What  do  you  think'.'  Thai 
ant  a  second  fatwaT'  A.  S.  Byalt  sent  a 
■que  tax  saying  she  didn't  "want  to  be 
(viewed  about  Winterson's  work,  now 
at  any  time  in  the  future." 

7T  hy  would  so  many  writers  turn  their 
V  shoulders  so?  After  all,  many  of 
m  feel  just  as  strongly  about  their  own 
■nis  as  Winterson  does  about  hers,  even 
ihey  never  quite  say  so  publicly.  And 
y  should  Winterson,  so  talented  and  so 
art,  lay  herself  open  to  such  attack? 
me  observers  have  implied  that  she  has 
;gotten,  in  her  rush  to  tell  the  world  she 
pod's  gift  to  writing,  that  writing  is,  in 
-  ft,  God's  gift  to  us.  Will  she  not  reveal 
ounce  of  humility?  Or  does  she  believe, 
irhaps,  that  she  is  God?  "If  God  is  your 
.otional  role  model,"  Winterson  wrote  in 
tnges  Are  Not  the  Only  Fruit,  "very  few 

0  ;man  relationships  will  match  up  to  it." 

t  You  laugh,  but  so  many  of  those  who 
k  about  Winterson— friends  and  enemies 
Ike— speak  of  her  in  terms  of  a  deity  that 
nakes  you  wonder  whether  something  of 
|r  evangelical  upbringing  hasn't  clung  to 

i;  r  during  her  voyage  into  adulthood.  The 
nguage  used  to  discuss  Winterson  is 
ling.  "Some  sort  of  goddess"  (Giles  Gor- 
n).  "Debased  by  self-worship"  (Peter 
;mp  of  The  Sunday  Times).  "Utterly 
arismatic"  (Nigella  Lawson).  "For  her, 
:'re  all  way  behind;  she's  incomparably 
ove  and  beyond  us  all"  (Rachel  Kerr, 
rmer  publicity  director  at  Jonathan 
*pe).  "Her  fans  admire  her  almost  as  if 
e  were  a   religion"   (Edmund   White). 

1  he  might  feel  she  has  a  special  mission  to 
|  ing  truths  to  the  world.  That  makes  her  a 

fferent  person  from  ordinary  people" 
lichele  Roberts,  novelist  and  reviewer). 
Winterson  grew  up  in  Accrington,  a 
lall  town  west  of  the  Pennine  hills  in 
incashire,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is 
it  'ice  what  it  is  in  London.  The  wet  cli- 


mate made  it  pcrleil  fol  COttOtl  milling  in 
the  l()lh  century,  but  AcCTUlgton'l  pop 
ulation  reached  itfl  peak  around  the  early 
1930s,  |usl  before  the  collapse  ol  King 
Cotton.  Today  the  town  is  a  damp  slain 
that  sits  in  the  armpit  ol  two  crossed 
highways,  the  Mo  and  the  M65. 

Winterson  was  adopted  m  1959,  after 
Jack  and  Constance  Winterson  had  been 
married  more  than  12  years.  She  grew  up 
at  200  Water  Street  in  a  small  house  that 
looks  smaller  than  its  neighbors,  perhaps 
because  it  seems  to  cower  behind  a  tall, 
curling  green  lamppost.  Jack  Winterson 
still  lives  there. 

Jeanette  attended  a  local  high  school, 
taught  the  children  across  the  street  to 
play  the  guitar,  and  worked  on  Saturdays 
in  the  library.  She  got  into  Oxford  to  study 
English,  a  feat  she  likes  to  portray  as 
rather  special  for  a  northern  working-class 
girl,  though  by  1978  well  over  half  of  those 
entering  Oxford  came  from  state  schools. 

It  is  hard  to  gauge  just  how  important 
the  link  is  between  the  adopted  only  child 
of  Water  Street  and  the  embattled  writer  of 
today.  ("As  long  as  I  am  being  pummeled, 
I  know  I  am  on  the  right  track,"  she  said 
recently.)  Water  Street  was  certainly  crucial 
to  the  young  writer's  growing  imagination. 
In  Oranges,  she  describes  being  banished  to 
a  room  where  imaginary  fairy  like  visitors 
would  befriend  her  through  the  window. 
Coming  from  school  on  dark  days,  she 
would  tramp  past  the  20  lampposts  ranged 
up  the  hill  to  the  front  door.  If  she  felt  real- 
ly bleak  and  needed  to  get  away,  there 
were  two  places  to  go:  One  was  up  the  hill 
to  the  Coppice.  The  only  unspoiled  area  of 
a  once  well-known  estate,  the  Coppice  has 
the  curious  quality  of  sitting  above  the 
smog  and  mist  of  the  town  itself— a  tempt- 
ing refuge  in  which  to  dream  of  escape. 
Winterson's  second  refuge  was  the  church. 

Far  from  being  stiff  purveyors  of  con- 
ventional Protestantism,  Pentecostal  Chris- 
tians are  a  boisterous  crowd  given  to 
noisy  outpourings  of  praise  and  singing. 
They  speak  in  tongues  and  fall  down  flat 
in  the  middle  of  services,  their  bodies 
trembling  with  excitement  -both  reactions 
are  regarded  as  visitations  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Pentecostal  Christians  see  them- 
selves as  the  best  kind  of  Christian;  they 
tell  you  quite  openly  that  if  you  knew 


what  they  know  you  would  !»■   laved    At 

best  n  i .  patronizing    ii  woi .'  ■>  form  "t 

ipiritual     unpen. ill  .in      life     i  .    blai  ll  and 

and  there  i  ■  no  room  foi  doubl 

Is  it  any  wonder  thai  WintCI  ."ii  " 
to  he  a  preachei  at  a  very  young 
should  still  tie  affected  by.  it  not  tilled 
with,  a  vision  ol  herscll  as  one  ol  the  cho- 
sen' but  what  happens  when  you  turn 
your  back  on  such  an  upbringing'.'  (  an 
you  ever  really  forget  how  you  were  once- 
lit  up  with  fire  for  Cod'  And  might  not  a 
lonely  adopted  child,  whose  mother  had  a 
lifelong  love  affair  with  God,  feel  His  pre- 
eminence and  perhaps  even  long  to  take 
His  place?  One  of  the  strongest  echoes  in 
Winterson's  writings  and  interviews  is  how 
sell  -made,  self-created,  she  is.  She  has  nev- 
er sought  out  her  biological  mother,  and 
mocks  the  woman  who  raised  her.  The 
mother  in  Oranges  is  a  Rabelaisian  mon- 
ster who  will  be  with  us  forever.  Winter- 
son  projects  herself  as  a  kind  of  genetic 
year  zero,  with  no  parents,  no  gene 
source,  no  inheritance  of  any  kind.  Her  fit- 
ness guide  advises  that  you  can  make  your- 
self any  shape  you  want.  All  it  takes  is 
concentration. 

My  theory  is  that  although  Winterson 
says  she  is  no  longer  a  Christian  she  is  still 
gripped  by  many  of  the  Pentecostals" 
strongest  characteristics  and  believes  her- 
self to  be  carrying  a  special  message  for 
mankind.  "Give  me  a  child  before  he  is 
seven,"  an  old  saying  goes,  "and  he  is 
mine  for  life."  But  who,  if  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian, gave  life  to  this  child  but  God?  And 
what  happens  when  the  love  for  God  is  re- 
placed with  self-worship?  This  is  not  to  ac- 
cuse Winterson  of  simple  heresy,  but  isn't 
there  a  danger  that  an  empty,  sterile,  self- 
centered  quality  steals  into  your  life  when 
the  thing  you  love  most  in  the  world  is 
your  work?  Could  this  perhaps  explain 
what  has  happened,  in  the  arid  whirligig 
that  is  Art  &  Lies,  to  Jeanette  Winterson's 
writing? 

When  I  visited  Accrington.  I  dropped 
by  the  Elim  Pentecostal  Church,  where  the 
Winterson  family  has  long  worshiped.  Out- 
side the  door  is  a  sign  painted  with  the 
words  from  the  Gospel  of  John:  I  AM  THE 
WAY,  AND  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  LIFE. 
Does  Jeanette  Winterson.  no  stranger  to 
these  strictures,  believe  that  "I"  is  she.' 
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AQUARIUS    tJV±    January  20-February  18 

Somewhere  in  this  world  there's  an  undiscovered.  National  Geographic-type 
spot— one  that  even  Margaret  Mead  never  heard  of— where  people  love  one 
another  and  nobody  cares  how  hip,  fat,  or  old  you  are.  With  Pluto,  Venus, 
and  Jupiter  moving  into  your  11th  house,  maybe  you'll  find  it.  You  have 
to  try,  because  you've  got  to  be  getting  sick  of  the  French  Revolution  pol- 
itics you've  been  subjected  to  recently.  Don't  get  out  the  loincloth  just  yet, 
though.  For  some  crazy  reason,  you're  still  committed  to  remaining  just 
where  you  are.  And  "committed"  is  exactly  the  right  word. 
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PISCES    ^T%    February  19-March  20 

It's  tough  to  retain  your  public  image  as  the  icon  of  eternal  hope  if  you 
are  privately  crumbling,  and  mumbling  Hamlet's  most  famous  speech.  With 
three  planets  at  the  midheaven  and  Saturn  in  your  sign,  you  can  choose  to 
destroy  any  faith  anyone  has  ever  had  in  you,  or  you  can  throw  yourself 
into  the  shower,  bandage  your  pain  with  a  smile,  and  blow  everybody's 
mind  with  your  courage.  Should  you  remain  as  highly  motivated  as  ever 
to  be  the  perfect  professional,  or  just  let  the  TV  cameras  in  to  catch  what 
you  look  like  on  the  way  from  your  bed  to  the  bathroom  in  the  morning? 

ARIES       f       March  21-Apnl  19 

No  matter  how  alluring  you  find  exotic  travelogues  and  charming  for- 
eigners with  strange  accents,  you  may  be  feeling  personally  drained  by  a 
stale  relationship  or  a  career  that  is  going  nowhere.  Apart  from  momen- 
tary hysterics,  you've  remained  quite  cool,  playing  the  compassionate,  long- 
suffering  soul.  Maybe  retrograde  Mars  has  softened  you,  or  perhaps  you 
have  your  reasons  for  proving  you  do  not  always  put  your  own  needs  first. 
Whether  you  believe  it  deep  down  or  not,  you've  got  to  keep  telling  your- 
self that  selfless  dedication  is  wonderfully  fulfilling.  Isn't  it? 

TAURUS   O    April  20-May  20 

You  shouldn't  fall  apart  if  the  house  is  a  wreck,  there  are  lumps  in  your 
mattress,  and  your  life's  direction  is  uncertain,  because  these  worries  are 
merely  cyclical  manifestations  of  a  retrograde  Mars  in  your  4th  house  and 
Saturn  in  your  11th.  Besides,  with  Pluto  coming  to  your  8th  house,  you 
should  be  meditating  on  greater  things,  for  example  the  meaning  of  re- 
birth, your  new  lease  on  life,  the  flush  and  thrill  of  being  here  on  earth, 
and  appreciating  every  single  breath  you  take.  Such  contemplations  may 
not  leave  a  whole  lot  of  time  for  shopping. 

V 

GEMINI    ^V   May  21-June  21 

With  three  planets  in  your  7th  house,  you  are  finally  opening  up  and 
should  now  be  able  to  enjoy  more  satisfying  relationships.  Blame  it  on  the 
recent  transit  of  Pluto  in  your  6th  house  or  just  a  phobic  terror  of  being 
dependent  on  another  human  being,  but  for  years  you've  made  it  your  ob- 
sessive business  to  do  everything  with  your  own  two  little  hands,  even 
though  half  the  time  half  of  what  you've  done  you've  had  to  do  in  a  har- 
assed way.  Fortunately,  you  need  no  longer  buzz  around  town  all  alone 
with  your  wig  flying  off  and  your  mind  in  a  total  frazzle. 


CANCER    ^JF    ju„e  22-July  22 

With  Pluto  approaching  your  6th  house,  get  into  your  own  good  health 
and  obsess  a  little  less  about  everybody  else's.  You  seem  to  have  a  need 
to  carve  yourself  up  like  a  turkey— breast  to  the  boss,  one  leg  to  your 
beloved,  the  other  to  Cousin  Emmy,  and  the  giblets  to  the  kiddies.  You 
may  indeed  have  been  put  on  earth  for  the  good  of  all  sentient  beings, 
but  you've  got  to  stay  in  shape  to  achieve  it.  You  know  what  happens  to 
holiday  turkeys?  Bones  for  the  soup.  About  your  health:  can  you  really 
consider  the  olive  in  your  martin  your  green  vegetable  for  the  day? 
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LEO    C/C-    July  23-August  22 

Blame  it  on  the  flu  season.  Astrologers  say  it's  the  stationary  retroj 
Mars  in  early  January.  You'll  recognize  it  as  a  very  definite  just-been 
over-by-a-tank-driven -by-Saddam-Hussein  feeling.  You  lose  your  verve 
lose  your  nerve,  and  you  find  yourself  swerving  to  avoid  confrontal 
You're  convinced  you're  losing  your  muscle  and  going  soft.  Horsefeat 
The  opposite  is  true.  When  Pluto  hits  your  5th  house  later  this  year 
will  glow  in  the  heat  of  a  fine  performance.  You're  a  Leo,  and  that  n 
you  are  destined  for  more  comebacks  than  Sinatra 


VIRGO 


wy 


August  23September  22 

Whether  it's  matzo  balls,  cannelloni,  or  eyeball  soup,  this  is  the  pe 
moment  to  enjoy  some  hearty  cooking,  especially  some  of  those  ce< 
your  grandmother  used  to  make  from  scratch.  With  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Pluto  in  your  4th  house,  it's  proper  to  burrow  into  the  nest,  appre< 
your  family  (it's  never  too  late),  work  on  your  personal  life,  and  try  t< 
main  faithful  in  love  and  marriage.  With  Mars  retrograde  in  your 
though,  you  can't  set  yourself  up  as  a  paragon  of  loyalty  at  a  time 
this,  when  you're  living  out  more  fantasies  than  Lana  Turner  on  LSI 


LIBRA    Sm5    September  23-October  23 

Surely  you've  noticed  that  you've  been  clinging  fiercely  to  old  traditio 
such  as  the  one  where  families  gather  around  a  table  for  supposed  c 
panionship.  You've  been  clinging  to  them  long  after  you've  lost 
genuine  desire  to  do  so.  But  that  is  typically  Libra— to  struggle  to  ren 
loyal,  at  least  on  the  surface,  because  you  don't  want  to  be  cruel 
scream,  "This  is  boring.  I'm  going  out!"  even  though  that's  how  you 
ly  feel.  With  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Pluto  in  your  3rd  house  now,  work 
being  kind  and  telling  the  truth.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  either-or,  does 


n> 


SCORPIO        '  *    '    October  24-November  21 

It  is  not  a  great  comfort  if  the  voice  that  says  "Gesundheit!"  when 
sneeze  is  your  own.  There  are  times  when  people  can  be  there  to  w 
your  nose  with  a  hankie,  but  other  times  you  have  to  do  it  for  yours 
If  you  have  to  buy  yourself  a  heart-shaped  box  of  chocolates,  so  be  it 
a  cycle  of  the  moon's  nodes  and  nothing  more.  There's  bigger  news.  I 
to  and  Jupiter  in  your  2nd  house  this  year  will  mean  that  in  the  rags 
riches  department  (or  riches-to-rags,  as  the  case  may  be)  anything 
possible.  Wealthy  or  poor,  you're  sure  to  be  a  little  tight 


SAGITTARIUS    «JT7"    November  22-December  21 

Nobody  in  this  world  will  ever  know  the  private  suffering  you've  endun 
While  it's  true  that  you  yourself  have  created  many  of  the  monsters 
sewing  together  a  bunch  of  your  old  fears,  those  demons  took  on  a  1 
of  their  own  and  have  secretly  dominated  your  behavior  for  too  lor 
While  that's  often  the  case  when  Pluto  transits  the  12th  house,  it's  endi 
now  and  you  won't  have  to  worry  about  its  happening  again  for  apprc 
imately  248  years.  Since  one  is  really  only  as  sick  as  one's  secrets,  if  yi  I 
come  out  of  the  closet  and  open  your  soul,  you'll  be  healed 
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CAPRICORN     \J     December  21-January  19 

If  your  mind  is  all  over  the  place  and  you  can't  seem  to  focus  on  an 


s 


thing  for  long  of  organize  goals  for  the  distant  future,  that's  just  part 
the  cosmic  plan  right  now,  with  Uranus  and  Neptune  in  Capricorn,  ar 
Saturn  in  your  3rd  house  in  Pisces.  You  should  be  commended  for  tl 
herculean  efforts  you've  been  making  to  stabilize  yourself  under  currei 
conditions,  which  at  best  have  been  nearly  impossible  to  imagine.  In  fac  % 
it  would  be  easier  to  read  Chaucer  by  candlelight  while  careening  throug 
a  fun  house.  Just  sit  back  and  let  God  do  some  of  the  driving. 
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NEW fled $ell<Pepper 
.        (Jream<Sauce 


Introducing 

red  bell  pepper  cream  sauce. 

how  sweet  it  is. 


JBLIME,  DELICATE,  RICH  AND  CREAMY.  OUR  NEW  RED  BELL  PEPPER  CREAM  SAUCE 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  PERFECTION.  WE  USE  CHOICE  RED  BELL  PEPPERS,  FRESH  CREAM 
I  ID  PURE  OLIVE  OIL,  ALL  LIGHTLY  SEASONED  FOR  A  WONDERFULLY  SWEET  FLAVOR. 
S  A  RECIPE  CREATED  BY  THE  CHEFS  AT  CASA  BUITONI,  CONTADINA'S  CULINARY 
!TS  CENTER  IN  TUSCANY,  ITALY.  AND,  LIKE  ALL  OUR  REFRIGERATED  PASTAS  & 
.UCES,  IT'S  ALWAYS  FRESHLY  MADE  FOR  AN  EXQUISITE  TASTE.  TRY  IT  TONIGHT  WITH 
)NTADINA  LINGUINE  AND  SEE  JUST  HOW  EXTRAORDINARY  DINNER  CAN   BE. 

1995  S.P.N. .  Nestl£  Refrigerated  Food  Company 
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In  the  fashion  world,  the  sun,  mo 

and  stars  rise  for  The  Kaisei 

Karl  Lagerfeld — who  proves  in  this  mont 

Proust  Questionnaire  that  h 

also  the  style  monde\  philosopher  k 


Karl  La 


What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Curiosity— intellectual  voyeurism. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

My  job:  doing  collections;  taking  photos;  sketching  por- 
traits, cartoons,  illustrations.  Reading,  reading,  reading. 
Looking,  looking,  looking. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Not  to  think  about  it. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

I  am  not  a  hero  freak. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Too  many  houses,  too  many  antiques,  too  many  servants. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 
"Amusant. " 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

My  superficial  part  I"m  always  fighting  against. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what 
would  it  be? 

I  got  used  to  me. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

To  keep  everybody  happy— including  myself. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  a  bookshop.  I  have  my  favorite  in  any  city  I  go  to  often. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Voltaire's  Candide. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

I  admire  people  who  take  care  of  old  people. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Lots  of  politicians. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Bad  health    more  for  the  people  I  like  than  for  myself. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

I  never  judge  other  people.  I  take  them  with  their  defects. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

I  vaguely  fight  not  to  dislike  too  many  things  or  too  many 
people.  It's  too  easy.  I  dislike  poorly  groomed  persons 
whom  you  have  to  cope  with  professionally. 
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What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

I'm  always  a  little  optimistic  because  I  don't  expect  an> 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

I'm  so  naive  that  I  think  it  is  still  to  come. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

A  question  too  sad  to  answer. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

A  few  letters,  a  few  handwritten  notes.  The  rest  is  not 
portant.  You  can't  take  it  with  you,  anyway. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  hate  regrets— I  prefer  remorse. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Without  knowing,  in  my  sleep,  without  being  sick. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Slow  catastrophes  finally  pass  quite  quickly,  too." 
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YEARS  AGO,  YOU  EXPERIENCED  PASSION  IN  THE  BACKSEAT  OF  A  CAR. 
ISN'T  IT  TIME  YOU  EXPERIENCED  IT  IN  THE  FRONT  SEAT? 


zAGLE  VISION  TSi   is  engineered  to  stir  up 
emotions  you  haven't  felt  inside  a  car  in  years. 
To  see  what  we  mean,  take  The  Eagle  Test  Drive 
3nd  experience  its  style,  technology,  performance, 
ariL  mood-altering  capabilities  firsthand. 

Feel  u,e  excitement  of  its  214  horsepower 
24-valve  hqh_OLltput  V6  And  the  COntrol  of  its 
speed-sensitve  steering,  four-wheel  anti-lock 
disc  brakes,  ^nc|  avaj|ah,|e  performance-tuned 
suspension.  EveK  vision's  roomy  cab-forward 
design  is  enginee.ec|  ^Q  jmprove  performance 
by  providing  increa.ed  vehjde  stabmty. 

Schedule  an  app)intment  t0  take  The  Eagle 
Test  Drive  now.  Anc  for  the  first  tjme<  experj. 
ence  true  passion  inide  a  car  whj|e  you  have 
both  hands  on  the  stt,rjng  wnee|_ 


THE  EAGLE  TE3T  DR|VE 
1-800-2-TES-.EAGLE' 


l-TESl  EAGLE  (1-800-283-t 


332)  to  get  product  information  lltei  trent  MSRR  even  a  video  on  how  to  take  a  test  drive  Always  wear  your  seat  belt. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 
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ANNIE  LENNOX 

ASN'T  GOT  TIME 

FOR  THE  PAIN 

by  Cathy  Horyn 

THE  HAMLET 

EPIDEMIC 

From 

Mel  Gibson  to 

Keanu  Reeves 

to  Ralph  Fiennes 

by  David  Kamp 

PLUS:? 

Leon  Wieseltier, 

Jacques  Grange, 

Ross  Bleckner 

and  New  York's 

Psychic  Wiz 
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JESSICA  LANGE  TALKS  ABOUT  BEAUTY, 
LOVE  AND  MADNESS 

by  Kevin  Sessums 
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The  New  Matte  Mouth.  Moist. 


Estee  Lauder  invents 

Double  Matte 

Moisturizing  Lipcolor 


Discover  what  you've  been  missing 
in  matte.  Richly  intense  color  deeply 
saturated  with  moisture.  Our  new 
Double  Matte  Moisturizing  Lipcolor 
gives  you  the  look  and  wear  that 
made  you  want  matte  in  the  first  place 
And  now  you  can  love  the  way 
it  feels  on  your  mouth,  too.  In  twelve 
delicious  shades  from  Chocolate 
Mousse  to  Cherries  Jubilee. 


LAUDER 


You  Wouldn't  Buy  A  Cheap  Parachute. 


You  Wouldn't  Buy  A  Cheap  Pacemaker. 


You  Wouldn't  Buy  A  Cheap  Crash  Helmet. 


Let's  Discuss  Cars. 


There  are  some  things  in  life  that  are  simply  too  important  to  scrimp  on.  And  yet 
every  day  people  do  exactly  that  when  choosing  the  one  piece  of  equipment 
statistically  most  likely  to  determine  their  fate— their  car.  H  Despite  clear  evidence 


The  Merc 


to  the  contrary,  many  people  still  think  of  their  car  more  as  a  fashion  accessory  than 


a  serious  piece  of  life-saving  equipment.  H  Fortunately,  this  attitude  has  never  been 
fashionable  at  Mercedes-Benz.  U  Which  is  why  in  every  category  that  the  govern- 
ment has  set  technical  standards  for  safety,  Mercedes-Benz  automobiles  not  only 
meet  them,  but  in  many  cases  exceed  them.  H  And  why  in  categories  which  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  require  a  standard,  we  have  created  our  own.   For  instance,  the 


government  sets  no  standard  for  occupied  seats  absorbing  rear  impacts.  But  to  pass 


the  Mercedes-Benz  standard,  our  occupied  front  seats  must  withstand  a  30  mph 
car-to-car  rear  impact.   I   Is  there  a  less  expensive  way  to  build  cars?  To  be  sure. 


Is  there  a  better  way?  If  there  is,  you  can  be  sure  we  will  find  it.  I  Ultimately,  the 
question  you  must  ask  yourself  is  not  whether  you  can  afford  to  buy  a  car  built  as 
well  as  a  Mercedes-Benz.   The  question  you  must  ask  yourself  is  whether  you  can 


afford  not  to.   H    If  we  can  assist  you  in  any  way,  please  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES. 


Mercedes-Benz 


A  word  about  value: 
every  Mercedes-Benz 

obile  comes 
with  a  host  of 
things  you  won't  Find 
on  a  window 
sticker— 24  hour 
roadside  assistance, 
for  example 
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Volume  58     Number  3 


March  19951 


CACHE  OF  THE  CENTURY, 
PAGE  125. 


Features 


The  Art  and  the  Glory:  For  half  a  century,  74  of  the 

world's  most  spectacular  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist 

masterpieces,  presumed  destroyed  during  World  War  II, 

have  been  hidden  away  in  the  depths  of  Russia's  Hermitage 

Museum.  In  late  March  they  will  finally  be  unveiled  in 

St.  Petersburg.  Vanity  Fair  presents  an  exclusive  21-page 

preview  of  works  by  van  Gogh,  Degas,  Gauguin, 

and  other  modern  masters,  while  Rod  MacLeish  reports 

on  the  history  of  their  disappearance  and  the 

political  furor  over  their  future 
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Lange  on  Life:  At  the  perilous  age  of  45,  Jessica  Lange 

is  starring  in  two  new  films,  Rob  Roy  and  Losing  Isaiah,  and 

is  an  Oscar  contender  for  her  role  in  Blue  Sky. 

Kevin  Sessums  gets  the  lowdown  on  the  mysterious  Lange— 

her  complex  relationship  with  Sam  Shepard,  her  worries 

for  her  children,  and  her  should-she-or-shouldn't-she? 

thoughts  about  a  face-lift.  Photographs  by  Albert  Watson  .  .  . 

Siren  Call:  Ruven  Afanador  and  Laura  Jacobs 

spotlight  the  lithe  and  luresome  members  of  the  Dance 

Theatre  of  Harlem  as  they  bring  Balanchine's 

Prodigal  Son  to  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
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Love  Match:  He  turned  down  a  Supreme  Court 
nomination,  but  Senator  George  Mitchell  found  his  destiny 
on  the  tennis  court,  in  a  May-December  romance  with  sports 
agent  Heather  MacLachlan.  Although  they've  evaded 
the  press  thus  far,  Frank  Deford  talks  to  this  blushing  groom, 
and  the  bride  who  took  more  than  his  breath  away. 
Photograph  by  Richard  Corman 
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The  Artist  of  Living  Well:  Jacques  Grange,  France's 
premier  modern  decorator,  has  a  fondness  for  Giacometti 
lamps,  and  clients  such  as  Yves  Saint  Laurent, 
Princess  Caroline,  and  Isabelle  Adjani.  As  Grange  launches 
a  new  line  of  furniture,  Amy  Fine  Collins  profiles  the 
flamboyant  talent  who  keeps  Paris  phone  lines  buzzing. 
Photographs  by  Francois  Halard 
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Much  Ado  About  Annie:  Annie  Lennox  has  traded 

in  the  flame-orange  hair  of  her  anguished  Eurythmics  days 

for  mousy  brown  and  motherhood.  Listening  to 

Lennox    and  her  new  album— Cathy  Horyn  discovers 

what  has  transformed  the  diva  of  pop. 

Photographs  by  Javier  Vallhonrat 
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Kate  Hepburn  Never  Cried:  Arrestingly  beautiful 
and  fiercely  independent  from  the  time  she  was  a  girl, 
the  legendary  Katharine  Hepburn  had  a  series 
of  loves  that  included  John  Ford,  Howard  Hughes, 
and  Spencer  Tracy.  But,  in  an  excerpt  from  her 
forthcoming  biography,  Barbara  Learning  shows  how 
a  family  suicide  persistently  lurked  in  the  shadows, 
influencing  all  of  the  great  Kate's  relationships 
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IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  THE  POWER  OF  ART  IS  VAST  BUT  ITS  RESOURCES  ARK  LIMITED 
So  when  Cheryl  Faver  of  the  Gertrude  Stein  Repertory  Theater  dreaml  of  linking  dancers  and  actora 
around  the  world,  she  came  to  IBM.  On  a  tiny  budget,  IBM's  Person  to  Person™  multimedia  conferencing 


ittv 


atware  turned  the  little  playhouse  into  an  international  performance  space.  Now  the  artist-  hold 
rtual  meetings  to  conceive  the  pieces,  then  choreograph  wire-frame  dancers  <>n  computer-generated 
•t>.  Could  I  MM  inn  hi  media  enhance  your  performance?  Call  I  800  [BM-3333,  ext.  G100,  and  see. 


Solutions  lor  a  Small  Nam*! 
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Cultural  Elite:  As  Mary  Wesley  writes  her  10th  novel, 
Christopher  Hitchens  visits  the  Devon  home  of 
this  shrewd  82-year-old  cherub  with  the  snow-white  hair 
and  lusty  laugh.  Portrait  by  Snowdon 


Casablanca  on  the  Caribbean:  Amid  the  intrigue 
and  seductions  of  Havana,  Ann  Louise  Bardach  searches 
out  the  haven  of  master  fugitive  Robert  Vesco  and 
investigates  rumors  of  a  recent  attempt  on  Castro's  life.    . 

The  Importance  of  Being  Hamlet:  From  legends 
such  as  Barrymore  and  Olivier  to  a  clutch  of  more  recent 
performances  by  Keanu  Reeves,  Mel  Gibson,  and 
Ralph  Fiennes— David  Kamp  reviews  the  princely  lineup. 
Photographs  by  Snowdon 


48 


56 


74 


Brightness  Visible:  How  does  Ross  Bleckner's 
high-profile  social  life  jibe  with  his  pre-eminent  place 
in  the  tormented  world  of  serious  art?  As  a  major 
retrospective  comes  to  the  Guggenheim,  Edmund  White 
considers  the  paradox  of  this  doubly  celebrated  painter. 
Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle 


Nights  of  the  Living  Dead:  C.E.O.'s  and  fashion  designers 
are  flocking  to  hear  Rosemary  Altea  converse  with  the 
spirits  of  friends  and  mentors.  Matthew  Tyrnauer  has  his 
own  unearthly  encounter.  Portrait  by  Josef  Astor 


82 


88 


Pop  Goes  the  WieseKien  New  Republic  literary 

editor  Leon  Wieseltier  is  a  rakish  intellectual  in  a  button -down 

town.  Lloyd  Grove  tells  the  tale  of  this  Brooklyn  yeshiva 

boy  who  captured  the  power  drawing  rooms  of  Washington 

and  the  stars  of  L.A.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 90 
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The  DiCaprio  diaries;  Ingrid  Casares's 

Madonna  complex;  New  York's  diamond  gym;  A.  M.  Homes 

on  Gregory  Crewdson's  warped  nature;  Dafydd  Jones 

turns  the  V.F.  Camera  on  Aspen 103 
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These  days,  the  only  thing  worse 
than  a  closed  mind  is  a  closed  toe.r 


-Kenneth  Cole 
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Editors  Ii'IIit 

The  Spoils  of  War 
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Four  years  ago,  the  art  world  began  to 
bubble  with  rumors:  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  paintings  and  objects  pre- 
sumed destroyed  during  World  War 
II  were  actually  hidden  in  the  vast  store- 
rooms of  Russia's  museums.  In  fact. 
two  million  art  treasures  were  looted 
from  German  museums  and  private 
owners  by  advancing  Russian  troops.  Among  this  "Trophy 
Art"  were  74  French  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist 
paintings  and  pastels,  most  from  the  legendary  collection  of 
industrialist  Otto  Krebs,  which  had  been  stashed  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Petersburg's  fabulous  Hermitage  Museum 
since  1945,  their  existence  a  state  secret. 

On  March  30,  in  a  historic  exhibition,  the  Hermitage 
will  finally  display  these  "vanished"  masterpieces.  But, 
first,  starting  on  page  125,  Vanity  Fair  has  a  glorious,  ex- 
clusive, 21 -page  preview  of  the  collection,  including  De- 
gas's  Place  de  la  Concorde,  van  Gogh's  Landscape  with  House 
and  Ploughman,  Renoir's  Party  in  the  Country  at  Bemeval, 
and  works  by  Gauguin,  Pissarro,  Picasso,  Courbet,  Ma- 


tisse, and  Daumier.  Accompanying  the  e: 
quisite  reproductions  of  never-before-put 
fished  paintings  is  a  gripping  account  of  thei 
disappearance  and  rediscovery,  as  well  a 
the  controversy  over  their  ownership,  by  Roi 
MacLeish,  who  wrote  and  narrated  th 
1994  PBS  special  on  the  Hermitage. 
The  Hermitage  preview  is  not  the  onl 
story  in  this  month's  issue  that  reflects  Vanity  Fair's  com 
mitment  to  covering  major  events  in  the  art  world.  On  the 
contemporary  front,  Edmund  White's  profile  on  page  82 
"Brightness  Visible,"  provides  an  illumination  of  the  work 
and  life  of  Ross  Bleckner,  arguably  the  most  acclaimec 
American  painter  of  the  last  decade,  who  this  month  is  the 
subject  of  a  major  retrospective  at  the  Guggenheim— his 
first  museum  show  in  New  York. 
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Cover 

Stair  Gazing 


ON  THE  COVER 

Jessica  Lange  wears  an  outfit  by 

Carolina  Herrera  Ltd.  Earrings  designed 

by  Elsa  Peretti  exclusively  for  Tiffany 

&  Co.  All  hair  products  from  Redken. 

All  makeup  from  Guerlain.  Hair  by 

Max  Pinnell.  Makeup  by  Francesca  Tolot. 

Styled  by  Kate  Harrington. 

Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F. 

by  Albert  Watson. 
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Above,  Lange  takes  a  curtain 
call  at  Watson's  studio  in 
New  York's  West  Village, 
wearing  a  jacket  and  skirt 
by  Calvin  Klein.  Fur  left,  from 
left  to  right,  Pinnell.  Lange, 
Watson,  and  Harrington  pose 
for  a  self-timed  group  shot. 
Lange  wears  a  slip  and  robe 
by  Donna  Karan  Intimates. 
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ar  and  Draw  has  called  the  Lexus  Coupe  "possibly  the  best  car  on  the  planet."*  Not  that  you'd  demand  anything  les  l 


r  the  name  and  location  of  the  Lexus  dealer  nearest  you,  call  800-USA-LEXUS.     Cf  ^ 
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Rod  MacLeish,  who  gives  the  history  behind  the  extraordinary 
Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  exhibition  at  the  Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  page  125,  also  wrote  and  narrated  a  PBS  documentary  about  the 
Russian  museum  in  1994.  MacLeish  is  the  son  of  Norman  MacLeish,  the  Midwest- 
landscape  painter,  and  a  nephew  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet  and 
Fortune-magazine  journalist  Archibald  MacLeish.  MacLeish  has  written  eight  books, 
and  his  1982  novel,  Prince  Ombra,  is  being  made  into  a  film  by 
Paramount  Pictures.  Currently  he  is  a  commentator,  interviewer,  and  Washington 
editor  for  Monitor  Radio.  His  hobby  is  trying  to  get  thin. 


Contributing  editor  Amy  Fine  Col- 
lins examines  the  quiet  revolution  of 
French  interior  decorator  Jacques 
Grange:  "Americans  don't  quite  real- 
ize the  influence  he  has  already  had 
on  taste  in  this  country.  A  whole 
younger  generation  of  decorators  here 
owes  its  aesthetic  to  him,  and  now, 
with  his  new  furniture  line,  he  will  be 
known  by  an  even  wider  public." 

Frank  Deford,  who  wrote  the  HBO 
documentary  on  Arthur  Ashe  which 
first  aired  in  September  1994,  is  a  V.F. 
contributing  editor  and  a  longtime 
sports  commentator  for  National  Pub- 
lic Radio.  This  month,  he  gives  a  ro- 
mantic play-by-play  of  former  Senate 
majority  leader  George  Mitchell's 
courtship  of  his  new  bride,  36 -year- 
old  tennis  agent  Heather  MacLachlan. 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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"Though  there  is  a  certain  sultriness  • 

about  Jessica  Lange,"  says 

contributing  editor  Kevin  Sessums,  who 

writes  about  Lange  for  this  month's 

cover  story  on  page  146,  "she  is  also  able  to 

carry  off  a  special  kind  of  cool. 

Call  it  Lange-froid. " 
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1  o  order  tickets  call 

(215)  235-SHOW 

9  to  5,  seven  days  a  week 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

26th  Street  and  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway 
Philadelphia,  PA    19101-7646 

Directions  and  information 
(215)  684-7500 

Philadelphia  visitor  information 
(800)  537-7676 

This  exhibition  is  made  possible  by 
Elf  Atochem  North  America,  Inc.,  and 
First  Fidelity  Bank. 
WCAU-TV  10  is  the  media  sponsor. 

Additional  funding  has  been  provided  by 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 
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©  1994  The  Barnes  Foundation 

O  1994  Succession  Henri  Matisse/ars 


Contributors 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


A.  M.  Homes's  critically  acclaimed 
1993  novel,  //;  a  Country  of  Mothers, 
is  being  developed  at  Caravan  Pic- 
tures for  Julia  Roberts  and  Susan 
Sarandon. 

Listening  to  Annie  Lennox's  upcom- 
ing album  of  cover  songs,  contribut- 
ing editor  Cathy  Horyn  was  struck 
by  the  power  of  the  singer's  imprint. 
Like  Frank  Sinatra  or  Ella  Fitzger- 
ald, Lennox  has  made  the  music  her 
own:  "You  listen  to  songs  you  know 
belong  to  other  people,  but  with  An- 
nie's interpretation,  you  can  only 
hear  her  voice." 


Contributing  editor  Ann  Louise  Bardach, 
who  secured  a  rare  one-on-one  interview  with 

Fidel  Castro  in  1994,  documents  the 

transformation  of  a  pariah  nation  on  page  56. 

In  terms  of  business  opportunities, 

Bardach  says,  "Havana  could  very  well 

be  the  next  Prague. " 

Laura  Jacobs  is  editor  in  chief  of 
Stagehill,  writes  about  dance  for  Tlte 
New  Criterion,  and  covers  fashion  for 
London's  Modern  Review.  But  as  a 
beginner  ornithologist,  what  she  really 
wants  to  spot  is  offstage:  Nyctea  scan- 
diaca,  the  snowy  owl.  Jacobs  is  also 
author  of  the  forthcoming  Tlie  Art  of 
Haute  Couture,  with  photographs  by 
Victor  Skrebneski  (Abbeville). 

David  Kamp  is  an  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  at  GQ  and  a  former  senior, 
editor  at  Spy. 

Acclaimed  biographer  Barbara  Lea- 
rning was  inspired  to  delve  into  the 
life  of  Katharine  Hepburn  by  anoth- 
er of  her  subjects,   Orson   Welles: 


Contributing  photographer  Snowdon, 
whose  portrait  of  British  novelist  Mary  Wi 

appears  on  page  48,  and  whose 
photograph  of  actor  Stephen  Dillane  appei 
on  page  80,  spends  much  of  his  time 
working  on  the  Snowdon  Award  Scheme 
a  foundation  he  started  in  1981. 
At  its  annual  meeting  next  month,  Snowa 
will  disburse  roughly  $130,000 
to  assist  students  whose  sight  and/or 
hearing  is  impaired. 

"Orson  said  this  was  the  great  Hoi 
lywood  biography  to  write,  that  no 
one  was  as  misunderstood  as  Kate." 
Crown  will  publish  Learning's  exhaus- 
tively researched  book  next  month. 

Edmund  White  received  the  1994 
National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award 
for  his  biography  of  Jean  Genet.  His 
collection  of  short  stories,  Skinned 
Alive  (Knopf),  will  be  published  this 
spring. 
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"In  Washington,  a  city  teeming  with 
people  whose  ambitions  exceed  their  abilities, 

Leon  Wieseltier  is  a  refreshing 

anomaly,"  says  new  V.F.  contributing  editor 

Lloyd  Grove,  who  profiles  the  socially 

ubiquitous  literary  editor  o/The  New  Republic 

on  page  90. 
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ECILIA 
BARTOLI 


Disc  of  the  Month 

Stereo  Review 
January  1995 

Cecilia  Bartoli  is  the  hottest 

young  singer  in  the  world  today. 

To  hear  her  newest  recording, 

Mozart  Portraits, 
call  1-800-8  OPERA  I,  code  #200 


To  Order  MOZART  PORTRAITS 

call  1-800-888-8574 
M— F  7am— 7pm/Pacific  Time 
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Tf5foffee. 

One  of  life's  primal 
pleasures.  And  never  has 
it  been  so  expertly,  so 
entertainingly  explored, 
as  in  this  classic  from  an 
award-winning  food 
writer.  From  history  to 
recipes,  it's  all  here, 
including: 

•  The  exotic  roots: 
Africa  and  Arabia 

•  The  best  beans  in  the  world 

•  The  ultimate  cup 

from  buying  to  brewing 

•  Plus:  many  superb  recipes! 
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Rich  Family  History 

As  a  participant  in  the  celebration  com- 
memorating the  200th  birthday  of  Com- 
modore Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  I  find  Dom- 
inick  Dunne's  article  "The  Vanderbilt  Cen- 
tury" [January]  fascinating  and  curious. 

Not  only  do  I  take  exception  to  Mr. 
Dunne's  decision  to  interview  just  a  sin- 
gle member  of  Gladys  Vanderbilt  Sze- 
chenyi's  family,  but  I  also  find  his  choice 
atypical  of  the  true  spirit  and  character 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  Furthermore, 
he  has  been  negligent  in  his  representa- 
tion of  certain  facts. 

First  of  all,  my  great-grandmother 
Gladys  Vanderbilt  Szechenyi  had  11 
grandchildren,  many  of  whom  visited 
and  stayed  with  her  at  the  Breakers 
when  she  was  in  residence  there. 

Second,  as  of  this  writing.  Countess 
Szapary's  younger  sister,  Nandine,  Count- 
ess Eltz,  is  alive  and  well  and  spending 
her  third  winter  at  a  parish  house  in  Slo- 
vakia, not  far  from  her  girlhood  summer 


place,  teaching  English  and  German  to 
whoever  wishes  to  learn.  The  rest  of  her 
time  is  divided  between  her  homes  in 
Salzburg  and  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Countess  Eltz  has  two  children  and  five 
grandchildren  and  numerous  loving 
friends  and  family  members,  all  of  whom 
wish  they  could  have  her  come  to  visit 
more  often.  (How  callous  of  Mr.  Dunne 
to  kill  off  our  favorite  aunt!) 

As  forthe  rest  of  my  accomplished 
and  cosmopolitan  family,  Mr.  Dunne 
would  have  the  world  assuming  that  we, 
too,  spend  our  nights  attending  only  the 
toniest  cocktail  parties  and  our  days  sit- 
ting smugly  in  a  chair  at  the  Breakers 
eavesdropping  on  "the  visitors." 

ALEXANDRA  V.  HADIK 
Sandwich.  Massachusetts 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  Dominick  Dunne's 
article  on  the  Vanderbilt  clan.  The  very 
name  "Vanderbilt"  has  long  held  mys- 
tique and  fascination  for  me.  I  guess 
maybe  I  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find 
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Macy's/Bullo 


A  tempting  blend 
of  good  health 
and  great  taste 

The 
Practically 
Vegetarian 
Cookbook 

by  Josceline  Dimbleby 


From  one  of  Britain's 

most  popular  and 

innovative  food  writers  — 

a  collection  of  stunningly 

original  recipes  that 

feature  vegetables,  fruits, 

grains,  and  small  amounts 

of  fish  and  poultry.  From 

Spiced  Eggplant  to 

Vietnamese  Chicken 

Noodle  Hotpot  to  White 

Pear  Cake,  each  dish  is  a 

triumph  of  good  nutrition 

and  magnificent  taste. 


More  than 
150  irresistible  recipes 

Enticing  photographs 
throughout 
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out  that  there  isn't  an  endless  legacy  of 
money  still  attached  to  the  name. 

As  far  as  some  family  members'  not 
being  thrilled  with  Gloria  Vanderbilt's 
public  persona,  I  think  they're  a  bit 
envious.  If  it  weren't  for  Gloria  Vander- 
bilt  and  Marylou  Whitney  being  such 
figures  as  they  are,  the  allure  and  legend 
of  the  Vanderbilt  name  would  become 
obscure.  But  even  with  all  the  glamour 
and  the  glory,  it  is  nice  to  know  that  in 
the  end  they're  all  just  people. 

DENIS  CHRISTOPHER-RYAN 

Flint,  Michigan 


Douglas  Disclosed 

I  appreciated  Nancy  Collins's  article  on 
Michael  Douglas  and  his  family  ["Mi- 
chael's Full  Disclosure,"  January].  I  was 
touched  by  Douglas's  candid  efforts  for 
self-improvement,  which  obviously  en- 
hanced his  marriage. 

Diandra  Douglas  came  across  as  a  very 
genuine  person.  Throughout  the  trials  of 
her  marriage,  her  actions  have  shown  that 
she  is  a  woman  who  takes  great  pride  in 
her  family.  The  intelligent  Mr.  Douglas  is 
an  extremely  lucky  man— he  has  a  woman 
who  truly  loves  the  real  Michael. 

JEAN-MONIQUE  MACIEL 
Houston,  Texas 


Horse  Voices 


Few  stories  I  have  read  in  Vanity  Fair 
have  disturbed  me  as  deeply  as  "The 
Horse  Murders,"  by  Howard  Blum  [Jan- 
uary]. I  wish  I  could  wipe  from  my  mind 
the  image  of  a  horse  with  Ping-Pong  balls 
stuffed  up  its  nostrils,  thrashing  about  for 
air,  but,  alas,  I  can't.  Please  do  a  follow- 
up  on  this  story,  giving  details  on  the 
measure  of  justice  brought  to  bear 
against  these  perpetrators! 

LINDA  JANE  WILKINS 

Twentynine  Palms,  California 

I  was  very  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
things  I  learned  when  I  read  the  article  on 
the  disappearance  of  Helen  Brach.  Inter- 
esting as  the  article  was,  it  was  also  very 
sad  to  find  out  just  how  greedy  people 
really  are.  It  is  disgusting  that  anyone 
would  hire  an  assassin  to  kill  a  horse,  and 
it  is  pathetic  that  the  rich  want  only. to  get 
richer  at  the  expense  of  an  innocent  ani- 
mal. From  a  young  age,  I  followed  the 
horse  scene,  including  Buddy  Brown,  and 
to  read  that  his  wife  put  a  "hit"  on  her 
horse  is  sickening.  I  wonder  if  she  even 
cringed  when  finding  out  how  they  killed 


her  horse.  I've  seen  some  of  the  people 
you  mentioned  ride,  and  I  just  can't  be- 
lieve a  rider  on  the  show-jumping  circuit 
could  be  so  cold  and  callous. 

JUDY  LYNN 
Los  Angeles,  California 


A  screen  decorated  with  drawings  by 

Miguel  Covarrubias  from  Vanity  Fair  was  made 

by  Sally  Forrest  in  the  late  1920s  and  passed 

down  to  her  daughter,  Sally  Sloan. 


Screen  Gem 


With  regard  to  your  "Flashback"  on  the 
artist  Miguel  Covarrubias  ["Caricature 
Study,"  by  Matthew  Tyrnauer,  Decem- 
ber], I  thought  the  above  photo  might  be 
of  interest. 

The  screen  was  put  together  by  my 
mother  about  1927,  from  covers  of  Vani- 
ty Fair.  It  has  endured— and  been  prized 
by  me— for  these  many  years! 

SALLY  SLOAN 
Mill  Valley,  California 


ill  of  Wrongs 


My  old  co-counsel  Bill  Kunstler  is  to  be 
credited  with  doing  his  job  when  he 
comes  up  with  new  variations  on  old 
themes,  such  as  the  "black  rage"  de- 
fense, to  try  to  explain  his  client's  crimi- 
nal behavior  ["The  Color  of  Rage,"  by 
Robert  I.  Friedman,  January]. 

But  if  he  thinks  that  any  of  the  crap 
he  shovels  actually  advances  the  pro- 
gressive politics  of  the  left  in  America, 
he  needs  to  plead  his  own  insanity. 
Setting  poor  and  working  nonwhites 
against  poor  and  working  whites  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  Newt  Gingrich  prays  for. 

If  his  ego  would  allow  it,  Bill  should 
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Thh  gardens  of  Shalimar 

have  inspired  thousands  of  lovers 

And  one  perfume. 


SHALIMAR 
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PARIS 


There's  an  oasis 
known  as  issima. 

And  beautiful  skin 
resurfaces  in  all 
who  travel  there. 


issima 

aquaserum 

rehydratanr 

longue  duree 

long  term 

rehydrator 


GUERLA/N 


With  Issima  Aquaserum,  Guerlain 

has  created  a  wellspring  of  moisture 

for  the  skin.  From  the  first  moment 

it  touches  the  face,  Aquaserum 

visibly  revives  the  skin  by  restoring  its  optimal  moisture  level. 

And  by  ensuring  continuous  and  lasting  hydration,   Aquaserum 

helps  dry,   faded  and  dull  skin  become  smoother,   radiant  and 

more  supple.   For  those  who  seek  rejuvenation,   Aquaserum  and 

a  complete  line  of  Issima  products  are  now  available  to  help 

you   rediscover  your  own   natural  beauty. 


ISSIMA 


From      The      House      o  t     Guerlain 


Doors  To  The 
House  Of  Guerlain 


ARIZONA 

SCOTTSDAU 
Dillard's,  Fashion  Square  Mall 

CALIFORNIA 

Bmikii  Mil  i  S 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Nl  W  POR  I  Bl  U  II 
Neiman  Marcus,  Fashion  Island 

S  IN  I  R  INI  im  i 
Neiman  Marcus 
FLORIDA 

Bai  Harbour 

Saks  Filth  Avenue 

\li  1M1 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Dadeland 

I  IKI    BUI  N  \  VlSl  \ 

Epcot  French  Pavilion, 

Walt  Disney  World"   Resort 

I'm  \i  Hi  u  ii  Gardi  us 
Bloomingdale's 
GEORCIA 

ATI  VN  i  I 
Neiman  Marcus,  Lenox  Square  Mall 

HAWAII 

Mom  i|  1/1  u 

Libert)    Mouse.  Ala  Moana  Boulevard 

c<  Waikiki  Beach 

ILLINOIS 

('III!       II 

Marshall   Field's,  State  Street 
eU  Water  Tower  Place 

KENTUCKY 

I  I  IUISV1I  I  I    -     Dillard's,    I  he   Mall 

MARYLAND 

(Hi  1 1  CHASI        Saks  fifth  Avenue 

MICHIGAN 

["ROT        Hudson's,  Oakland  Mall 

MINNESOTA 

WlNl  i  M'iii  is 

Saks  filth  Avenue, Nicollet  Mall 

MISSOURI 

ST.  LOUIS  -   Dillard's,  Gallena 

NEVADA 

I  \s  V'l  G  IS 

Dillard's,  Fashion  Show  Mall 

NEW  JERSEY 

Hai  u  NSA<  k 
Bloomingdale's,  Riverside  Square 

Short  Hills 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

New  York 

Bergdorf  Goodman  ck  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Whitl  Plains  -  Neiman  Marcus 

TEXAS 

DALLAS  -  Neiman  Marcus,  NorthParkCtr. 

EL  Paso  -  Dillard's,  Cielo  Vista 

HOUSTON  ~  Neiman  Marcus,  Gallena 

WISCONSIN 

Wauwatosa 

Marshall  Field's,  Mayfair 

You  can  also  find  Shahmar  a!  older  fine 
department  and  specialty  store.?. 


GUEKLAIN 

PARIS 

Guerlain  Boutique  By  Mail 
1.800.882.8820 


keep  his  theories  in  the  courtroom  and 
out  of  the  media.  But  it  won't. 

JACK  L.  SCHWARTZ 

Santa  Monica,  California 

As  an  African -American  female  I  am 
enraged  by  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  Colin  Ferguson's  attorney  Ron- 
ald Kuby.  His  suggestions  that  "the 
more  the  white  community  fears  Afri- 
can-Americans, the  better"  and  "if  you 
oppress  people  and  treat  them  like  sec- 
ond-class citizens,  some  people  under 
those  circumstances  can  snap  and  do  ter- 
rible things"  are  shortsighted,  narrow- 
minded,  and  insulting. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  African- 
Americans  who  grew  up  and/or  live  in 
a  squalid  environment  are  not  a  prod- 
uct thereof.  That  excuse  is  just  that:  an 
(overused)  excuse!  Mr.  Kuby  should 
add  Maya  Angelou's  poem  "Still  1 
Rise"  to  his  reading  list. 

STEPHANIE  F.  LEGARE 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York 


Kennedy  Conundrum 

In  their  article  "The  Ghosts  of  Novem- 
ber" [December],  Anthony  and  Robbyn 
Summers  cast  doubt  on  my  account  of 
a  historically  important  meeting  that  I 
had  on  March  13,  1987,  in  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida, with  Santo  Trafficante,  the  Mafia 
boss  of  Florida,  four  days  before  he 
died.  In  Mob  Lawyer,  my  autobiogra- 
phy, published  last  year,  I  wrote  that  at 
that  meeting  Trafficante,  whom  I  repre- 
sented for  more  than  20  years,  unexpect- 
edly made  a  number  of  deathbed  confes- 
sions to  me. 

His  most  startling  admission  was  that 
he  and  his  New  Orleans  counterpart, 
Carlos  Marcello,  should  have  killed  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  instead  of  John  Kennedy. 

The  Summerses  seemingly  accept  a 
claim  by  Mr.  Trafficante's  two  daughters 
that  I  did  not  speak  with  their  father  on 
March  13,  because,  they  maintain,  he 
was  in  North  Miami  Beach,  not  Tampa. 
In  questioning  my  version,  the  Sum- 
merses neglected  to  inform  your  readers 
that  the  daughters'  contentions  are 
based  substantially  on  witnesses  who 
have  given  inconsistent  and  contradicto- 
ry recollections  about  having  seen  Mr. 
Trafficante  on  the  critical  date  eight 
years  ago. 

Moreover,  the  credibility  of  these 
witnesses  is  tarnished  by  the  fact  that 
they,  or  close  relatives,  worked  as  as- 
sociates of  Trafficante's.  Each  of  them 
has  a  biased  reason  to  support  the  dis- 


tortions put  forth  by  Trafficante's  fami 
ly  that  he  led  a  saintly  life  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination—or, for  that  matter,  anj 
crime. 

Trafficante  died  on  March  17,  1987, 
while  undergoing  heart  surgery  in  Hous- 
ton. On  March  19,  1987,  The  Tampa  Tri- 
bune quoted  me  in  a  front-page  article 
as  saying  I  had  last  seen  and  spoken 
with  Trafficante  on  Friday,  March  13, 
in  Tampa.  Surprisingly,  the  Summerses 
never  mention  that  interview. 

Trafficante's  daughters  and  widow 
never  disputed  the  fact  that  I  had  met 
privately  with  him  on  March  13  until  my 
exposure  last  year  of  his  tainted  exploits. 

As  to  medical  evidence,  there  is  no 
record  of  Trafficante's  having  been  treat- 
ed in  a  Miami  hospital  on  March  13'. 
The  Summerses  cite  a  Tampa  physician, 
Felix  Locicero,  as  expressing  doubt  that 
Trafficante  was  in  Tampa  on  March  13. 
Dr.  Locicero  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  Trafficante's  whereabouts  in 
March  or  early  1987,  since  he  was  not 
treating  him  at  the  time. 

Anthony  and  Robbyn  Summers  also 
failed  to  report  that  I  have  not  iden- 
tified the  three  witnesses  in  Tampa 
who  support  my  version  because  of 
their  fears  of  retaliation  from  the  Mob. 
Mr.  Trafficante's  daughters  also  know 
that  if  they  file  a  lawsuit  against  me 
my  witnesses  can  destroy  their  fabricat- 
ed attempt  to  exonerate  their  father  of 
complicity  in  the  Kennedy  "assassi- 
nation. 

FRANK  RAGANO 
Tampa,  Florida 

ANTHONY  AND  ROBBYN  SUMMERS 
REPLY:  Nowhere  in  our  article  did  we  suggest 
that  Trafficante  was  innocent  of  the  assassina- 
tion—rather the  contrary.  Nor,  by  the  way,  did 
Trafficante's  daughters  claim  to  us  either  that 
their  father  led  a  "saintly  life"  or  that  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  Kennedy  murder.  They  did  dispute  the 
possibility  that  he  could  have  made  his  alleged 
confession  to  Ragano  on  the  day  or  in  the  city 
claimed.  We  reported  their  assertions  and,  unlike 
previous  reporters,  also  questioned  other  relevant 
witnesses.  As  to  Ragano  s  suggestion  that  the  wit- 
nesses' credibility  is  tarnished,  bis  own  record 
hardly  inspires  confidence  if  we  apply  the  stan- 
dard? he  seems  to  demand.  The  press  interview  he 
cites  does  not  say  he  saw  Trafficante  in  Tampa  on 
March  13,  1987.  only  that  he  spoke  with  him  that 
day — the  conversation  could  have  been  on  the 
telephone.  And  who  knows,  since  Ragano  declines 
to  produce  them,  who  his  supporting  witnesses 
are —  or  whether  they  even  exist?  The  evidence  cur- 
rently available  should  convince  no  one  that  Santo 
Trafficante  confessed  to  the  crime  of  the  century 
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MUDs,  MOOs  &  MUSHes— 
wild  games,  bizarre  scenarios, 
virtual  worlds,  and  realities — 
if  it's  online.  Net  Games  cov- 
ers it.  Complete  with  descrip- 
tions, listings,  instructions, 
rules,  and  strategy  tips,  Net 
Games  is  the  only  guide  to 
the  thousands  of  games 
played  on  the  Net.  You'll  find 
everything  from  complex 
adventure  games,  to  top  level 
chess  competition  to  intrigu- 
ing fantasy  and  scintillating 
role  play. 
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We  are  the  daughters  of  Santo  Traffi- 
cante,  who  was  prominently  mentioned 
m  the  article  written  by  Anthony  and 
Robbyn  Summers. 

We  would  like  to  compliment  the 
Summerses  for  such  an  exhaustive  article 
and  also  to  thank  Mr.  Summers  for  his 
professionalism  during  our  interview 
with  him  here  in  Tampa.  Mr.  Summers 
met  with  us  at  length,  during  which  time 
we  furnished  him  with  medical  records, 
articles,  letters,  and  affidavits  with  regard 
to  our  father.  Mr.  Summers,  through  tele- 
phone calls  and  interviews  with  various 
people,  was  able  to  verity  the  information 
with  which  we  furnished  him. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Summers  also  met 
with  Frank  Ragano,  who  provided  false 
information  to  Selwyn  Raab.  who  co- 
authored  the  book  Mob  Lawyer.  Mr. 
Ragano  is  a  twice-convicted  federal 
felon  who  gave  up  his  license  to  prac- 
tice law  to  avoid  disciplinary  action. 
The  book  contained  several  allegations 
against  our  father,  one  o\'  which  con- 
cerned the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
We  maintain  that  these  statements  are 
untrue,  most  specifically  that  Mr.  Raga- 
no met  with  our  father  in  Tampa  on 
March  13,  1987.  Mr.  Ragano  claims 
that  he  came  to  our  father's  house 
(which  actually  belonged  to  his  daugh- 
ter Mary  Jo  Paniello  and  her  family)  on 
March  13,  1987,  in  Tampa,  Florida, 
took  our  father  on  a  drive,  and  during 
the  drive  heard  our  father  tell  him  of 
his  involvement  in  President  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Our  father  was  not  in 
Tampa  on  the  13th  of  March  1987,  and 
had  not  been  in  Tampa  since  January  7, 
1987.  On  March  13,  1987.  he  was  in 
North  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1987,  he  had  been  an  outpatient  at 
Miami's  Mercy  Hospital,  undergoing 
dialysis  every  other  day.  Because  he  was 
going  to  Texas  on  Sunday  for  surgery 
on  Monday,  he  had  to  return  to  the 
hospital  for  dialysis  on  Saturday,  March 
14.  Mr.  Raab  never  contacted  any  fami- 
ly member  to  determine  the  truthfulness 
of  Ragano's  false  allegations.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers did,  and  for  this  we  are  extremely 
grateful.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Summers  was 
well  able  to  verify  the  truth  with  regard 
to  this  accusation. 

MARY  JO  TRAFFICANTE  PANIELLO 

SARAH  ANN  TRAFFICANTE  VALDES 

Tampa.  Florida 
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ber],  is  that  it  for  the  Proust  Question- 
naire? 

MICHELE  CARDELLAl 

New  York,  Neu  York 


ilt  Trip 


In  the  amusing  saga  of  the  gilt  chair  I 
["Hype  &  Glory,"  by  Henry  Alford,  De-| 
cember]  one  of  the  article's  participants, 
a  lawyer  named  William  Goodstein, 
represents  himself  to  your  writer  more 
than  once  (three  times,  in  fact)  as  hav- 
ing me  for  a  client.  Mr.  Goodstein  has 
not  represented  me  in  any  capacity  what- 
soever for  more  than  two  years.  In  fact, 
our  split  was  widely  known  and  some- 
what unpleasant. 

LIZ  SMITH1 
New  York.  New  York 

Your  December  issue  went  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  gold  chair.  I  thought  I 
would  take  the  history  even  further 
back.  My  family  had  a  company  in  Cal- 
ifornia called  Krupnick's.  Mrs.  Jules 
Stein  was  my  brother-in-law  Syd's  cus- 
tomer. Mrs.  Stein  went  to  London  and 
saw  these  fabulous  gold  chairs  at  a  par- 
ty. She  came  back  and  insisted  to  Syd 
that  he  get  those  chairs  for  her  parties. 
The  chairs  were  purchased  and  arrived 
just  in  time  for  the  big  affair  given  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip  at 
Universal  Studios— a  long  time  ago. 

JANET  KRUPNICK 
Sedona,  Arizona 


Blue  Suede  News 

The  entertainer  who  brought  suit  against 
the  band  London  Suede  ["Easily  Suede," 
by  Jonathan  Gold,  September]  is  a  pop- 
ular jazz  performer  from  Baltimore  who 
has  used  the  name  "Suede"  for  many 
years.  As  her  attorney,  I  am  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  scope  of  her  popularity.  Her 
first  nationally  released  album  is  enti- 
tled Easily  Suede,  also  the  title  of  your 
article.  Suede's  lawsuit  was  brought  as 
a  result  of  the  London  band's  incom- 
plete preparation  for  entering  the  Unit- 
ed States  market. 

JOHN  W.  HAZARD JR 
Washington.  D.C. 


Now  that  Fran  Lebowitz  took  all  the 
good  answers  ["Social  Study."  Novem- 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Address  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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omen,  says 
Henry  Pulling's  Aunt  Au- 
gusta in  Graham  Greene's 
Travels  with  My  Aunt,  "are 
wiser  than  men.  They  think 
of  the  period  that  must 
elapse  between  one  love-mak- 
ing and  another."  Each  time 
dear  Aunt  Augusta  rips  out 
one  of  these  maxims,  we 
share  in  the  frisson  of  shock 
that  is  registered  by  her  tame 
and  reticent  bank-manager 
"nephew."  "The  fact  that  he 
was  a  married  man  didn't 
worry  me  at  all,  for  I  am 
not  in  the  least  a  jealous 
woman.  ...  I  have  always 
preferred  an  occasional  orgy 
to  a  nightly  routine.  ...  I 
am  all  for  a  little  profession- 
al sex."  Most  arresting  of  all, 
nearly  flattening  poor  Henry 
completely,  is  when  the  old 
lady  is  sighing  over  the  loss  of  her  hefty 
black  valet  and  exclaims,  "I  can  support 
his  absence,  though  I  may  regret  him 
for  a  while  tonight.  His  knackers  were 
superb."  Aunt  Augusta!  What  are  you 
saying?  As  Henry  ruefully  concludes, 
"Apparently  she  had  come  first  to  Brigh- 
ton when  she  was  quite  a  young  wom- 
an, full  of  expectations  which  I  am  afraid 
were  partly  fulfilled." 

Mary  Wesley— who  has  been  com- 
pared by  critics  to  everybody  from  Jane 
Austen  to  Muriel  Spark— seems  to  me  to 
be  making  a  bid  to  be  the  Aunt  Augusta 
of  our  day.  In  her  best-known  novel,  TJie 
Camomile  Lawn,  a  respectable  woman 
of  advanced  years  employs  a  mild  swear- 
word at  one  point  and  her  driver  raises 
his  eyebrows.  "In  his  book  middle-class 
old  ladies  did  not  swear,  not  in  their 
eighties."  Oh,  but  they  do.  They  also 
have  lifetimes  of  sexuality  to  look  back 
upon,  and  even  try  to  prolong.  They  are 
notorious  for  their  egg-sucking  capabili- 
ties. Why  shouldn't  they  talk  dirty,  have 
flings,  and  pass  on  a  tip  or  two? 
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Novelist  Mary  Wes 

who  has  been  hailed 

"the  literary  heir  to ) 

Austen,"  photograp! 

in  London  by  Snowc 


LUST  FOR  LIFE 


Mary  Wesley  looks  like  Miss  Marple  and 
writes  like  Barbara  Pym  in  high  heels,  but  she's 

led  a  life  as  rich  and  ribald  as  the  characters 

in  her  novels.  With  her  ninth  book,  the  little  old 

lady  from  Devon  is  hotter  than  ever 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


There  is  no  special  reason  why  wom- 
en of  this  type,  both  factual  and  fiction- 
al, should  tend  to  be  English  (just  think 
of  Auntie  Mame),  but  something  in  the 
genre  seems  to  call  for  a  British  accent. 
Perhaps  it  reinforces  the  contrast  be- 

Photograph  by  SNOWDON 


tween  supposed  sweet  gentility  and  sud- 
den raunch.  Or  sudden  ruthlessness— 
one  thinks  of  Miss  Marple.  At  any  rate, 
an  image  has  had  time  to  mature  in  the 
cask  over  the  years,  and  it  is  distilled 
from  elements  of  the  officer's  wife  in  In- 
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dia,  parts  of  the  rural  eccentric  cat 
lover,  bits  of  the  lady  missionary,  and 
perhaps  a  hint  of  Bertie  Wooster's  Aunt 
Dahlia,  with  a  tincture  of  Lady  Brack- 
nell (who,  by  a  nice  coincidence,  was 
Algernon's  Aunt  Augusta). 

Mary  Wesley  has  in  her  time  been  an 
officer's  daughter  (her  mother  was  a 
Wellesley,  a  descendant  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  her  father  fought  with 
Kitchener  at  Omdurman),  a  debutante,  a 
baroness,  a  30s  bohemian,  a  housewife, 
and  a  penniless  widow.  It  was  in  the  last 
of  these  capacities  that,  at  the  age  of  67, 
she  wrote  a  novel  and 
called  it  Jumping  the  Queue. 
It  was  rejected  by  a  number 
of  publishers,  who  weren't 
interested  in  an  unknown 
woman  stuck  down  in  the 
West  of  England.  Then  one 
day,  just  like  William  Boot  ^^^^ 
in  Scoop,  she  received  an 
invitation  to  come  up  to 
the  capital.  It  was  from  Macmillan. 
Again  like  William  Boot  when  Lord 
Copper  asked  him  to  go  and  report 
from  Africa,  she  declined  the  invitation. 
And,  amusingly  enough,  for  precisely 
the  same  reason.  "For  one  thing,  I 
couldn't  possibly  afford  the  fare."  No, 
no,  said  the  publishers.  You  don't  un- 
derstand .  .  .  They  paid  her  way  to 
town,  and  knocked  her  down  with  a 
feather  by  offering  an  advance.  It 
wasn't  a  very  big  one,  but  it  removed 
her  from  the  immediate  threat  of  penury. 
Seven  novels  later,  in  1990,  A  Sensible 
Life  earned  her  $160,000  up  front.  Her 
ninth.  An  Imaginative  Experience,  is  get- 
ting a  major  push  and  promotion  in  the 
U.S.  from  Viking  this  month. 

To  descend  from  the  train  at  Totnes 
station  in  South  Devon— the  station 
where  Mary  Wesley  was  once  too  broke 
to  stand  herself  a  ticket—is  to  step  into 
a  stretch  of  deep  England.  Here  the  soil 
is  a  dark  red,  and  farmers'  markets 
hundreds  of  miles  away  sell  vegetables 
unwashed  so  that  customers  can  see  the 
authentic  Devon  clinging  richly  to  the 
roots.  Wild  ponies  roam  the  moors, 
hedgerows  narrow  the  lanes  and  domes- 
ticate the  fields,  cider  is  more  alcoholic 
than  any  beer  and  most  wine,  and  bur- 
ring voices  call  the  visitor  "M'darling" 
or  "NT dear"  without  discrimination. 
It's  the  world  of  Lorna  Doone  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Conan  Doyle's  Bas- 
kervilles  and  Silver  Blaze.  It's  also  the 
world  of  Sam  Peckinpah's  Straw  Dogs. 
where  the  placid  tone  of  village  life  is  a 
cover  for  shotguns,  rustic  incest,  rape, 
and  blood  sports.  There  isn't  much  vio- 


lence in  Mary  Wesley— though  the  pres- 
ence and  memory  of  wartime  is  essen- 
tial to  her  atmosphere.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sex.  In  the  innocuously 
named  Camomile  Lawn,  set  largely  in 
the  beauty  of  the  West  Country,  she 
treats  of  bedroom  threesomes,  lesbian- 
ism, the  molestation  of  children,  adul- 
tery, and  the  question  (so  nice  to  see  it 
phrased  like  this)  of  the  female 
"rump." 

Meeting  me  in  a  pub  which  is  named 
for  the  Norman  castle  that  surmounts 
the  town,  she  walks  me  briskly  back  to 


She  treats  of  bedroom  threesomes, 
the  molestation  of  children,  and  the 

of  the  female  "rump." 


question 


Mary  Wesley  (then  Baroness 

Swinfen)  with  Lord  Swinfen,  her  first  husband, 

at  El  Morocco  in  New  York  in  1937. 


her  cottage  through  cobbled  streets  lined 
with  the  sort  of  postmedieval  buildings 
the  English  love  to  "list"  for  their  archi- 
tectural preservation.  And  sure  enough, 
but  with  a  twist  to  it,  "here's  my 
garage,  which  is  the  only  listed  garage 
in  England.  And  watch  out  for  that  cat. 
I  adore  cats,  but  this  one  shits  on  my 
path  in  a  very  uncatlike  way."  Inside 
is  everybody's  idea  of  the  perfect  coun- 
try retreat.  On  a  landing  upstairs  is  the 
writing  desk.  After  a  brief  tour  she  sits 
in  an  armchair  and  puts  her  feet  up, 
and  it's  possible  to  appreciate  even  in 
this  lovely  miniature  room  how  tiny  she 
is.  She  looks  like  a  snow-haired  cherub, 
a  cherub  with  a  sexy  laugh  and  a  shrewd 
look. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  start  asking 
about  the  sex  scenes  right  away,  just  in 
order  to  get  this  cherub  to  say  "rump" 


or  perhaps  even  .  .  .  But  I  spent  my 
boyhood  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  decencies  must  be  observed.  So  I 
ask  her  about  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  It 
seems  to  fascinate  her.  It  crops  up  in  A 
Dubious  Legacy  and  in  The  Camomile 
Lawn,  and  my  guess  is  that  it  must 
mean  something  to  her.  "Well,  ab- 
solutely. I  was  brought  up  to  be  a  prop- 
er little  Conservative,  but  in  the  1930s 
I  fell  in  with  people  from  the  London 
School  of  Economics  who  were  terribly 
excited  about  stopping  Fascism.  Some 
of  them  went  to  fight  in  Spain.  Actual- 
ly, I'm  still  very  anti-Tory. 
The  whole  legacy  of  Mrs. 
Thatcher  is  absolutely  ghast- 
ly. She's  ripped  out  the 
whole  spine  of  the  country 
by  destroying  the  miners 
and  the  coal  industry.  And 
the  wasting  of  the  talents  of 
the  young  is  simply  awful." 
The  most  obtrusive  pub- 
lic building  in  Totnes,  apart  from  the 
castle  and  the  church,  is  the  Conserva- 
tive Club  ("I  know,  isn't  it  frightful?"), 
so  I  ask  if  she  doesn't  feel  a  bit  isolated. 
"Not  at  all.  I'm  always  after  them.  A 
few  winters  ago  it  was  so  freezing  that  I 
really  thought  an  old  couple  near  me 
would  die  of  cold.  So  I  rang  up  the  lo- 
cal Tory  member  of  Parliament  and 
asked  him  to  do  something.  Do  you 
know,  he  told  me  he  was  having  the 
greatest  difficulty  getting  enough  fuel  for 
himself!  So  I  went  out  and  diverted  a 
coal  truck  to  make  an  urgent  delivery  to 
these  people.  I  don't  think  they  ever  got 
a  bill.  That  M.P.  has  gone  now— he  was 
never  sober— and  the  new  one  replies  to 
my  letters  as  if  I  was  half-witted.  He 
never  forgets  to  say  that  he  enjoys  my 
books,  which  rather  makes  me  spit." 

This  is  how  she  sounds,  this  sweet  old 
lady  with  whom  it's  unwise  to  trifle. 
And  I  remember  that  I  am,  after  all, 
talking  to  the  former  Baroness  Swinfen, 
who  was  photographed  in  full  regalia  at 
the  1936  coronation. 

Like  many  "gels"  of  her  young  day, 
Mary  Wesley  got  married  basically  to 
please  her  parents.  Lord  Swinfen,  how- 
ever, turned  out  to  be  a  rather  serious 
mistake.  "I  realized  it  halfway  through 
the  ceremony."  Having  done  the  decent 
and  expected  thing  by  furnishing  him 
with  a  son  and  heir,  she  ran  off  preg- 
nant to  the  West  Country  and  had  what 
she  recalls  as  a  good  war.  Essential  to 
all  her  memories  and  to  most  of  her  fic- 
tion is  the  acknowledgment  (seldom 
made  with  more  honesty,  but  known  to 
many)  that  wartime  is  erotic.  "If  there's 
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a  war  I'll  sleep  with  you  before  you  get 
killed.  That's  what  maidens  did  in 
books  and  I  am  a  maiden."  Thus  one  of 
her  novelistic  heroines,  speaking  hoarse- 
ly and  keenly  to  a  young  man  back 
from  Spain. 

The  blackout  in  the  London  blitz,  the 
shortage  of  men,  the  shortage  of  time, 
the  subliminal  relation  between  death 
and  danger   and   the   libido— well-bred 
young  women  were  continually  surpris- 
ing themselves  and  others  at  this  point 
in  history.  Mary  Wesley  went  one  better 
than  even  the  most  venturesome  fillies 
and  really  appalled  her  family  (not 
to  mention  her  husband)  by  choos- 
ing this  moment  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  half-German  scribbler  and 
man  of  principle  named  Eric  Siep- 
mann  (with  whom  she  lived  until 
he  died  in  1970).  You  have  only  to 
register  the  halftones  of  her  voice, 
even  now,  to  know  that  this  was 
love  all  right. 

"He  was  .  .  .  generous.  He  wept  with 
delight  when  my  children's  book  was 
published,  even  though  he'd  had  no 
luck  with  his  own  books,  and  no  luck 
with  editors.  He  was  too  candid,  and  a 
bit  of  a  boozer,  as  well  as  a  walker-out- 
er of  jobs  if  there  was  a  quarrel.  Now  I 
can  travel  and  do  anything  I  want.  But 
I've  got  nobody  to  travel  with.  I  wish  I 
had  had  these  opportunities  earlier." 
How  does  one  convey  the  absence  of 
self-pity  in  a  conversation  like  this?  Ms. 
Wesley  simply  states  the  case  as  a  plain 
matter  of  fact.  She  also  says  enough  for 
one  to  guess  penetratingly  where  she 
got  her  nostalgia  for  the  sexual  life.  I 
wish  I  had  met  this  Siepmann.  He  must 
have  been  quite  a  chap.  "Yes,  he  was. 
He  wrote  one  volume  of  memoirs— I 
think  there's  a  copy  left  in  the  British 
Museum— called  The  Confessions  of  a 
Nihilist.  It  described  his  life  up  until  the 
point  he  met  me.  He  destroyed  the  sec- 
ond volume  because  of  all  the  lawsuits 
it  would  have  caused."  Golly.  About  the 
lawsuits  she's  vague,  but  again  one  may 
surmise.  Having  been  cut  out  of  several 
wills  for  marrying  a  beastly  German, 
and  having  had  a  demand  from  an  aunt 
to  return  all  the  family  lace  at  once, 
Mary  Wesley  has  an  educated  sense  of 
the  litigiousness  of  the  British  ruling 
class.  It  shows  in  many  of  her  themes 
and  titles:  Not  That  Sort  of  Girl,  A  Sen- 
sible Life,  and  A  Dubious  Legacy  are 
perfect  evocations  of  a  certain  kind  of 
carrying  patrician  voice,  and  her  char- 
acters are  forever  barking  their  shins  on 
disputed  manors,  inheritances,  and 
bloodlines. 


A  crucial,  not  to  say  central,  charac- 
ter is  that  of  Calypso  Grant.  She  makes 
an  appearance  in  several  of  the  novels, 
almost  like  Anthony  Powell's  Pamela 
Flitton,  as  the  sex  symbol  or  exterminat- 
ing angel  of  an  entire  set  and  generation 
of  people.  In  The  Vacillations  of  Poppy 
Carew  (which  is  to  be  televised  in  En- 
gland this  spring  as  part  of  a  swelling 
tendency  to  put  Wesley  on  the  screen), 
Calypso  stresses  "the  inadvisability  of 
family  interference,  however  well- 
meant."  As  she  ages  prettily  throughout 
the  cycle  of  fiction,  busting  a  heartstring 


If  the  weather's  good  I  swim 
or  sunbathe.  I  always  suspect  my 

editors  of  praying  for  rain." 


here  and  a  dull  marriage  there,  and  win- 
ning sullen  avowals  from  young  and  old 
Englishmen  as  they  leave  for  the  battle- 
front,  one  gets  a  sense  of  Calypso.  It's 
possible  to  imagine  her,  later  in  life, 
stepping  out  into  a  snowstorm  to  redi- 
rect a  coal  truck  in  piercing  notes  that 
will  brook  no  argument. 

What  are  the  consolations,  and  what 
are  the  remorses,  of  success  in  old  age? 
She  once  told  an  interviewer,  "When  I 
turned  40,  I  went  to  bed  and  sulked  for 
a  day.  No  one  took  any  notice,  so  I  got 
up  again.  I  haven't  thought  about  age 
since."  Bravely  said,  but  not  really  true. 
She's  healthy,  and  spry,  and  very  fine- 
looking,  and  composes  in  a  noncrabbed 
longhand.  ("If  the  weather's  good  I 
swim  or  sunbathe.  I  always  suspect  my 
editors  of  praying  for  rain.")  But  some- 
times the  stoicism  gives  way  to  a  mild 
but  decided  regret.  "The  future  becomes 
bloody  small  at  my  age,  and  I  get 
bloody  tired.  I  have  no  ambitions  be- 
yond finishing  the  next  book."  She  re- 
grets not  having  learned  more  about  the 
appreciation  of  music,  which  is  continu- 
ally stressed  in  the  novels  and  which  is 
the  food  of  sex  to  more  than  one  of  her 
heroines.  (It  features  strongly  in  Second 
Fiddle  as  well  as  The  Camomile  Lawn, 
and  supplies  a  motif  in  other  stories 
too.)  "Yes,  you're  right,  it  does  matter 
to  me.  And  it's  mattered  to  all  the  men 
I've  really  loved,  and  it's  been  the  way 
to  my  heart.  And  I'd  like  to  try  and  ed- 
ucate myself  but  ..."  The  phrase  com- 
pletes itself. 

What,  then,  for  a  buck-up  and  a  ton- 
ic? "Whenever  I  need  cheering  up,  and 


want  to  remind  myself  of  what  real  writ- 
ing is,  I  reread  one  of  three  books.  Love 
in  the  Time  of  Cholera,  by  Gabriel  Gar- 
cia Marquez.  Memento  Mori,  by  Muriel 
Spark.  And  Travels  with  My  Aunt,  by 
Graham  Greene."  You  don't  say?  "Yes, 
I  love  Marquez  and  I  also  adore  Isabel 
Allende.  I  really  wish  I  could  travel  to 
Latin  America,  but  ..."  Actually,  it 
was  Aunt  Augusta  I  was  thinking  about. 
And  Aunt  Augusta,  of  course,  ob- 
served cuttingly— in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion "Are  you  really  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic?"- "Yes,  my  dear,  only  I  just  don't 
believe  in  all  the  things  they  be- 
lieve in."  I  had  slightly  expected 
Mary  Wesley,  who  can't  bear  the 
Tories  and  who  bangs  on  in  her 
books  no  less  than  her  life  about 
the  horrors  of  English  snobbery 
and  English  bigotry  (particularly 
anti-Semitism),  to  be  a  staunch 
atheist.  But  no.  "Both  Eric  and  I 
became  Catholics.  He  found  it 
through  Dostoyevsky.  I  came  to  it  be- 
cause I  loved  the  theater  and  music  of 
the  church,  and  the  Latin.  Of  course, 
the  present  Pope  is  terrible  and  I  can't 
stand  people  like  Mother  Teresa,  but  I 
do  go  to  Mass  every  week  even  though 
there's  no  Latin  anymore.  I  remember 
the  priest  who  told  us  we  could  join 
even  though  we  both  had  living  ex- 
spouses.  He  was  magnificent  and  bright 
and  handsome.  I  said  to  all  my  friends, 
'What  a  lover  that  man  would  have 
made.'"  ' 

I  clear  my  throat,  put  down  my  tea- 
cup, bid  farewell,  and  begin  the  march 
through  traditional  Devonian  rain  back 
to  the  railway  station.  There's  a  won- 
derful evening  light  in  these  parts,  as 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Dart  goes  on 
the  ebb  and  the  castle  and  the  spires 
darken  over  the  town.  There's  no  local 
garishness  to  brighten  the  sky,  and  the 
ancient  quays  and  landing  stages  are 
much  as  they  looked  when  the  local 
peasantry  was  fortifying  them  against 
invasion  in  1940,  or  for  that  matter 
1588.  The  more  ambitious  local  pubs 
have  begun  to  advertise  misspelled  Tex- 
Mex  dishes  next  to  the  ossified  shep- 
herd's pie  on  the  blackboard  menus, 
just  as  Mary  Wesley  includes  a  female 
character  who  likes  to  make  love  (actu- 
ally, she  doesn't  call  it  that)  while  keep- 
ing her  Walkman  on.  Thus  does  deep 
England  try  to  keep  pace,  not  without 
successes.  But  what  can  it  be  like,  at 
this  dusk  and  in  the  evening  of  your 
days,  to  be  solitary  and  celebrated,  and 
to  finally  have  both  money  and  a  room 
of  your  own?  □ 
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rsue  measure. 


|^H| 


no  matter  how  damn 


hard  it  may  be. 


We  are  all  basically  hccloil  is ts. 

That's  what  makes  us  human. 

And  we  were  made  to  want  pretty  simple  things: 

Food. 

Water. 

Shelter. 

Warmth. 


And  pleasure. 


We  wont  what  feels  good. 

We  need  the  thrill  that  comes  from  being  good  at  something 

The  thrill  of  doing  what  we  weren't  sure 

we  could  ever  actually  do. 


we  want  what  reels 


oo 


I 


Nobody  wants  the  thrill  more  than  a  runner.The  high,  the  scream, 
the  finish  line  that  keeps  going,  and  going, 
and  going. 

Be:ause  of  course  there  isn't  one. 

Now  a  rupner  runs  because  she  has  faith. 

Faith  the  road  will  carry  her. 

Faith  her  knees  will  last  one  more  mile.  And  one  more  mile. 

And  she  knows  that  running  isn't  food.  And  it  isn't  shelter. 

And  it  isn't  even,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 

really  all  that  warm. 

But  it  is  how  she  finds  pleasure. 

And  on  every  road, 
there  it  is  again. 

Ir  it  reels  good  then  just  do  it, 


For  more  information 


0    0 


from  Havana 


,  ..ew  dollar  economy, 
the  Hotel  Nacional  in  Havana,  shown 
^here  in  all  its  glo\in  the  1950s, 
is  again  full  of  international 
celebrities  and  businessmen. 


HI 


or  most  of  December,  every 
room  in  Havana's  grand  Hotel 
Nacional  was  booked.  At  any 
hour  the  stately  lobby,  fraught 
with  activity,  looked  like  a 
scene  from  Grand  Hotel,  al- 
though the  diverse  and  hilari- 
ous individuals  in  it  often  re- 
sembled characters  straight  out  of  Room 
Service.  In  addition  to  the  Solidarity  Con- 
ference, a  gathering  of  more  than  3,000 
delegates  from  some  150  countries,  rep- 
resenting virtually  every  known  and  un- 
known workers'  group  in  the  world,  Cuba 
was  hosting  its  annual  film  festival,  a  sym- 
posium on  biotechnology,  and  a  confer- 
ence on  homosexuality.  Plans  were  also 
revealed  for  an  international  conference 
on  the  subject  of  aids  in  Cuba  to  be 
held  in  Havana  in  May. 

In  the  course  of  one  evening  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Nacional,  I  bumped  into 
the  German  film  star  Hanna  Schygul- 
'la,  arranging  her  program  of  kitschy 
German  cabaret  songs  for  the  opening 
night  of  the  film  festival,  a  black 
Cuban  transvestite  in  an  evening 
gown,  several  prominent  American 
businessmen  who  made  only  the  fee- 
blest efforts  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  were  doing  business  in  Cuba,  film 
director  Stephen  Frears  with  his  en- 
tourage, Tom  Brokaw  and  his  NBC 
crew,  and  Fidel  ito  Castro.  The  45- 
year-old  Fidelito  bears  the  distinction 
and  burden  of  being  Fidel's  eldest 
child  as  well  as  the  cousin  of  the  belli- 
cose Miami-area  congressman  Lincoln 
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With  Robert  Vesco 

as  Cuba's 

fugitive-in-residence, 

and  rumors  of 
assassination  swirling 

through  the  cigar 

smoke,  Havana  is  once 

again  a  circus  of 

high  life  and 

international  intrigue 

BY  ANN  LOUISE  BARDACH 


Diaz-Balart,  who  advocates  a  naval 
blockade  of  the  island.  Presumably  re- 
habilitated after  his  disastrous  supervi- 
sion of  Cuba's  now  defunct  nuclear-re- 
actor program— he  was  said  to  be  skim- 
ming funds,  partly  in  order  to  entertain 
his  fiancee,  an  American  social- 
ite, in  style— Fidelito  has  always  been 
regarded  as  Castro's  favorite,  although 
he  is  only  one  of  many  progeny.  "Mia- 
mi is  filled  with  women  who  went  to 
bed  with  Fidel,"  says  film  producer 
Rosario  Moreno,  who  left  Havana  in 
1963,  "but  Fidel  only  married  Mirta 
[Diaz-Balart].  Her  family  was  100  per- 
cent for  Batista,  so  I  think  he  really 
loved  her."  Today,  '7a  mujer  del  Fidel," 
as  she's  called  on  the  island,  is  Dalia 
Soto  del  Valle,  a  red-haired  beauty  ap- 
proaching her  50s,  who  has  shared  a 
home  with  El  Comandante  for  more 
than  20  years  and  borne  him  five  sons. 
As  for  the  infamous  Alina  Fernandez 
Revuelta,  the  offspring  of  Fidel's  brief 
romance  with  Natalia  Revuelta,  who 
defected  to  the  United  States  last  year, 
life  has  proved  as  difficult  for  her  in 
Miami  as  it  was  in  Havana.  Her  public 
utterances  about  her  love  life  have 
been  greeted  with  horror  by  the  prud- 
ish exile  community,  as  have  been  her 
accusations  on  Larry  King  Live  that 
some  of  the  balseros,  or  boat  people, 
fleeing  Cuba  were  carrying  materials 
for  germ  warfare.  Nevertheless,  she  has 
reportedly  negotiated  a  $1  million  ad- 
vance on  her  life  story. 

About  an  hour  after  I  landed  in  Ha- 
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vana,  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  I  went 
to  what  the  Cubans  call  the  Teatro  Car- 
los Marx.  Onstage,  flanked  by  the  entire 
Cuban  politburo,  Fidel  Castro  was  de- 
livering the  oratorical  wrap-up  for  the 
weeklong  Solidarity  Conference.  The  68- 
year-old  leader  was  predictably  blasting 
U.S.  imperialism  and  its  33-year-old  em- 
bargo. "They  euphemistically  call  it  an 
embargo,"  he  boomed,  "'but  it's  a  war!" 
He  shot  off  some  particularly  salty  sal- 
vos aimed  at  the  recent  U.S.  elections. 
Proposition  187,  and  Michael  Huffington 
and  his  ill-fated,  hugely  expensive  sena- 
torial run.  "It  takes  $25  million  to 
participate  in  this  so-called  democracy," 
he  cried  with  mock 
disbelief  before  dis- 
missing the  elections 
outright.  "Only  38 
percent  of  the  people 
decided  to  vote.  The 
others  said,  'I'm  go- 
ing to  the  beach," "  he 
joked,  playacting  to 
the  roar  of  the  crowd, 
"or  'I'm  going  to  the 
movies,'  or  'I'm  going 
to  take  a  nap.'" 

Most  of  El  Maximo's  100-minute 
monologue  covered  the  usual  turf— "the 
triumphs  of  the  revolution."  followed 
by  "the  enemies  of  the  revolution." 
Since  this  was  the  third  Fidel  speech  I 
had  listened  to  in  the  last  year,  my  mind 
was  drifting  when  I  heard  an  alarming 
alteration  in  the  rhetoric  and  bolted 
awake.  Not  only  were  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  targets  of  U.S.-backed  assas- 
sins in  the  past,  Fidel  thundered,  but 
they  continue  to  be  now.  "This  is  not  an 
old  war,"  he  charged,  "the  war  is  ongo- 
ing. Nobody  thinks  that  this  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  This  is  a  very  real  thing,  a  dirty 
war,  with  plans  for  the  infiltration  of 
armed  mercenaries  to  kill  and  sabo- 
tage." As  Castro  exited  the  stage— to  a 
tumultuous  standing  ovation  more  typi- 
cally generated  by  rock  stars— it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest  under  his  olivos  verdes. 

The  next  day  I  made  some  inquiries  as 
to  the  level  of  counterrevolutionary 
activity  in  Cuba.  While  everyone  I 
talked  with  was  buzzing  over  Castro's  al- 
lusion, no  one  had  heard  or  read  about 
any  plots.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  a  hyper- 
bolic dose  of  Fide!  paranoia  and 
propaganda.  Then  I  contacted  a  woman 
I  will  call  Marta,  a  consistently  reliable 
source  with  several  family  members  in 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment, who  assured  me  that  indeed  there 


had  been  a  very  serious  attempt  on  Fi- 
del's life  last  spring.  According  to  Mar- 
ta, on  the  morning  of  April  21,  five  men 
with  machine  guns  surrounded  Castro's 
car  as  he  pulled  away  from  his  home  in 
the  Havana  suburb  of  Atabey.  They  did 
a  lot  of  damage  to  the  car,  but  Castro 
emerged  unscathed.  His  chauffeur,  how- 
ever, was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  was 
rushed  to  cimeq,  Havana's  finest  hospi- 
tal, which  caters  to  government  V.I.P.'s. 
According  to  Marta,  all  five  would-be 
assassins  were  instantly  obliterated  in  a 
hail  of  weapon  fire  from  the  security  car 
immediately  behind  Castro's.  "It  was  a 
suicide  mission,"  concluded  Marta. 


"The  U.S.  embargo  is  the  only  reason 
we  still  have  Fidel  Castro. 
It's  been  his  excuse  and  safety 
net  for  33  years." 


Evidently  the  government  had  decid- 
ed to  keep  the  entire  incident  a  secret, 
most  likely  in  order  not  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  much-heralded  exile  con- 
ference, a  gathering  of  200  Cuban  exiles 
self-described  as  moderates,  scheduled 
to  begin  the  next  day  in  Havana.  The 
day  before  the  assassination  attempt, 
however,  a  rumor  that  Fidel  was  either 
dead  of  natural  causes  or  assassinated 
swept  through  Cuba,  Miami,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  As  far  as  anyone 
can  make  out,  the  rumor  was  broadcast 
in  Cuba  over  La  Voz  de  la  Fundacion, 
the  Miami-based  shortwave  radio  sta- 
tion of  the  Cuban  American  National 
Foundation  (CANF)  and  the  alleged 
mouthpiece  of  the  controversial  Miami 
tycoon  Jorge  Mas  Canosa,  who  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  ambitions  to  top- 
ple and  replace  Fidel  Castro.  At  the 
time,  most  Cuba  observers  assumed 
that  the  rumor  was  created  to  draw 
attention  away  from  the  exile  confer- 
ence. The  conference  participants  had 
barely  left  Miami  for  Cuba  when  the  ru- 
mor hit  the  U.S.  airwaves,  first  via 
WCMQ,  whose  news  director,  Tomas 
Garcia  Fuste,  is  an  ideological  soul 
mate  of  Mas  Canosa's. 

How  the  broadcast  rumors  coincided 
so  exactly  with  the  alleged  assassination 
attempt  raises  interesting  questions.  For 
if  anyone  in  Miami  had  any  interaction 
with  the  gunmen,  it  would  be  in  direct 


contravention  of  U.S.  policy.  According 
to  State  Department  officials,  U.S.  policy 
forbids  contact  with  any  group  that  advo- 
cates change  in  Cuba  through  violence. 

Last  fall,  Lee  Tucker,  who  was  then 
staff  attorney  with  the  Human  Rights 
Watch  Free  Expression  Project,  received 
reports  that  Ninoska  Perez-Castellon, 
the  director  of  La  Voz  de  la  Fundacion, 
had  allegedly  played  a  message  from 
Mas  Canosa  to  the  30,000  balseros  de- 
tained at  the  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval 
Base.  U.S.  government  officials  suggest 
that  the  message  was  to  the  effect  that 
CANF  would  help  the  detainees  reach  the 
United  States.  Ninoska  Perez-Caste-  lion 
denies  having  played  any  message  in 
Guantanamo;  she  insists  that  she  was 
there  solely  as  a  journalist. 

Miami  businessman  Raul  Masvidal, 
one  of  the  founders  of  CANF,  who  later 
broke  with  Mas  Canosa,  talked  to  many 
detainees  after  they  were  released  from 
Guantanamo  in  September.  "Most  of 
the  detainees  I  spoke  with  were  pretty 
well  convinced  that  their  new  leader 
was  going  to  be  Mas  Canosa  and  they 
were  pretty  depressed  about  it,"  reports 
Masvidal.  "To  most  of  us,  Mas  Canosa 
is  worse  than  Castro,  he's  worse  than 
Batista,  he's  worse  than  both  of  them 
wrapped  together."  Interestingly,  two 
new  bumper  stickers  have  even  ap- 
peared in  Miami:  MENOS  CANOSA  and 
NO  MAS  MAS. 

Observers  in  both  Havana  and  Mi- 
ami have  joked  that  Mas  Canosa's 
message  was  in  fact  driving  the  balseros 
back  home.  More  than  400  have  dared 
land  mines  and  sharks  to  escape  from 
Guantanamo.  "My  son  came  in  the  oth- 
er day  and  said  Abel  was  back,"  reports 
one  resident  of  Alamar,  a  dreary  hous- 
ing project  outside  of  Havana  where 
200,000  people  live.  "He  swam  home. 
He  decided  to  try  his  luck  with  the 
sharks.  My  son  said  he  was  hanging 
out  at  a  C.D.R.  [Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Revolution]  party,  and  all 
the  Cuban  mamas  were  fattening  him 
up.  No  one  cares  he  left.  Everyone  is 
happy  that  he's  alive."  Interestingly,  few 
Cubans  seem  to  be  paying  attention  any- 
more to  the  once  feared  and  loathed 
C.D.R.,  whose  primary  purpose  was  to 
snitch  on  neighbors  and  friends.  With 
the  Cuban  economy  in  free  fall,  every- 
one dabbles  in  the  black  market  these 
days,  thereby  depriving  the  neighbor- 
hood police  of  any  moral  high  ground 
or  any  opportunity  to  use  blackmail. 

Halfway  through  the  90s,  Havana,  full 
of  vintage  American  cars,  has  the  look  of 
the  50s  but  the  feel  of  the  movie  Casa- 
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I  his  is  |  telephone  from    lric>   Smiths 

collection    Or  rather  a  slightly  modified 

version  of  one    To  some,  it  symbolizes 

the  art  of  conversation     Interestingly 
enough,  Cole  Haan  shoes  are  viewed  in 

a  similar  fashion    After  all,  they  tend 
to  make  a  point    In  a  most  articulate  way 
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From  an  inspired  collection  of  footwear.  Tne  Women's  "Zeren  Sandal  and  Zadie  Thon^ 
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blanca.  The  fact  is.  Cuba  has  become  the 
unlikely  promised  land  for  a  bizarre  grab 
bag  of  American  fugitives.  Joanne  Chesi- 
mard,  the  former  reputed  leader  of  the 
Black  Liberation  Army,  who  escaped 
from  a  state  prison  in  New  Jersey  15 
years  ago.  has  reinvented  herself  as  Assa- 
ta  Shakur,  written  her  autobiography,  and 
settled  down  in  Havana,  where  she  is 
something  of  a  cult  figure.  Then  there  is 
arms  dealer  extraordinaire  Frank  Terpil, 
whose  partner  in  crime,  Edwin  P.  Wil- 
son, is  serving  time  in  Pennsylvania  for, 
among  other  things,  selling  plastic  explo- 
sives to  Libya. 

But  far  and  away  the  most  interesting 
member  of  the  fugitive  crowd  is  Robert 
Vesco,  the  maverick  financier  who  in 
1972  was  charged  with  allegedly  looting 
more  than  $224  million 
from  I.O.S.,  his  Switzer- 
land-based mutual-fund  em- 
pire—considered the  larg- 
est case  of  fraud  in  the 
history  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission 
at  the  time.  "And  don't  for- 
get," boasts  his  son  Danny, 
a  Texas-based  businessman, 
"that  $224  million  might 
be  $1  billion  today."  (Ves- 
co's son  has  had  his  name 
legally  changed  to  Danny  Williams,  but 
he  is  still  known  as  Danny  Vesco.)  In 
1972,  Robert  Vesco  reportedly  slipped  an 
illegal  $200,000  cash  contribution  into 
Richard  Nixon's  re-election  campaign. 
Hunted  zealously  by  U.S.  authorities  for 
the  better  part  of  22  years,  Vesco  spent 
his  first  decade  on  the  lam  living  it  up  pri- 
marily in  Costa  Rica  and  the  Bahamas. 
But  when  the  United  States  brought  pres- 
sure on  his  hosts  to  show  him  the  door, 
Vesco,  his  wife,  Patricia,  and  children 
flew  into  Cayo  Largo,  an  island  paradise 
off  Cuba's  southern  shore.  "We're  a 
close-knit  Sicilian  family,"  Danny  Vesco 
jokes.  "My  parents  got  married  when  my 
dad  was  17."  Cayo  Largo  locals  report 
that  Vesco  took  over  an  entire  hotel  for  a 
month  while  he  negotiated  his  deal  with 
the  Cubans. 

Vesco  first  set  up  housekeeping  in  the 
high-security  Havana  enclave  of  the 
Hemingway  Marina  in  1982.  Diplomats 
in  Havana  have  estimated  that  his  expan- 
sive lifestyle  ran  him  about  $50,000  a 
month,  though  some  speculated  that 
Vesco's  real  value  to  the  Cubans— at  least 
initially— was  his  know-how  in  circum- 
venting the  U.S.  embargo  in  order  to  ob- 
tain goods  and  services.  Additionally,  ac- 
cording to  one  source,  Vesco  shelled  out 
$5  million  to  build  an  estate  for  himself 


Fidel  Castro  in 
New  York  in  1959  laughs 
at  a  report  of  a  plot  to 
assassinate  him.  Last  year 
a  real  attempt  is  rumored 
to  have  been  made. 


On  April  21,  five  men  with 
machine  guns  allegedly 
surrounded  Castro's  car  as  he 
pulled  away  from  his  home. 


in  Cayo  Largo.  In  exchange,  Vesco  gets 
the  only  thing  that  really  matters  to  him: 
safe  refuge  from  a  world  that  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  throwing  him  in  jail.  An- 
other perk  for  Vesco,  says  one  source,  is 
ongoing  briefings  concerning  the  identi- 
ties of  new  personnel  and  Marines  at  the 
U.S.  Interests  Section— roughly  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  Cold  War  embassy. 

In  1985.  when  Fidel  Castro  was  cor- 
nered into  admitting  that  Robert  Vesco 
was  living  on  his  island,  he  claimed 
that  Vesco  needed  medical  treatment, 
which  is  true  up  to  a  point.  According  to 
Danny  Vesco,  his  father  has  a  severe, 
chronic  prostate  condition,  which  has  re- 
quired close  attention  for  20  years.  Sever- 
al times  a  week,  Vesco,  who  is  59,  visits 
the  CIMEQ  hospital  for  treatment.  Al- 
though he  has  his  own  security  team,  he 
has  hardly  been  a  hermit.  In  the  past, 
Vesco  was  known  to  pilot  his  plane 
around  Cuba  as  well  as  to  Venezuela, 
Nicaragua,  and  even  Grenada  prior  to 
the  U.S.  invasion  in  1983.  These  days,  ha- 
baneros  routinely  spy  him  breakfasting  at 
the  Hotel  Comodoro  and  shopping  at  the 
dollar  supermarket  in  Miramar,  always 
with  security  guards  on  the  lookout  for 
U.S.  Marines,  who  might  kidnap  him. 
One  former  Cuban  aristocrat,  who  now 


struggles  to  make  ends 
meet,  remembers  that  she 
met  Vesco  at  a  party  he 
hosted  shortly  before  he 
moved  from  the  Heming- 
way Marina.  "I  went  with 
an  Argentinean.  He  was 
an  art  thief.  A  very  big 
one,"  she  says  matter-of- 
factly.  "This  man  stole  a 
Goya  from  the  Prado.  He 
knew  Vesco." 

A  year  ago,  Danny  Ves- 
co contacted  me  about  doing  an  inter- 
view with  him  and  his  father.  Discussions 
went  on  for  almost  a  year  before  the 
Vesco  clan  thought  better  of  the  idea. 
Nevertheless,  in  mid-December  I  decided 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Vesco  home,  a  com- 
fortable two-story  white  stucco  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  Atabey,  probably  the 
choicest  suburb  of  Havana,  where  many 
foreigners  and  V.I.P.'s  live.  Vesco  moved 
there  several  years  ago,  when  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Hemingway  Marina  became 
too  well  known.  Several  surveillance  cam- 
eras were  perched  on  the  roof,  but  the 
gates  of  the  chain -link  fence  that  en- 
closed the  place  were  wide  open.  A  few 
ordinary  cars,  including  a  gray  Honda 
Civic,  were  parked  in  the  driveway.  At 
one  time,  Vesco  had  been  considerably 
more  vigilant.  According  to  one  source, 
he  was  so  distressed  when  burglars  broke 
into  the  home  of  a  neighbor  that  he  paid 
to  install  a  security  fence  and  surveillance 
equipment  around  her  property. 

An  unsuspecting  Cuban  maid  opened 
the  door  for  me  when  I  asked  if  Senor 
Vesco  was  at  home.  While  she  went  to 
notify  her  employer  of  my  arrival,  I 
glanced  around  the  house,  which  is  as 
much  an  office  as  a  home.  Vesco's  wife 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  Miami,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  family  wed- 
ding pictures,  there  weren't  many  homey 
touches.  In  fact,  in  the  front  hall  was  a 
table  on  which  were  half  a  dozen  piles 
of  manuscripts  dramatically  labeled  pat- 
ents and  synopsis,  with  a  bold  red  con- 
fidential stamp  across  them.  Whatever 
Robert  Vesco  is  up  to  in  his  twilight 
years,  it's  certainly  not  retirement. 

Later  I  would  learn  that  while  I  was 
waiting  in  the  living  room  Vesco  was 
upstairs  figuring  out  how  to  leave  via 
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the  roof,  convinced  ih.it  l  was  pari  ol  .1 
U.S.  attempt  to  kidnap  him.  I  was  soon 
greeted  by  an  affable  Hispanic  woman 
who  identified  herself  as  Anna  who 
didn't  strike  me  as  Cuban  followed  by 
an  unpleasant  German  in  his  mid- 40s 
with  salt-and-pepper  hair.  Barely  sup- 
pressing Ins  panic,  the  German  alter- 
nately cajoled  and  threatened  me  to  get 
me  to  reveal  my  identity  and  my  motive 
for  being  there.  With  his  hand  slicing 
across  his  throat  to  demonstrate  his  se- 
riousness, he  demanded  to  know,  "pun- 
to  a  punto,  paso  a  paso,"  how  I  had  found 
the  Vesco  address,  who  was  behind  me, 
and  how  much  the  U.S.  Interests  Section 
knew  1  left  the  incredulous  pair  with  a 
pile  ol'  my  I  anity  Fair  stories  and  sug- 
gested that  they  have  Senor  Vesco  get  in 
touch  with  me.  That  same  c\ening.  I  had 
a  visitor  who  said  the  family  was  "in 
shock"  but  would  contact  me  down  the 
road.  A  week  later,  when  I  paid  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  house,  Anna  was  consid- 
erably more  relaxed,  having  decided  that 
I  wasn't  an  incognito  U.S.  Marine. 

"It's  not  that  I  don't  love  you,"  Danny 
Vesco  cooed  into  the  phone  after  I  re- 
turned to  the  States,  "it's  just  that  this  isn't 
a  good  time."  Indeed,  the  word  in  Cuba  is 
that  Robert  Vesco's  charm  has  worn  thin 
with  his  hosts.  Worse  yet,  his  closest  con- 
tact in  the  Cuban  government,  Tony  de  la 
Guardia,  the  high-flying  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  colonel  who  helped  bring  Vesco 
to  Cuba  and  oversaw  his  affairs,  was  exe- 
cuted in  1989  after  being  convicted  in 
connection  with  cocaine  trafficking. 

Antonio,  the  21-year-old  son  of  Tony 
de  la  Guardia,  according  to  a  source 
close  to  him.  confirms  that  his  father 
brought  Robert  Vesco  to  Cuba  and  set 
him  Lip  in  the  Cayo  Largo  mansion, 
with  its  own  communications  station 
and  marina.  The  two  swashbucklers 
were,  by  all  accounts,  very  close.  Anto- 
nio remembers  sailing  on  Vesco's  yacht 
as  a  child.  Another  source  close  to  the 
de  la  Guardias  remembers  Vesco's  get- 
ting thrown  into  a  Havana  jail  "for  a 
short  time"  m  19SS.  when  the  Cubans 
believed  that  he  had  pocketed  their 
share  of  a  $7  million  tobacco  deal  with 
Mexico.  Danny  Vesco  dismisses  these 
accus.il ions  as  pure  fantasy. 

According  to  Deana  de  la  Ciuardia. 
loin's  31-year-old  daughter,  who  lives  in 
Pans,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
men  soured  several  years  before  her  fa- 
ther's death.  "Part  of  Vesco's  deal  was  to 
bring  in  equipment  from  the  U.S.  for  the 
Cuban  sugar  industry,"  she  savs  "In  one 
ol  these  operations,  he  embezzled  SI  mil- 
lion from  the  Cubans    Vesco  said  it  was 


the  I   li  I    who  had  detected  and  thwarted 

the  operation,  bul  the  (  ubans  could  not 
find  oiu  the  truth  Still,  the  (ubans  con- 
tinued to  help  him  My  fathei  had  big 
differences  with  the  (  uban  government, 

because  he  saw  that  Vesco  wanted  every- 
thing foi  himself  and  had  not  done  right 
by  them  He  thought  that  Vesco  was  a 
bandit  and  that  the  (Ubans  should  be- 
ware of  him."  (Danny  Vesco  denies  all  of 
these  charges  ) 

According  to  Senate  testimony  in 
1985,  Vesco  was  a  central  player  in  a  co- 
caine-trafficking ring  operating  out  of 
Nicaragua  which  shipped  its  goods  to 
the  U.S.  He  has  been  continually  dogged 
by  reports  that  he  maintains  an  ongoing 


Fidel  Castro  has 
created  a  color-blind  society, 
perhaps  the  only  one  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


dalliance  with  the  drug  trade,  a  charge 
his  son  Danny  vehemently  denies. 

The  great  drug  and  corruption  trials 
of  1989— Cuba's  biggest  post-revolu- 
tionary scandal—ended  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  dashing  Tony  de  la 
Guardia,  revolutionary  hero  General 
Arnaldo  Ochoa,  and  two  other  top  offi- 
cers. Among  those  sentenced  to  30  years 
in  prison  were  de  la  Guardia's  twin 
brother,  Patricio,  and  five  others. 

However,  many  Cubans  still  believe 
that  it  was  impossible  for  de  la  Guardia 
and  Ochoa  to  be  operating  as  rogue 
drug  traffickers.  Even  some  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Fidel istas  continue  to  shake  their 
heads  in  disbelief  that  such  a  high-level 
operation  would  escape  the  attention  of 
the  omnipresent  El  Jefe.  Yet  when  Cas- 
tro boasts  o\'  having  a  drug-free  country, 
he's  telling  the  truth.  Cuba  has  an  alco- 
hol problem,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
or  ancillary  crime  to  indicate  that  it  has 
any  serious  drug  problem. 

One  well-placed  source,  who  believes 
that  the  de  la  Guardias  were  acting  at 
the  governments  behest,  offers  an  expla- 
nation. "It's  true  that  Cuba  has  no  inter- 
est in  drugs  for  drugs'  sake."  he  says. 
"But  Fidel  is  always  shopping  for  more 
and  better  weapons.  And  in  this  hemi- 
sphere the  arms  business  is  controlled 
b\  the  narco-traffickers.  You  cannot  bu\ 


aims  without  dealing  •■■  ith  the  drug  lord  1 

in   then  i  omp.ii 

Before  l  left  (  uba,  l  visited  the  pai 
ent  •  oi  the  de  la  ( hiardia  tw in  1  '•' 

al  '^i  is  l lebound  ow  ing  to  a  recently 

broken  hip  and  a  broken  wheelchair,  but 
his  wile.  Graciela,  Hs.  never  iuismjn  her 
weekly  prison  visit  with  son  Patricio  \ 
third  son  lives  in  Neu  Orleans,  but  rela- 
tions have  always  been  chilly  between 
him  and  the  family,  who  stayed  behind 
and  supported  the  revolution 

Even  by  (uban  standards,  lew  fami- 
lies have  sacrificed  so  much.  Wealthy 
and  privileged.  Mario  de  la  Guardia 
graduated  from  New  York  University 
in  1922.  In  1944  he  built  the  Miramar 
home  that  they  live  in  today. 
"Our  boys  could  run  next 
door  and  play  at  the  yacht 
club."  Graciela  reminisces 
about  what  was  once  Ha- 
vana's most  exclusive  club 
and  now  serves  as  a  recre- 
ation hall  for  military 
VI.P.'s.  When  all  their 
friends  and  relatives  fled  in 
the  wake  of  Batista's  fall,  the 
de  la  Guardias  threw  their 
lot  and  fortune  behind  Fidel 
and  his  ragtag  barbiulas.  The  handsome 
twins  became  the  golden  boys  of  the  rev- 
olution, traveling  freely  around  the  world 
and  enjoying  perks  known  to  very  few— 
until  their  sudden,  catastrophic  fall  from 
grace.  To  some,  the  de  la  Guardias  are 
the  poster  family  of  Cuba,  separated  by 
exile,  prison,  and  Cold  War  politics:  one 
son  is  dead,  another  is  in  exile,  and  a 
third  is  in  prison. 

However,  the  plight  of  Patricio— who. 
according  to  his  niece  Ileana,  was  sta- 
tioned in  Angola  and  knew  nothing  o( 
his  brother's  drug  dealing— is  not  a  prior- 
ity for  either  the  Cubans  or  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  little  sympathy  for  any 
former  Fidelista.  "Sure,  we'd  like  to  see 
Patricio  get  out  of  jail."  one  State  De- 
partment official  told  me.  "but  he's  not 
at  the  top  of  our  list.  We're  interested  in 
longtime  dissidents  like  Sebastian  Arcos 
and  Yndamiro  Restano."  As  I  left  the  de 
la  Guardia  home,  Mario  pushed  a  tear 
from  his  face.  "Fry  to  do  something."  he 
said  softly.  "Try  to  help  Patricio." 

Other  than  for  its  cradle-to-grave 
health-care  and  education  programs 
(both  seriously  downgraded  by  the 
economic  crash).  Cuban  Communism  is 
virtually  dead.  With  the  I  S  dollar  having 
all  but  replaced  the  Cuban  peso  as  the  le- 
gal tender  o\~  the  country,  the  black  mar- 
ket operating  virtually   in  the  open,  and 
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just  about  everyone  selling  or  trading 
goods  and  services,  Cuba  has  become  a 
land  of  amateur  entrepreneurs.  Most  ha- 
baneros  say  there  is  more  food  available 
this  year  than  last  and  chalk  it  up  to  the 
very  popular  and  successful  farmers'  mar- 
kets. And  with  the  government  closing 
foreign -investment  deals  on  everything 
from  offshore  oil  drilling  to  cars  to 
tourism  with  the  Spanish.  Mexicans, 
French,  English,  Germans,  and  Canadi- 
ans, few  Cubans  doubt  that  they  will  soon 
have  a  full-blown  private-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Even  Cuba's  famed  health-care  sys- 
tem has  been  unable  to  resist  the  siren 
song  of  capitalism.  The  Frank  Pais 
Hospital,  run  by  the  legendary  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  Dr.  Rodrigo  Alvarez 
Cambras— who  counts  14 
world  leaders,  including 
Francois  Mitterrand,  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  and  Muam- 
mar  Qaddafi,  among  his 
patients— now  offers  "for 
pay"  surgery  to  foreigners. 
Most  observers  believe 
that  Fidel  Castro,  as  he 
has  no  other  cards  to  play, 
will  move  his  country  to- 
ward neo-socialism,  using 
the  Netherlands  or  Sweden 
as  a  model  and  offering  health  and  educa- 
tion programs  alongside  a  free -market 
economy. 

Lee  Iacocca  spent  part  of  July  visit- 
ing the  island,  and  Ted  Turner  frequent- 
ly shows  up.  Hollywood  producer  Peter 
Guber,  another  recent  visitor,  reportedly 
wants  to  make  the  first  American  film 
in  Castro's  Cuba.  For  now,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  to  window-shop.  While  CANF 
has  threatened  companies  who  do  busi- 
ness with  Cuba  that  they  will  not  be  do- 
ing it  after  Castro,  no  one  takes  this  se- 
riously. Still,  if  the  embargo  were  to  end 
tomorrow,  American  business  would 
have  to  scramble  for  its  piece  of  the  pie. 
Spain  has  invested  so  much  money  in  its 
former  colony  that  Cubans  joke  about 
"/a  Reconquista. " 

Most  authorities  agree  that  Cuba  has 
seen  its  worst  days  and  is  slowly  crawling 
out  of  its  economic  abyss.  Still,  misery  is 
not  in  short  supply:  a  squatters'  slum  of 
refugees  from  Pinar  del  Rio  huddled  on 
the  banks  of  Havana's  Almendares  River 
and  packs  of  begging  children  (unheard 
of  two  years  ago)  lunging  at  tourists  in 
the  colonial  jewel-box  city  of  Trinidad  of- 
fer evidence  that  these  are  still  tough 
times.  Doctors  report  desperate  short- 
ages of  basic  medical  suppl  ies  such  as  as- 
pirin, antibiotics,  and  insulin,  and  a 
young  couple  I  picked  up  hitchhiking  on 


Robert  Vesco,  the  most 
interesting  American  in  Havana's 
fugitive  crowd,  on  his 
jet  in  Costa  Rica  in  1973. 


Habaneros  routinely    ' 
spy  Vesco  shopping  at  the  dollar 
supermarket  in  Miramar, 
always  with  security  guards. 


the  autopista  in  western  Cuba  told  me 
that  they  will  risk  their  lives  and  flee 
next  year  in  a  boat— first  to  Mexico,  then 
over  the  U.S.  border. 

Amazingly,  despite  all  the  deprivations, 
the  majority  of  Cubans  still  stand  by 
their  man.  'it's  your  country's  em- 
bargo," a  78-year-old  black  woman  tells 
me  in  the  city  of  Trinidad.  "We  like  you 
Americans,  but  your  country  treats  us 
bad."  Many  joke  about  what  no  one  will 
admit  in  Miami— that  Cuba  is  now  a 
black  country.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
population  is  either  black  or  mulatto— 
up  from  40  percent  before  the  revolu- 
tion. South  Florida  Cubans  are  95  per- 
cent white,  and  the  Cuban  blacks  who 
have  fled  there  have  fared  far  worse 
than  their  white  counterparts.  Observers 
agree  that  if  there  is  any  single  "triumph 
of  the  revolution"  it  is  race.  Fidel  Castro 
has  created  a  color-blind  society,  per- 
haps the  only  one  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  If  this  was  a  cold-blooded  calcula- 
tion, as  cynics  suggest,  then  it  was  one 
which  has  paid  off  handsomely  for  him. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  the  first  in-  • 
dependent  Gallup  poll  of  the  Cuban 
people  confirmed  the  accounts  of  many 
visitors  to  the  island.  To  the  shock  and 
horror  of  the  Batistiano  powers  that  be 
in  Miami,  48  percent  of  the  people 


polled  described  themselves  as 
"revolutionaries"  in  support  of 
the  government,  an  additional  21 
percent  defined  themselves  as 
Communists  or  socialists,  and 
43  percent  said  they  were  "very 
satisfied  with  their  personal 
lives."  Nearly  half  of  those 
polled  blamed  the  U.S.  embargo, 
not  their  own  government,  for 
their  economic  woes. 

"The  U.S.  embargo  is  the  only 
*"  reason  we  still  have  Fidel  Cas- 
tro," a  Cuban  dissident  and  fierce  gov- 
ernment critic  who  wants  to  be  identi- 
fied only  as  Lazaro  lectured  me.  "It's 
been  his  excuse  and  safety  net  for  33 
years.  And  just  when  it  was  running  out 
of  steam  and  people  were  beginning  to 
say,  it  can't  be  all  the  Americans'  fault,' 
they  come  up  with  the  Torricelli  bill. 
Now  we'll  have  to  wait  another  33 
years."  According  to  Lazaro,  the  Cuban 
government  had  a  field  day  throughout 
1992  propagandizing  the  impending  Tor- 
ricelli bill,  which  considerably  tightened 
the  screws  of  the  embargo.  "Normally 
about  42  to  45  percent  would  have 
turned  out  for  our  municipal  elections," 
moaned  Lazaro,  "but  the  Torricelli  cam- 
paign brought  out  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  vote." 

Although  Bill  Clinton  cynically  threw 
his  lot  in  with  anti-Castro  Cuban  exiles 
for  Florida  votes  he  never  got— first  by 
championing  the  Torricelli  bill,  then  by 
further  restricting  travel  and  remittances 
to  the  island  at  the  behest  of  Mas  Ca- 
nosa  and  hard-liners— few  in  U.S.  intel- 
ligence or  the  State  Department  have 
any  illusions  about  the  unmitigated  folly 
of  U.S.  policy  regarding  Cuba.  Still, 
with  Clinton  unwilling  to  create  con- 
structive policy  vis-a-vis  Cuba,  the  word 
from  the  White  House  is  to  do  nothing 
and  pray  that  nothing  happens.  When  I 
asked  Dennis  Hays,  the  State  Depart- 
ment chief  of  Cuban  affairs,  how  long  he 
expected  to  see  Fidel  around,  he  respond- 
ed gloomily.  "I  saw  Fidel's  brother 
Ramon  at  a  cocktail  party  last  week. 
He's  70  years  old  and  looks  50.  That 
whole  damned  Castro  family  seems  to 
live  forever."  I  asked  another  former 
State  Department  veteran  how  long  Fidel 
Castro  would  stay  in  power.  Without  hes- 
itation he  answered,  "As  long  as  he 
wants."  □ 
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Theater 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  HAMLET 


For  a  hot  young  actor  looking  to  show  his  muscle, 

Hamlet  is  the  ultimate  proving  ground.  Mel  Gibson,  Keanu  Reeves, 

and  Ralph  Fiennes  lead  the  charge  as  a  whole  new 

generation  walks  the  parapets  of  Elsinore 


want 


You  are  Keanu  Reeves.  You  have  recently  estab- 
lished yourself  as  a  credible  box-office  draw  with 
Speed,  and  your  role  as  a  bisexual  hustler  four 
years  ago  in  Gus  Van  Sant's  My  Own  Private  Idaho 
suggests  that  you  are  capable  of  doing 
serious,  daring  work.  Yet  there  per- 
sists a  notion  that  your  allure  and 
seven -figure -per-picture  income 
can  be  summed  up  in  three  words:  "ex- 
otic good  looks."  It  hardly  seems  fair. 
You  want  to  prove  otherwise.  You  want  to  \| 
make  your  talents  known.  You  w£  ' 
soft,  what's  this? 

"Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark 
be   /   A   couch   for   luxury   and 
damned  incest  ..."  whispers 
the    king's   ghost    through 
the  vapors.  "Adieu,  adieu, 
Hamlet.  Remember  me." 
"Now   to   my   word," 
you  respond.  "It  is  'Adieu,   ■ 
adieu,  remember  me.'  /  I 
have  sworn't." 

So  it  was  that  this  past  January 
great  herds  of  Manitobans  night- 
ly packed  themselves  into  a  regional 
theater  in  Winnipeg  to  see  their  country- 
man-made-good, Toronto's  own  Keanu 
essay  the  ultimate  challenge   for  a  male 
actor:  Tlie  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. That  a  young  actor  would  want  to 
take  on  the  role  of  the  grumpy  Dane  is  hard- 
ly unprecedented:  Ralph  Fiennes  is  presently 
doing  a  Broadway-bound 
Hamlet    in    London 
with    the    Almeida 
Theatre  Company 
(he'll  reach  these 
shores  in  April);  a 


BY  DAVID  KAMP 


FROM  HOLLYWOOD  TO  ELSINORE 
Ralph  Fiennes  is  playing  Hamlet  this  February 
and  March  at  London's  Hackney  Empire  and 
starts  at  New  York's  Belasco  Theatre  in  April; 
Keanu  Reeves  finished  the  role  in  February  at 
the  Manitoba  Theatre  Centre  in  Winnipeg, 
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British  up-and-comer  named  Stephen  Dillane  is  being  hailed  as 
a  Hamlet  for  the  ages  in  Sir  Peter  Hall's  recent  West  End 
production  of  the  play;  and  last  autumn  an  unknown  named 
Russell  Boulter  starred  in  Richard  Dreyfuss's  violent,  primeval 
version  in  Birmingham,  England.  Since  1602,  when 
William  Shakespeare's  contemporary  Richard  Bur- 
bage  inaugurated  the  role  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
every  "serious"  actor  worth  his  salt— David  Gar- 
rick,  Edmund  Kean,  Henry  Irving,  Edwin 
Booth,  John  Barrymore,  John  Gielgud,  Lau- 
rence Olivier,  Richard  Burton,  David  War- 
ner, Albert  Finney,  Christopher  Plummer, 
Derek  Jacobi,  Jonathan  Pryce,  Chris- 
topher Walken,  Kevin  Kline,  Daniel  Day- 
Lewis,  Kenneth  Branagh,  and,  er,  Mel 
Gibson,  to  name  but  a  few— has  been  com- 
pelled to  try  on  the  black  doublet,  the  brood- 
ing countenance,  and  the  skull-fondling. 

But  really,  Keanu  Reeves?  At  first  Blush, 
it  seems  rather  like  Eddie  Vedder  attempt- 
ing  Wagner's  Siegfried.    Shakespearienced 
though  he  is,  having  debuted  as  Mercutio  in 
a  Toronto  production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  played  mean  Don  John  in  Branagh's  film 
adaptation  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Reeves 
tends  to  get  in  trouble  when  a  part  demands  an 
eloquence  and  emotional  range  beyond  his  usual 
deadened,  lost-boy  persona.  Why,  a  forgiving 
public  asks  of  Reeves,  did  you  have  to 
get  yourself  into  Hamlet1.  Holly- 
wood demands  only  that  you 
play  a   mute,  a  spastic,   or  a 
doomed    homosexual    to    pass 
yourself  off  as  a  cerebral,  Os- 
car-worthy actor. 

As  it  turned  out,  Reeves's 
Canadian  reviews  were  general- 
ly respectful.   "I've   seen   better 
and  worse.  He  did  not  embarrass 
himself,"   wrote   H.   J.    Kirchhoff  in   The 
Globe  and  Mail.  Roger  Lewis  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times  was  positively  effusive:  "He 
is  one  of  the  top  three  Hamlets  I  have 
seen.  ...  He  is  Hamlet." 

One  can't  fault  Reeves  for 
his   ambition   and 
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guts— there's  a  special  pull  to  Hamlet  that  transcends  the  mere 
highbrow-credential-building  urge  that  drives  Hollywood  ac- 
tors to  New  York  every  summer  to  do  Shakespeare  in  the 
Park.  "It's  like  five  parts  in  terms  of  what  it  gives  an  actor 
emotionally."  says  Kevin  Kline.  "Making  it  all  fit  into  one 
part  is  the  challenge."  As  a  sozzled  John  Barrymore  told  Ben 
Hecht  years  ago,  "In  my  early  years,  when  I  was  still  callow 
and  confused,  and  still  a-suckle  on  moonlight.  I  used  to  prefer 
Romeo  and  Juliet  to  all  the  other  [Shakespeare]  plays.  But,  as 
my  ears  dried,  I  began  to  detest  the  fellow,  Romeo.  A  sickly, 
mawkish  amateur,  suffering  from  Mogo  on  the  Gogo.  He 
should  be  played  only  by  a  boy  of  fifteen  with  pimples  and  a 
piping  voice.  The  truth  about  him  is  he  grew  up  and  became 
Hamlet.  There,  if  ever,  was  a  scurvy,  mother-loving  drip  of  a 
man!  A  ranting,  pious  pervert!  But  clever,  mark  you!  Like  all 
homicidal  maniacs!  And  how  I  loved  to  play  him.  The  dear 
boy  and  I  were  made  for  each  other."  Less  lyrically,  Keanu 
Reeves  praised  the  role  as  "physically  thrilling.  It  goes  to  my 
brain  and  into  my  heart." 

Hamlet  is  to  actors  what  the  New  York  City  Marathon  is  to 
runners,  what  Everest  is  to  mountaineers,  what  "doing" 
Jackie  O's  place  was  to  interior  decorators.  "For  someone 
like  Ralph  Fiennes.  it's  the  English  Super  Bowl,  the  manly 
testing  ground,"  says  playwright  Paul  Rudnick,  whose  antic 
1991  comedy,  I  Hate  Hamlet,  starred  Nicol  Williamson,  him- 
self once  a  great  Hamlet,  and  sent  up  the  demented  egotism 
that  fueled  Barrymore's  embrace  of  the  role.  "For  American 
actors,"  says  Rudnick,  "it's  the  ultimate  James  Dean  role— 
Elsinore  90210."  Indeed,  even  the  subliterate  young  Dean  imi- 
tators who  clog  the  Fox  network  and  the  Viper  Room  are  re- 
flexively  being  Hamlet,  Western  culture's  original  angry,  mis- 
understood young  rebel. 

But  if  the  litany  of  those  who  have  played  Hamlet  seems 
endless,  the  truth  is  that  many  actors  spend  their  careers 
avoiding  the  challenge.  "It's  an  awesome  task,"  says  Stephen 
Dillane.  "To  approach  it  with  anything  but  trepidation/you 
must  be  mad."  Physical,  emotional,  and  technical  demands 
aside,  you  also  run  the  risk  of  being  compared  unfavorably  to 
your  esteemed  predecessors— which  is  why  only  the  more  tal- 
ented and/or  vainglorious  actors  take  on  the  role,  and  why  we 
don't  hear  old  theater  buffs  waxing  nostalgic  about,  say, 
"Richard  Widmark's  Hamlet"  or  "Wally  Beery's  Dane." 

The  flip  side  is  that  daunting  as  the  play  may  be— a  full, 
uncut  Hamlet  can  run  in  excess  of  four  hours— the  Dane's 
role  in  many  ways  works  in  an  actor's  favor.  No  matter  how 
he  fares  in  the  papers  the  morning  after  opening  night,  he 
who  dares  to  be  Hamlet  ensures  himself  a  kind  of  immortal- 
ity. Alexander  Woollcott,  raving  over  John  Gielgud's  1936 
Broadway  version  in  one  of  his  "Town  Crier"  radio  broad- 
casts, put  it  this  way:  "I  can't  pretend  that  this  play  is  my 
discovery.  Indeed,  it  was  a  four-star  success  before  ever  the 
first  white  men  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  James  River  in  Virginia, 
and  it  will  still  hold  humanity  en- 
thralled long  after.  .  .  .  The  shout- 
ing and  the  tumult  dies.  The  cap- 
tains and  the  kings  depart.  Still 
stands  the  play  called  Hamlet- 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark."  As 
the  play  stands,  so  do  those  who 
have  engaged  it;  theater  reviewers 
collect  Hamlets  the  way  wine  writ- 
ers keep  logs  on  Saint-Estephes, 
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THERE  IS 

NOTHING  LIKE  A  DANE 
Clockwise  from  top  left: 
David  Warner  (1965), 
John  Barrymore  (1925), 
Laurence  Olivier  (1948), 
Richard  Burton  (1954), 
Daniel  Day-Lewis  (1989), 
Mel  Gibson  (1990), 
Sir  John  Gielgud  (1936), 
Kenneth  Branagh  (1992) 
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Ford  designers  from  left  to  right: 
Susan  K.  Westfall,  David  Hilton,  Gary  Braddock,  Soo  Kang,  Paul  Arnone,  Aaron  Walker 
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TALKTO  SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 

LIVE  THERE. 
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and  we've  become  accustomed  to 
reading  their  rapturous,  knowing 
references  to  "Gielgud's  Hamlet," 
"Burton's  Hamlet."  or  "Michael 
Redgrave's  Hamlet." 

Furthermore,  no  sentient  audi- 
ence member  can  escape  the 
show's    charms.    As    Olivier 
wrote    late    in    his    life,    having        ^^^^^^^^^^ 
played  Hamlet  at  the  Old  Vic,  on 

the  original  site  of  Elsinore,  and  in  his  own  1948  movie, 
"Hamlet  is  spectatorproof.  He  fascinates  every  member  of  the 
audience,  who  recognizes— always— something  of  himself  or 
herself  in  the  dramatic  ebb  and  flow  of  Hamlet's  moods,  his 
inhibiting  self-realizations  and  doubts,  his  pitiful  failure  to 
control  events."  And  just  as  Hamlet  has  come  to  be  seen  as 
the  embodiment  of  us  all— what  Frank  Kermode  refers  to  as 
"the  world's  remaking  of  Everyman  in  Hamlet's  image"— so 
has  the  play  come  to  be  seen  as  immensely  adaptable  and 
subject  to  artistic  interpretation,  to  the  point  where  Hamlet  is 
routinely  treated  as  a  parable  for  whatever  time  and  place 
you  happen  to  be  seeing  it  in.  Michael  Billington,  writing  re- 
cently in  The  Guardian,  called  David  Warner's  1965  Hamlet 
for  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  "very  much  the  Hamlet 
of  the  Sixties.  ...  His  long,  lank  frame,  his  rust-red  ruffler, 
his  tow-haired  uncertainty  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  gen- 
eration of  misunderstood  students."  Jonathan  Pryce,  perhaps 
mindful  of  the  gut-wrenching  malaise  that  was  gripping  En- 
gland and  America  alike  in  1980,  actually  summoned  Hamlet 
pere's  ghost  from  his  intestines;  the  dead  king  issued  his  ad- 
monitions through  Pryce's  mouth  in  gaseous  bursts,  Linda 
Blair— style.   Branagh   played   Hamlet   in    1992  as  a  sort  of 


At  this  particular  moment  in 
theater  history  Hamlet  is,  inevitably, 
being  interpreted  as  a  sexually 
ambiguous  figure,  possibly  gay. 


mopey  Prince  Charles  presiding 
over  the  dissolution  of  a  trou- 
bled royal  family.  And  at  this 
particular  moment  in  theater  his- 
tory, with  Dillane  playing  the 
prince  on  the  heels  of  having 
appeared  in  the  London  pro- 
duction of  Angels  in  America, 
Hamlet  is,  inevitably,  being  in- 
terpreted as  a  sexually  ambigu- 
ous figure,  possibly  gay.  ("Tis 
unmanly  grief,"  admonishes 
Claudius  in  Act  One.  So  there 
you  go.) 

This  tradition  gives  an  actor 
considerable  leeway,  not  to  men- 
tion margin  of  error:  even  an 
atrocious  or  uneven  performance 
can  be  passed  off  as  a  bold 
"interpretation."  The  notorious- 
ly fragile  Daniel  Day-Lewis 
walked  off  the  stage  in  the 
midst  of  a  performance  in  the 
Royal  National  Theatre's  1989 
production,  never  to  return,  hav- 
ing conflated  the  dead  King 
Hamlet's  apparition  with  that 
of  his  own  dead  father,  the  poet 
Cecil  Day-Lewis— a  succinct  ex- 
pression of  Hamlet's  angst  if 
ever  there  was  one.  Barrymore 
boasted  of  playing  Hamlet  dead 
drunk  on  a  London  stage:  "The 
heat  of  the  footlights  made  me 
dizzy.  I  had  to  lean  on  Polonius 
to  keep  from  falling  on  my 
face.  I  had  to  make  several  un- 
rehearsed exits  in  order  to  vom- 
it in  the  wings.  I  returned  once 
barely  in  time  for  my  soliloquy. 
Unable  to  stand,  I  sprawled  in  a 
chair  and  recited  the  God-damn 
speech  sitting  down  and  trying  to  keep  from  blacking  out." 
Of  course,  the  reviews  in  the  papers  the  next  day  were  unan- 
imously raves,  according  to  Barrymore.  The  similarly  lauded 
Dillane  concedes  that  his  early  performances  as  Hamlet 
were  inordinately  affected  by  his  just  having  played  Prior 
Walter,  the  protagonist  afflicted  with  AIDS  in  Angels  in 
America.  "It  took  a  while  to  shake  Prior  off,"  he  says. 
"There  was  a  fair  bit  of  him  in  my  Hamlet  the  first  few 
weeks— a  lot  of  hysteria.  They  are  both  dying  men." 

For  such  actors  as  Reeves  and  Mel  Gibson,  Hamlet  may 
have  been  a  reach,  but  it  reflects  well  upon  them  that  they 
tried.  For  the  more  stage-suited  of  actors,  your  Ralph 
Fienneses  and  Daniel  Day-Lewises,  playing  Hamlet  is  a  rite 
of  passage  mandatorily  undertaken  by  all  those  who  hope  to 
be  inscribed  alongside  the  greats  in  The  Oxford  Companion  to 
the  Theatre.  On  a  more  personal  level,  the  role  is  a  glorious, 
if  excruciating,  challenge.  "Having  played  Hamlet  twice," 
says  the  47-year-old  Kline,  "Ed  do  it  again  if  the  first  row 
was  100  yards  away  and  we  decided  that  Hamlet  was  a  40- 
year-old  perpetual  grad  student  at  Wittenberg  University.  I 
think  playing  Hamlet  is  something  an  actor  should  do  every 
5,  10  years,  until  you  look  ridiculous  doing  it."  □ 
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Ross  Bleckner 
collects  friends  the 
way  art  lovers 
collect  Ross  Bleckner. 
This  month,  the 
most  social  serious 
painter  since  Degas 
gets  a  major  retros] 
at  the  Guggenh 
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Ross  Bleckner,  opposite,  in  his 

six-floor  Tribeca  studio-apartment, 

where  he  has  lived  and  worked 

since  1974.  Paintings  from  a  new 

series,  "Falling  and  Rising," 

studies  of  birds,  are  lined  up  against 

a  wall  in  Bleckner's  studio. 

Above,  French  Flowers,  1994 

(oil  on  canvas,  60  in.  by  48  in.). 


Doll)     I'h  ton 
and    Sand)    Gall  in 
and 
longtii  York 

I  l.irin.tic  wanted  lome 
new  paintings  fi  i  the 
recentl)  enlarged  Man 
hattan  apartment  they 

share.  ( rallin  511 
cd    tin  v  i > 1 1 

the  rribeca  studio  ol 
Kciss   Bleckner,  one 

of  his  clocst  friends.  Parton  was  delight- 
ed  at  the  opportunity  to  see  Bleckner's 
work  and  his  studio,  but  Bleckner  went 
into  a  panic.  "She's  going  to  hate  it.  I  tell 
you,  she's  absolutely  going  to  hate  it."  he 
moaned. 

His  fears  proved  unfounded.  Parton 
wasn't  used  to  talking  to  painters  about 
their  work,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say.  but  as  usual  spoke  from  her  heart. 
"Your  paintings  are  all  about  light. 
When  I  blink,  I  see  angels"  faces."  Bleck- 
ner was  very  moved,  since  he  had  once 
declared  of  his  paintings,  "They  manu- 
facture light,"  and  angels  in  fact  haunt 
his  imagination  (one  series  of  paintings 
is  called  "The  Sex  of  Angels").  When  he 
spoke  at  the  memorial  service  for  his 
friend  and  inspiration.  Swiss  art  dealer 
Thomas  Ammann.  he  said.  "I  know 
we're  not  supposed  to  believe  in  an- 
gels, but  he  keeps  appearing  in  my 
thoughts.  ...  I  still  and  will  always  feel 
that  he  is  guarding  me  and  loving  me.  If 
that  isn't  an  angel,  what  is?" 

Parton  and  Bleckner  quickly  became 
friends,  and  something  about  this  fairly 
atypical  encounter  seems  emblematic 
of  Ross  Bleckner.  the  compact,  strident 
painter  who  is  the  subject  of  a  major 
retrospective  which  begins  this  month 
at  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New 
York.  Bleckner  is  the  first  serious 
painter  since  Degas  to  be  all  at  once  so 
social,  so  relentlessly  frivolous,  and  so 
gifted.  The  New  York  Times  can  declare 
he  is  the  "Bachelor  of  Arts"  and  subti- 
tle an  article  about  him  with  this  com- 
ment: "Ross  Bleckner.  gay  power  bro- 
ker and  ubiquitous  partygoer,  is  look- 
ing for  love."  But  the  contradiction  is 
that  this  guy  isn't  playing  with  the  me- 
dia or  with  celebri  y  in  his  art.  or  wear- 
ing down  the  division  between  high  and 
commercial  art.  as  And)  Warhol  did: 
he's  not  even  inserting  his  bighl)  pi- 
quant presence  into  his  oeuvre,  the  wa) 
performance  artists  such  as  Gilbert  and 
George  do.  No.  he's  an  easel  painter  in 
the  grand  tradition  Recentl)  the  aus- 
tere international  art  magazine  Parkett 
(published  m  both  German  and  English) 
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devoted  an  issue  to  him.   Dealers  all 
over  the  world  are  selling  him. 

The  contradictions  are  not  only  in 
the  reception  of  his  work  and  in  his 
shifting  public  image,  but  also  in  the 
man  himself.  He's  a  master  of  the 
wisecrack.  When  I  asked  him  why 
he  got  into  painting,  he  shot  back, 
"Someone  told  me  the  money  was 
good."  When  I  asked  him  if  he  lived  in 
an  all-male  world,  he  replied,  "Most  of 
my  dealers  are  women,  and  most  of 
those  who  aren't  want  to  be."  At  the 
same  time,  this  smart  aleck  from 
Hewlett  Harbor  (one  of  Long  Island's 
insulated,  prosperous,  very  suburban, 
and  predominantly  Jewish  Five  Towns) 
quotes  Roland  Barthes  and  speaks  like 
a  German  metaphysician  about  his 
work. 

And  he  has  become  the  great  memo- 
rialist of  our  day,  the  primary  painter  to 
bear  witness  to  the  constant  losses  occa- 
sioned by  AIDS.  He  has  done  a  big  black 
painting  with  the  first 
names  of  dead  artists 
scrawled  on  it.  One  of 
his  breakthrough  paint- 
ings, 8,122+  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1986,  a  reference 
to  the  mounting  num- 
ber of  AIDS  deaths 
back  then,  presents  the 
viewer  with  phospho- 
rescent trophies,  sym- 
bols of  funeral  urns, 
and  white  dots  that 
may  be  stand-ins  for 
Kaposi's-sarcoma  le- 
sions. Even  his  paint- 
ings of  flowers  and 
hummingbirds  recall 
the  evanescence  of  life 
during  these  plague 
years. 

Bleckner,  however, 
is  quick  to  disavow  his 
role  as  the  great  AIDS 
memorialist,  "aids  isn't  a  theme  in  my 
work,"  he  points  out.  "Mortality  and 
commemoration  are  themes.  Insofar  as 
I'm  a  gay  man,  my  sense  of  mortality 
has  been  defined  by  aids."  Bleckner's 
paintings  are  like  monuments.  A  trophy 
painting  such  as  Light  and  Dark  World 
(1989)  poses  a  silver  award,  the  sort  of 
trophy  handed  out  as  a  high-school  ath- 
letic prize,  against  a  background  of  lon- 
gitudinal and  latitudinal  lines.  This  sci- 
entific and  geographical  reference  is 
contrasted  in  turn  with  a  passage  that 
resembles  a  citation  from  Monet's  water 
lilies— an  abstract  versus  a  sensuous  dis- 
course. 


But  if  Bleckner  is  impersonal,  he  is 
also  ardent.  He  may  avoid  anecdotal  ref- 
erences to  specific  individuals,  but  his 
imagery  is  never  dry  or  cerebral.  He 
may  not  draw  the  picture  of  a  particular 
heart,  but  his  deeply  felt  canvases  do 
give,  as  'he  puts  it,  a  very  clear  "idea 
about  just  throbbing." 


B 


leckner's  current  status  as  a  star  is 
remote  from  his  solitude  as  a  kid. 
The  son  of  a  wealthy  precision -parts 
manufacturer,  Ross  knew  nothing  about 
the  contemporary  art  scene  when  he  was 
in  high  school  back  in  Hewlett  Harbor. 
Manhattan  might  just  as  well  have  been 
5,000  miles  away.  "I  remember,"  he  re- 
marks, "that  I  made  a  decision  to  be  an 
artist  only  at  age  20.  Before  that,  of 
course,  I  was  always  making  art,  but  I 
didn't  know  it  could  be  a  real  pro- 
fession." 

As  an  undergraduate  at  New  York 
University,  he  realized  for  the  first  time 


subsequent  style,  any  more  than  did 
his  years  at  CalArts,  where  he  was  en- 
rolled later.  What  counted  far  more  for 
him  were  his  early  friendships  with 
painters  David  Salle  and  Julian  Schna- 
bel,  both  of  whom  Bleckner  introduced 
to  his  New  York  dealer.  Mary  Boone. 
Salle  and  Schnabel  became  two  super- 
stars who  quickly  eclipsed  Bleckner, 
even  though  he'd  been  the  one  to  recog- 
nize them  first  in  print,  in  an  article  he 
wrote  for  Artforum  in  1979.  Now,  of 
course,  the  tortoise  is  outrunning  those 
hares  he  championed  and  once  envied. 
And  Bleckner's  big  paintings  are  selling 
for  a  hefty  $100,000  each. 
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Left  to  right,  Barry  Diller,  Bleckner,  Gaby  and  Donna  Karan, 

and  Bianca  Jagger  at  a  benefit  for  the  Community  Research  Initiative  on  AIDS 

in  July  1994.  The  benefit  was  held  on  Bleckner's  property 

in  Sagaponack,  Long  Island,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Truman  Capote. 


that  art  was  not  just  something  in  a  mu- 
seum. A  teacher  said  to  the  class,  "Did 
you  know  that  only  a  few  blocks  away 
living  artists  are  showing  their  work?" 
The  idea  "blew  my  mind,"  Bleckner 
confesses.  Although  that  was  the  era  of 
color-field  painting,  big  abstractions  in 
the  manner  of  Helen  Frankenthaler  and 
Jules  Olitski,  the  first  art  Bleckner  actu- 
ally responded  to  was  the  much  earlier 
Abstract  Expressionist  works  by  Willem 
de  Kooning  and  Hans  Hofmann. 

At  New  York  University  he  studied 
with  the  pioneer  conceptualist  Sol  Le- 
Witt  and  the  photo-realist  Chuck  Close, 
but  neither  left  much  of  a  mark  on  his 


leckner's  studio  has  always  been  in 
the  six-story  loft  building  on  White 
Street  that  his  parents  bought  for  him 
in  1974. 

He  foundered  with  his  first  shows,  in 
the  mid-1970s,  perhaps  because  he'd  per- 
versely decided  to  recycle  Op  art,  of  all 
things,  that  mid-1960s 
movement  which  had 
never  been  particular- 
ly vital  and  which  at 
that  time  hadn't  been 
dead  long  enough  to 
seem  quaint. 

Bleckner  felt  that 
he'd  been  forgotten 
before  he  was  remem- 
bered. Perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  a  bit  of 
money,  he  was  some- 
times regarded  as  a 
gentleman  painter. 
Then,  in  1981,  came 
one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive encounters  in  his 
life,  his  meeting  with 
Thomas  Ammann,  the 
Zurich  art  dealer  who 
became  an  important 
collector  of  (and  con- 
fidant to)  a  whole  host 
of  such  painting  luminaries  as  Francesco 
Clemente,  Brice  Marden,  Cy  Twombly, 
Eric  Fischl,  Philip  Taaffe,  and  Ross 
Bleckner.  Since  Ammann  dealt  in  art 
from  an  earlier  period  (ending  with 
early  Warhol)  and  collected  younger 
artists  strictly  for  his  own  delight,  his 
relationship  with  these  painters  was 
unclouded  by  anything  grubby  or  spec- 
ulative. Ammann  not  only  became  a 
tireless  champion  of  Bleckner's  work 
but  also  provided  an  entree  into  his 
world  of  movie  stars  such  as  Tatum 
O'Neal  and  Richard  Gere  as  well  as 
of  socialites  such  as  Pat  Buckley  and 
Patty  Cisneros  and   the  golden -glove 
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n  we  talk?  Fattenins?  Oh  grow  up.  ■*  skim  milk- and  I  love/it. 
It  has  all  the  same  nutrients  as  whole  milk.  They  just  take  out  the  fat. 
v       Between  you  and  me  Spike-no  more  problem  thighs  for  us.  i'y 
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all-star  media  champ,  Bianca  Jagger. 
Through  Thomas  Ammann,  Bleckner 
became  involved  with  AIDS  activism.  In 
1987  he  helped  Ammann  and  Pat 
Buckley  stage  a  big  art  auction  that 
raised  $1.9  million  for  an  AIDS-care 
program  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
Manhattan's  Greenwich  Village.  With  his 
odd  combination  of  scientific  curiosity, 
organizational  genius,  and  social  flair, 
Bleckner  went  on  to  become  the  highly 
successful  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Community  Research  Initiative  on 
AIDS  (CRIA),  a  nonprofit 
AIDS-research  center  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  new 
treatments  for  H.I.V.-relat- 
ed  diseases.  Soon  after  he 
bought  Truman  Capote's 
old  property  in  Sagapon- 
ack,  Long  Island,  in  1993, 
he  hosted  a  party  to  rival 
one  of  Capote's  own, 
though  this  time  Calvin 
Klein,  Bianca  Jagger,  and 
Larry  Kramer  were  there 
to  support  CRIA;  early  in 
1994,  Bleckner  topped 
that  triumph  with  another 
fund-raiser,  held  on  the 
Chinese  New  Year  and 
featuring  Chinese  acro- 
bats. Jagger  says  about 
Bleckner,  "I  think  that 
Ross  is  a  true  Renaissance  man,  be- 
cause he  will  probably  be  seen  not  only 
as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  time 
but  also  as  someone  with  great  social 
and  political  commitment.  He  is  our 
conscience  vis-a-vis  the  AIDS  crisis." 

One  troubling  aspect  of  Bleckner's  oeu- 
vre  is  that  he  works  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent styles  at  once.  In  his  recent 
Paris  show,  for  instance,  in  addition  to 
the  flowers  and  hummingbirds,  there 
were  canvases  of  abstract  star  maps  ("Ar- 
chitecture of  the  Sky"  as  he  calls  them), 
and  still  others  that  suggest  bursts  of  col- 
ored light  seen  through  fog,  which  Bleck- 
ner sees  as  hands  and  faces.  I  told  him 
that  when  I  was  growing  up  in  the  50s 
and  60s  such  versatility  would  have  been 
interpreted  as  a  sure  sign  of  superficiality. 
Bleckner  is  quick  to  say  that  for  him 
art  is  the  working  out  of  all  the  contra- 
dictory ideas  one  has  about  what  consti- 
tutes an  artist.  He  wants  to  dramatize  all 
his  inner  tensions  in  his  work.  And  he  is 
not  troubled  by  the  supposed  conflict 
between  his  social  and  aesthetic  sides. 

"If  I  were  straight,  I'd  be  more  suc- 
cessful," Bleckner  says.  "I'd  be  going  to 
more  barbecues  with  my  wife,  and  the 


critics  would  know  how  to  relate  to  me. 
Anyway,  my  theory  about  all  this  is  just 
act  as  though  you  don't  give  a  shit.  I 
think  the  social  stuff  I  do  is  a  good 
smoke  screen,  a  way  to  get  people  off 
my  scent;  I'm  convinced  that  the  purity 
of  my  work,  the  sense  of  awe  in  my 
work,  if  anybody  actually  registered  it, 
would  seem  a  great  deal  less  acceptable 
than  my  reputation  as  a  host." 

What  everyone  who  knows  Ross 
Bleckner  can  attest  to  is  his  love  of 
paint,  even  the  physical ity  of  applying 


Yellow  Hearts,  1994  (oil  on  canvas,  96  in.  by  120  in 


"Bleckner  plays  with  glazes, 
lets  pigments  pool, 
sands  everything  down — 
it's  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  trap  light.77 


pigment  to  canvas.  His  busy  schedule, 
however,  sometimes  means  that  he's  a 
bit  frantic.  Some  of  the  paintings  in  his 
show  in  Paris  last  fall  were  still  wet 
when  he  put  them  in  the  packing  cases. 
He  pushed  himself  to  finish  the  new  can- 
vases for  the  Guggenheim  show,  which 
will  subsequently  travel  to  Europe. 

Bleckner  works  in  intense  spurts.  "I'll 
work  all  day  every  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  for  a  period  of  four  or  five 
months,"  he  tells  me.  "Then  I'll  take  off 
for  a  month  and  do  nothing,  but  I  be- 
come bored  quickly— maybe  because  I 
don't  have  any  hobbies  and  don't  like  to 
travel."  Over  the  past  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  holiday,  when  all  his  friends 


were  out  of  town,  Bleckner  painted  al- 
most nonstop.  "I'd  be  in  my  studio  from 
nine  to  six;  then  I'd  take  a  long  nap  and 
work  again  until  two  in  the  morning.  My 
assistant  would  bring  me  take-out  food, 
but  otherwise  even  he  wasn't  around.  I 
was  completely  alone,  and  I  loved  it." 

The  photographer  and  writer  David 
Seidner  admires  Bleckner's  love  of  paint. 
"He's  a  real  sensualist,  and  he  uses  con- 
ventional painting  techniques  in  startling 
new  ways.  He's  always  burning,  scrap- 
ing, bleaching  paint."  Louise  Neri,  the 
U.S.  editor  of  Pctrkett,  con- 
curs: "Ross  is  very  tradi- 
tional—he's virtually  the  last 
person  around  who  knows 
how  to  paint  a  beautiful 
painting.  I  get  the  impres- 
sion when  he's  at  work  that 
he's  burnishing  a  shield. 
His  canvases  can  become 
very  archaeological  the  long- 
er he  works  on  them,  as  he 
plays  with  glazes,  lets  pig- 
ments pool,  sands  every- 
thing down— it's  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  trap  light." 

A  mystical  socialite,  a 
combination  of  Borscht 
Belt  comic  and  William 
Blake,  a  cutup  with  a  social 
consciousness,  a  shy  guy 
who  is  one  of  the  first  really 
out  gay  celebrity  artists,  a  brilliant  mimic 
who  has  nevertheless  never  traded  in  his 
Five  Towns  brassiness  for  a  mid-Atlantic 
accent,  Ross  Bleckner  thrives  on  his  con- 
tradictions. When  we  run  out  of  a  very 
serious,  Austrian-owned  gallery  in  Paris, 
he  goes  into  a  fit  of  paranoia:  "Do  you 
think  they're  saying,  'Oh,  that  creep 
Bleckner  was  just  in  here  shooting  off  his 
mouth'?" 

"Well,"  I  reply,  "people  do  expect 
artists  to  be  anguished." 

"Anguished!"  Bleckner  shouts.  "But 
I  am  anguished— I  just  hide  it  better." 
Bleckner  once  told  an  interviewer 
that  when  he  was  a  child  he  wanted  to 
be  the  obituary  writer  for  The  New  York 
Times.  As  he  put  it,  "Only  because  I 
thought  that's  the  ultimate  criticism." 
His  art,  of  course,  has  become  a  criti- 
cism of  life,  at  least  of  how  we  live  now. 
The  meaning  of  lives  cut  short  by  death 
has  been  on  Bleckner's  mind  for  a  dec- 
ade. His  butterflies  and  hummingbirds 
are  tributes  to  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
beauty.  His  star  maps,  his  gift-wrapped 
packages,  his  trophies  are  all  bathed  in 
an  eerie  luminescence,  since  for  Bleck- 
ner, as  for  Dante,  the  ultimate  vision 
dwells  in  a  braiding  of  brightness.  □ 
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What?  I  know-you've  never  seen  a  cover  sirl  with  a         4 
mustache  before.  Well,  set  used  to  it.  The  milk,  I  mean.  With  pine  essential 
nutrients  includins  calcium  salore,  it's  one  of  the  best  thinss  around. 
Well,  that  and  waterproof  mascara,  of  course. 


MILK 

What  a  surprise! 
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I 


Simply 


NIGHTS  OF  THE  LIVING  DEAD 


Rosemary  Altea  is  a  psychic  medium  who  talks  to  the  spirits. 

But  how  do  you  explain  the  number  of  earthbound  C.E.O.  s,  editors, 

fashion  designers,  and  Manhattan  socialites  who  are  listening? 


er  Grandma  Eliza  had  suf- 
fered the  Dickensian  hor- 
rors of  the  Towers,  a  mad- 
house in  central  England.  So  when 
Rosemary  Altea  began  hearing  voices  in 
the  night,  she  was  terrified.  "And  as  the 
voices  grew  much  stronger  throughout 
my  life,"  she  says,  "I  thought  I  was  go- 
ing to  crack  up.  It  was  my  major  con- 
cern that  I  never  be  discovered." 
But  no  longer. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  after  the  spirit  of  a 
150-year-old  "crazy  Apache  Indian  chief 
named  Grey  Eagle  entered  her  body  "in 
a  trance  on  a  Wednesday  evening,"  this 
poised,  40-ish  lady  from  Worlaby,  En- 
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gland,  discovered  her  true  calling.  She 
is  a  psychic  medium,  a  person  who  can 
talk  to  the  dead  and  even  learn  the  fu- 
ture from  them.  Altea's  dark  secret  has 
become  her  greatest  gift. 

Next  month,  when  Warner  Books  pub- 
lishes her  autobiography,  The  Eagle  and 
the  Rose,  she's  likely  to  become  very 
famous,  but  among  New  York's  high 
spirits  Altea  is  already  a  cause  celebre. 
C.E.O. 's,  publishers,  editors,  and  various 
arbiters  of  culture  speak  through  her— for 
$200  an  hour— to  their  dead  relatives  and 
friends,  getting  advice  on  real-estate 
deals,  stock  trades,  divorce  settlements, 
career  plans,  family  matters,  and  .  .  .  des- 

Photograph  by  JOSEF  ASTOR 


tiny.  Not  since  astrologer  Joan  Quigley 
helped  Nancy  Reagan  navigate  her  pres- 
idency has  a  cosmic  explorer  wielded 
such  influence  on  so  many  decision- 
makers in  America. 

Dinner  parties  and  luncheon  tables 
are  sometimes  overtaken  by  rounds  of 
the  latest  Rosemary  gossip.  Altea's  disci- 
ples speak  sotto  voce  about  how  Michael 
Ainslie,  the  former  president  of  Sothe- 
by's, received  the  spirit  of  J.  Leslie  Rol- 
lins, his  Harvard  Business  School  men- 
tor; how  underwear  designer  Josie  Na- 
tori  encountered  her  dead  grandmother, 
and  was  surrounded  by  apparitions  of 
"pricey  silk  knickers";  how  the  wife  of  a 
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hreenwich,  Connecticut,  (  I  0  makes 
eal-cstatc  deals  with  tips  supplied  by 
ici  dead  sister;  about  the  time  Elle 
iditoria]  di recto i  Amj  Gross  tried  to 
iontact  hei  old  boss  I  eo  I  erman  and 
leard  instead  from  her  friend  Michael 
VDonoghue,  the  comedy  writer;  how 
ictress  Lois  chiles  was  surrounded  by 
i  cacophonous  group  of  dead  friends 
.luring  a  poolside  lunch  at  the  IVninsu- 
a  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles;  and  how  a 
meeting  with  Rosemary  at  the  William 
Morns  Agency  m  New  York  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  theatrical  rep  named  Ls- 
■ther  Sherman,  who  had  died  three 
weeks  before  and  returned  to  complain 
about  the  hasty  way  her  office  was 
cleared  out. 

"There  are  always  people  that  I  can 
see  around  me  from  the  spirit  world." 
gays  \ltea.  explaining  the  way  her  pow- 
ers work.  "They  tap  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  ask  if  I  might  give  a  message  to 
someone  nearby.  It's  something  about 
my  aura;  they  know  I  am  a  communica- 
tor, that  I  will  hear  them  their  sound 
actually  seeps  through  my  skin." 

When  I  visited  her,  she  claimed  to  see 
a  man  who  fit  the  description  of  my  un- 
cle Sam.  "He  tells  me  he  died  of  cancer 
when  you  were  eight,"  she  began.  That 
was  correct.  "And  he  says  to  tell  you 
that  he  did  not  die  .  .  .  ,"  she  said,  look- 
ing off  into  an  abyss  in  the  approximate 
region  of  my  forehead.  Later  on,  when 
Sam  appeared  again,  she  said  he  was 
holding  a  single  lock  of  my  hair.  The 
gesture  resonated— my  parents  told  me 
my  uncle  had  saved  a  lock  of  hair  from 
my  childhood. 

Josie  Natori,  said  that  she  "had  the 
sense  that  there  was  someone  around 
me"  when  Altea  reported  that  her 
grandmother  was  nearby.  "She  said,  i 
see  this  lovely  woman  behind  you."  This 
basically  scared  the  hell  out  of  me  and, 
of  course,  I  burst  into  tears.  I've  always 
been  afraid  o(  death,  and  when  someone 
says  there's  a  dead  person  behind  youv 
it's  a  very  weird  sensation.  Afterward.  I 
went  to  look  for  a  church.  I  said,  'Oh 
my  God,  I  better  go  pray." 

Many  o\'  Altea's  clients  forgo  the 
sweaty-palmistry  of  person-to-person 
contact  and  employ  her  services  over 
the  phone.  "It  works  rather  well,"  she 
says,  explaining  how  the  spirits  know 
the  way  to  her  home  in  Worlaby  and 
are  apparently  very  willing  to  make 
the  trip  tii  be  able  to  commune  with 
loved  ones  who  have  not  yet  joined 
them. 

From  her  mentor,  Grey  Eagle,  Altea 
has  learned  that  spirits  live  forever,  and 
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just  a  blink  Ol  an  eye,  but  we  are  all  ol 
us  eternal  spirits,  and  we  can't  separate 
ourselves  from  that  we  go  on  living 
loir1 

"It's  very  comforting,"  says  William 
Morns  agenl  loni  I  vans,  who  ik 
ed  Altea's  $150,000  book  contract  and 
who  has  become  one  of  Altea's  biggest 
boosters  "Once  you  see  that  there  is  a 
plan  for  all  o\'  us.  life  seems  more  peace- 
ful," she  adds 

"What  she  does  is  phenomenal." 
says  Anne  Sutherland  Fuchs,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Hearst  Magazines 
Division.  "This  woman  has  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  makes  sense.  She  has 
told  me  some  very,  very  personal 
things  that  no  one  knows.  Not  even  my 
mother!" 

Even  those  who  still  tread  the  bor- 
derline of  devotion  and  disbelief  tend 
to  be  very  impressed  by  her  accuracy. 
Michael  Ainslie,  who  met  her  when  she 
came  to  speak  at  a  forum  for  the 
Young  Presidents  Organization  of  cor- 
porate leaders,  says,  "I  guess  at  this 
point  I  am  confused  by  what  she  did.  I 
have  never  thought  that  any  of  us 
could  operate  at  another  level  of  con- 
sciousness. .  .  .  But  she  went  into  amaz- 
ing depth.  It  felt  to  me  that  a  spirit  was 
right  there  over  my  shoulder  at  the 
time  and  she  was  able  to  communicate 
with  him." 

Altea  herself  seems  somewhat  baffled 
by  the  acclaim  in  New  York  City. 
Everyday  life  in  Worlaby  is  not  nearly 
so  grand.  There  she  works  as  an  earthly 
agent  for  the  spirit  world,  healing  the 
souls  of  the  sick  and  dying  through  her 
organization,  the  Rosemary  Altea  Asso- 
ciation of  Healers,  which  employs  about 
40.  You  can't  help  but  think  that  Altea 
much  prefers  the  cool  flightiness  of  the 
spirit  world  to  the  cool  flightiness  of 
the  social  whirl.  Too  much  attending  to 
the  stock  portfolios  of  the  aerobicized 
and  surgically  perfected  seems  to  make 
her  cross.  "When  I  have  a  client  who  is 
overly  interested  in  business  and  fi- 
nance, I  will  look  at  them  and  say, 
Let's  get  to  the  real  issue,  and  that  is 
the  man  you  are  inside,"  she  says  beatif- 
ically.  And  though  Grey  Eagle  is  al- 
legedly a  sure  shot  at  predicting  stock 
and  bond  markets,  she  seems  to  think  it 
would  be  frivolous  to  put  him  through  a 
special  Vanity  Fair-administered  test 
"II  I  were  to  smooth  the  path  and  leave 
no  wrinkles."  Grey  Eagle  told  her  to 
tell  17'.  "where  would  the  learning 
process  be'.'" 

Heaven  knows     .  .  D 
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ALL  DRESSED  UP  WITH 

EVERYWHERE  TO  GO 

Leon  Wieseltier 

and  his  pug,  Stuffy, 

in  his  apartment 

in  Washington,  D.C.'s 

fashionable 

Kalorama  district. 


POP  GOES  THE 
WIESELTIER 

New  Republic  literary 

editor  Leon  Wieseltier  is  the 

egghead  bay  toy 

of  such  glamorous  powers 

as  Barbra  Streisand, 

Shirley  MacLaine,  and 

Tipper  Gore.  But  has 

he  abandoned  the 

life  of  the  mincflto  be  the 

life  Of  the  rlnrUr'? 
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t  really  incensed  me,"  Barbra  Strei- 
sand recalls.  "Who  was  this  person 
who  was  judging  us  like  that?" 

"Oh,  sure,  I  was  angry  at  him, 
because  I  know  a  lot  of  these  peo- 
ple,"  says  Shirley  MacLaine.   "I 
know  how  serious  they  are  about 
their  feelings." 
The    cause    of   all    this    Hollywood 
hand-wringing?  None  other  than  Leon 
Wieseltier. 

Not  famous  in  the  usual  sense,  he's 
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known  to  the  unabashed  cultural  elit- 
ists who've  mastered  his  occasional, 
brooding  pensees  in  The  New  Republic, 
the  Washington  magazine  at  which 
he  holds  the  title  "Literary  Editor." 
It  is  "one  of  two  or  three  jobs  in  the 
country  that  allows  you  to  earn  your 
living  as  an  intellectual,"  Wiesel- 
tier explains.  "I  mean:  as  a  thinker." 
Playing  the  rarefied  role  of  aesthet- 
ic and  moral  arbiter— he  once  de- 
scribed his  job  as  "policing  the  cul- 

Photographs  by  JONATHAN  BECKER 


ture"— Wieseltier  assigns  and  edits  eru- 
dite reviews  of  important  and  occa- 
sionally arcane  books,  and  sometimes 
is  moved  to  render  judgments  himself 
on  religious,  philosophical,  and  po- 
litical issues.  Wieseltier's  section  is 
"unquestionably  the  best  literary- 
culture  section  of  any  journal  I  know 
of,"  asserts  writer  David  Rieff,  reflect- 
ing a  widely  accepted  view  in  intel- 
lectual and  publishing  circles.  "But 
when   people   talk  about   Leon,   they 
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lose  sight  of  that  amid  all  the  gossip." 
Thus  in  May  1993  this  Ivy  League- 
and  Oxford-educated  former  Judaism 
scholar  was  only  striving  to  enhance  his 
thoughtful  reputation  when  he  told 
readers  of  The  New  York  Times  (via  his 
pal  Maureen  Dowd)  that  Hollywood— 
his  latest  field  of  study— was  a  place 
where  "politics  is  another  way  of  dress- 
ing and  talking,"  and  politically  active 
showfolk  were  "bubble-headed"  and 
"out  of  touch." 

"Such  a  negative,  jealous,  maybe  not 
jealous,  but  mean-spirited  attitude  to- 
ward this  generality  of  people  from  Hol- 
lywood!" Streisand  complains  about 
Wieseltier,  who  nevertheless  has  become 
her  friend  and  adviser, 
sending  her  books  on 
Judaica  and  even  giving 
her  pointers  on  spinning 
the  Hanukkah  dreidel. 

For  intellectual  he  may 
be,  but  intellectual  snob 
he  is  not.  Wieseltier's  lux- 
uriant white  locks  and 
beguiling  tongue  (at  42, 
he   has  the  experienced 


of  McNally,  "I  love  him  like  a  brother." 
Such  is  the  bright  little  world  that 
Wieseltier,  since  leaving  the  yeshiva  in 
Flatbush,  has  been  enthusiastically  orbit- 
ing, thereby  laying  claim  to  a  mush- 
rooming extra-literary  reputation.  In 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  where  he 
visits,  it's  as  a  deep-thinking  Washing- 
ton insider  who  pronounces  shrewdly  on 
matters  foreign  and  domestic  and  gives 
sage  counsel  to  the  vice  president  of  the 
United  States— having  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Al  and  Tipper  Gore  through 
the  good  offices  of  Gore's  former  Har- 
vard instructor  Martin  Peretz.  current- 
ly editor  in  chief  of  The  New  Republic. 
Wieseltier's    image    in    Washington. 


Wieseltier  might  be  the  Jewish, 
heterosexual  answer  to  Oscar  Wilde. 
"Why  don't  you  take  it  a  step 
further/7  he  suggests,  "and  call  me 
the  'Oscar  very  WildeT 


mien  oi'  a  man  al  least  a         ^^h^mm 
decade   older)    are   well 
known  to  a  charmed  cir- 
cle  of  movie   stars,   fashion   designers, 
ballet   dancers,   television   hosts,   politi- 
cians.   Supreme   Court  justices,    media 
moguls,  jazz  musicians,  pop  balladeers, 
journalists,  socialites,  millionaires,  and 
maitre  d's. 

"It's  much  more  important  to  me 
when  Leon  says  something  really  intelli- 
gent about  a  dress  of  mine."  says  cou- 
turier Isaac  Mizrahi,  "than  when  I  hear 
from  a  fashion  editor  who  knows  exact- 
ly what  to  say." 

"He's  soulful,  man.  because  he  be- 
lieves in  things  that  are  soulful."  says 
trumpet  virtuoso  Wynton  Marsalis. 

"He's  wonderful  with  women— he 
really  loves  women,"  says  Nancy  Rea- 
gan biographer  Kitty  Kelley. 

"He's  a  wonderful  guest,"  says  Ted 
Koppel,  who  has  hosted  Wieseltier 
on  his  ABC  program,  Nightline,  and 
at  his  riverfront  estate  in  southern 
Maryland. 

"Whenever  I  have  literary  questions, 
Leon's  my  consultant,"  says  Supreme 
Court  justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg.  "I 
like  his  mind." 

"The  great  thing  about  Leon  is  that 
he's  open  to  everything:  having  fun  is 
not  beneath  him,"  says  restaurateur 
Brian  McNally  of  New  York's  fashion- 
able 44. 

Wieseltier  returns  the  favor,  saying 


where  he  lives,  is  that  of  an  offbeat  bo- 
hemian  who  dresses  in  black  jeans  and 
cowboy  boots,  dates  famed  choreogra- 
pher Twyla  Tharp,  keeps  a  pug  dog 
named  Stuffy,  prefers  to  bathe  his  tall, 
stooped  corporeal  self  in  designer 
cologne  rather  than  in  soap  and  water, 
enjoys  shopping  for  exotic  female  under- 
garments (at  Trashy  Lingerie,  the  mem- 
bers-only Los  Angeles  specialty  store), 
and  affects  a  Zorro-style  cape.  Wiesel- 
tier is  also  known— among  those  who 
have  heard  his  amusing  stories— for  hav- 
ing squired  Tipper  Gore  in  the  1980s  to 
Washington's  9:30  Club,  where  they 
danced  the  night  away  to  heavy-metal 
bands  while  Al  was  apparently  up  in  the 
Senate,  protecting  the  national  interest. 
The  vice  president's  wife  won't  com- 
ment. "I  never  talk  about  my  friends," 
she  says  through  an  aide. 

"He's  the  New  York  intellectual  that 
most  of  the  people  who  wear  Brooks 
Brothers  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  know- 
ing," says  Washington  journalist  turned 
novelist  Sally  Quinn,  referring  to  Wiesel- 
tier's eccentric  appearance  and  style.. 
"He  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  Wash- 
ington characters,  in  the  same  category 
as  Joe  Alsop,  Alice  Longworth,  Strom 
Thurmond— all  of  them  people  you'd 
put  in  a  novel." 

In  literary  terms.  Wieseltier  might  be 


the  Jewish,  heterosexual  answer  to  Os- 
car Wilde.  It  was  Wilde,  after  all,  who 
lamented,  "I  have  put  my  genius  into 
my  life;  all  I've  put  into  my  works  is  my 
talent"— an  observation  that  would  seem 
to  suit  Leon  Wieseltier.  "Why  don't  you 
take  it  a  step  further,"  he  suggests,  "and 
call  me  the  'Oscar  very  Wilde"?" 

He's  been  at  The  New  Republic  since 
1982,  frequently  deploying  his  consider- 
able influence  outside  his  own  section  to 
shape  the  general  content  of  the  maga- 
zine. A  series  of  frustrated  top  editors— 
whose  superior  rank  on  the  masthead 
was  no  match  for  Wieseltier's  political 
muscle— has  come  and  gone.  His  power 
flows  from  Marty  Peretz.  who  lured 
him  down  from  Harvard,  having  been 
dazzled  by  the  young  scholar  over  cof- 
fee on  the  Square. 

"He  was  fluent  and  learned  in  almost 
everything  one  talked  about,"  recalls 
Peretz,  who  compares  Wieseltier  to  the 
great  Jewish  philosopher  Spinoza.  "He's 
pretty  unusual  in  that  he's  extremely 
cerebral  and  extremely  what  we  used  to 
call  'hip.'  ...  He  has  given  a  gravitas  to 
the  literary  section." 

Wieseltier  came  to  this  perch  of  high 
culture  highly  recommended  by  his  dot- 
ing intellectual  mentors:  critic  Lionel 
Trilling  at  Columbia,  philosopher  Sir 
Isaiah  Berlin  at  Oxford  (where  he  went 
up  to  Balliol  College  on  a  prestigious 
Columbia  College  Kellett  Fellowship), 
and  historian  Yosef  Yerushalmi  at 
Harvard  (where  he  won  a  plum  ap- 
pointment to  the  Society  of  Fellows). 
He  was,  they  all  agreed,  a  brilliant 
young  man  of  breathtaking  promise 
who  would  one  day  bring  forth  works 
of  enduring  importance. 

"If  he  will  produce  a  book,  it'll  be  a 
triumph,  and  I  very  much  hope  he 
does,"  says  Sir  Isaiah,  to  whom  Wiesel- 
tier announced  himself  following  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Trilling.  Sir  Isaiah 
isn't  the  only  one  waiting  for  the  mag- 
num opus— which  Wieseltier  describes  as 
a  physiological/historical/philosophical 
critique  of  sighing,  with  a  few  chapters 
partially  written  after  four  years'  labor. 

But  among  Wieseltier's  friends  there 
is  much  speculation  about  the  true  state 
of  his  book.  For  despite  his  vertiginous 
I.Q.  and  prodigious  learning.  Wieseltier 
seems  to  have  worked  as  hard  at  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  his  glit- 
tering image  as  he  has  at  the  occupation 
of  thinking  and  writing.  As  he  once  told 
a  pal,  "You  must  always  have  a  cover. 
You  always  have  to  have  something  you 
can  tell  people  you're  doing,  something 
really  nifty."  Wieseltier's  friend  pointedly 
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adds,  "When  in  fact  what  you're  doing 
is  eating  peanuts  in  bed." 

"It's  an  attack  on  sighing  is  what  it 
is,"  Wieseltier  explains,  "because  to  sigh 
is,  sort  of,  you  go  up,  up,  up,  and  in- 
stead of  going  the  whole  way  you  very 
cozily  shrink  back.  It's  something  be- 
tween complacence  and  resignation.  .  .  . 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  a  lot  about  it, 
but  there's  stuff  about  breathing.  ..." 
("Oh  dear,"  Sir  Isaiah  sighs.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand it,  and  neither  do  you.") 

"The  thing  is  this:  he  began  working 
at  Oxford  and  he  never  finished,"  Sir 
Isaiah  laments.  "And  then  he  went  to 
Harvard,  was  in  the  Society  of  Fellows, 
and  did  he  get  his  doctorate?  No?  I 
thought  not.  Academically,  he's  not  a 
finisher."  Nevertheless,  Sir  Isaiah  adds, 
"He's  got  a  good,  sound  future  as  a 


British  publisher  Lord  Weidenfeld's),  ac- 
cusing her  of  "child  abuse"  for  making  a 
movie  out  of  her  unhappy  marriage  to 
his  onetime  buddy  Carl  Bernstein. 

More  recently  Wieseltier  presented  a 
collection  of  cryptic  aphorisms  titled 
"Against  Identity,"  published  last  fall  in 
The  New  Republic  to  much  head  scratch- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  who  attempted 
to  wade  through  it— to  wit:  "If  I  cannot 
explain  myself  to  people  who  are  not 
like  me,  I  lose  my  pleasure  in  explaining 
myself  to  people  who  are  like  me."  - 

"What  the  fuck  was  that  all  about?" 
says  a  well-known  New  York  writer— a 
typical  reaction  to  the  essay. 

"After  I  read  it  I  said,  'Leon,  I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  what  you're  try- 
ing to  say.'"  Barbra  Streisand  recalls. 
"He  said,  'You're  so  adorable!'  That's 
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In  another  letter,  he  reported,  "Today 
I  will  write  a  bit,  read  a  bit,  receive 
friends  and  a  few  strangers  who  have 
phoned  to  say  they  admire  my  work 
(the  fools!  I  do  no  work!)  ..." 
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f  he  was  going  to  make  an  attack  on 
Hollywood  dilettantism,  then  he 
should  have  done  it  with  real  sub- 
stance, not  with  a  throwaway  line,"  says 
Shirley  MacLaine,  who  frequently  treats 
him  to  supper  on  his  L.A.  visitations, 
picking  him  up  at  the  Chateau  Marmont 
when  he's  not  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
California  art  collector  Max  Palevsky. 

MacLaine  has  been  chummy  with 
Wieseltier  since  the  early  1980s;  he 
made  her  acquaintance  through  their 
mutual  friend  Kathleen  Tynan  (late  wife 
of  famed  critic  Kenneth  Tynan),  who 


su  always  have  to  have  something  you  can  tell  people  you're  doing,  something  really  nifty." 


prominent,  powerful,  influential,  inter- 
esting journalist.  Some  of  his  views  are 
very  penetrating  and  original." 

The  Wieseltier  oeuvre  is  so  eclectic— 
from  learned  disquisitions  on  the  Book 
of  Leviticus  to  an  unpublished  ode  on 
the  joys  of  ladies'  lingerie  -that  it  defies 
description.  His  academic  articles  fea- 
ture such  sentences  as  "The  undifferenti- 
ated, followed  by  the  simultaneity  of  the 
undifferentiated  with  the  differentiated, 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  undif- 
ferentiated and  the  triumph  of  the  differ- 
entiated: this  has  been  the  pattern  of 
metaphysical  history  in  the  Jewish  view 
..."  In  his  journalistic  efforts,  such  as 
his  attack  on  Alan  Dershowitz's  Chutz- 
pah, he  can  be  pithy:  "If  you  bleed  us, 
are  we  not  pricks?"  Not  to  be  forgotten 
are  his  quirky  columns  for  Vanity  Fair 
during  the  1980s,  published  under  both 
his  own  name  and  that  of  "Tristan  Vox," 
in  which  he  wandered  eccentrically  from 
a  ringing  defense  of  his  friend  Shirley 
MacLaine's  beliefs  in  reincarnation  to  a 
vicious  mugging  of  his  erstwhile  dinner 
partner    Nora    Ephron    (they    met    at 


his  charm.  He's  not  intimidated  by  me. 
He  sees  me  as  a  girl." 

Wieseltier  is,  in  sum,  well  on  his  way 
to  achieving  the  best  kind  of  American 
celebrity -being  famous  to  the  famous. 

"You  can  try  Al  Gore,"  Wieseltier 
says,  listing  powerful  politician  friends 
who  will  praise  his  advice  and  acumen. 
"He'll  give  you  something  polite.  Pat 
Moynihan  more  probably  should  be 
who  I  tell  you  to  call,  Pat  and  Liz.  Call 
Bill  and  Ernestine  Bradley,  although  I 
haven't  seen  them  in  a  year.  But  you 
know  what  it's  like."  (Vice  President 
Gore  and  Senators  Moynihan  and 
Bradley,  through  their  respective  func- 
tionaries, decline  to  comment.) 

But  Wieseltier  is  perhaps  his  own  best 
character  witness. 

"Well,  I'm  back  from  breakfast  with 
'the  president,'  that  is,  with  Havel,"  he 
wrote  breathlessly  to  a  friend  in  October 
1991  about  the  Washington  visit  of 
Czech  leader  Vaclav  Havel.  "I  looked 
handsome,  all  in  black,  with  a  red  tie 
and  brown  suede  boots:  as  usual,  it 
was  nice  to  stick  out." 


was  briefly  Wieseltier's  lover  after  she 
was  seated  next  to  him  at  a  dinner  party 
at  the  home  of  Los  Angeles  criminal-de- 
fense lawyer  Leslie  Abramson.  "There's 
definitely  bullshit  there,  but  my  particu- 
lar bullshit  detector  gets  underneath  the 
charm,"  MacLaine  says  about  her 
friendship  with  Wieseltier.  "Leon  is 
comfortably  in  touch  with  the  feminine 
side  in  himself.  With  Leon  it's  like  hav- 
ing a  girlfriend.  It's  like  having  a  really 
very  fair  and  honest  and  sometimes  de- 
pressed girlfriend." 

Recalling  the  "bubble-headed"  insult, 
MacLaine  explains,  "I  thought  that  was 
uncalled  for,  and  I  told  him  so.  Leon's 
reaction  was  'Oh,  my  angel'— that's  what 
he  calls  me.  I'm  probably  one  of  50  he 
says  that  to,  but  I  like  to  take  it  person- 
ally. 'Oh,  my  angel,  I  didn't  say  you 
were.'  Which  I  thought  was  a  little  trite. 
At  least  I  would  have  wanted  a  Wiesel- 
tierian,  eloquently  ironic,  cynical  quip." 

"I  didn't  quite  understand  where  he 
was  coming  from,"  says  Streisand,  grant- 
ing an  interview  at  Wieseltier's  urging. 
"One  night  [after  the  "bubble-headed" 
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quote  appeared]  I  was  talking  to  Shirley 
and  said,  'Why  don't  you  come  over  to 
dinner?"  And  she  said,  i  have  Leon  Wie- 
seltier  with  me.'  And  I  said.  "Ohhhh 
great!  Bring  him  over!' " 

"I  said.  'Look,  Leon,  we're  going  to 
have  dinner  with  Barbra.'"  MacLaine 
recounts.  "He  was  so  excited.  He  said, 
'We  will?  We  will???'  .  .  .  I've  seen  him 
do  his  number,  of  course— his  'charm' 
number.  ...  I  sure  saw  Leon's  charm  at 
work  here." 

"He  was  very  nice,"  Streisand  recalls. 
"He  came  with  a  CD  of  Richard 
Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs,  which  I've  al- 
ways liked,  and  he  was  very  funny  and 
warm,  and  we  started  getting  into 
a  Talmudic  hairsplitting 
discussion.  He  could  never 
tell  me,  'Who  are  these 
Hollywood  bubbleheads?" 
though." 

"It  was  like  they  knew 
each  other  immediately," 
MacLaine  says.  "They  spoke 
each  other's  language.  It  was 
like  watching  these  two  old  ^^^_ 
Talmudic  Jews  who  met  in 
1912.  I  left  early  that  night." 

And  how  did  Wieseltier  find  his  way 
home? 

"How  does  he  ever  get  home?"  Mac- 
Laine laughingly  demands.  "On  his 
broomstick,  I  suppose." 

Safely  back  in  Washington.  Wiesel- 
tier regaled  audiences  with  an  account 
of  The  Night  with  Barbra.  To  a  friend 
over  lunch,  he  related  how  Shirley  took 
him  aside  as  she  departed,  saying.  "This 
may  be  your  very  first  Jewish  girl." 
Then  Ralph  Fiennes  dropped  by  to 
show  a  videocassette  of  Quiz  Show, 
which  Leon  and  Barbra  watched  sitting 
together  on  the  sofa.  According  to  this 
version,  he  slipped  his  arm  around  her. 
"You've  got  your  arm  around  me," 
Streisand  supposedly  observed.  "I'll  re- 
move it  if  you  want  me  to,"  Wieseltier 
replied.  "What  if  I  don't  want  you  to?" 
Streisand  allegedly  countered.  Wiesel- 
tier kept  it  just  where  it  was.  "Barbra," 
he  supposedly  said,  "do  you  mind  if  I 
call  you  .  .  .  'Mindy'?" 

On   the   phone   from   Ravello,   Italy, 
Gore  Vidal  makes  alarming  retching 
noises. 
"YEEECCCCCH!"  he  exclaims  the  mo- 
ment Wieseltier  is  mentioned.  "I've  not 
got  a  strong  stomach!  This  name  is  liter- 
ally nauseous,  as  in  'creating  nausea.'" 

Then  Vidal  has  encountered  the  man 
in  the  flesh? 

"If  that's  how  you  want  to  put  it,"  he 


says.  "Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  his  ruby- 
red  rabbit  eyes.  I  must  have  half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  ass-kissing  letters 
from  him  begging  me  to  write  for  that 
magazine.  I  never  did.  Well,  of  course  I 
was  labeled  anti-Semitic.  The  Weasel  is 
on  the  cage,  morning,  noon,  and  night!" 

Vidal's  authorized  biographer,  Fred 
Kaplan,  provides  two  such  letters;  in 
both  Wieseltier  lets  slip  the  name  of 
Kathleen  Tynan,  "whom  we  both  have 
as  a  close  friend." 

"It  was  before  the  full  vacuity  of  his 
vvorldview  was  clear  to  me,"  Wieseflier 
explains. 

In  the  spring  of  1988,  after  Vidal  be- 
gan attacking  the  state  of  Israel  and 


'1  don't  know  what  he's  after. 
I  guess  he  would  like  literary  fame! 
He  has  very  important  hair!" 
trills  Gore  Vidal  from  Ravello. 


its  supporters  in  the  midst  of  the  Pales- 
tinian uprising  (Vidal  spoke  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  American-Arab  Anti- 
Discrimination  Committee),  Wieseltier 
aimed  a  dart  at  the  novelist-cum-essay- 
ist— writing  a  column  in  The  New  Repub- 
lic titled  "Abu  Vidal." 

"He's  a  great  wit!"  Vidal  trills  from 
Ravello.  "I  don't  know  what  he's  after.  I 
guess  he  would  like  literary  fame!  That 
is  generally  denied  literary  editors!  He 
has  very  important  hair!" 

Won't  Vidal  at  least  give  Wieseltier 
his  due  for  likability? 

"He's  a  social  climber!"  Vidal  pro- 
claims. "You've  got  to  learn  some  skills!" 


i 
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ocial  climber— what  does  that  mean?" 
Wieseltier  challenges.  "I  don't  know 
only  the  people  I  knew  when  I  start- 
ed out?  All  the  people  I  know  aren't 
from  Flatbush?" 

He's  wedged  into  a  banquette  in  the 
back  of  the  Palm— "Leon's  table,"  the 
hostess  calls  it,  across  the  room  from 
"James's  table"  (as  in:  campaign  cow- 
boy Carville)  and  "Larry's  table"  (as  in: 
cable  talkmeister  King).  The  walls  of 
this  downtown -Washington  institution 
are  cheek  by  jowl  with  caricatures  of  the' 
celebrated— and  Wieseltier  is  enjoying 
an  unobstructed  view  of  his  own  decid- 
edly flattering  likeness. 

"What  shall  I  say?"  Wieseltier  muses. 
"The  world  has  rewarded  me  very  hand- 


somely. I  am  not  beautiful.  I  am  not 
wealthy.  ...  Is  the  assumption  behind 
Vidal's  question,  if  you  come  from  Flat- 
bush  you're  a  social  climber,  but  if  you 
went  to  St.  Albans  you're  in  your  natur- 
al element?  .  .  .  There's  something  abject 
about  the  whole  subject." 

He  grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  the  child  of 
Polish-born  Orthodox  Jews  for  whom 
the  Holocaust  was  less  the  apocalypse 
of  Western  civilization  than  "like  the 
night  the  barn  burned  down,"  Wiesel- 
tier says.  "The  most  important  first  fact 
is  not  that  I  was  born  in  Brooklyn  or 
America,  but  that  I'm  my  parents'  son. 
My  parents  survived  the  war,  both  of 
them  very  badly." 

Mark  Wieseltier  was  an  officer  in  the 
Polish  army  who  spent  the  war  in 
Siberia  and  went  on  to  prosper  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  owner  of  several  furniture 
stores.  Stella  Backenroth,  the  teenage 
girl  who  would  become  Leon's  mother, 
was  not  so  lucky.  She  came  from  a  pi- 
ous, wealthy  family  in  Galicia— their 
riches  were  from  oil  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains— who  lost  everything  after 
the  Germans  invaded.  In  July  1941,  after 
the  Jewish  men  of  Schodnica,  her  home- 
town, were  slaughtered,  she  was  com- 
pelled by  the  local  Ukrainians,  many  of 
whom  had  worked  for  her  family,  to  dig 
mass  graves  in  a  nearby  forest  and  shov- 
el dirt  over  her  loved  ones.  One  day 
in  July  1943,  she  watched  a  Gestapo  of- 
ficer offer  lollipops  to  a  group  of  starv- 
ing Jewish  children,  telling  them  to 
open  their  mouths— into  which  he  fired 
bullets  at  point-blank  range.  To  Leon's 
mother,  the  murdered  children  looked 
exactly  like  dolls.  For  this  reason  Leon's 
sister,  Thea,  two  years  his  junior,  was 
never  permitted  a  doll  when  she  was 
growing  up.  Ultimately,  Stella  escaped 
by  hiding  with  several  other  Jews  in  a 
rat-infested  cellar  under  a  stable  once 
owned  by  her  family. 

"I  was  raised  in  a  very,  very  specific 
way."  Wieseltier  says.  "My  parents  al- 
ways said  there  were  two  kinds  of  sur- 
vivors: those  who  didn't  want  their  chil- 
dren to  know  anything  .  .  .  and  those, 
like  my  parents,  who  told  us  whatever 
we  could  understand— and  some  things 
we  couldn't." 

For  Wieseltier,  the  burden  of  his  par- 
ents' memories  has  been  a  crushing 
one.  "You  feel  you  have  to  bring  as 
much  joy,  as  much  security,  as  you  can 
to  the  people  who  survived— i.e.,  your 
parents,"  he  says.  "It's  not  about  'suc- 
cess.' The  burden  is  much  too  great  to 
be  diminished  by  anything  like  a  'ca- 
reer.' It  has  to  do  with  what  you  might 
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call  'normalcy.'"  Wieseltiei  is  fiercely 
prote<  live  ol  his  parents,  now  in  theii 
70s  and  still  living  in  Brooklyn  Asked 
for  permission  to  interview  them,  he 
erupts,  "Out  of  the  question!"  (He  is 
also  fiercely  combative  when  it  tomes 
to  the  specter  of  anti-Semitism,  whether 
allegedly  arising  from  Gore  Vidal  01  .is 
m  an  article  published  last  fall  about 
the  "Jewish  Establishment"  in  Holly- 
wood from  The  Spectator  oi  Greal 
Britain.  "You  run  a  filthy  magazine," 
Wieseltier  fumed  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, one  of  his  most  talked-about  pieces 
of  writing  in  recent  months.) 

His  parents  certainly  had  cause  to 
Arc// over  their  brilliant,  pious  son.  who. 
in  the  Orthodox  manner,  wore  on  his 
head  a  cotton  knit  yarmulke.  held  in 
place  by  bobby   pins,  and  the  zizith,  a 


was    also    the    veai     he    wienehed     hi. 

yarmulke  from  hi  i  he  id  I  remembei  ii 
was  the  winter,"  he  says  "I  remembei  il 
was  a  rainy  nighl  and  I  wa  i  on  (  ollege 

Walk,  alone    I  01    me  it  was  nol   a   k.u.i 

mazovian  gesture  I  didn't  ^lukc  my  fisl 

at  the  heavens  and  say,  '(  rod  is  ik.\^\      I  ■  i 

tins  day,  I  feel  not  thai  the  yarmulke  dis- 
appointed me  bm  thai  I  disappointed  the 

yarmulke.  What  happened  was  that  my 
faith  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand my  desire  to  taste  wine,  eat  food, 
and  kiss  women." 

Indeed.  Wieseltier  has  been  linked  to 
an  astonishing  array  of  prominent  wom- 
en, among  them  his  Columbia  classmate 
Nancy  Graham,  who  later  became  a 
film  producer  and  married  movie  mogul 
Ned  Tanen;  literary  agent  Maxine 
Groffsky,  who  was  said  to  be  the  model 


oi  otherness  was  Mahnaz  I 
daughtei  "t  >  Pal  i  '  mi  m  n  hani 
prince  a  darl  i  ■  beautiful  - 
who  wore  .i  diamond  in  hei  nose  She 
was  getting  hei  doctorate  m  internation- 
al relations  when  Wieseltier  met  her  n 
the  bar  "I  a  restaurant  on  Harvard 
Square  I  hey  were  soon  inseparable 
i  I  his  in  beyond  thiksa,"  he  liked  to 
joke  I  in  in  Shutc")  Ispaham  gave 
Wieseltier  invaluable  advice  as  he  left 
oil  medieval  Jewish  history  to  write  a 
long  article  on  nuclear  deterrence. 
which  filled  almost  an  entire  issue  of 
The  Yen  Republu  in  1983,  establishing 
Wieseltier  as  an  homme  scricux  in  Wash- 
ington. "Mahnaz,"  Wieseltier  declaims 
loudly,  "was  the  Virgil  to  my  Dante." 

They    were    married    in    November 
1985.  with  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg   con- 


"My  faith  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  my  desire  to  taste  wine  and  kiss  women." 


vest  with  eight  knotted  strings  signifying 
the  bond  with  God.  Leon  soaked  up  the 
rigorous  education.  Jewish  and  other- 
w  ise,  providod  by  the  Yeshiva  of  Flat- 
bush,  becoming  fluent  in  Hebrew  and 
devouring  the  Torah  and  Talmud  (while 
slipping  away  with  his  schoolmates  to 
hear  Jimi  Hendrh  perform).  For  a  time 
he  flirted  with  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane's 
Jewish  Defense  League,  taking  part  in 
anti-Soviet  demonstrations  at  the  United 
Nations.  Hut  as  a  freshman  at  Columbia 
College,  he  was  still,  according  to  his 
classmate  Cynthia  Ruecia.  "an  earnest 
and  almost  prudish  veshiva  boy."  To 
W  ieseltier  the  war  o\'  the  late  1960s  was 
not  Vietnam  but  Israel's  Six-Day  War. 
Yet  by  F)74.  his  senior  year,  he  had  be- 
come a  man  of  the  world. 

"Hie  first  violation  of  the  Sabbath 
was  when  I  called  I  lonel  frilling  at 
home  because  1  had  a  tutorial  with  him 
in  my  senior  year,  and  I  had  lo  ask  him 
a  question."  he  recalls.  "And  the  first 
cheeseburger  1  ever  tasted,  and  it  was 
the  strangest,  sickest  feeling,  was  while 
I'atti  Smith  was  playing  ('(Kill's."   I  hat 
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for  Brenda  Patimkin  in  Philip  Roth's 
Goodbye.  Columbus;  Kathleen  Tynan, 
who  jokingly  called  him  "'my  son's  and 
daughter's  moral  tutor— and  also  their 
immoral  tutor";  the  actress  Lois  Chiles, 
one  of  the  "James  Bond  girls";  and  TV 
diva  Diane  Sawyer,  apparently  a  platon- 
ic  relationship  (Sawyer  won't  comment) 
in  which  the  two  shared  the  romance  of 
shopping.  ("I  would  rather  be  the  Stuffy 
of  his  life  than  the  woman  of  his  life," 
says  his  friend  the  journalist  Anna 
Husarska.  alluding  to  W'ieseltier's  pug.) 

"I  knew  from  a  young  age  that  I 
could  furnish  myself  with  ideas,  with 
thoughts,  with  tradition,  with  authentici- 
ty, with  morbidity,  with  memory,"  Wie- 
seltier pronounces  elegiacally.  "Beauty 
was  another  matter.  It  became  clear  to 
me  very  early  on  that  one  gift  that 
women  could  make  to  me  not  the  only 
gilt.  God  knows  was  the  gilt  o(  beau- 
ty. .  .  .  Look.  I  have  always  had  a  great 
appetite  lor  Hie  Other.  Hie  Other 
means  the  sexual  other  as  well  as  the 
ethnic  other  and  the  intellectual  other." 

Such  an  other    indeed,  the  apotheosis 


ducting  fhe  civil  ceremony.  "It  was  like 
something  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights," 
says  Bader  Ginsburg.  recalling  the 
glitzy  occasion  at  the  Ritz-Carlton— a 
celebration  of  social  and  political  Wash- 
ington mixing  politicians  and  artists. 
Muslims  and  Jews.  Wieseltier's  parents 
seemed  miserable  but  attended  anyway, 
says  Leon's  sister.  Thea.  "because  they 
adore  their  son." 

During  their  turbulent  marriage,  which 
ended  in  divorce  last  year.  Ispaham 
proved  herself  as  socially  adept  as  her 
husband,  setting  up  an  A-list  salon  in 
their  apartment  in  Washington's  high- 
rent  Kalorama  district,  and  helping  him 
scale  the  social  heights  of  Georgetown, 
leaping  from  Polly  (widow  of  columnist 
Joe)  Kraft  to  Jennifer  (wife  of  art  patron 
Laughlin)  Phillips  to.  finally.  Katharine 
Graham.  1  very  Passover,  meanwhile, 
Wieseltier  presided  at  a  Seder  attended 
by  the  likes  o\  led  ECoppel  and  1  stab- 
lishment  lawyer  Floyd  Cutler  By  all  ac- 
counts. Icon  and  monogamy  were  not 
on  good  terms  "How  can  1  be  with  the 
same  woman  every  night'"  he  once  con- 
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fided  to  a  female  friend.  "Do  you  expect 
me  to  eat  at  the  same  restaurant  every 
night?"  (In  point  of  fact,  he  did  eat  at 
the  same  restaurant  almost  every  night, 
the  trendy  nouvelle  American  bistro 
Nora,  near  his  apartment.) 

At  Tlie  New  Republic,  Wieseltier's  be- 
havior became  increasingly  erratic.  Blam- 
ing his  often  disheveled  appearance  on  the 
stress  of  his  collapsing  marriage,  he  began 
to  attract  notice  for  all  the  wrong  reasons. 
Staffers  recall  that  by  three  P.M.,  often  af- 
ter a  long  lunch  at  i  Ricchi,  the  Italian 
restaurant  downstairs,  he  would  be  seen 
negotiating  the  corridors  with  a  tumbler  of 
whiskey  in  his  hand.  During  a  New  Repub- 
lic lunch  for  New  York  governor  Mario 
Cuomo.   Wieseltier,   accord- 
ing to  a  participant,  extrava- 
gantly   gulped     down     his 
drink.  When  he  finally  asked 
Cuomo  a  question,  the  gov- 
ernor, in  typical  style,  picked 
apart   the   premise,    leaving 
nothing  but  rubble.   "Well, 
you've  got  me."   Wieseltier 
weakly   rejoined.    "I'm   two        ^^^^_ 
ahead  of  you,"  he  added,  in- 
dicating his  whiskey. 

According  to  witnesses,  Wieseltier 
was  soon  bringing  to  the  office  another 
habit  that  he  also  enjoyed  outside  the 
workplace:  frequent  cocaine  use.  A  per- 
son familiar  with  Wieseltier's  indul- 
gence estimates  that  at  one  point  in 
1993  he  was  snorting— from  a  petite  sil- 
ver spoon,  dangling  from  a  chain  at- 
tached to  a  vial— an  entire  gram  a  day. 
To  support  this  expensive  pastime— all 
but  impossible  on  his  salary,  which  is  in 
the  high  five  figures— he  regularly 
loaded  dozens  of  books  he  received  as 
literary  editor  into  the  trunk  of  his 
Honda  Accord  and  hauled  them  to 
Washington  bookstores,  selling  them  to 
finance  purchases  of  "truth  serum."  A 
colleague  who  has  witnessed  Wiesel- 
tier's snorting  recalls  being  embar- 
rassed into  silence  by  the  brazen  dis- 
play. "He  dares  you  to  tell  him  to  stop 
it,"  the  colleague  says,  adding  that  Wie- 
seltier's co-workers  even  discussed  the 
possibility  of  staging  an  intervention. 
At  a  New  York  lunch  for  Wieseltier's 
friend  Leonard  Cohen,  thrown  by  Son- 
ny Mehta  to  celebrate  the  publication 
of  a  volume  of  the  singer-songwriter's 
poetry,  Cohen  passionately  remonstrat- 
ed with  Wieseltier  to  stay  clean,  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  lunch  recalls.  "I'm  20 
years  older  than  Leon  and  I  do  feel  a 
certain  avuncular  responsibility  to  the 
man,"  Cohen  says  when  asked  about 
the  June  1993  lunch.  Since  late  1993, 


when  Wieseltier  began  dating  Twyla 
Tharp— a  woman  of  daunting  disci- 
pline, physical  and  otherwise— he  has 
been  telling  friends  that  he  quit  cold 
turkey. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  about  that," 
Wieseltier  snaps  when  asked  about  past 
cocaine  use. 

"If  you  ask  me  generally  how  I've 
lived  in  the  last  10  years,  I  will  say  my 
senses  have  not  slept."  he  adds.  "That's 
all  I  have  to  say  about  my— what  shall 

we  call  it?— my  meta-intellectual  life 

I've  never  run  for  public  office  and  I've 
never  lived  my  life  thinking  that  I 
might,  and  I  never  put  myself  before  the 
public  as  an  exemplar  of  how  to  live." 


"He  can  seduce  people  all  over 
the  place.  That's  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  discover  about 
oneself/7  says  Diana  Trilling. 


Wieseltier  dismissively  throws  up  his 
hands.  "Do  people  think,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  I  was  dysfunctional?"  he 
demands.  "They'll  have  to  show  me 
when,  during  this  alleged  period  of  dys- 
functionality,  I  wrote  nothing  or  bad 
things."  Yet  many  of  Wieseltier's  friends 
and  admirers  fret  about  his  scant  liter- 
ary output  during  the  period  when  he 
was  supposedly  at  work  on  Sighing,  dis- 
appearing from  the  office  for  days  at  a 
time— often,  according  to  witnesses, 
leaving  the  production  of  the  literary 
section  to  his  stalwart  deputy,  Ann  Hul- 
bert.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
consulted  a  therapist  for  writer's  block, 
Wieseltier  says. 

Has  Twyla  Tharp  helped  him  clean 
up  his  act?  Wieseltier  is  asked. 

"Neither  Twyla  nor  any  woman  I 
have  ever  been  with  has  been  in  the 
'helping'  profession,"  he  scoffs. 

"My  intention  was  to  come  to  know 
this  person,  but  certainly  not  to  reform 
anyone,"  says  Tharp,  sipping  herb  tea 
in  her  apartment,  which  overlooks  the 
Central  Park  reservoir.  Tharp,  53,  had 
already  been  romantically  involved 
with  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  and  David. 
Byrne,  among  others,  when  she  fell  un- 
der Wieseltier's  spell  after  meeting  him 
at  a  dinner  three  years  ago.  But  they 
didn't  start  dating  until  almost  two 
years  later.  Today  the  name  "T.  Tharp" 
is    listed    along    with    Wieseltier's    at 


the  entrance  to  his  apartment  building. 

"This  is  my  very  dearest  friend  and 
he's  a  person  who  I'm  very  close  to  and 
trust,"  Tharp  says.  Last  fall  Tharp  staged 
a  dance  production  at  Washington's 
Kennedy  Center,  persuading  the  man- 
agement to  give  her  the  use  of  a  theater 
in  return  for  three  weeks  of  perfor- 
mances, for  the  express  purpose  of 
spending  the  summer  with  Wieseltier. 
For  the  shows  that  ran  in  September  and 
October,  Wieseltier  gloried  in  the  role  of 
impresario  and  greeter.  exchanging  back- 
stage pleasantries  with  the  likes  of  Kitty 
Kelley  and  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton, 
who  attended  with  Mrs.  Boris  Yeltsin;  he 
was  listed  on  the  program  as  "general 
counsel"  and  "musical  adviser."  He  also 
found  free  housing  for  Tharp's  seven 
dancers  among  such  friends  as  novelist 
Larry  McMurtry  and  lawyer  Leonard 
Garment,  phoning  up  to  let  it  be  known 
that  there  was  nothing  chic-er  than  hav- 
ing one's  own  Twyla  Tharp  dancer. 

"I'm  amazed  that  I  didn't  get  that 
call,"  says  Katharine  Graham,  maxi- 
mum boss  of  the  Washington  Post  Com- 
pany and  Georgetown's  leading  lady. 
"Leon  works  terribly  hard,"  she  adds. 
"He's  writing  some  very  eggheaded 
book  of  some  kind." 

But  Diana  Trilling,  widow  of  the  re- 
doubtable Lionel  and  a  distinguished 
woman  of  letters  in  her  own  right,  has  a 
different  take  on  Wieseltier's  exertions. 

"I  can  remember  years  and  years 
ago,"  she  says,  "scolding  my  hus'band 
and  Isaiah  Berlin  when  Leon's  name 
came  up.  'Well,  the  two  of  you  spoiled 
him,  indulged  him  too  much  because  he 
was  so  gifted,  instead  of  riding  herd  on 
him.'  Instead  of  saying,  'Get  to  work! 
Get  to  work!  Where  are  the  books? 
Where  are  the  books  that  should  have 
been  written?' " 

Still,  Trilling  says  she's  been  talking 
with  Wieseltier  about  his  editing  a  new 
collection  of  her  husband's  essays  and 
of  his  writing  a  long  introduction  for  it— 
his  idea,  she  says. 

"But  I'm  not  sure  he  will  get  it 
done,"  she  worries.  "He  might  be  off 
living  like  a  character  in  a  gossip  col- 
umn. .  .  .  He's  found  that  he's  charming. 
He  can  seduce  people  all  over  the  place. 
That's  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  discov- 
er about  oneself. 

"The  way  our  world  is  designed,  it's  a 
great  temptation  to  use  what  God  gave 
you,  all  that  seductive  power,  in  the  ex- 
pensive waste  of  the  consequentiality  of 
words  and  in  worthlessness.  I  worry  that 
this  all  may  be  leading  him  somewhere 
where  he  doesn't  need  to  go."  □ 
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Do  You  Believe  In  Magic 

Magic  Ribs- 
Turns  Cotton 
Into  Something 
Captivating. 

Only  at  hotter  department 
and  specialty  stores. 
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asterpiece 


ix  James  Dean's  brooding  wiftj  ie  impish  ap- 
peal of  Mickey  Rooney  and  you've  got  20-year- 
old  LEONARDO  DlCAPRIO,  a  sprightly  crea- 
ture who  rivets  with  giddy  intensity.  DiCaprio 
exploded  with  a  banner  '93,  thanks  to  This  Boy's 
Life,  in  which  he  was  the  reluctant  foil  for  Robert  De  Niro's  sadism, 
and  What's  faring  Gilbert  Grape?,  which  had  him  as  a  mentally 
challenged  but  emotionally  pure  free  spirit  who  was  an  indication 
of  Gump  to  come.  Now  that  he's  reaped  kudos  and  citations, 


Leo's  dance  card  is  full  with  some  more  soul-searchers:  he  plays 
the  young  Jim  Carroll  in  The  Basketball  Diaries  ("I'm  impressed 
with  what  I've  seen,"  says  DiCaprio.  "I  can't  stand  movies  about 
reality  that  don't  deal  with  that  reality"),  he's  Gene  Hackman't 
son,  Kid,  in  The  Quick  and  the  Dead;  and  he's  appearing  as  the 
poet  Rimbaud  opposite  David  Thewlis's  Verlaine  in  Total  Eclipse 
("Rimbaud  wanted  to  experience,  do,  and  feel  everything").  His 
standards  should  remain  high.  "I  could  die  tomorrow,  so  I  don't 
'  to  be  working  on  The  Goblins:  Part  3. "         -MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  MATTHEW  TYRNAUER 


Living  in  the  material  swirl:  Ingrid  Casares 
caught  up  in  the  ultimate  Madonna  complex 


he  is  the  envy  and  obsession  of  anyone  who 

would  ever  want  to  utter  the  words  "I  am 

Madonna's  best  friend." 

"At  least  that's  what  Madonna  would  say 

about  me,"  reports  Ingrid  Casares,  the  30-year- 
old  svelte,  sapphic  Zelig  of  the  demimonde,  who  over  the 
past  two  years  has  become  America's  foremost  boldfaced 
name  without  portfolio. 

She  is  an  "image  consultant"  by  profession— her  most  no- 
table vocational  achievement  being  the  makeover  of  Latino 
crooner  Jon  Secada,  whose  latest  album  has  just  gone  plat- 
inum. But  it  is  what  she  calls  her  "high-profile  friendships" 
with  Sandra  Bernhard,  k.  d.  lang,  and— especially— Madon- 
na that  have  made  her  a  prized  target  for  gossip  columnists 


and  the  subject  of  feverish  rounds  of  rumor  and 

speculation,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1992,  when  she 

played  a  leading  role  in  the  tempestuous  falling-out 

between  Madonna  and  Bernhard,  a  pop  convulsion 

so  violent  that  it  has  become  part  of  the  downtown - 

gossip  gospel  of  the  early  90s. 

Ingrid  and  Sandra,  the  gospel  says,  were  dating— 
until  Bernhard's  friend  Madonna  stole  Ingrid  away 
from  her.  Then  Madonna  featured  Ingrid  in  her  Sex 
book,  where  they  appeared  together  in  "compromising 
positions"  on  a  beach,  and  in  a  fictitious  correspon- 
dence that  implied  a  "loving"  friendship  between  the 
two.  When  the  spurned  Bernhard  eventually  went  pub- 
ic with  the  nasty  mess,  she  sealed  her  status  as  a  former 
friend  of  Madonna's,  and,  inadvertently,  launched  In- 
grid's  career  as  a  celebrity. 

It's  a  complex  tale,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  virtually 
any  Madonna  worshiper  can  recite  to  you  by  rote.  It  is 
also,  Ingrid  says,  inaccurate.  "People  became  curious  about 
me  after  everything  that  went  on,"  she  admits,  dragging 
nervously  on  a  Kool  Mild  and  nibbling  a  bagel  at  the  hip 
L.A.  coffee  shop  Swingers.  "But  Madonna  writes  in  the 
Sex  book  that  this  is  all  a  fantasy.  .  .  .  And  the  only  rea- 
son all  of  that  was  public  was  because  Sandra  talked  about 
it  incessantly.  Nobody  steals  people.  People  aren't  objects. 
Shit  happens  with  friends,  whether  they're  famous  or  not." 
More  recently,  another  murky  Bermuda  Triangle  of 
personalities  is  said  to  have  developed 
among  Madonna,  Ingrid,  and 
k.  d.  lang.  Even  Casares  confess- 
es that  she  heard  the  whispers 
about  how  last  summer  Madonna 
stormed  out  of  New 
York's  Beacon  The- 
atre, where  lang  was 
performing,  jealous 
(allegedly)  of  Ingrid's 
affection  for  the  an- 
drogyne folk  diva. 

"Completely  false," 
says  Casares,'  hoping 
to  nip  this  imbroglio 
in  the  bud.  "It  never 
happened!  k.d.  and  Madonna 
are   (Continued  on  page   106) 


Counterclockwise 

rom  above: 

with  Madonna. 

Sandra  Bernhard. 

Kara  Young  and 

Cindy  Crawford. 
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(Continued  from  page  104)  friends.  They're  on  the  same  rec- 
ord label!" 

Be  this  the  stuff  of  legend  or  fact,  there  has  emerged  a 
clear  pattern  to  the  heady,  epic  Casares  Chronicles.  "This 
is  the  reason  she's  so  fascinating."  says  Michael  Goff.  the 
editor  of  Out  magazine,  which  included  Casares  in  its  1994 
"Out  100"  list.  "She  knows  the  three  people  that  everyone 
wants  to  know  about.  I  mean,  you  want  to  know  how 
Madonna  drinks  her  coffee  in  the  morning.  And  Ingrid 
knows.  That  we  know  so  little  about  Ingrid— but  want  to 
know  so  much— is  a  testament  to  why  she  has  been  brought 
into  the  confidence  of  these  people.  Discretion  is  very  im- 
portant to  them,  so  she  has  remained  mysterious." 

But  what,  exactly,  might  there  be  to  know?  Casares  grew 
up  in  Coral  Gables,  "the  Beverly  Hills  of  Miami."  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  multimillionaire  Cuban  construc- 
tion baron.  "1  hung  out  with  a  fast 
crowd,"  she  says.  "I  always  felt  really 
comfortable  around  people  who  had 
guns."  By  the  time  she  was  25  she  had 
been  in  drug  rehabilitation  8  to  10  times 
because,  she  says,  of  her  taste  for  "that 
white  Antichrist  substance."  She  also  had 
"a  bunch  of  those— what  do  they  call  it?" 
she  asks  with  a  giggle.  Interventions? 
"Yeah,  yeah  .  .  .  interventions." 

Then,  at  25,  she  decided  to  become  "clean,"  and  even- 
tually focused  on  her  job  as  a  receptionist  at  the  Wilhelmi- 
na  agency  in  Beverly  Hills.  It  was  from  this  semi-glam- 
orous perch  that  she  launched  her  successful  career  as  a 
notable— if  seemingly  unaccomplished— person.  But,  clear- 
ly, she  is  sensitive  to  the  charge  of  being  an 
arriviste,  out  to  get  ahead  by  exploiting  her 
friendships.  "People  say,  'She's  attracted 
to    money.'    But   that's    not    true,"    says 
Casares.  "I  mean,  there's  a  certain  paranoia 
in  my  relationships,  that  "Hollywood  para- 
noia' of  not  trusting  anyone,  but  ...  I  am 
very  protective  of  my  friends.  .  .  .  These 
are  very  special  relationships— they  just 
happen  to  be  with  high-profile  people. 
That's  why  I've  chosen  never  to  exploit 
it."  Goff  agrees  that  she's  been  a  good, 
upstanding  "gal  pal,"  and  points  to  the 
fact  that  she  turned  down  an  offer  to 
be    on    the    cover    of    Out, 
though,  he  adds, 
"I  think  she  rea 
ly  wanted  to  do 
it,  and  I  think  she 
was  worried  about 


wnat     it     woul 

mean  for  her  relationship  with  k.d." 

But  even  Casares  boosters,  such  as 
he   denizens   of  Manhattan's   Cafe 

Tabac.  where  she  is  a  regular  on  Sun- 
day "lesbian  nights,"  sometimes  pause  to  wonder  what 
their  heroine  does  during  the  day— besides  go  on  well-doc- 
umented runs  with  Madonna.  "I've  heard  she's  basically 
into  promoting  events,"  says  one  Tabac  regular,  perhaps  re- 
ferring to  the  benefit  that  Casares  helped  organize  for  Life- 
beat,  the  music  industry's  aids  fund-raising  arm.  "The  prob- 
lem," Casares  says,  "is  that,  obviously,  because  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  Madonna,  someone  as  powerful  and  all-con- 
suming as  she  is,  all  they  see  is  her,  not  me."  Indeed,  she 
winces  detectably  almost  every  time  she  says  Madonna's 
name,  and,  at  one  point,  stops  mid-sentence  to  say,  "I  don't 
want  to  keep  referring  to  her." 

Almost  every  statement  Casares  makes,  in  fact,  is  in- 
dicative of  a  garden -variety  identity  crisis:  "I  feel  like  I 
need  credibility  in  my  life.  ...  I  need  to  be  someone  out- 
side of  being  someone's  friend.  I'm  more  of  a  person  than 
that.  .  .  .  I'm  a  deep  person.  ...  I  think  everybody  has  a 
preconceived  notion  of  what  I'm  about." 

Could  it  be  that  the  cart  has  been  irretrievably  flung  be- 
fore the  horse?  That  the  real  Ingrid  can't  catch  up  to  the 
Iconographic  Ingrid— even  as  she  moves  into  her  third  blis- 
tering ly  empty  (if  highly  enjoyable)  year  of  fame?  "I 
haven't  done  anything  [in  life],"  she  says,  as  if  to  ac- 
knowledge that  all  the  "superstar"  trappings  in  her  life— the 
black  BMW  325is,  the  house  in  Miami,  the  apartment  at 
the  El  Royale  in  L.A.  (where  Jodie  Foster  is  her  neighbor), 
the  Armani,  Calvin  Klein,  and  Donna  Karan  wardrobe,  the 
front-row  seats  at  the  runway  shows,  the  paparazzi  atten- 
tion—have come  too  easily.  As  if  to  acknowledge  that  the 
most  famous  "image  consultant"  on  earth,  paradox  of 
paradoxes,  needs  an  image  of  her  own. 
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Family  Jewels 


I  ^H     ttention,  Ivana.  Joan,  and  other  merchandis- 

I^^H     ing  marqucsus:  make  way  for  the  real  thing. 

f  ^H  Aftei  stints  at  Harrj  Winston  and  Chaumet, 
I  ^B  Countess  Gabriella  Moncada  di  Paterno, 
I  BA  along  with  her  husband.  Count  Alberto  (a 
I  Hi  former  executive  at  De  Beers),  has  created  a 
collection  of  semi-precious  jewelry  that  has  made  a  grand 
splash  on  the  British  home-shopping  scene.  The  hot-sell- 
ing accessories—made  of  sterling  silver  dipped  in  18-karat 
gold  -are  sold  through  British  QVC  and  a  catalogue  to 
be  distributed  in  the  U.S.  this  spring. 

The  32-year-old  countess  designs  the  jewelry  with 
Italian  artisans  in  Vicenza,  updating  family  heirlooms— 
and  there's  a  lot  of  family  to  choose  from.  Alberto's  her- 
itage dates  back  to  the  10th  century:  some  ancestors 
were  from  the  Patrizi  family,  who  spawned  several  car- 
dinals and  were  patrons  of  Caravaggio,  while  others 
were  from  a  grandee  family  of  Spain  who  conquered 
Sicily  for  the  King  of  Aragon  in  the  13th  century.  Ga- 
briella is  from  the  Berlucchi  wine  family  from  Northern 
Italy  and  the  Lorenzottis  of  Turin.  Yet  even  with  all  of 
this  upper-crust  background,  the  countess  firmly  believes 
that  classic,  well-made  accessories  ought  to  be  duplicat- 
ed for  a  less  expensive  market.  "Just  because  someone 
cannot  spend  thousands  of  dollars,"  says  Gabriella, 
"does  not  mean  they  should  look  cheap." 

—SUSAN  KITTEN PLAN 


D.B.  or  not  DM 
Sweeney  juggles  i 

He  can  act* 


Sweeney 


The  Countess  of  QVC: 
Gabriella  Moncada  di  Paterno. 


efore  the  acting  thing  came 
along,  D.  B.  Sweeney's  mas- 
ter plan  had  him  becoming 
"the  third  left  fielder  in 
Fenway  Park  since  World  War  II,"  he 
says.  "It  didn't  work  out."  Boston's  loss 
has  been  Hollywood's  gain.  Since  his  1988  portrayal  of 
"Shoeless"  Joe  Jackson  in  John  Sayles's  Eight  Men 
Out,  the  lanky,  boyish  Sweeney  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  industry's  more  formidable  pinch  hitters.  His  recent 
schedule  has  included  roles  as  varied  as  a  flight  navigator 
in  Memphis  Belle  and  a  Holocaust  researcher  in  Cynthia 
Ozick's  ultra-somber  drama  8/ue  Light  (with  Mercedes 
Ruehl  and  Dianne  Wiest).  This  month,  he  can  be  seen 
co-starring  with  Peter  Falk  in  Roommates,  a  Disney  comedy 
based  on  Max  Apple's  story  about  an  odd-couple 
adoptive  family. 

Sweeney's  versatility  hasn't  always  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed; as  a  student  at  New  York  University  in  the  early  80s,  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  undergraduate  theater  program 
without  being  cast  in  a  single  play.  "The  first  part  I  got  was 
on  Broadway,"  he  says,  referring  to  his  professional  debut  in 
1 983's  Tfie  Caine  Mutiny  Court-Martial.  Even  though  N.Y.U. 
offered  extra  credit  if  he'd  keep  a  diary,  Sweeney  decided 
to  put  his  academic  career  on  hold.  After  all,  when  the  bigs 
call,  does  a  guy  stick  with  his  farm  team?        -RANDALL  SHORT 
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n  his  travels, 


f//ean  Koontz  is  a  lai-out 
uy.  Yes  indeed,  where  TV  signals 
an  t  even  go  and  ears  dare  to  tread, 
lat's  where  you'll  Imd  Dean. 

He  sells  satellite  dishes  to  the 
pks  in  upper  Washington  state. 


■A  nich  takes  him  to  such  out-ot- 
I  -each  places  as  Lost  Creek,  along 
;uch  rocky  byways  as  Pothole  Lane. 

I         With  Dean  on  his  gnarly  road 
ravels,  you'll  hnd  his  Saturn  SL1. 
\nd,  boy,  do  they  go.  They  average 
ibout  250  miles  a  day-  And  last  time 
vve  heard,  they'd  done  about  165,000 
miles.  (Still  155,000  miles  less  than 
we've  tested  them  ourselves.) 

Needless  to  say,  his  customers 
are  always  amazed  at  how  he  gets 
to  them.  So  as  he  takes  out  his 
collapsible  satellite  dish,  he  shows 
oil  his  Saturn.  Not  so  surprisingly, 
in  the  last  couple  years,  Dean's  sold 
'2,07)4  dishes.. .and  six  Saturns. 

Now  Dean  says  he's  going  (or 
500,000  miles.  And  who 
knows  where  he" 


he 

selling  Saturns  by  then.    SATIRIST., 

i  ■ 

"■•i  ■  it  i  1996  Sti SLI  H.S  R  P  fa  lb  I 

Saiui  n SI  I  U  M"  99  i  in  .  . . q  m  ( 

md  optl  mor  Infoi  n i  on  s  itui  nci  ■ 
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satellite  dish  salesman  Dean  Koontz 
has  sold  six  Saturns.  Who  knows 
who  he'll  sell  to  next? 
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Lennon  Lives 


John  Lennon  and 
Yoko  Ono  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  1973. 
from  Sometime  in  New 
York  City. 


It  was  the  70s,"  Bob  Gruen  says.  "I  sold 
a  lot  more  pictures  of  the  Bay  City 
Rollers  than  I  did  of  John  Lennon." 
Yeah,  but  he  took  a  lot  more  of  John 
Lennon.  Lucky  for  him!  In  1971,  Gruen 
photographed  the  newly  migrated 
Lennon  for  a  magazine,  and  before  long 
they  were  pals.  Gruen  kept  his  camera  handy  and  over  the 
course  of  the  next  10  years  took  countless  shots  of  the 
great  man.  The  best  have  just  been  organized  by  him  and  Yoko 
Ono  into  a  lavish,  handbound,  limited-edition  coffee-table  book 
titled  Sometime  in  New  York  City  (Genesis  Publications).  At  $445 


it  costs  more  than  a  corree  table,  but  Sometime  is 
worth  keeping  in  a  safe.  The  photos  have  been  sup- 
plemented with  reminiscences  by  Gruen  and  Ono, 
as  well  as  lots  of  quotes  from  Lennon.  Here's  one: 
"Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King  are  great  examples 
of  fantastic  nonviolents  who  died  violently. ...  I'm  not  sure  what  it 
means  when  you're  such  a  pacifist  that  you  get  shot."  A  tie-in  exhi- 
bition of  Gruen's  work  opens  at  Washington's  Govinda  Gallery 
this  month.  -BILL  FLANAGAN 


March  comes  in 
like    a    rabid 
bond      sales- 
man   with   Bombardiers 
(Random    House),    PO 
BRONSON'S    hilarious 
tale  of  high  finance,  and 
goes  out  like  an  informa- 
tion-superhighway junkie  mainlining 
megabytes  in  Surfing  on  the  Internet 
(Little,  Brown),  by  J.  C.  HERZ. 

And  in  between:  If  only  the  sub- 
jects of  these  biographies  and  mem- 
oirs could  all  be  guests  at  the  same 
fondue   party!    DEIRDRE    BAIR'S 
Anais  Nin  (Putnam)  might  share 
talk  of  sexual  peccadilloes  with 
the  late,  bespectacled  Uber-agent 
SWIFTY  LAZAR,  who  collaborat- 
ed with  ANNETTE  TAPERT  to  cre- 
ate Swifty:  My  Life  and  Good 
Times    (Simon    &    Schuster). 
President  Bill  Clinton,  the  sub- 
ject of  DAVID   MARANISS'S 
First  in  His  Class  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  could  discuss  court- 
room procedures  with  Rum- 
pole   creator   JOHN    MOR- 
TIMER,  who   writes   of  his 
I     own  Old  Bailey  experiences 
in    Murderers    and    Other 
Friends  (Viking).  In  Dreaming 
1     (Random  House),  CAROLYN 


Hot  Type 


SEE  reflects  on  her  family's  history  of  drugs 
and  hard  drinking.  Perhaps  she  would  swap 
family  secrets  with  RICHARD  STERN,  who 
plumbs  the  bond  between  himself  and  a  sister  felled  by  a 
fatal  illness  in  his  memoir,  Sistermony  (Donald  I.  Fine). 

Also  out  this  month:  Professional  amateur  extraordinaire 
GEORGE  PLIMPTON  isolates  the  elusive  X Factor  (Norton) 
winners  seem  to  possess.  DAVID  RIEFF  tells  horrific  tales 
of  the  Bosnian  war  zone  in  Slaughterhouse  (Simon  & 
Schuster).  Neurological  patients  divine  the  secret  of  the 
universe  through  their  disorders  in  OLIVER  SACKS'S  won- 
derful An  Anthropologist  on  Mars  (Knopf).  The  human  dra- 
ma behind  the  death  penalty  is  the  subject  of  DAVID  VON 
DREHLE'S  Among  the  Lowest  of  the  Dead  (Times  Books). 
ENID  NEMY  celebrates  the  bag  lady  of  Budapest  in  Ju- 
dith Leiber:  The  Artful  Handbag  (Abrams).  NICHOLAS  NE- 
GROPONTE  explains  how  the  digital  revolution  is  shaping 
the  future  in  Being  Digital  (Knopf).  Now  I  Know  Every- 
thing (Crown)  is  ANDREW  POSTMAN'S  clever  first  nov- 
el. RUPERT  CHRISTIANSEN'S  Paris  Babylon  (Viking)  re- 
counts the  scandalously  bawdy  glory  days  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune. WILLIAM  H.  GASS  took  30  years  to  deliver  The 
Tunnel  (Knopf).  And  MARK 
LEYNER  downs  bowls  of  Tes- 
tosteroni,  a  testis-shaped  pasta 
favored  by  weight  lifters,  in 
Tooth  Imprints  on  a  Corn  Dog 
(Harmony).— elissa  schappell 


Prodigious  man  of  letters 

John  Mortimer;  Anais  Nin  as  a 

Spanish  dancer:  Po  Branson. 

author  of  Bombardiers. 
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In  Manhattan,  a  shrine 
to  personal  fitness 


i 


The  idea  that  there  were  once  people  in  black-tie 
waltzing  here  thrills  me,"  says  Pat  Manocchia,  who 
is  wearing  black  spandex  and  standing  in  the  center 
of  what  was  once  the  vast  neo-Gothic  ballroom  of 
New  York's  Hotel  des  Artistes.  Now,  after  four  years 
of  planning  and  $2.75  million  in  renovations,  this 
cavernous  space,  where  champagne  and  "The  Blue 
Danube"  once  flowed  freely,  has  been  transformed 
into  New  York's  foremost  shrine  to  ascetic  realism. 
La  Palestra— or  the  Arena— which  opens  this 
month,  is  a  lavish  boutique  gymnasium  that  is  am- 
bitious in  both  its  architecture  and  concept.  "This  is  a  place  for 
preventative  medicine,"  emphasizes  Manocchia,  the  33-year-old 
mastermind  behind  it,  who  has  been  personal  trainer  to  John 
F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  Madonna,  Lee  Radziwill,  and  Kelly  Klein. 
And,  as  if  to  prove  his  point,  he  makes  clients  give  up  a  vial 
of  blood  and  submit  to  a  psychological  exam  before  forking  over 
their  $7,000  in  fees.  "The  place  is  set  up  like  a  university,"  he 
ays.  "It's  run  on  semesters.  You  must  do  supervised  exercise  52 
times  a  year.  If  not,  you're  out.  We  drop  you." 

Th ■:■  tough  core  curriculum  also  includes  boxing,  fencing, 
rope  climbing,  and  one  "big  trip"  or  goal  a  year,  such  as  a  trek 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  "The  Greeks,"  says  Manoc- 
chia, "had  it  light.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  And  now, 
at  La  Palestra,  add  to  that  a  sound  checkbook.  — M.T. 
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Photographs  by  SCOTT  FRANCES 
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^^A  tanding,  David  [ves  is  about  six  feet  tall,  more 

mh    ^H  bone  than  flesh    Sitting,  he  appeal's  to  be  an) 

■         -  I  size  at  all,  angles  everywhere.  The  head  alone  is 

^H    ^m  a  Picasso:  gra)  hair  parted  at  the  center,  a  sharp, 

^^^^    bent  triangle  of  a  nose,  large  and  oval  ears. 

His  evening  of  six  one-act  plays,  All  in  the  Timing,  is  a 
wild  success  Off  Broadway.  Among  other  things,  it  deals 
with  three  monkeys,  made  to  bang  away  at  typewriters  ran- 
domly until  they  produce  Hamlet,  and  Leon  Trotsky  in  ex- 
ile, wandering  around  with  a  mountaineer's  ax  stuck  in  his 
head.  Ives  describes  his  plays  as  "optimistic."  So,  where's  the 
optimism  in  all  this? 

"People  overcome  insuperable  difficulties,"  the  44-year- 
old  playwright  says.  "You  do,  after  much  stumbling  around, 
get  to  write  Hamlet.  As  Trotsky,  you  do  get  to  see  your 
own  death  from  the  outside." 

When  he  was  16,  Ives  saw  Hume  Cronyn  and  Jessica  Tandy 
in  the  national  tour  of  Albee's  A  Delicate  Balance.  He  found 
it  was  so  exciting  it  was  like  "riding  a  roller  coaster."  He  end- 
ed up  at  the  Yale  School  of  Drama,  writing  "dauntingly  dark" 


plays,  after  a  stint  as  a  junior  editor  at  Foreign  Affairs.  "I 
thought  I  was  Dostoyevsky,"  he  says  of  his  early  work.  He 
discovered  his  comic  talent  about  eight  years  ago,  at  the  same 
time  he  met  the  woman  he's  been  seeing  ever  since.  When  the 
coincidence  is  pointed  out,  Ives  pretends  to  discover  a  light- 
bulb  over  his  head.  "Do  you  possibly  think  .  .  .  ?"  he  asks. 

Ives's  new  play,  Don  Juan  in  Chicago,  is  set  to  open  on 
March  1  at  Primary  Stages  Company,  Inc.,  in  New  York.  In 
this  version  the  legendary  lover  makes  a  bargain  with 
Mephistopheles  to  trade  his  soul  for  immortality.  The  catch  is 
that  Don  Juan  has  to  sleep  with  a  different  woman  every 
night  of  his  immortal  life. 

Ives  is  aiming  to  address  such  large  issues  as  "the  meaning 
of  life"  in  Don  Juan,  even  though  it  runs  mainly  on  laughs 
and  language.  Ives  worries  when  people  compliment  him  on 
his  language— "It's  like  talking  about  a  baker  and  his  dough"- 
but  is  happy  to  be  reminded  of  language's  civilizing  effect. 

"Theater  is  an  art  because  it  demands  imaginative  em- 
pathy with  other  human  beings.  That,  to  me,  is  civilization 
in  miniature." 
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Vighl-liibli!  Reading 


Tatum  O'Neal,  at  trt  i  i 

The  Complete  Poems,  by  .  \nne  Sexton 

(Houghton  Mifflin)  "I'm  inten  tied 

in  poetry  and  women  poets 

in  particular— especially  Anne  Sexton, 

who  broke  nen  ground." 


Adam  Ant,  musician: 

Nine  Lives,  by  Lynn  Snowden  (Norton). 

"A  beautifully  written,  humorous, 

sexy  behind-the-scenes  look  at  nine 

different  jobs. " 


Katie  Ford,  ident 

Alex,  by  Dodie  Kazanjian  and  Calvin  Tomkim 

•  K  nopf)    "It  details  the  life  of  the 

charming  Mr.  Liberman,  who  was  teminal 

in  the  fashion-magazine  world." 


Lucky  Chang 


hen  Chang-rae  Lee  was  five,  he  de- 
bated changing  his  name  to  something 
with  an  "American"  ring  to  it— Chuck, 
maybe,  or  Tom  Seaver  (the  year  was 
1970).  "It  was  my  mother's  idea,"  Lee 
says,  cringing  a  little.  "We'd  emigrat- 
ed from  Korea  two  years  earlier,  and 
she  wanted  me  to  assimilate."  She 
needn't  have  worried:  her  son  thrived 
in  the  U.S.,  graduating  from  Yale  and 
working  on  Wall  Street  before  deliver- 
ing this  month,  at  29,  one  of  the  year's  most  provocative 
and  deeply  felt  first  novels.  Native  Speaker  (Riverhead 
Books).  As  with  Seaver,  Lee's  aim  feels  unerringly  true. 
Native  Speaker  is  a  shrewd  cross-cultural  spy  story  about 
a  young  Korean  American,  Henry  Park.  A  searing  por- 
trait of  the  immigrant  experience,  the  novel  has  the  on- 
rushing  brio  of  Paul  Auster's  best  work,  particularly 
when  Park's  cultural  allegiances  are  tested. 

Lee's  own  allegiances  remain  happily  fractured.  He 
teaches  creative  writing  at  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
Eugene,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Michelle,  and  is  at 
work  on  a  second  novel,  about  the  Korean  "comfort 
women"  of  World  War  II.  But  he  returns  often  to  New 
York,  his  childhood  home,  and  Korea  is  never  far  from 
his  mind.  "I  feel  a  peace  there  that  I  never  quite  fee 
here,"  Lee  says,  although  he  wishes  be. were  more  fluent 
in  his  native  tongue.  "The  fust  lesson  m  any  culture  is: 
language  is  everything."  dwighi  garner 
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Pure  Crewdsnn 


A  photographer 
and  the  thrill 
of  the  haunt 


Clockwise  from 

bottom  right  .photographer 

Gregory  Crewdson; 

Untitled,  1994;  Untitled. 

1994;  Untitled,  1993. 


Picture  this:  a  trio  of  birds  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  a  circle  of 
eggs,  dozens  of  butterflies 
clinging  to  long  braids  of  hu- 
man hair  hanging  in  the  forest 
like  vines,  an  excessively  floral  altar  to  two  dead 
birds  built  deep  in  the  woods  with  blue  Christmas- 
tree  lights  and  a  squirrel  bearing  witness.  Heir  to 
Hitchcock,  David  Cronenberg,  and  Raymond  Car- 
ver, 32-year-old  photographer  Gregory  Crewdson  spends 
weeks  at  a  time  holed  up  in  his  Brooklyn  studio  obsessively 
building  the  highly  detailed  psycho-dioramas  that  are  the  set 
pieces  lor  his  photographs— realer-than -real  landscapes,  para- 
normal scenarios  where  the  natural  world  collides  with  the 
facade  of  family  life  and,  with  a  nearly  hallucinogenic  burst  of 


color,  blooms  into  an  uncanny  vision  of  the  familiar  gone  awry. 
Crewdson,  who  teaches  at  Yale  and  is  a  contributing 
editor  at  the  photography  magazine  Blind  Spot,  has  recent- 
ly completed  a  stunning  new  body  of  work  which  will  be 
seen  this  month  in  three  simultaneous  solo  shows:  at 
Luhring  Augustine  in  New  York,  Ruth  Bloom  in  Santa 
Monica,  and  London's  hottest  gallery,  Jay  Jopling's  White 
Cube.  "My  photographs  can  be  disturbing  and  horrific,,,  he 
explains,  "but  it  is  equally  important 
to  me  to  make  the  most  beautiful 
photograph  I  can."  His  poetic  view 
evokes  the  melancholy  and  macabre 
sensations  of  the  tainted  Technicol- 
or and  proudly  plastic  moments  that 
define  his  generation,  expanding  on 
the  uniquely  suburban  American 
mythology  of  home  and  family— an 
especially  interesting  view  given  that 
he  has  never  lived  in  the  suburbs. 
"Since  I  am  alienated  from  that 
landscape,  I  view  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  awe,"  he  observes. 

The  amount  of  man-made  mate- 
rial used  to  create  his  seemingly 
natural  settings  is  significant. 
Crewdson's  20-by-20-by-10-feet  dio- 
ramas are  laboriously  crafted,  with 
houses  made  from  foam,  papier-mache  mountains,  trees 
turned  from  twigs  and  dried  flowers,  and  animals  that 
range  from  abandoned  examples  of  taxidermy  found  at 
flea  markets  to  hundreds  of  live  worms  FedEx'd  in  by 
an  Ohio  company.  "I  see  myself  as  working  within  the  tra- 
dition of  photographers  interested  in  reinventing  the 
American  landscape— Walker  Evans,  William  Eggleston. 
and  so  on,"  he  says.  "It  is  my  desire  to  build  a  world  as 
highly  detailed  as  possible,  combining  nature  and  artifice 
into  a  believable  fiction."  —A.  M.  HOMES 
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Frangelico!  Translated  directly  from  the  Italian. 
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A  good  lift: 
Robert  Wagner. 


Hair  shirt: 
Jack  Nicholson 
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Anne  Bass 

ready  to  negotiate 

with  moguls. 
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Aspen  holiday 
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Barbi  Benton 
makes  a  beeline  for 
•His  Diller  at  the 
ning  of 
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hat  nettlesome  boycott  of  Col- 
orado a  distant  memory,  As- 
pen was  back  in  business  this 
past  holiday  season— once 
again  a  polar-white,  celebrity- 
studded  Aaron  Spelling- 
scape  of  ermine  and  Lear  jets 
and  Barbi  Benton  and  dozens 
more  snow  bunnies  with  first 
names  ending  in  i.  Daytime  stargazers 
looked  to  the  skies  above  Ajax  Moun- 
tain and  saw  the  likes  of  R.  J.  Wagner 
riding  the  lift  to  the  summit.  Luxe  shop- 
pers took  in  the  new  Chanel  and  DKNY 
boutiques.  Foodies  discovered  Ajax 
Tavern.  And  some  people  even  skied. 

Photographs  by  DAFYDD  JONES 
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Private  birds  wait 
the  Aspen  airport. 


Canvassing 
the  slopes: 
Artist  Jennifer 
Bartlett. 
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lity  years  ago 

some  of  the  workfs  great 

art  treasures  disappeared  behind 

the  Iron  Curtain.  Confiscated  from  German 
collections  by  Joseph  Stalin  s  so-called  trophy  brigades  at  the  end 

of  World  War  II,  this  vast  trove  included  paintings  by  Manet,  Renoir,  Gauguin, 
Cezanne,  Picasso,  and  Matisse — along  with  countless  rare  books,  manuscripts,  and 
priceless  archaeological  finds.  This  month,  after  being  locked  away  in  Soviet  vaults 
for  half  a  century,  the  first  of  these  long-believed-lost  masterpieces  go  on  display  at 
the  Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg — the  former  czarist  palace  that  is  truly  as  monumental 
as  any  of  the  paintings  themselves.  In  this  special  21-page  preview,  Vanity  Fair 
presents  a  first-time  look  at  the  collection,  while  ROD  MACLEISH  tells  the  epic  tale 
of  how  the  cache  was  snatched  from  Nazi  Germany  and  the  historic  maneuvering 
that  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  art  exhibitions  of  the  20th  century. 


.aperaa  Mahana  i  Late  Afternoon),  Paul  Gauguin, 
1892  (oil  on  canvas,  28 X  in  bj  J8X  in.);  originally  from  the  collection 
of  Otto  Krebs,  Holzdorf,  Germam 
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The  Lost  Masterpieces 
of  the  Hermitage 


1 


.  luir  ilc  la  (  mit  hi  lie 

r\  ist-niiiii  I  i  |n>  and  Hi* 

Daughters  (  rossiug 

I  lit-  I'lacc  il«  la  (  oncordc), 

I  ilgur  Di-Kas.  1X75 

(oil  on  canvas.  MIA  in.  b> 

46'/.  in):  originall)  from  Ihc 

t.erslcnbcrg/Scharl 

collection,  Berlin.  One  of  tin 

most  unusual  portraits 

in  Hit  Degas  ocuvre, 

tmcorde  is  representative  of 

the  Parisian  scenes  which 

occupied  the  Impressionists 

during  the  1870s, 

but  is  remarkable  for  its 

lively  immediacy. 


Art  historians  may  rank  the  Hermitage  exhibition  as 


. 


urir:  :■:■:■:.:: 


cold  day  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg; outside  the 
Hermitage  the  sky 
is  low,  and  sporadic 
gusts  of  wind  send 
splatters  of  rain 
across  the  Neva 
River  as  it  flows 
through  the  city  be- 
tween stone  embankments.  The  van- 
quished past  is  everywhere  here  in 
this  city,  which,  reckoned  Peter  the 
Great,  claimed  the  lives  of  more  than 
100,000  serfs  and  indentured  craftsmen 
during  its  construction. 

Inside,  the  glow  of  imperial  splen- 
dor radiates  through  the  Winter  Palace, 
the  oldest  of  the  great  museum's  five 
building1.  The  home  of  Russia's  czars 
until   1917.  when  the  last  of  them— 


All  paintings  reproduced  through  arrangement  with 
Harry  N.  Abrams.  Inc.,  which  will  publish  Hidden 
Treasures  Revealed  on  March  30  in  conjunction  with 
the  opening  of  the  Hermitage  exhibition. 
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amiable,  hapless  Nicholas  II— was  over- 
thrown, the  palace  is  a  monument  to 
the  art  inside  and  to  the  self-indulgence 
of  its  former  occupants. 

The  Winter  Palace's  1,050  rooms, 
many  lit  by  huge  crystal  chandeliers, 
are  connected  by  grand,  tapestry-lined 
hallways  to  117  ornate  staircases,  and 
to  reception  chambers  where  mala- 
chite vases  taller  than  a  man  stand 
among  superb  pictures  and  master- 
pieces of  the  furniture-maker's  craft. 

This  month  the  palace's  immense 
(12,716  square  feet)  Nikolayevsky  Hall 
is  the  site  of  an  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion of  74  French  Impressionist  and 
Post-Impressionist  pictures  which  have 
been  unseen  by  the  world  for  a  half- 
century.  The  paintings  are  only  part 
of  a  vast  trove  of  canvases,  archae- 
ological finds,  books,  and  rare  manu- 
scripts—two million  objects  in  all- 
taken  from  museums,  galleries,  and  Ger- 
man collections  by  Soviet-army  trophy 
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brigades,  which  raided  the  blasted  ru- 
ins of  Hitler's  Germany  after  World 
War  II.  The  booty  was  transported  back 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  Stalin  ordered 
it  all  locked  away  in  museum  vaults 
and  libraries. 

The  exhibition  will  include  paint- 
ings and  pastels  by  Manet,  Renoir, 
Pissarro,  Gauguin,  Cezanne,  Picasso, 
and  Matisse,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
other  grand  masters  from  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  It  is  the 
most  important  show  of  French  Im- 
pressionism and  Post-Impressionism 
in  decades.  Because  of  the  fresh  im- 
pact of  these  works,  which  were  once 
presumed  lost  or  destroyed  in  the 
war,  art  historians  may  ultimately 
rank  the  Hermitage  exhibition  as  the 
most  important  of  its  genre  since  the 
New  York  Armory  Show  of  1913,  where 
modern  European  painting  was  intro- 
duced to  a  somewhat  hostile  Ameri- 
can public. 


ifst  important  of  its  genre  since  the  Armory  Show  of  1913. 
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Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg 
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gau-  the  Hermitage  its  name  and 

began  to  acquire  the  art  that 
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Mikhail  Piotrovski,  director  of  the 
Hermitage  for  the  past  two  years,  feels— 
as  most  Russians  seem  to  feel— that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  justified  in  tak- 
ing what  was  called  Trophy  Art  from 
Germany  in  1945.  "1  do  not  consid- 
er it  a  sin  that  art  was  taken  away 
from  Germany,"  Piotrovski  says.  "The 
sin  was  to  conceal  it  from  people  for 
so  long." 

The  Hermitage  and  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Culture  first  planned  the 
Trophy  Art  exhibition  in  1993.  "This 
exhibition  plan  was  made  ...  to 
show  that  after  all  these  years  of  se- 
crets and  isolation— we  are  now  an 
open  society,  and  want  to  be  seen  as 
part  ol'  the  world  community,"  Pio- 
trovski told  The  Washington  Post 
during  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
last   fall. 

Piotrovski  is  a  slight,  dark-haired 
in. in  of  50  whose  father  was  director 
oi  the  Hermitage  for  26  years  before 


him.  Piotrovski  began  his  education 
in  the  museum  when  he  was  10  years 
old.  His  precise  manner  turns  pas- 
sionate when  he  speaks  of  the  Rus- 
so-German  dispute  over  the  $6.3 
billion  (German  estimate)  worth  of 
art  looted  from  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany.  "World  War  II  was  a  very 
special  war  which  had  the  goal  of 
annihilation,"  Piotrovski  says.  "We  are 
not  on  the  same  level  as  the  Ger- 
mans. They  wanted  to  destroy  our 
culture  and  our  nation.  We  went  to 
Germany  only  after  the  victory.  .  .  . 
We  had  a  lot  of  things  destroyed,  and 
it  is  for  this  that  we  must  be  moral K 
compensated." 

A  lor  of  things  destroyed 

That  is  one  man's  understatement 
o\~  the  extraordinary  losses  suffered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  between  the 
Na/i  invasion  of  June  1941  and  the 
Germans'  final  retreat  in  1944.  The 
Trophy  Art  is  a  controversy  left  over 


from  those  terrible  years,  but  its 
impact  is  increased  by  the  compli- 
cations of  contemporary  Russian 
politics.  The  presence  of  the  art  re- 
minds Russians  of  the  glories  of  the 
past,  and  inflames  the  country's  de- 
spair over  its  reduced  role  in  the 
world. 

For  decades,  the  Trophy  Art  hid- 
den away  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  a  state 
secret.  Mikhail  Piotrovski  saw  the  Ger- 
man loot  stored  in  his  museum  only 
when  he  became  deputy  director  of 
the  Hermitage  in  1991.  Although  he 
is  the  current  co-chairman  of  a  ne- 
gotiating commission  composed  of 
five  German  and  five  Russian  muse- 
um directors,  he  is  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  the  talks  between 
the  two  countries.  Russian  museums 
arc  simply  custodians  of  the  German 
art,  he  says.  "Whether  some  of 
it  will  eventually  go  back  to  Ger- 
many  is   not   for  us   to  decide."   he 
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gneurs 
Pltin  Mr).  I'auK  e/annt. 
1890-91  (oil  on  can* as. 
21  •  in.  b>  26    in.): 
Il>  Irom  the  collection 
)Uo  Krtbs.  Ilol/dorf. 
>an>.  One  of  tht  finest 
of  C  e/annt's  nearh 
2nd  painting*  of  bathers. > 
tht  work  i-.  an  homage  to  old 
matters  such  as  Titian  and 
* "  and  a  challenge  to  the 
formal,  idealized  nudes 
of  his  more  cumtniion.il 
contemporaries. 


says   "It  if  foi  ill1'  I  i  •■■  to  det  idc 
govei  amenl . 

To  make  war  i^  l<>  lake  booty 
Alexander  the  Great's  armies  plun- 
dered cities  from  Persia  i<>  the  In- 
dus River  Napoleon  made  oil  with 
German  and  Italian  masterpieces 
for  his  family  and  the  museums  ol 
France.  But  never  has  the  looting  ol 
art  been  carried  out  on  such  an  epic 
scale  as  that  of  the  Nazis  and,  later, 
the  retaliating  armies  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  all  began  in  the  first,  dark  hours 
of  June  22,  1941.  Heavy  bombers 
of  the  German  Luftwaffe  roared 
across  the  black  sky  over  the  west- 
ern borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  began  dumping  their  loads 
on  every  village,  town,  and  city 
within  their  fuel  range. 
On  the  ground  below,  legions 
of  German  tanks  rumbled  their  way 
into  the  U.S.S.R.,  blasting  cannon  fire 
at  everything  that  got  in  their  way. 

Less  than  two  years  before,  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  had  signed 
a  nonaggression  pact;  the  Soviet  Union 
was  unprepared  for  the  German  on- 
slaught. While  it  scrambled  to  mobi- 
lize, the  Nazi  blitzkrieg  hurtled  deeper 
into  Soviet  territory.  Within  weeks 
the  Germans  had  overrun  most  of 
Lithuania  and  Latvia,  pushed  to  with- 
in 100  miles  of  Leningrad,  captured 
Minsk,  and  begun  penetrating  the 
Ukraine. 

Hitler's  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
driven  by  several  motives.  First  and 
foremost,  the  Fiihrer  wanted  Lebens- 
raum— living  space— for  the  German  na- 
tion. He  ordered  that  all  Russian 
Jews  and  Communists  be  shot  the 
moment  their  ethnic  or  political  iden- 
tities were  established.  Slavs  would 
be  starved  to  death  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Russian-hating  Ukraini- 
ans, who,  some  Nazi  leaders  believed, 
would  be  useful  in  helping  to  over- 
throw Stalin  and  kill  Jews.  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  were  to  be  flattened 
so  that  any  surviving  SIa\s.  Jews.  Com- 
munists, or  other  undesirables  would 
be  forced  to  move  east  to  Siberia. 
After  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  con- 
quered, German  settlers  would  move 
into  its  drastically  depopulated  cities, 
towns,  and  countryside,  making  it  all 
a  part  ol'  the  expanded  fatherland 
A  secondary,  if  less  apocalyptic,  \ 
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objective  was  to  strip  the  Soviet  Union's 
museums,  palaces,  and  galleries  of  art. 
Hitler  appointed  Dr.  Hans  Posse,  a 
former  director  of  Dresden's  principal 
gallery,  to  gather  art  for  a  great  mu- 
seum that  the  Fuhrer  planned  to  build 
in  Linz,  Austria,  where  he  had  spent 
part  of  his  childhood.  Other  groups  of 
art  plunderers  followed  the  German 
armies,  some  searching  out  masterpieces 
for  Hitler's  personal  collection.  (In 
The  Rape  of  Europa,  Lynn  H.  Nicholas 
describes  the  activities  of  the  German 
art  plunderers  in  full  detail.) 

Of  all  the  Soviet  Union's  museums, 
the  Hermitage  was  the  prize  most  ea- 
gerly anticipated  by  Germany's  offi- 
cial art  thieves. 

t  had  been  emptied  twice  be- 
fore—during Napoleon's  invasion 
of  imperial  Russia  in  1812  and  at 
the  onset  of  World  War  I.  As  the 
Wehrmacht  fought  its  way  to- 
ward Leningrad  in  the  summer 
of  1941,  the  Hermitage's  staff  and 
a  corps  of  volunteers  packed  and 
crated  the  most  valuable  of  the 
museum's  two  and  a  half  million  ob- 
jects—priceless paintings,  porcelain, 
medals,  glass,  coins,  imperial  jewel- 
ry, and  furniture.  As  the  Luftwaffe 
strafed  and  bombed,  two  trainloads 
of  Hermitage  treasures  were  taken 
from  the  city.  Their  destinations  were 
so  secret  that  even  the  engineers 
weren't  told  where  they  were  going 
until  they  were  well  en  route.  Before 
a  third  train  could  leave,  the  Ger- 
mans completely  surrounded  Lenin- 
grad and  a  siege  of  nearly  900  days 
began.  During  those  30  terrible  months 
the  Hermitage  was  hit  by  bombs  and 
artillery  shells  32  times. 

The  Germans  never  captured  Mos- 
cow or  Leningrad.  What  remained  in 
the  Hermitage  and  the  Soviet  capi- 
tal's Pushkin  and  other  museums  was 
thus  spared  plundering  by  the  Nazis. 
But  in  other  cities— Kiev,  Minsk,  Khar- 
kov, Smolensk,  Novgorod— as  well  as 
in  many  czarist-era  palaces  convert- 
ed by  the  Communists  into  muse- 
ums, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
paintings,  items  of  furniture,  icons, 
tapestries,  sets  of  silver,  china,  sculp- 
tures, books,  and  archives  were  ripped 
off  walls,  out  of  libraries  and  show- 
cases, and  sent  to  Germany  by  train 
and  truck.  What  the  Nazis  didn't 
want   was  often   burned,   drenched 
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.  nteiiorwith Two  Figures 
(Interieur  avee  Deux  Personnages), 
Edgar  Degas,  circa  1869  (oil  on  Canvas, 
23'/<  in.  by  28%  in.);  «rigjnal%from 
the  collection  of- Friedrieh;|gie|riens,  Berlin. 
The  couple  is  dressed  for  the  outdoors, 
but  is  shown  inside  what  appears  to 
be  a  boud»ir,  perhaps  waiting  to  depart 
or  having  just  arrived.  We  see  then!  looking 
Way  from  each  other,  a  decision  which 
adds  to  the  painting's  enigmatic  mood. 
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with  water,  or  simply  trampled  under- 
fool  into  splinters,  r.i^'s  and  muddy 
clots. 

(/rand  estates  around  Leningrad 
were  looted,  then  burned  or  blown 
up.  The  chapel  of  Catherine  the  (/real's 
summer  palace  in  the  village  of  Pushkin 
was  used  by  the  Germans  as  a  mo- 
torcycle garage. 
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Hitler  had  expected  the  Soviet 
Union  to  capitulate  before 
the  end  of  1941,  but  in  1943 
the  tide  of  the  war  turned. 
When  one  Nazi  army,  the 
Sixth,  surrendered  at  Stalin- 
grad, the  German  troops  were 
driven  west  and  wreaked  hav- 
oc as  they  went. 
By  January  1945,  Soviet  armies  were 
swarming  across  eastern  Germany  while 
the  Western  Allies  fought  their  way 
into  the  western  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try. The  final  attack  on  Berlin  began. 
In  retaliation  for  what  the  Russians 
had  suffered  at  Leningrad  and  Stalin- 
grad, Soviet  troops  bombed  and  blast- 
ed the  old  German  capital  with  special 
relish.  As  Stalin's  armies  entered  Berlin, 
Hitler  committed  suicide  on  April  30. 
The  war  ended  on  May  8,  1945. 

In  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany,  the 
plundering  process  went  into  reverse. 
After  the  Allies  gained  air  superiority 
in  1944,  the  Germans  built  climate- 
controlled  mine  shafts  and  dug  bunkers 
and  tunnels,  which  were  used  to  hide 
and  protect  objects  from  their  muse- 
ums as  well  as  the  art  they  had  loot- 
ed from  other  countries.  In  1945  the 
Soviet  army's  trophy  brigades  found 
the  underground  hiding  places  and  a 
cache  of  art  hidden  beneath  a  towrer 
at  the  Berlin  zoo. 

Soviet  general  Vasily  Chuikov  took 
over  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  German 
industrialist  named  Otto  Krebs  as  a 
regional  command  headquarters.  Nine- 
ty-eight French  Impressionist  and  Post- 
Impressionist  paintings  were  discovered 
in  a  safe  room.  A  large  number  of 
pictures  in  the  current  Hermitage  ex- 
hibition come  from  the  Krebs  collec- 
tion. But  little  has  been  discovered 
about  Krebs  himself. 

Through  the  rest  of  1945  and  1946, 
Stalin's  trophy  brigades  plundered  mu- 
seums and  private  collections  in  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Gotha,  Weimar,  and  other  cities 
in  the  Soviet  zone  o(  Germany.  Paint- 
ings, sculptures,  books,  rare  manuscripts. 
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detail  U6m  Still  Life .. 
Coffeepot  (Nature  Morte,  la  Cafetiere), 
Camille  Pissarro*  1900  (oil  on  canvas, 
I  in.  by  25%  in.);  originally  from 
collection  of  Otto  Krebs,  Holzdorf, 
many.  Pissarro  painted  only 
17  still  lifes.  This  one,  included  in  a  solo 
show  at  the  Galerie  Durand-Ruel 
in  Paris  in "1901,  reflects  a  Japanese 
influence,  notable  in  the  treatment 
of  the  fabric  and  lacquered  tray. 
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detail  from 

Phi  l>  iiki  (Two  Sisters), 

Paul  (.auuuin.  IK92 

(oil  on  cant  as,  JS'/.  in.  b> 

2«>  -  in.);  original))  from  the 

collet  lion  or  Olio  Krcbs. 

I  lol/dorf,  German). 

One  of  Gauguin's  finest 

p;ii nl i n us  or  children. 

/'/'//  Teinu  may  reflect  the 

.artist's  longing  for  his 

daughter.  Pola,  during  his 

residence  in  Tahiti. 


"I  do  not  consider  it  a  sin  that  art  was  taken  away  from 
Germany.  The  sin  was  to  conceal  it  from  people  for  so  lony^ 


architectural  pieces,  figurines  in  terra- 
cotta, drawings,  prints,  and  gems  were 
packed  onto  trains,  transported  back 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  hidden  away 
in  museums,  libraries,  and  vaults. 

With  a  great  whoop  of  propaganda 
in  the  mid-1950s,  Moscow  announced 
that  it  was  returning  more  than  a 
million  objects— including  the  contents 
of  the  Dresden  museum— to  East  Ger- 
many. The  motive  was  political;  East 
Germany  was  being  rewarded  for  sup- 
porting Soviet  policy. 

Aside  from  that  charade,  the  rest  of 
the  German  Trophy  Art  was  kept  hidden 
away  in  Soviet  museums  and  libraries. 
The  few  museum  directors  and  librarians 
who  knew  about  the  German  loot  stored 
in  their  vaults  kept  their  mouths  shut. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  understand 
the  workings  of  Stalin's  mind,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
Trophy  Art  have  long  been  the  subject 
of  political  speculation.  One  fascinat- 
ing theory  has  its  origins  in  the  late  1920s 
and  early  1930s;  during  those  years 
Stalin  ordered  art  sold  to  raise  hard 
currency.  A  former  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  Andrew  Mellon,  bought 
21  old  masters,  including  Raphael's  stun- 
ning Alba  Madonna,  for  only  $7  mil- 
lion. They  later  became  part  of  the 
founding  collection  of  Washington's 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Those  sales  were— and  are— considered 
a  national  disgrace  in  Russia,  even 
though  such  sentiments  couldn't  be  pub- 
licly voiced  during  or  even  after  Sta- 
lin's time.  These  controversial  sales 
may  help  explain  why  the  Trophy  Art 
completely  disappeared  from  public 
view,  its  very  existence  denied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Had  museum  records 
been  produced  for  restitution  talks 
with  the  Germans  or  any  other  rea- 
son, they  might  have  revealed  the  full 
extent  of  Stalin's  plundering  of  his 
own  country's  museums. 

At  any  rate,  most  scholars  and  art 
historians  in  the  West  accepted  that  mas- 
terpieces which  could  no  longer  be  ac- 
counted for  had  perished  in  Allied 
bombing  raids  on  Germany  during  the 
last,  fiery  weeks  of  the  war. 
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Riding  a  train  through  the  pale 
autumn  sunlight  of  the  Rhine 
Valley  from  Frankfurt  to  Bonn 
last  October,  I  remembered  a 
question  that  a  German  diplo- 
mat friend  had  posed  during 
my  years  as  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent: "How  long  does  a 
nation  have  to  repent?" 
If  there  is  an  answer  at  all  it  has  to 
do  with  how  long  the  nation  feels  the 
consequences  of  its  sin— how  long,  in 
other  words,  it  knows  that  somewhere, 
in  some  way,  it  is  not  yet  forgiven. 
Russia  has  not  yet  forgiven  Germany 
for  the  invasion  of  1941.  Dreadful 
memories  still  linger  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union— of  the  sieges  of  Leningrad 
(now  St.  Petersburg)  and  Stalingrad 
(now  Volgograd).  For  Germany  the 
return  of  its  looted  art  would  symbolize 
a  final  act  of  forgiveness  by  the  Rus- 
sians, a  closing  of  the  last  chapter  of 
World  War  II. 

At  the  German  Foreign  Ministry, 
diplomats  say  that  they  consider  rela- 
tions with  Russia  excellent.  Germany 
has  donated  more  than  90  billion  marks 
for  Russian  reform— for  the  salaries  of 
the  Russian  troops  stationed  on  the 
soil  of  what  used  to  be  East  Germany 
and  for  other  aspects  of  the  process  of 
building  a  new  Russia. 

"We  consider  the  art  question  a 
part  of  overall  German -Russian  rela- 
tions," said  Markus  Ederer,  a  Foreign 
Ministry  specialist  on  the  issue.  "The 
Russians  want  to  separate  it  out,  treat 
it  as  an  unrelated  question." 

The  question  of  restitution  of  the 
Trophy  Art  first  came  up  in  1989, 
during  negotiations  for  a  General  Re- 
lations Treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Germany.  Diplomatic  negotia- 
tions have  continued  sporadically.  Pi- 
otrovski's  commission  of  German  and 
Russian  museum  directors  meets  reg- 
ularly to  discuss  the  condition  of  the 
Trophy  Art  objects  and  to  arrange  for 
German  specialists  to  see  them  peri- 
odically. The  museum  directors  don't 
negotiate  the  return  of  anything  to 
Germany.  "For  both  governments  the 
art  itself  is  unimportant,"  said  a  Ger- 
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man  art  historian  who  is  an  adviser 
his  government  and  wishes  to  remaj 
anonymous.  "It  is  a  symbol  of  two  nj 
tional  psychologies." 

The  Germans  insist  that  the  law 
on  their  side;  a  treaty  with  the  Rul 
sians  signed  in  1900  calls  for  the  r\ 
turn  of  all  looted  art.  Article  46  of 
rules  of  land  warfare  drawn  up  at  thl 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  states  thi  1 
"private  property  will  not  be  confn  I 
cated."  Both  Germany  and  Russia  ar 
signatories  to  the  1907  rules.  The  Gei  I 
mans  regard  them  as  binding  law,  th  * 
Russians  as  antique  international  statutes  v 
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Germany  doesn't  want  to  lean  to< 
heavily  on  the  Russians  over  the  art  is 
sue.  The  fear  in  Bonn  is  that  if  se 
verely  pressured  the  Russians  will  breal 
off  negotiations  forever.  The  legal  dis  htm 
cussions  are  conducted  delicately.  "W< 
do  not  present  claims  to  each  other,' 
one  German  diplomat  said.  "Rather 
we  submit  lists  of  each  side's  losses 
Using  this  elaborately  polite  formula,  the 
Germans  claim  they  are  missing  200,00C , 
art  and  archaeological  objects,  two  mil 
lion  books,  including  two  Gutenberg 
Bibles  worth  nearly  $20  million  each 
and  "three  kilometers"  of  archives. 

The  Russians  have  removed  blown - 
up  palaces,  museums,  and  residences 
from  their  catalogue  of  losses  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  They  have 
submitted  a  list  of  nearly  40,000  items  mem 
that  disappeared  between  the  Nazis' 
first  assault  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  final  German  retreat. 

German  analysts  are  aware  of  the 
impassioned  controversy  in  Russia  overdo 
the  Trophy  Art  issue.  "They  feel  cha- 
grined by  their  loss  of  empire,"  a 
Foreign  Ministry  official  said.  "Their 
self-esteem  is  so  low  that  they  ques-k,! 
tion  whether  they  should  give  back  with 
the  art,  which  is  the  last  token  of 
their  victory  in  1945."  One  German 
art  historian  I  spoke  to  applied  the 
same  logic  of  psychological  determin- 
ism to  his  own  nation's  position  on 
the  art  issue;  he  noted  that  the  paint- 
ings and  other  objects  aren't  as  im- 
portant as  the  war  of  50  years  ago  in 
which  they  changed  hands. 
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hove:  Parly  in  the 

Country  at  Berneval 

>iysage  a  Berneval  avec 

Personnages), 

I'ierre-Augustc  Renoir, 

1898  (oil  on  canvas, 

23*  in.  by  28*.  in.); 

originally  from  the 

llection  of  Otto  Krebs, 

Holzdorf.  Germany. 

Right  In  the  Garden 

(Dansle  Jardin), 

'ierre-Auguste  Renoir, 

1885  (oil  on  canvas, 

66'»  in.  by  44'..  in.); 

originally  from 

he  Gerstenberg/Scharf 

collection,  Berlin. 


The  intergovernmental  negotiations  are 
us  itermittent,  and  there  has  been  very 
is  ittle  give  on  either  side.  On  the  day  I 
vas  conducting  interviews  in  Bonn  last 
)ctober,  German  scholars  visiting  Mos- 
ow  were,  for  the  first  time  since  1945, 
>eing  shown  the  so-called  Trojan  Gold, 
i  collection  of  gold  armor  and  arti- 
acts  excavated  from  ancient  cities  by 
he  19th-century  amateur  archaeologist 
ieinrich  Schliemann.  A  businessman 
vith  a  passion  for  Homer,  Schliemann 
Escovered  the  ruins  o\~  Troy  in  1871. 
Soviet  troops  found  Schliemann's  trca- 
;ure  in  the  ruins  of  Berlin.  It  was  tak- 
90  back  to  Moscow  and  secreted  in 
he  vaults  of  the  Pushkin  museum. 

For  a  half-century  the  Soviets  and 
hen  the  Russians  denied  they  had  Schlie- 
nann's  gold  artifacts.  Last  fall  thej   li- 

lally  admitted  the  gold  was  in  Moscow. 
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light:  Still  Life  with 

a  Coffeepot,  Camille  Pissarro. 

(A  detail  from  this  painting 

has  been  reproduced 

on  a  previous  page. )  Below: 

Girl  in  a  Wing  Collar 

(Jeune  Fille  au  Col  Casse,  de  Face), 

Edouard  Manet,  circa  1879-80 

(pastel  on  canvas,  18' j  in. 

by  15'»  in.);  originally  from 

the  collection  of  Otto  Krebs. 

Holzdorf,  Germany. 


Thirty-six  hours  later  I  was 
sitting  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Pio- 
trovski.  During  our  first  meet- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
director  of  the  Hermitage 
had  not  been  disposed  lo  talk 
about  negotiations  with  Ger- 
many. He  had  been  irritated 
by  an  article  in  an  American 
newsmagazine  winch  implied  that  the 
Hermitage   was   staging   the   show    o\ 
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French  Impressionists  and  Post-Im- 
pressionists to  (Inance  repair  work  on 
its  disintegrating  buildings. 

"We  are  charging  nothing  for  this  spe- 
cial exhibition,"  Piotrovski  said.  "Any- 
body who  pays  the  entrance  fee  to  the 
museum  can  go  see  the  Impressionists 
and  Post-Impressionists  at  no  extra  cost." 


Between  600,000  and  700,000  peo- 
ple visit  the  Hermitage  each  year.  "De- 
pending on  the  weather,  conditions 
in  the  country,  and  other  factors,  we 
expect  up  to  one-third  more  than 
usual  in  1995,"  Piotrovski  said. 

I  asked  him  about  the  real,  versus 
the  rumored,  condition  of  the  museum. 


He  laughed.  "It's  about  as  bad  as 
the  Metropolitan  in  New  York.  They 
need  $300  million  also.  There's  noth- 
ing catastrophic,  but  if  we  don't  be- 
gin repairs  now.  there  will  be  a 
catastrophe  in  10  years." 

The  Winter  Palace  was  built  in  the 
1750s  for  Czarina  Elizabeth,  Peter 
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.cclininii  Woman 

'  (Femme  Couchee). 

Gustave"Courbet. 

circa  1865-66  (oil  on 

canvas.  3tK  in.  bv  50\  in.): 

originally  from  the 

collection  of  Bcrnhard 

Koehler.  Berlin. 

Courbet.  a  confirmed 

bachelor,  was  particularly 

attracted  to  redheads 

and  echoed  his  subject's 

hair  color  in  the  tones 

of  foliage  in  the  painting's 

•    background. 


the  Great's  daughter.  As  Catherine 
the  Great  who  ruled  from  1762  to 
1796  began  to  buy  pictures  and  the 
collection  overflowed  the  wall  space 
in  the  Winter  Palace,  she  had  new 
galleries  added  on 

In   the    1  St h   century,   main    great 
European  estates  included  ornate  lit- 


tle buildings  where  servants  couldn't 
overhear  gossip  at  small,  intimate 
gatherings  and  dinner  parties.  They 
were  known  as  "hermitages."  Cather- 
ine gave  the  name  to  her  first  new 
galleries. 

These    and    the    buildings    added 
by  her  successors    most   notably  the 


tyrannical  Nicholas  I  (who  ruled 
from  1825  to  1855)— are  awesome- 
ly grand.  Some  were  explicitly  de- 
signed for  particular  displays:  there 
are  walls  of  rose  and  green  mar- 
ble for  galleries  exhibiting  white  Riv 
man  statuary;  there  are  immense, 
high-ceilinged  galleries  for  the  huge 
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ullerinu  ( La  Darkseuse). 
Henri  Matisse,  circa  1927 
(oil  on  cam  as.  25;-  in.  toj  19"-  in.): 
originalh  from  the  collection  of 
Otto  Krebs.  Hol/dorf.  (i^rnianv. 
For  seven  years,  the  model 
Henriette  Darricarrere.  I 
an  aspiring  dancer,  was  \}atisse',svl 
~"  e  informed  the 
y  works  executed 
hat  is  known  as 
.,sse's  Nice  period. 
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I'icasso. 


charcoal,  colored 
gouache,  and 


..  I>>  IVA  in.); 
ally  from  the 
lion  ol 

Krebs,  llol/dorf, 
any.  The  work 
jble  for  the      B| 
sshe  use  of  color 
(I  shawl  and 
ouged  lips),  which 
ids  the-  artist's 


canvases  of  the  17th-  and  18th-cen- 
tury Italian  painters. 

Some  of  the  additions  to  the  Win- 
ter Palace  were  erected  on  the  foun- 
dations of  older  structures,  which,  in 
the  marshy  terrain  of  the  Neva  estu- 
ary, have  shifted  during  nearly  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  There  are  cracks 
in  the  walls  of  some  galleries;  water 
damage  is  evident  in  others.  Sunlight 
falls  on  many  paintings;  some  exhibi- 
tion rooms  are  too  dry  and  need  air- 
conditioning. 

There  is  a  desperate  shortage  of  stor- 
age space.  A  new  building  for  the 
Hermitage  was  being  constructed 
across  the  river  by  the  Ministry  of 
Culture,  but  money  ran  out.  The 
building  stands  unfinished— and  badly 
needed. 

Money  is  in  desperately  short 
supply.  Mikhail  Piotrovski  says 
he  spends  at  least  a  third  of  his 
time  raising  funds  for  the  muse- 
um—a good  deal  of  it  in  com- 
plex negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sian Ministry  of  Culture,  which  ap- 
proves the  Hermitage's  budget,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  is 
supposed  to  provide  the  approved  cash 
but  often  can't. 

UNESCO  is  helping  to  organize 
"Friends  of  the  Hermitage"  associa- 
tions in  several  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  Western  European 
and  American  corporations  give  cash, 
donate  equipment,  and  provide  services 
on  a  partially  pro  bono  basis.  But  it 
is  never  enough. 

The  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Germany  are  a 
tea  dance  compared  with 
the  political  uproar  in  Rus- 
sia itself  over  the  issue. 
"It  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  a  political  discussion 
about  the  Trophy  Art,"  said 
Andrei  Yurkov,  deputy  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  Petersburg  News,  the 
paper  which  broke  the  story  of 
the  French  Impressionist  and  Post- 
Impressionist  exhibition.  (Artnews 
broke  the  story  of  the  existence  of 
the  Trophy  Art  in  1991.) 

Echoing  the  German  foreign  of- 
fice's view  of  his  country,  Yurkov 
said  that  Russia  feels  humiliat- 
ed, sneered  at.  Japan  is  pressing  its 
claims  to  the  Kuril  Islands  off  Rus- 


sia's Pacific  coast;  Estonia  wants  vast 
stretches  of  western  Russia.  "Our 
principal  exports  are  raw  materials," 
Yurkov  added,  "which  is  our  main 
national  treasure.  Russian  know-how 
is  degraded." 

In  such  an  emotional  climate, 
Russian  nationalism,  which  anes- 
thetizes humiliation,  runs  rampant. 
Last  June  the  minister  of  culture, 
Evgeny  Sidorov,  was  burned  in  ef- 
figy during  two  days  of  demon- 
strations by  right-wing  mobs  in 
Moscow.  He  was  suspected  of  not 
being  tough  enough  on  the  art  ques- 
tion. 

"Restitution"  is  becoming  a  dirty  ^ 
word  in  discussions  about  the  Ger- 
man-art issue.  "It  implies  we  did  some-  % 
thing  wrong,"  said  Eugenia  Makarova, 
a  senior  librarian  at  the  Hermitage, 
"something  we  should  make  amends 
for.  We  didn't." 

The  Russian  government's  Insti- 
tute of  State  and  Law— a  division  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences— has  issued 
a  document  declaring  that  the  seizure 
of  German  treasures  in  1945  was  le- 
gal because  everybody  else  was  do- 
ing it.  Besides,  the  institute  added, 
the  four-power  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil recognized  the  issue  of  compen- 
sation. 

If  the  Germans  want  their  art 
given  back  as  a  symbol  of  World 
War  II's  final  end  and  an  end  to 
penance— millions  of  Russians  want 
their  government  to  keep  the  Tro- 
phy Art  so  that  the  war  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Possessed  by  the  great- 
est identity  crisis  of  its  history,  Rus- 
sia needs  national  reassurance.  As 
long  as  it  keeps  the  Trophy  Art, 
the  triumphant  ghost  of  the  war 
in  which  it  suffered,  persevered, 
and  finally  emerged  victorious  will 
linger,  a  specter  of  Russian  great- 
ness. 

On  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the 
Hermitage  to  say  good-bye  to  Dr. 
Piotrovski,  he  turned,  at  last,  to  the 
tangled,  emotional,  and  seemingly 
intractable  standoff  between  Russia 
and  Germany.  "It's  not  easy,"  he 
said.  "If  we  do  a  lot  of  talking  and 
discussion,  I  think  we  will  find  a  so- 
lution which  will  be  good  for  all 
sides  and  many  generations.  I  think 
it  is  possible,  but  it  will  take  a  long 
time."  □ 


.detail  from  The  Bur  Jen 
(Le  Fardeau)/7"/u'  Laundress  (La 
Blanchisseuse),  Honore  Daumier, 
1850-53  (oil  pii  canvas, 
51  %  in.  by  38%  in.);  originally  from  th 
Gersteiiberj»/iScharf  collection, 
Berlin.  The  powerful  emotion  of  the 
subject  and  the  landscape 
reveal  Daumier  at  his  most  Romantic. 
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STAIRMISTRESS 


"Jessica  is  mysterious," 
says  Robert  De  Niro. 
"She's  not  an  easy  person 
to  get  ahold  of." 


Lang  e 


ON 


Life 


Despite  all  we  think  we  know  about  Jessica  Lange,  there  is  something 

about  the  Oscar- winning  actress  that  remains  unknowable. 

Who  is  this  woman  with  the  smoldering  vulnerability  and  the  bittersweet  smile? 

As  Lange  celebrates  her  Golden  Globe  victory  for  Blue  Sky,  and  with 

talk  of  yet  another  Oscar  nomination  in  the  air,  KEVIN  SESSUMS  delves  for 

the  real  story  behind  her  rootlessness,  her  relationship  with  Sam  Shepard, 

and  the  child  she  brought  back  from  Romania 


just  love  the  way  it  feels.  The  way  it  smells,"  Jessica  Lange  tells  me  in 
that  voice  of  hers  that  languishes  in  the  low  country  of  her  throat.  As  we 
settle  in  for  high  tea  on  a  blustery  Manhattan  afternoon,  she  focuses  not 
on  me  but  on  some  memory  that  lingers  on  her  own  horizon.  "I  love 
cemeteries,  and  they  have  great  ones  down  there.  Actually,  if  I  could  live 
anywhere  in  the  States,  that's  where  Ed  choose  to  live."  We  are  talking 
about  New  Orleans,  Lange's  favorite  town  and  the  place  where  Tennessee 
Williams  chose  to  enshrine  his  most  famous  character,  Blanche  DuBois. 
Lange  portrayed  Blanche  in  a  controversial  production  of  A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire  on  Broadway  in  1992  that  co-starred  Alec  Baldwin  as  Stan- 
ley Kowalski.  Taking  another  stab  at  their  roles,  the  two  are  filming  Street- 
car this  month  for  a  CBS  presentation  to  be  broadcast  later  this  year.  "I've 
always  had  this  fascination  with  France  and  French  culture  that  goes  on 
down  in  New  Orleans,"  says  Lange.  "And  yet  it's  not  French    it's  been 

I'hotounmhs  by  ALBERT  WATSON  •  Styled  by  KATK  HARRINGTON 
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mutated  in  a  way  which  makes  it  more  interesting.  You 
got  all  these  weird,  interesting  things  coming  into  it. 
Voodoo.  The  Cajuns.  It's  very  full  of  life  and  mystery." 

"Jessica  is  mysterious,"  says  Robert  De  Niro,  who  has 
worked  with  Lange  twice,  in  Cape  Fear  and  Night  and  the 
City.  "She's  mercurial.  She's  not  an  easy  person  to  get 
ahold  of— which  is,  I  think,  what  is  interesting  about  her." 

Glenn  Jordon,  who  directed  Lange  as  Alexandra  Berg- 
son  in  the  "Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame"  production  of  O  Pi- 
oneers!, based  on  Willa  Cather's  novel,  will  also  direct  her 
in  the  CBS  production  of  Streetcar.  What  qualities  does 
Lange  possess  that  make  her  right  for  two  so  seemingly 
diverse  roles?  "Alexandra  has  great  strength,  which  is 
something  that  Jessica  certainly  has,"  says  Jordon.  "But 
Alexandra  also  has  secret  reserves  of  romance  and  vul- 
nerability, which  is  common  to  both  characters." 

Lange's  rare  appearances  on  television  are  not  for  career 
boosts,  but  for  the  chance  to  do  roles  that  have  emerged 
from  literature  rather  than  from  a  screenwriter's  pitch  in 
a  studio  executive's  office.  Unlike  other  actresses  of  her 
stature  who  have  stumbled  in  their  attempts  to  make 
commercial  fare,  Lange,  now  45,  has  always  kept  her  ca- 
reer character-driven.  Her  Los  Angeles  Film  Critics'  Award 
this  year  for  best  actress  for  her  performance  as  Carly,  a 
nymphomaniacal  and  fiercely  independent  army  wife,  in 
Blue  Sky.  as  well  as  her  Golden  Globe  victory  for 
the  same  role,  has  given  her  an  inside  track  for  her  sixth 
Oscar  bid.  (She  won  the  supporting-actress  Oscar  for 
Tootsie  in  1982,  the  same  year  she  was  nominated  for 
best  actress  for  Frances.  Her  other  best-actress  nomina- 
tions were  for  Country,  which  she  also  produced,  Sweet 
Dreams,  and  Music  Box.)  Her  upcoming  roles  are  in 
Paramount's  Losing  Isaiah,  in  which  she  portrays  a 
woman  who  adopts  an  African -American  baby,  and  in 
MGM's  Rob  Roy,  a  sweeping  epic  set  in  18th-century 
Scotland,  in  which  she  co-stars  as  Liam  Neeson's  love 
interest.  Lange  has  also  optioned,  along  with  Michelle 
Pfeiffer,  the  rights  to  Jane  Smiley 's  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning novel,  A  Thousand  Acres,  and  continues  to  work  on 
the  screenplay  she  is  writing  based  on  Jayne  Anne  Phillips's 
novel  Machine  Dreams.  With  all  this  under  her  profes- 
sional belt,  however,  Lange  was  not  prepared  for  the  rig- 
ors, or  the  critical  drubbing,  she  underwent  during  her 
Broadway  experience  in  Streetcar. 

"The  critics  kind  of  took  me  to  town,"  she  recalls.  "I 
was  naive  enough  to  think  that  the  preview  time  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  rehearsing  in  front  of  an  audience  so 
that  you  could  actually  try  different  things  every  night.  .  .  . 
People  who  came  to  see  a  piece  of  theatrical  perfor- 
mance—like Tallulah  Bankhead— well,  I  couldn't  do  it.  .  .  . 
I'm  sure  it  was  the  worst  fucking  performance  I  did,  that 
night  when  all  the  critics  were  there,"  she  says,  laughing 
at  il  all  now.  "I've  never  loved  a  character  the  way  I  love 
Bk.  he.  even  though  that  part  was  physically  exhausting 
and  motionally  and  mentally  damaging.  ...  I  had  to  real- 
ly figh  to  hold  on  to  my  own  existence.  I'd  wander 
around  ihe  house  at  night.  I  was  living  in  this  strange 
netherwo:  d  of  neither  night  nor  day.  All  I  could  do  was 
lie  in  the    >athtub  for  hours." 


"Does  a  role  have  to  wrench  you  before  you  feel  you' 
done  a  good  job?" 

"I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  probably  so.  What  interests  nl 
is  plumbing  the  depths  of  whatever  darkness  there  is." 

"If  you  hadn't  found  acting,  do  you  think  you  wou| 
have  drowned  in  those  depths?" 

"Yes.  .  .  .  You  know,  there  are  color  snapshots  of  me  tr| 
first  week  back  home  in  Virginia  after  I  had  finished 
run  on  Broadway,"  she  says,  remembering  her  return 
her  family— the  playwright  and  actor  Sam  Shepard,  thel 
two  children,  Hannah,  9,  and  Walker,  7.  and  AlexandrJ 
her  14-year-old  daughter  with  Mikhail  Baryshnikov.  "Thos 
snapshots  are  frightening,"  she  says,  her  laughter  agail 
lilting  up  from  gut  level.  "I  looked  like  I  was  totally  ii[ 
sane.  It  was,  like,  How  did  this  woman  get  let  out  for 
weekend  on  the  farm?" 

Wrapped  in  an  extravaganj 
ly  plush  white  terry-clotl 
bathrobe,  Lange  is  carefu] 
ly  staring  at  herself  in 
mirror  at  Albert  Watson'l 
photo  studio  in  downtowJ 
Manhattan.  Though  her  haijy 
is  still  up  in  big  pink  curlers 
a  mask  of  makeup  has  all 
ready  been  applied  to  her  famous  face.  "Want  some  cofJIJ[| 
fee,  honey?"  she  asks  when  she  sees  me  in  the  mirror 
"I'm  getting  some  for  myself."  She  rises  from  the  chaii 
and,  barefoot,  her  toenails  painted  a  terrific  red,  walks  hip] 
ready  and  road-tested— this  is  a  woman  who  has  caterwauled- 
into  the  kitchen.  A  few  minutes  later,  carrying  a  couple  of 
cups  of  joe  as  expertly  as  Cora  did  in  The  Postman  Al\ 
ways  Rings  Twice,  she  plops  back  down  in  her  chair  anc 
waits  to  be  combed  out  by  her  hairdresser,  an  Austral  iar 
named  Max. 

"Like  my  toenails?"  she  asks.  "I  get  my  fingernails 
done,  too,  when  I  come  up  on  one  of  my  infrequent  trips! 
from  the  farm.   I  just  got  finished  planting  my  springl 
bulbs,  so  I  was  kind  of  a  mess,"  she  confesses,  using  that! 
hillbilly  voice  she  puts  on  when  conjuring  the  rube  sheH 
likes  to  think  resides  somewhere  within  her.  But  a  rubeF 
doesn't  raise  horses  in  Albemarle  County,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's richest  regions,  or  count  Patricia  Kluge  and  Sissy| 
Spacek  among  her  neighbors. 

"Why  don't  we  just  leave  it  like  this  a  bit,"  Max  says| 
as  he  maneuvers  her  curls  carefully  with  his  fingers. 

"Fine  with  me,"  Lange  agrees,  then  moves  closer  to  thel 
mirror.  "God!  I  look  like  an  old  drag  queen!"  she  moans, 
firing  up  a  Marlboro  Light  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair. 
"I  went  to  the  Ready  to  Wear  premiere  last  night,  and 
there  was  a  scene  in  a  drag  bar.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
drag  queen— much  older  now— who  I  used  to  have  such  a 
crush  on  when  I  lived  in  Paris.  What  was  that  bar  every- 
body used  to  go  to,  Max?" 
"The  Palace." 

"The  Palace,''''  she  repeats  reverentially.  "I  had  such  a 
crush  on  that  drag  queen."  Lange  stands  and  lifts  the  col- 
lar of  her  robe  so  that  it  rides  high  on  her  neck.  Walk- 
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UNFILTERED 
LANGE 


"Jessica 

has  a  ferociousness 

about  her,"  says 

Amy  Madigan. 

But  she  also  has  a 

vulnerability." 
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lig  over  to  the  open  window  above  the  studio's  atrium, 
le  draws  deeply  on  her  Marlboro.  One  can  see,  under 
ie  perfectly  applied  makeup,  the  pentimento  ol  Lange's 
ard-living  past  in  the  lay  of  the  lines  that  have  begun  to 
rease  her  face.  She  flicks  her  cigarette  ashes  out  the  win- 
ow  and  watches  them  fall  on  the  giant  sculpture  that 
v'atson  has  had  installed  below.  It  is  an  angel  sculpted  in 
al>,  its  right  wing  broken  and  lying  on  the  ground  by 
s  own  bare  feet.  Lange,  smoke  and  curls  caressing  her 
ice,  contemplates  the  scar  where  once  there  was  a  wing. 

"Are  you  vain?"  I  ask  her  over  lunch  on  another  Man- 
attan  afternoon,  our  conversation  finally  coming  around  to 
ie  aging  process  and  its  effect  on  a  leading  lady's  career. 

"Am  I  vain?"  she  repeats,  picking  at  her  pasta.  "Yeah." 

Critic  Pauline  Kael  once  described  Lange's  face  as  one 
the  camera  yearns  for,"  and  the  lines  that  live  there  now 
ertainly  do  not  make  it  yearn  less,  for  the  landscape  of 
lat  face  has  grown  truer  to  its  beauty  over  the  years,  all 
tie  experiences  mapped  there  now  deepening  the  art  that 
novie  stardom  tends  to  flatten.  Older,  wiser,  Lange  pos- 
esses  a  kind  of  impressionistic  loveliness  that  is  not  only 
arger  than  life  but  also  illuminated  by  it— Lana  if  she  had 
>een  painted  by  Turner. 

I  can  sense  you're  tempted  to  have  a  face-lift,"  I  ven- 
ure,  "but  you're  conflicted." 

'I  am  conflicted,"  she  admits.  "Some  days  I  think,  Oh, 
vhat's  the  big  deal.  But  Sam  thinks  I'm  insane.  He  goes, 
Never  touch  your  face.'" 

"Well,  Sam's  face  has  certainly  been  lived  in.  Life  has 
rampled  its  many  hooves  there." 

"Yeah,  I'm  not  living  with  any  25-year-old  man  that  I've 
got  to  try  and  look  good  for  or  anything.  .  .  .  But  every 
Dnce  in  a  while  you're  walking  down  the  street  and  you 
:atch  a  glimpse  of  yourself  in  a  store  window  and  you 
go,  'Whose  face  is  that?  When  did  all  that  start  to  hap- 
pen?' .  .  .  It's  just  a  very  hard  process  to  watch  yourself 
age.  It's  sad  sometimes." 

"Though  you  like  to  laugh  and  have  a  good  time,  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  deep-seated  sadness  about  you,  Jessica." 

"I  think  I'm  just  sad  by  nature.  I  think  that's  why  I'm 
attracted  to  the  kinds  of  parts  I'm  attracted  to.  Every  one 
of  my  characters  has  at  the  core  a  kind  of  sadness  .  .  .  that 
grieving  for  something  but  you  don't  know  what  it  is." 

A  baby's  squall  blows  through  the  restaurant.  Lange  watch- 
es the  mother  cope,  waits  for  the  cuddle  to  occur. 

"Is  there  a  part  of  your  heart  that  will  always  be  alone?" 
I  ask. 

"Yes." 

"Does  comfort  reside  there?" 

"At  this  point,"  she  says,  her  eyes  now  back  on  her 
own  horizon. 

"How  could  you  feel  so  alone  in  the  bosom  of  your 
family  back  in  Minnesota?  You're  still  close  to  your  moth- 
er, your  brother,  your  two  sisters.  And  how  could  you  feel 
alone  down  in  Virginia  with  three  kids-  running  around?" 

"My  family  back  in  Minnesota  was  all  pretty  wacky," 
she  confesses.  "I  don't  know  if  they  would  have  noticed 
me,  My  best  friend  from  high  school  was  committed  to 
a  mental  hospital  when  she  was   18.  She  always  said  to 


me   dial   it   is  the  family  that   is  cra/y,   the  entire   farruK 
Of  course,  only  one  person  can  serve  the  time 

"I've  always  thought  the  term  committed'  in  that  cir- 
cumstance is  a  lovely  use  of  language,"  I  tell  her  "Isn't 
that  the  one  thing  we  all  long  lor  in  our  lives  to  be  OOTM- 
milted'.' '\o  another  person.  To  our  work.  To  our  art.  What 
are  you  committed  to?  Your  children'.'" 

"Yes." 

"How  about  to  Sam?  I've  heard  that  you  might  be 
breaking  up  after  13  years." 

She  waits  for  the  baby  to  cry  again.  It  doesn't.  "There 
have  always  been  those  rumors,"  she  says. 

"So  as  far  as  you  know,  you're  still  a  couple?" 

"We're  still  a  family." 

"Is  the  commitment  you  two  have  a  physical  one,  as  well 
as  an  emotional  one?  People  do  talk  about  him  as  someone 
who  likes  to  hang  out  in  bars  as  much  for  the  women  as 
for  the  liquor." 

"Oh,  do  they  still  talk  about  that?  Maybe  they  know 
more  than  I  do.  Certainly  he's  not  doing  it  when  he's  with 
me.  I  think  Sam  and  I  will  be  together  forever." 

"No  matter  what  the  behavior?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  hang  around  if  he  were  fucking  some- 
body else." 

"How  about  vice  versa?  You've  obviously  had  chances." 

"Not  me.  It's  been  a  long  time  since  I've  been  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  I've  had  any  temptation.  Any  temptation." 

"You're  not  masochistic  enough,  are  you,  to  say  to  Sam, 
'You  can  go  out  and  sleep  with  other  women  as  long  as 
you  come  home  to  Mama'?" 

"Absolutely  not.  That  crosses  over  a  line.  We  just  have 
to  find  a  way  to  live  in  harmony  as  best  we  can." 

"Come  hell  or  high  water?" 

"I  wouldn't  go  that  far.  There  are  certain  things  that 
would  be  unforgivable." 

"Which  are?" 

Lange's  eyes  narrow.  She  leans  toward  me  over  her  pas- 
ta and,  laughing  in  her  lowest  register,  lets  the  words  roll 
right  in  my  face.  "'Deliberate  cruelty,'"  she  haughtily  de- 
clares, borrowing  from  Blanche  as  she  seeks  that  safety  an 
actress  can  feel  when  filled  with  another's  emotion. 

Jessica  Lange  was  born  in  northern  Minneso- 
ta to  parents  of  Finnish  and  Polish  stock,  and 
her  roots  have  remained  entangled  within  her 
ever  since.  Back  in  that  cold,  kinder  country, 
it  was  Lange's  late  father  who  made  her  feel 
somehow  protected,  and  the  old  man  still  has 
a  grip  on  her,  even  in  death.  "My  father  died 
of  a  stroke,"  she  recalls  quietly.  "I  was  there 
the  moment  the  stroke  hit.  Within  a  week  he 
had  died.  It  was  terrible,  yet  I  was  so  glad  I  was  there  to 
help  with  that  kind  of  transition." 

"Is  your  father  the  key  to  the  men  in  your  life?" 
"The  one  thing  I  do  know  that  I'm  attracted  to  is  cre- 
ative energy,  where  you  just  don't  know  what's  going  to 
happen  from  one  minute  to  another.  And  a  lot  of  this, 
yes,  just  has  to  do  with  conditioning  and  living  with  my 
father,  who  was  a  bigger-than-life  character.  It  wasn't  a 
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manic-depressive  thing.  Emotions  just  moved  through 
him  very  fast.  I  probably  do  go  out  and  look  for  it.  .  .  . 
But  I'm  a  take-no-prisoners  kind  of  gal.  I'm  guilty— what- 
ever has  happened  to  me,  it's  my  doing. 

"The  main  thing  that  I  sensed  back  in  my  childhood 
was  this  inexplicable  yearning  that  I  could  never  satisfy," 
she  continues.  "Even  now  at  times  I  experience  a  terrible 
loneliness  and  isolation.  .  .  .  Oh,  God,  how  I  remember 
that  feeling,  though.  Sitting  on  the  front  steps  on  a  sum- 
mer night  and  hearing  a  lawn  mower  in  the  distance  and 
a  screen  door  slamming  somewhere.  It  would  actually 
make  my  heart  ache." 

"Have  you  made  other  hearts  ache  during  your  life- 
time—or is  it  your  heart  that  gets  broken?"  I  ask,  knowing 
that  her  love  life  has  been  eventful,  involving  not  only 
Shepard  but  also  Paco  Grande,  the  avant-garde  photogra- 
pher and  filmmaker  she  married  and  divorced;  the  late 
choreographer  and  director  Bob  Fosse,  who  cast  her  as  his 
angel  of  death  in  the  autobiographical  All  That  Jazz; 
Baryshnikov;  and  many  less  famous  men.  "Oh,  don't  ask 
me  questions  like  that,"  she  moans,  attempting  to  pout, 
though  she  is  past  her  pouting  prime.  "In  my  youth,  I 
probably  broke  a  few  hearts.  Things  that  were  once  ro- 
mantic or  passionate,  when  one  was  young,  now  seem  kind 
of  mindlessly  cruel.  But  you're  so  reckless  when  you're 
young.  .  .  .  There  have  been  so  many  lives  that  have  begun 
and  ended  within  my  life,"  she  muses.  "I  think  of  them 
not  as  periods  in  my  life  but  as  actual  individual  lifetimes. 
Therefore,  I  never  have  any  kind  of  sense  of  continuity. 
There  were  the  Paris  years.  There  were  the  early  years  on 
the  road  in  the  60s,  the  hippie  years.  They  were  real  po- 
litical. Then  there  were  the  early  years  in  New  York.  Noth- 
ing ever  feels  like  it's  the  same  person,  that  it  continues 
from  one  to  the  other.  ...  I  don't  know  how  crazy  I  was 
back  then." 

"Do  you  think  you  were  certifiably  crazy?" 

"I  think  at  times.  Yeah.  I  think  I  was  really,  really  nuts. 
I  could  have  probably  used  some  help  here  and  there." 

"Do  you  mean  a  shrink?" 

"Not  even  a  shrink  ..." 

"God?" 

"Yeah.  God  would've  helped.  That  would  have  been  a 
great  help.  There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  didn't 
speak.  For  months  and  months,  I  didn't  speak,  except  to 
the  person  I  was  living  with,  Paco  Grande.  This  was 
when  I  first  came  to  New  York.  .  .  .  When  I  think  about 
it  now,  I  think  that's  a  lot  crazier  than  I  let  myself  be- 
lieve at  the  time.  .  .  .  /  could  not  speak." 

"So  what  caused  you  to  start  again?" 

"Somebody  took  me  under  her  wing,  this  great  girl 
who  was  a  modern  dancer.  She  said  to  me  one  day, 
'Why  don't  you  come  over  to  my  loft  and  dance?'  That 
was  it.  Something  shifted  in  me.  I  may  have  just  been 
pathologically  shy.  It  might  have  been  as  simple  as  that." 

"What  caused  you  not  to  speak?" 

"I  don't  know.  ...  I  think,  in  some  way,  it  is  like  little 
episodes  of  insanity  that  just  kind  of  drift  in  and  out." 

"Did  being  crazy  make  you  feel  alive?" 

"Yeah,  but  my  life  was  just  wild  (Continued  on  page  188) 
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SPOTLIGHT 

Siren 
Call 


f  you're  looking  for  a 
Siren  with  a  capital  S,  she's  not  to  be  found  on  the  cat- 
walk at  the  collections.  Her  stilettoed  sighs  are 
nowhere  near  a  zoom  lens.  This  diva  eats  Blahniks  for 
breakfast;  she  seduces  and  abandons  in  a  twirling, 
trailing  velvet  cape  she  wears  like  a  swath  of  Red  Sea. 
I'm  referring,  of  course,  to  George  Balanchine's  Siren: 
the  Erotic  in  pointe  shoes,  the  Pleasure  Principle  who 
knocks  the  wind  out  of  that  poor  young  soul  the  Prodi- 
gal Son.  Choreographed  in  1929,  Balanchine's  sec- 
ond masterpiece  is  a  plunge  down  to  earth  after  the 
Olympian  ascent  of  his  first  great  ballet,  1928's  Apol- 
lo. Wherever  it  lands,  Prodigal  Son  is  an  event.  This 
month  especially,  when  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem,  a 
company  with  a  knack  for  narrative,  and  hip-deep  in 
cool  beauties,  tries  it  on  for  size. 

It's  a  fit  we've  longed  to  see.  Several  casts  debut 
during  D.T.H.'s  season  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  March  1 0  to  26.  Already  wearing  the  role  like 
a  ruby,  Christina  Johnson  could  be  Nefertiti's  kitten 
with  a  whip,  ruling  her  turf  with  a  cabaret  slink.  Then 
there's  Lorraine  Graves  of  the  silent  height  and  cobra 
stare,  and  the  leggy  Tassia  Hooks,  who  has  recently 
blossomed  into  ballerina  material.  It  doesn't  hurt  that 
D.T.H.  boasts  at  least  two  boyish  virtuosos  who  can 
clear  the  existential  hurdles  conquered  before  them  by 
dancers  such  as  Lifar,  Villella,  and  Baryshnikov.  Don- 
ald Williams  is  a  wide-eyed  innocent,  ripe  for  the  pluck- 
ing. Calvin  Shawn  Landers  comes  to  Prodigal  with  a 
baby  face  and  a  rebellious  itch— he's  a  gurgle  that 
glowers.  When  he  sinks  his  head  into  the  Siren's  bo- 
som, it's  Gerber  bliss.  And  when  she  strips  him  down 
and  makes  off  with  her  crew  of  eunuchs,  even  the 
stage  grows  older.  —LAURA  JACOBS 
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low  see  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  his  dark  suit  and  striped  tie,  those 
eyeglasses,  who  appears  to  be  incessantly 
concerned  with  the  great  issues  of  the 
world,  and  it  would  never  occur  to  you 
that  he  is  involved  in  a  great  love  sto- 
ry. You  see,  George  was  a  serious 
young  man,  but  he  won't  be  a  serious 
old  man. 

—Harold  Pachios, 

a  lawyer  in  Portland,  Maine,  and 

George  Mitchell's  old  friend. 

In  Washington,  they  assume  the  sena- 
tor found  himself  a  cupcake— a  pretty, 
young  thing  with  a  racy  past. 

—The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

These  days  George  Mitchell  spends 
some  time  each  month  lecturing  at 
various  universities  in  Florida,  he  serves 
as  the  president's  special  economic 
adviser  to  Ireland,  he  has  done  some 
legal  consulting,  and  he  keeps  an  eye 
on  baseball  (such  as  it  is).  He  could 
have  stayed  in  Washington,  where  he 
was  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate—the most  able,  by  common  con- 
sensus of  his  peers,  since  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  lord  of  that  realm. 
Mitchell  had  power  and  popularity 
and  no  family  responsibility— his  only 
child  was  in  her  20s  and  a  social 
worker,  his  marriage  long  ended.  His 
re-election  was  guaranteed,  even  as 
Newt-mania  swept  Democrats  from  the 
land— he  was  assured  of  something 
like  75  percent  of  the  vote  in  his 
hor'e  state  of  Maine.  Or,  even  better, 
he  uld  have  taken  President  Clin- 
ton'i-  rer  of  lifetime  tenure  on  the 
lighe  ■  court  in  the  nation,  a  nomi- 
i  ?tion  that  v^ild  have  received  over- 
whc:~ning  support  from  his  admiring 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

But  one  day  in  1993  he  had  gone 
to  a  tennis  match  and  fallen  in  love. 

This  occurred  just  after  his  60th 
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birthday,  which  he  had  celebrated  by 
climbing  Mount  Katahdin,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Maine  (5,268  feet). 
The  senator  called  up  his  friend  Ion 
Tiriac,  the  former  tennis  star,  to  see 
if  he  could  get  some  tickets  to  the 
men's  final  of  the  1993  U.S.  Open. 
The  woman  running  Tiriac's  New 
York  office,  Heather  MacLachlan,  had 
no  trouble  fulfilling  the  request,  be- 
cause there  was  certainly  little  de- 
mand to  go  to  Queens  to  see  a 
long-shot  Frenchman,  Cedric  Pio- 
line,  get  wiped  out  by  Pete  Sampras. 
"Thanks, "  George  said  when  he  met 
the  lady  with  the  tickets.  And  then: 


himself  as  a  human  being  and  as  a 
man,  so  he  could  simply  express  to  me 
who  he  was.  It  was  all  so  very  special, 
so  very  natural  right  away." 

He  (far  too  blase,  the  way  men  in 
love  try  to  act):  "Well,  yeah,  we  hit 
it  off  very  well." 

I  decide  to  dig  deeper,  to  plumb 
the  depths  of  the  majority  leader's  ro- 
mantic soul:  I  ask  him  to  fill  me  in 
on  the  details  of  his  marriage  pro- 
posal to  Heather,  even  though  it  pains 
me,  as  a  guy,  to  ask  this  kind  of  sap- 
py question  of  another  man.  Until 
now  the  senator  has  been  sitting  up 
firmly  in  a  straight-backed  chair,  his 


"Some  journalist  even  did  this 
thing  on  us  and  other  mild-mannered 
men  who  be 
married  hot- 
ticket  women." 


I  am  shocked— all  the  more  so  hj 
cause  Mitchell  has  a  reputation  in  Wa^ 
ington  for  being  ingeniously  evasive 
dealing  with  the  pushy  press.  Ace  i 
vestigative  reporter  that  I  am,  I  bo 
in.  "Senator,  you  .  .  .  don't .  .  .  rememh 
where  you  proposed  to  Heather?" 

"Florida,"  he  blurts  out.  "Well, 
think  .  .  .  Florida.  No,  maybe  Ne 
York."  He  bites  hard  on  the  finge 
"I've  got  to  get  back  to  you  on  this 

"Senator,  I  don't  mean  geograph  ., 
cally.  You  know,  I  mean,  like,  the  ci  % 
cumstances." 

More  finger  biting.  If  only  Bo 
Dole  could  see  him  now.  Mercifull; 
Mitchell's  press  secretary  breaks  it 
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"If  you're  ever  in  Washing- 
ton, give  me  a  call  and  we 
can  have  lunch."  Maybe  he  just 
tossed  that  off  automatically, 
because  it's  the  polite  thing 
to  say,  or  maybe  he  said  it 
subconsciously,  because  the  34- 
year-old  woman  happened  to 
be  tall,  trim,  elegant,  and  lovely. 

Anyway,  to  his  surprise.  Heather 
MacLachlan  took  him  up  on  it  only 
a  few  days  later.  They  went  to  La 
Brasserie,  a  homey  French  restaurant 
near  the  Capitol,  frequented  by  politi- 
cians and  lobbyists.  The  two  talked  eas- 
ily, mostly  about  sports,  and  then 
they  went  over  to  Baltimore,  where 
the  Detroit  Tigers  were  playing  the  Ori- 
oles that  evening. 

She  (glowing,  the  way  women  in 
love  do):  "Right  away  he  seemed  so 
special.  I  could  sense  his  individuality, 
his  sense  of  humor.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  had  so  much  confidence  in 
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Her  name  is  Diane  Dewhurst.  Wjt 
great  gravity  in  her  voice,  she  de 
clares,  "Senator,  I  urge  you  to  cor  \[ 
sider  very  seriously  before  you  answe 
this  question." 

The  senator  nods.  His  eyes  dart 
little.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  SenatoL 
Mitchell's  eyes  dart  behind  those  pal< 
spectacles?  The  ma™ 
jority  leader  is  stone  ilarli,i 
walling  me!  Grandl]  jstan, 
I  declare,  "Senator  j,^ 
I  withdraw  the  ques  ^ 


jtssioni 

if  v. 


101!  t 


tion." 


He  smiles,  weakly  |e -er 
Diane  sighs.  Soon  hecircjr. 
regains  his  dancing-  ^i 
class  posture  and  his  ^  u, 
official  rhythm.  When  rw 
I  leave,  he  even  shows  iKM 
me  the  prized  posses-  m  ^ 
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terest 


ALL  WORK:  George  Mitchell,  seated  at  left,  in  1987  with  members 
of  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  Iran-contra  affair. 


legs  bent  militarily  square  at  the  knees, 
his  starched  white  shirt  unwrinkled, 
his  hands  moving  in  a  kind  of  canned 
sequence—like  the  hands  of  those  ro- 
botic presidents  in  Walt  Disney  World's 
Magic  Kingdom.  Now,  suddenly,  he 
stretches  his  legs  out  and  crosses  them 
at  the  ankles.  A  hand  moves  up  be- 
fore his  face. 

"Well,  let's  see  now,  uh  ...  "  He 
begins  to  gnaw  on  a  forefinger. 
"I  think  it  might  have  been  ...  uh, 
propose?"  The  serene,  stolid  face  be- 
hind the  pale  eyeglasses  is  reddening. 
The  outgoing  majority  leader  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  is  blushing  before  me. 


sions  of  his  office— two 
autographed  Ted  Wil- 
liams baseballs.  I  pon- 
der whether  or  not 
to  tell  him,  that  if 
you  don't  tell  people 
how  it  was  you  pro- 
posed, they  will  almost  surely  hypoth 
esize  deliciously,  pruriently.  But  I  decide 
it  really  isn't  my  place  to  let  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  in  on  this  infor- 
mation. 

George  is  so  private.  The  only  time 
he  ever  opened  up— at  all— would  be 
late  at  night,  in  his  office,  after  we'd 
been  there  17  hours.  I  kid  him.  He's 
like  most  Irish  men  when  they  go  to 
Mass.  They  arrive  late,  leave  early,  and 
don't  sing  any  hymns.  It  is  just  be- 
tween God  and  me.  That  is  George's 
kind  of  privacy. 
—Senator  Joseph  Biden  of  Delaware. 
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he  fact  that  ;in  elected  offi- 
cial so  powerful  could  es- 
cape deled  ion   nowadays  in 

his   brazen    wooing   of  a 

smashing  young  woman  ic 
veals  that  while  the  Wash- 
ton  press-corps  mob  may 
be  advertised  as  a  hanging 
jury,  it  does  still  exercise 
some  discretionary  compas- 
on.  "Mitchell's  been  an  upright  cit- 
'zen  who  kept  his  private  life  very 
rivate,"  explains  Martin  Tolchin,  the 
■ublisher  of  The  Hill,  the  new  con- 
ressional  newsletter.  "He's  evidence 
nat  if  you  don't  go  out  and  flaunt  it, 
you  don't  show  up  with  Bianca  Jag- 
;er,  we  won't  go  out  looking  for  you." 
Indeed  it  hardly  registered— even  in 
'Elaine— when  Mitchell  and  his  wife  of 
k.8  years,  Sally,  quietly  took  leave  of 
heir  marriage  in  1987.  One  prominent 
enator  admitted  that  he  didn't  even 
'.now  if  the  majority  leader  was  mar- 
ked or  not.  Nor  did  it  cause  many 
Hpples  when,  a  few  years  later,  Mitchell 
I tarted  dating  Janet  Mullins,  the  as- 
istant  secretary  for  legislative  affairs 
n  President  Bush's  State  Department, 
ilthough  the  potential  conflict  of  in- 
erest  was  considerable.  Nevertheless, 
he  senator's  conspicuous  decency  and 
:ircumspection  bought  him  distance. 

As  Mitchell's  tenure  wore  on,  though, 
le  lost  popularity  with  the  press  on 
Tapitol  Hill.  He  was  perceived  as  in- 
;reasingly  pompous,  even  patronizing 
n  the  traditional  interview  sessions 
cnown  as  "dugout  chatter"  in  the 
rade— that  the  majority  leader  must 
Suffer.  Maybe  this  was  just  the  first 
visible  sign  that  he  was  growing  weary 
of  politics. 

Naturally,  for  the  romance  to  remain 
overt,  it  was  crucial  that  the  lady  be 
as  discreet  as  the  gentleman.  Luckily 
this  was  no  problem.  Though  genders 
and  a  generation  apart,  George  and 
Heather  share  a  penchant  for  privacy. 
"I've  known  Heather  for  15  years," 
says  her  good  friend  Karen  Happer, 
"but  1  don't  know  her.  Of  course.  I 
don't  think  anybody  knows  her."  Even 
alter  the  engagement  was  announced, 
MacLachlan  remained  merely  a  cu- 
riosity m  the  Capitol,  because,  after 
all,  she  hailed  from  neither  government 
nor  the  Washington  political  demi- 
monde. "It  was  as  if  1  came  from 
outer  space,"  she  says  with  a  laugh. 
It  all  exploded,  though,  when  the 


news  was  unleashed  that  there  had 
been  one  other  significant  man  in 
Macl.achlan's  life:  Ion  I  mac,  her 
mysterious  onetime  boss,  and  her  fi- 
ance's old  buddy  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  polar  opposite  of 
George  Mitchell.  A  former  world- 
class  tennis  player,  Tiriac  is  a  burly, 
bandito-mustachioed  character  from 
Transylvania  (a  province  of  Roma- 
nia) who  enjoyed  (literally)  butting 
heads  with  people  and  who  has  been 
known  to  eat  glass,  as  a  parlor  trick. 
Suddenly,  Heather  MacLachlan  was 
a  lady  with  a  past.  And  what  was 
"Jawge"— as  his  friends  Down  East 
pronounce  Mitchell's  first  name— what 
was  Jawge  doing  in  her  embrace? 

MacLachlan  shakes  her  head.  "I 
should  have  been  prepared.  The  sena- 
tor should  have  been  prepared.  We've 
both  been  around  the  press  for  so  long. 
But  we  weren't  prepared  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  it.  And  how  nasty  it  became. 
Somebody  even  did  this  thing  on  us 
and  other  mild-mannered  men  who 
married  hot-ticket  women.  Lyle  Lovett 
and  Julia  Roberts.  Arthur  Miller  and 
Marilyn  Monroe.  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
.  .  .  whoever."  Her  eyes  roll  up  in  her 
head.  So,  for  the  moment,  I  decide  to 
put  off  asking  her  about  how  Senator 
Mitchell  proposed. 

Mitchell  took  up  tennis  as 
escapist  exercise  in  1972, 
and  years  later  when  Tiri- 
ac appealed  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  help 
Romania  gain  "most  fa- 
vored nation"  trading 
status,  the  two  became 
friendlier  on  the  courts. 
Mitchell  would  often 
pick  up  a  fourth  and  play  doubles 
with  Tiriac  and  Hie  Nastase.  Evident- 
ly these  matches  were  rather  compet- 
itive, and  the  senator  seemed  a  bit 
hurt  when  I  suggested  that  Tiriac  and 
Nastase  can  "play  a  good  customer's 
game." 

Curiously,  Heather  MacLachlan  nev- 
er played  tennis,  because,  from  the  time 
she  was  20,  she  was  so  enmeshed  in 
the  business  of  the  sport  that  she 
wanted  to  escape  it  whenever  she  had 
the  chance.  She  had  stumbled  into  a 
job  at  the  Association  of  Tennis  Pro- 
fessionals in  Paris  mostly  because  she 
was  bilingual  during  the  summer  va- 
cation after  her  freshman  year  of  col- 


lege in  Montreal  I  Ins.  in  linn  led  in 
a  job  al  ProSei  \  the  sports  in. ii: 
men!  linn  that  ran  the  men's  lour,  the 
Volvo  Grand  Prix  Foi  the  next  three 
years,  lor  45  weeks  a  year,  the  pretty, 
young,  single  woman  traveled  the  world 
with  the  rich,  randy  players 

"There  were  no  women  at  all,  lots 
of  times,"  she  recalls.  "I  had  to  be  on 
my  toes  all  the  time.  I'd  never  go  out 
with  a  player.  In  fact,  if  I  spent  five 
minutes  in  the  players'  lounge  just 
talking  to  one  player,  I'd  make  sure 
to  go  chat  with  someone  else  then.  I 
know  what  jock  talk  can  do."  Anoth- 
er of  the  rare  women  in  men's  tennis 
at  the  time,  Karen  Happer,  confirms 
MacLachlan's  view:  "To  be  a  woman 
in  a  man's  world,  you  couldn't  give 
them  any  opportunity,"  she  says.  "I 
just  knew  if  I  ever  had  to  ask  any 
player  to  do  anything,  he  could  fling 
it  back  at  me:  'Hey,  what  about  your 
relationship,  Karen?"  Only,  of  course, 
he  wouldn't  have  used  the  word  "re- 
lationship,' would  he  now?" 

By  the  time  she  was  25,  MacLach- 
lan had  moved  up  again— this  time  to 
the  International  Management  Group, 
Mark  McCormack's  sports-and- enter- 
tainment juggernaut,  where  she  became 
the  first  woman  agent  there  to  repre- 
sent male  players.  Just  negotiating  the 
world  of  tennis  is  a  signal  feat.  It 
surely  has  the  most  complicated  pol- 
itics of  any  sport  in  the  world,  fea- 
turing both  sexes  and  a  variety  of 
international  power  factions:  the  reg- 
ular tournaments,  the  grand  slams, 
the  players'  unions,  sponsors,  agents, 
equipment  manufacturers,  national  fed- 
erations. With  the  ugly  breakup  of 
ProServ,  one  of  the  two  major  agen- 
cies, the  sport  splintered  even  further, 
and  one  of  the  few  successful  lone 
wolves  in  the  game  outwitted  all  the 
big  syndicates.  That  was  the  inscrutable 
Tiriac.  He  signed  up  German  wun- 
derkind  Boris  Becker,  and  when  the 
17-year-old  startled  the  world  by  win- 
ning Wimbledon  in  1985,  Tiriac  v\as 
awarded  the  management  of  the  pro- 
motional rights  for  the  Davis  Cup  fi- 
nal in  Munich  later  that  year. 

To  assist  him  in  this  considerable 
project  I.M.G.  agreed,  in  effect,  to  sub- 
contract out  MacLachlan.  She  ap- 
proached the  task  with  some 
trepidation,  for  Tiriac  had  always 
been  one  o\'  the  most  forbidding  fig- 
ures  in   the  sport.   As  a   former   Ro- 
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manian  Olympic  ice-hockey  player, 
he  was  not  above  bringing  the  ethics 
of  the  rink  to  the  genteel  courts.  At 
his  most  infamous,  in  the  Davis  Cup 
final  of  1972,  in  Bucharest  against 
the  U.S.,  he  won  a  huge  upset  the 
first  day,  literally  bringing  his  poor 
American  opponent  to  tears.  Tiriac 
whooped  up  the  home  crowd,  stalled, 
spouted  vulgarities,  even  grabbed  the 
referee.  The  U.S.  captain,  Dennis 
Ralston,  sputtered,  "Tiriac  should  be 
thrown  out  of  tennis  for  life.  This  is 
the  most  disgraceful  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Davis  Cup." 

If  Tiriac  was  ever  bothered  by  such 
criticism,  he  never  showed  it.  Rather, 
through  clenched  teeth,  he  would  sim- 
ply quote  an  old  Romanian  proverb: 
"Better  your  mother  cry  than  my  moth- 
er cry."  He  got  by  on  guts  and  guile, 
and,  with  pride,  liked  to  call  himself 
"the  greatest  player  who  couldn't  play." 

After  his  playing  career  wound  down, 
Tiriac  found  his  true  metier,  first  as  a 
formidable  negotiator  and  superb  coach, 
then  as  an  entrepreneur.  His  strength 
was  not  so  much  in  teaching  tech- 
nique as  it  was  in  manipulating  the 
minds  of  his  young  charges,  convinc- 
ing them  of  their  destiny  as  winners. 

After  a  fashion,  that  is  the  same  ef- 
fect he  had  upon  the  young  woman 
who  came  to  work  temporarily  for 
him  in  Munich,  and  then  stayed  on. 
"We  worked  together  so  well," 
MacLachlan  says.  "Soon  if  Ion  just 
said  two  words,  I  could  finish  the 
sentence.  One  of  Ion's  friends  said  I 
became  the  female  version  of  him.  I 
thought  that  was  a  compliment." 

Not  surprisingly  they  fell  in  love.  For 
the  longest  time  nobody  knew— not  even 
Heather's  closest  friend.  "It  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  when  she  told  me 
she  was  having  a  relationship  with  Ion," 
Alexandra  Nastase,  the  wife  of  Hie, 
says.  Even  when  word  finally  began 
to  leak  out,  no  one  in  tennis  ever  saw 
them  exchange  so  much  as  a  sideways 
glance  in  public. 

But  then,  no  one  really  under- 
stood the  business,  the  romance- 
any  of  it.  Carole  Graebner,  the  former 
player,  now  vice  president  of  adver- 
tising at  Tennis  Week  magazine,  re- 
members once  idly  asking  Ion  how 
Heather  was.  "I  sleep  viz  her  now," 
he  cryptically  replied,  glowering. 
Graebner  nodded  shyly.  "You  must 
sleep  viz  someone,"  he  grumbled. 
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"Oh,"  Graebner  managed,  and  that 
concluded  the  discussion. 

Says  Alexandra  Nastase,  "With  Ion 
it  was  always  so  .  .  .  well,  gray.  How 
do  you  explain  Ion  to  people  who  don't 
know  him?  Anyway,  it  was  all  this 
K.G.B.-type  stuff,  so  even  then  Heather 
was  basically  a  bachelor." 

For  Heather  the  liaison  involved 
great  affection  mixed  with  awe.  "Ion 
played  so  many  roles  in  my  life  at 
different  times,"  she  says.  "He -influ- 
enced me  in  so  many  ways.  He  was 
my  mentor.  He  was  my  ..."  Her  voice 
trails  to  silence. 

Lover? 

"Yes."  Then  she  shakes  her  head. 
"Well,  no.  'Companion'  may  be  a 
better  word  than  'lover.'  And  he  was 
my  father.  He  was  my  brother.  .  .  . 
Maybe  that  was  why  we  never  got 
married.  There  was  too  .  .  .  too  much." 

In  1989,  together  in  Germany,  Mac- 
Lachlan and  Tiriac  watched  the  news 
on  television  as  Communism  in  East- 
ern Europe  was  overthrown  and  the  Ro- 
manians hunted  down  their  oppressors 
and  murdered  them.  Tiriac  was  galva- 
nized. He  tore  about,  making  calls,  seek- 
ing ways  to  help  his  ravaged  homeland. 
He  had  a  whole  truckload  of  meat  de- 
livered. He  even  found  a  way  to  help 
get  electricity  in.  Soon  they  were  say- 
ing he  should  become  the  first  elected 
president  of  the  newly  liberated  coun- 
try. Heather,  then  at  his  side  all  the 
time,  remembers  him  during  that  peri- 
od as  a  man  possessed. 

She  stares  away  now,  looking  out 
over  the  New  York  City  dusk,  spread 
below  her  42nd-floor  apartment. 
These  memories  are  bittersweet  for 
her.  "You  see,  I  knew  Ion  so  well," 
she  goes  on.  "So  well.  I  think  I 
knew  what  would  happen  to  him 
even  before  he  left  for  Bucharest. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  on 
that  first  trip  back.  But  I  wouldn't. 
And  then  as  soon— the  instant  I  saw 
him  come  off  that  plane  when  he 
got  back  to  Germany,  I  could  tell 
Ion  was  going  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Romania.  I  knew." 

The  music  playing  on  the  CD  is 
mournful,  as  if  ordered  up  for  the 
occasion.  "Professionally,  you  know, 
there  really  would  have  been  so 
much  opportunity  for  me  there— with 
Ion.  He's  started  a  factory  already, 
a  car  agency.  Even  a  bank.  But  I 
just  couldn't  take  my  life  to  Roma- 


nia." She  looks  far  away  again.  I 
assumed  then  I  would  never  get  ma 


ried.  How  many  people  ever  find 
soul  mate?" 


Initially,  after  her  engagement  to  th[  s ; 


fit  an 


senator  was  announced,  MacLachla 
refused  to  talk  to  the  press  about  he 
time  with  Tiriac.  A  friend  made  thi 
assessment:  "Believe  me,  she's  not  scarei  (ti 
of  the  press.  I  really  believe  that  al  ; 
that  bothers  her  is  how  they  will  poi 
tray  Ion.  She's  afraid  they'll  make  hin 
out  to  be  a  thug— which  he  isn't  at  all.' 


/  think  George  Mitchell  would  make 
remarkably  good  commissioner. 

-Bud  Selig 
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the  acting  baseball  commissioner  mm 


^m      ■ocationally  of  late,  Mitchel 
^L-      Minis   not  been  blessed  wit! 
^B     I  good   inning.   He  acknowl  ^ 
^L-    I  edges  that  he  had  both  the  % 
^L\  I    inclination  and   the  support  a 
WU  I    to  make  a  bid  for  the  White  jj 
^^f     1  louse,  but  he  gauged  that  '92 
HI     was  not  the  year  for  an  in-B 
^M     sider,  and  then  Clinton's  vie- 1, 
mm      tory  foreclosed  that  career  | 
path  for  the  years  ahead.  Next,  he  | 
turned  down  the  proffered  Supreme 
Court  seat  because  back  then,  in  April, 
it  still  seemed  as  if  he  could  help 
pass  the  president's  health-care  bill. 

Biden  and  others  pleaded  with  him 
to  go  on  the  Court.  "There  has  nev- 
er been  a  person  more  intellectually, 
temperamentally,  or  personally  fit  to 
be  a  great  justice,"  Biden  says.  "But 
then,  look  at  George  and  Heather.  They 
fit.  I  don't  see  any  age  there.  And  I 
begin  to  think— I'm  just  guessing  now, 
because  he'd  sure  never  tell  anybody— 
that  for  once  he  just  wanted  to  be  a 
free  man  for  a  time  and  do  the  things 
he  wants  to  do,  with  her." 

Also,  back  then,  Mitchell  had  a  very 
attractive  civilian  job  option— becom- 
ing the  ninth  commissioner  of  the  na- 
tional pastime,  running  the  sport  for 
the  team  owners.  He  still  remembers  a 
visit  from  Bart  Giamatti,  the  commis- 
sioner at  the  time,  during  the  summer 
of  '89.  Giamatti  walked  over  to  the 
majority  leader's  great  window.  Peer- 
ing down  over  the  grand  Capitol  vista, 
he  drew  an  admiring  breath,  and  this 
is  what  he  said:  "You  have  the  better 
view.  Senator,  but  I  have  the  better 
job."  Two  weeks  later  he  dropped  dead. 
A  few  years  after  that  when  Mitchell 
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.is   forced   to   stay   up   till   all   hours 
ith  a  couple  of  other   Democrats,  lis- 
•miij;  to   Senator  Alfonso   D'Amato 
libustcr  about  something  or  other,  one 
.•nator  sighed,  "What  kind  o(  a  job 
.  this,  having  to  listen  to  Al  drone  on 
aboul    1  the  middle  of  the  night?  Senator'.' 
V'hy  can't  I  have  a  really  good  job? 
ley,  I'd  like  to  be  baseball  commis- 
lioner."   Mitchell  heartily  seconded 
"'"'P   rat  motion,  word  got  back 
Datek   3  the  diamond  Pooh-Bahs 
;iili  Senator  Herb  Kohl  is  a  child- 
ood  chum  of  Bud  Selig,  the 
UHiik(   'resident  of  the  Milwaukee 
Irewers,    who    is    serving, 
|J  it   gainst  his  will,  as  acting  com- 
ussioa  nissioner— and  the  job,  which 
v-ould  pay  perhaps  a  million 
^x  lollars,     appeared     to     be 
ed  «it  Mitchell's  for  the  asking.  The 
■ym  unly  hang-up  was  that  no 
ommissioner  would  be  cho- 
en  until  the  baseball  labor 
ispute  was  resolved.  The 
wners  do  not  want  to  bring 
n  a  new  commissioner  while 
he  sport  is  in  turmoil  for  fear 
hat  their  new  leader  might 
undercut  their  position. 

Mitchell  is  not  inclined  to 

it  around  waiting  for  the  diamond  mil- 

ennium.  But  it  is  instructive  that,  of 

ill  the  offers  he  has  from  both  the 

daw  and  business,  he  has  accepted  no 

apposition  that  would  preclude  his  as- 

ciuMiuming  the  baseball  job  as  soon  as  it 

iHppens  up. 

>.  "But I    By  coincidence,  MacLachlan  was 
Mavored  for  a  time  to  become  C.E.O. 
>f  the  Women's  Tennis  Association 
Tour,  effectively  the  commissioner  of 
somen's  tennis.  Last  year  a  $100,000 
search  for  someone  to  fill  the  job  put 
p-  ner  on  top.  (Ironically,  one  of  the  names 
on  the  W.TA.'s  original  wish  list  was 
ur)|Elizabeth  Dole,  the  wife  of  the  new 
lecorri  majority  leader.   Another  was  Mar- 
ie til-!  garet  Thatcher.  Women's  tennis's  main 
nj  problem  may  be  more  delusional  than 
operational.)   However,  a  couple  of 
:  council  members  were  uncomfortable 
I  with  MacLachlan's  Tiriac  connection, 
and  so  the  decision  was  put  off  time 
and  again  as  the  sport  continued  to 
crumble.  The  W.T.A.  had  already  alien- 
§  ated  its  main  sponsor,  Kraft,  and  then 
<  was  unable  to  close  a  deal  with  Tam- 
,  (t ;  pax  to  take  on  that  role. 

Finally  I.M.G.  threatened  to  start  a 
.'.II  i  competing  tour,  and  the  W.T.A.  rushed 
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to  pick  the  handiest  compromise  choice— 
an  insider  who  had  been  eliminated  from 
consideration  months  before.  MacLach- 
lan was  initially  devastated  by  the  re- 
jection, but  in  time  her  friends  convinced 
her  that  the  process  itself  proved  what 
a  mess  the  sport  was  in,  and  that  prob- 
ably the  only  worse  job  around  would 
be  trying  to  get  President  Clinton's 
health-care  bill  through  Congress. 

So,  denied  the  chance  to  run  the 
sport.  Heather  at  last  decided  to  learn 
to  play  it— doubles,  with  the  senator. 
She  also  began  to  call  herself  "Heather 
Housewife"  and  to  say,  "I'm  nesting 
now,"  and  she  flew  all  the  way  to  Rome 
to  buy  her  wedding  dress  from  Elvi- 
ra Gramano,  a  couturier  who  special- 
izes in  wedding  gowns  and  historical 
costumes. 

Heather  and  George  were  married 
last  December  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
on  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  a  small  wedding  and  the  recep- 
tion was  held  at  the  Americas  Society. 
There  were  only  80  guests,  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  from  the  Senate,  but 
Ion  Tiriac  was  there,  and  soon,  when 
the  music  started,  he  took  the  bride  in 
his  arms  and  gaily  danced  with  her. 


told  the  president 
no  thank  you  to 

a  job  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Some  people,  even  friends, 
wonder  how  one  woman 
could  love  two  men  seemingly 
as  diverse  as  Ion  Tiriac  and 
George  Mitchell.  But  per- 
haps it  really  is  true  that  the 
heart  sees  clearest;  perhaps 
the  two  men  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent after  all. 
Both  came  from  out-of- 
the-way  places— nowhere,  we  could 
fairly  say.  Both  were  poor,  with  moth- 
ers who  worked  in  factories.  Tiriac's 
father  died  when  he  was  1 1.  Mitchell's 
childhood  is  an  oft  told  Horatio 
Alger  tale:  his  father  was  adopted 
out  of  a   (Continued  on  page   197) 
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The  decorator  Jacquj 
Grange,  a  handsor 
attenuated  figure  wij 
a  froth  of  brown  ha| 
and  alert  aquamarir 
eyes,  is  leaning  oi| 
of  the  balustrade 
window  of  his  PalaiJ 
Royal       apartmen 
watching      childre 
play  among  the  plan  M 
trees  in  the  garden  b(  I 
low.    Craning    thei  I 
heads,  a  mother  an 
daughter  look  up  and  point.  '"Ever} 
body  in  Paris  knows  that  this  used  t  & 
be  the  apartment  of  Colette,"  Grang 
explains.  "Listen,"  he  says  suddenly 
pressing  a  finger  to  his  lips.  A  beau 
tiful  female  voice,  singing  an  aria,  waftl 
up  from  somewhere  deep  within  thj 
Palais-Royal's  arcades.  As  invisible  hand] 
break  into  applause,  Grange  says,  "ShJ 
often  comes  here  to  sing,  because  th^ 
acoustics  are  perfect." 

More  harmonious  still,  and  far  lesl 
public,  are  the  five  high-ceil inged  rooms! 
rendered  in  the  same  slate  and  ocheq 
shades  as  the  park,  that  we  now  turr 
back  to— the  apartment  that  Grange  has] 
rented  for  the  past  11  years  from 
stepdaughter  of  Colette's.  The  specter 
of  the  writer  remains;  Grange  has 
made  sure  of  that.  He  keeps  an  Irving 
Penn  photo  of  her  in  his  bedroom  and 
an  Andre  Ostier  portrait  of  her  in  the 
library.  A  bronze  bust  of  her  by  Apelles 
Fenosa,  a  gift  from  his  landlady,  pre 
sides  over  one  corner  of  the  living  room 
One  day,  when  my  pen  runs  out  of  ink, 
he  offers  me  Colette's.  But  a  far  more 
vigorous  presence  in  the  apartment  is 
Grange  himself,  who  has  achieved 
cult  status  of  his  own  in  France.  He  is 
currently  regarded,  along  with  a  hand- 
ful of  artists,  writers,  filmmakers,  and 
fashion  designers,  as  one  of  his  coun- 
try's great  createurs.  In  1986  he  was  made 
a  Chevalier  for  Arts  and  Letters  by  the 
minister  of  culture,  he  is  celebrated  rou- 
tinely in  the  country's  glossies,  and  he 
even  has  groupies  who  mimic  his  work 
and  his  dress.  A  friend  to  aristocrats, 
intellectuals,  movie  stars,  and  statesmen, 
he  has  decorated  most  of  Yves  Saint  Lau- 
rent's houses,  escorted  Catherine  De- 
neuve  to  meet  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
lent  his  country  house  to  Isabelle  Ad- 
jani  for  a  romantic  rendezvous  with 
Daniel  Day-Lewis.  ("It's  a  perfect  love 
house,"  he  says.)  He  has  done  Princess 


range  lent  his  country  bouse 


Caroline's  yacht  and  found  her  a  re- 
treat near  his  own  in  Saint-Remy- 
de-Provence,  and,  the  word  is,  he  may 
one  day  decorate  Monaco's  royal  pal- 
ace. ("She  calls  me  her  guru.  It's  a 
joke  between  us,"  he  says.)  The  French 
follow  Grange's  work  very  closely,  the 
way  Americans  keep  track  of  a  ma- 
jor-league baseball  player's  career.  In 
France,  after  all,  I'art  de  vivre  is  a  se- 
rious business. 

And  at  this  moment  Grange's 
vision  of  the  art  of  living  is 
so  ascendant  that  he  is  out 
to  conquer  America  as  well. 
Next  year  he  will  launch  his 
first  complete  line  of  furni- 
ture, to  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 
"I  have  developed  the  same  point  of 
view  that  I  use  in  my  own  homes, 
and  for  private  clients,"  he  says.  "None 
of  my  tables,  chairs,  beds,  or  sofas 
match— I  hate  that!" 

Explains  designer  Andree  Putman, 
"Jacques  has  a  very  strong  and  true 
culture  that  frees  him  to  mix  things 
that  don't  belong  together,  to  make 
private  jokes,  to  surprise,  to  fascinate. 
Jacques  doesn't  have  to  prove  anything. 
He  has  real  elegance."  Roger  Prigent, 
proprietor  of  the  Manhattan  shop 
Malmaison  Antiques,  concurs.  "With 
a  single  dying  rose  in  a  little  water 
glass  he  can  create  the  same  incredi- 
ble impact  that  other  decorators  get 
with  a  giant  bouquet.  He  is  a  magi- 
cian, the  Rimbaud  of  decorating.  He 
even  looks  like  him." 

Like  the  poet  he  resembles,  Grange 
has  broken  with  the  tight,  fussy  rules 
of  French  tradition  in  order  to  invent 
a  style  that  is  abbreviated,  suggestive, 
elliptical— while  simultaneously  main- 
taining a  rigorous  knowledge  of  the 
past.  "Jacques  has  extended  the  har- 
monious Cartesian  French  tradition 
very  far— he  has  even  exploded  it,  but 
without  destroying  it,"  says  Herve 
Aaron,  son  of  Didier  Aaron,  the  ven- 
erable Parisian  antiquaire  who  hired 
the  young  Grange  in  1968  as  a  drafts- 
man in  his  firm's  decorating  depart- 
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ment.  "He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
have  an  eclectic  eye,  to  put  a  junk  chair 
among  magnificent  things  to  add  a 
poetic  dimension,"  says  Alexandre  Biag- 
gi,  owner  of  an  antiques  shop  on  the 
Rue  Jacob.  Another  antiques  dealer. 
Christian  Sapet,  says,  "Jacques's  work 
is  so  subtle  people  don't  realize  how 
new  it  is— he's  not  trying  to  shock  or 
disturb."  Declares  Francoise  Labro,  ed- 
itor in  chief  of  Maison  et  Jardin,  "He 
is  a  quiet  revolutionary." 

Dolly,  Grange's  Jack  Russell  ter- 
rier, races  noisily  down  the  staircase 
to  greet  me  as  I  climb  up  to  the  flat. 
The  decorator  is  so  attached  to  Dol- 
ly ("a  30s  name,  like  the  Dolly  Sis- 
ters, no?")  that  he  sometimes  absent- 
mindedly  hooks  her  leash  around  his 
waist.  Upstairs,  Yvette,  a  pleasant 
Breton  girl  who  has  worked  for  Grange 
for  10  years,  takes  my  coat  before  re- 
turning to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  one 
of  her  coveted  dinners.  "She's  my 
Pauline,"  he  says,  referring  to  Co- 
lette's housekeeper.  Grange  is  dressed 
in  a  variation  of  the  uniform  he  wears 
daily— a  droopy  cashmere  sweater  (usu- 
ally blue),  loose  wool  trousers,  which 
drape  fluidly  around  his  Whistlerian 
frame,  a  red  cashmere  scarf  looped 
insouciantly  around  his  neck,  and  black 
velvet  slippers.  The  clothes,  like  the 
surrounding  furnishings,  suit  his  char- 
acter precisely.  The  effect  of  all  three 
is  of  a  relaxed,  almost  unpretentious 
sophistication— one,  however,  that  is 
not  quite  as  effortless  as  it  appears. 

Grange  is  eager  to  call  attention  to 
everything  in  his  apartment.  As  he  picks 
up  sculptures,  digs  through  cabinets,  and 
whips  out  pictures,  he  seems— in  spite 
of  his  50  years— very  much  like  a  gen- 
erous boy  pulling  toys  out  of  a  chest 
to  share  with  a  friend.  Grange  seems 
to  absorb  some  kind  of  revitalizing  elixir 
from  everything  he  touches.  It's  no  won- 
der Catherine  Deneuve  says,  "He's  an 
eternal  jeune  homme.  He  has  a  great 
capacity  to  be  astonished;  he  loves  to 
discover  things.  He  has  a  perpetual  cu- 
riosity. He's  like  the  Petit  Prince.  We 
could  play  marbles  together." 


There  is  no  object  in  the  apartmei 
just  for  show.  Each  has  a  personal  mea  " 
ing;  all  are  private  talismans.  He  h{ 
a   shaman's   sense,   as   screenwrit* 
Philippe  Lauro-Baranes  puts  it,  "c  s 


the  secret  life  of  things."  As  a  cons< 
quence,  all  his  interiors  seem  imprompi 
and  inevitable,  like  offhand  portrail  '" 
of  their  occupants,  not  sterile  bids  fo 
social  aggrandizement.  His  apartmei  Sv 
is  packed  with  artifacts  evoking  his  tast 
deities— the  createurs  of  the  first  ha 
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of  this  century  whom  he  reveres.  "Chri 
tian  Berard  is  a  god  for  me,"  he  says 
gazing  rapturously  at  the  artist's  lik« 
ness  of  himself  as  an  old,  kerchief-weai 
ing  woman.  "In  his  work,  fashion 
painting,  theater,  movies,  and  decoratinj 
converged.  I  first  learned  about  hirr 
from  Yves  Saint  Laurent."  Saint  Lau 
rent  and  Grange  are  greatly  responsi 
ble  for  rehabilitating  the  reputation  o 
the  Silenus-like  painter,  set  designer 
and  fashion  illustrator— adored  in  hi: 
day  for  his  teasingly  light  sense  o: 
fantasy— who  worked  for  Vpgue  anc 
Harper's  Bazaar  in  the  30s  and  40s 
Grange's  age  d'or.  More  Berard  paint- 
ings, neo-rococo  panels  of  cavaliers  and 
ladies  designed  for  a  ball,  crown  four  ^ 
doorways,  and  a  series  representing 
the  occult  arts— astrology,  palmistry 
card  reading— are  propped  willy-nilly 
on  the  dining-room  floor. 

Also  elevated  high  on  Grange's  Par- 
nassus are  Jean -Michel  Frank,  the  de- 
signer of  self- effacing ly  austere  fur- 
nishings, and  Diego  Giacometti  (broth- 
er of  the  sculptor  Alberto),  whose  bronze 
lamps  and  coffee  tables  are  in  such  de- 
mand these  days  that  a  ring  of  French 
counterfeiters  was  convicted  of  flood- 
ing the  market  with  fakes.  "Like  some 
women  have  basics  in  their  cupboards, 
Jacques  has  Frank  and  Giacometti," 
states  the  actress  Ariel  le  Dombasle,  a 
client.  Frank's  objects— typically  com- 
posed of  such  modest  materials  as  parch- 
ment, straw,  and  leather— looked  so 
humble  and  cost  so  much  that  Jean 
Cocteau  is  said  to  have  quipped  that 
the  designer  was  literally  "putting  all 
of  Paris  on  the  straw,"  French  slang 
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>r  pushing  (hem  into  bankruptcy.  And 
ow,  the  nouveau  pan  vie  look  seems 
ght  once  more.  "What  I  like  about 
icques's  work  is  it's  not  about  stat- 
s,"  says  client  Baroness  Marion  Lam- 
ert,  whose  Geneva  apartment  Grange 
ecorated.  "Nothing  says  "rich.'  Jacques 
.  always  undressing  things,  which  is 
hat  elegance  is  all  about.  I'm  sure 
eople  walk  in  and  think  I'm  crazy,  or 
onder  if  we've  lost  all  our  money." 
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he  rough-hewn,  African -inspired 
coffee  table  on  which  Yvette  sets 
wine  and  sausages  is  by  Frank, 
as  is  a  wood-and-metal  ciga- 
rette box  which  one  can't  help 
but  fondle.  It  is  incised  with  a 
zenge  pattern,  a  leitmotif  in  all  of 
range's  interiors.  When  I  ask  about 
is  attraction  to  this  design,  evoking 
e  Harlequins  in  Picasso's  paintings 
r  Jean  Renoir's  Golden  Coach  (one 
f  Grange's  favorite  movies),  and  re- 
airring  with  an  almost  monomaniacal 
requency  on  fabrics,  tiles,  walls,  and 
ugs  wherever  he  decorates,  he  replies, 
i  have  a  lot  of  symbols.  Some  of 
hem  you  know,  others  I  keep  secret. 
Everything  for  me  is  a  symbol." 

If  Berard,  Giacometti,  and  Frank 
ire  the  male  progenitors  of  Grange's 
sensibility,  then  his  female  muses  are 
Madeleine  Castaing,  the  late  designer 
)f  eccentric,  voluptuous  interiors-  from 
A'hom  Grange  learned  "his  sense  of  fem- 
ninity  and  intimacy,"  according  to 
photographer  and  writer  Francois-Marie 
Banier  and  Vicomtesse  Marie-Laure  de 
Noailles,  the  bohemian  salon  hostess 
and  patron  of  the  Surrealists.  After 
Francois-Marie  Banier  made  the  intro- 
duction in  196X,  Grange  says,  he  "saw 
Marie-Laure  once  a  week  for  the  last 
two  years  of  her  life."  Her  house  on 
the  Place  des  btatS-Unis,  with  its  draw- 
ing room  decorated  by  frank,  was  an 
epiphany  to  the  young  Grange.  "I  re- 
ceived a  shock.  What  I  saw  the  dec- 
orations by  Chareau,  Frank,  Mallet- 
Stevens  did  not  interest  many  people 
at  the  tune.  1  he)  were  all  living  in 
ISth-cenliuy-style  interiors.  The  priv 


portions  were  perfect,  the  rooms  com- 
fortable. Modern  and  old  were  all 
mixed  everything  of  the  best  quality. 
Marie-Laure  was  creative  and  chic,  a 
lover  of  art.  a  provocatrice.  Hers  was 
the  most  important  house  in  Paris." 
He  is  haunted  by  the  fact  that  "two 
days  after  her  death  the  rooms  no 
longer  looked  the  same.  Sometimes  I 
wish  I  were  an  architect.  Buildings  at 
least  have  permanence."  Filmmaker 
Valerie  Lalonde,  a  childhood  friend  of 
Grange's,  remembers  that  "what  im- 
pressed Jacques  particularly  about 
Marie-Laure's  house  was  that  she  shoved 
her  visiting  cards  into  the  frames  of 
Picasso  or  Goya  paintings.  They  were 
treated  like  members  of  the  family, 
not  precious  things."  Souvenirs  of  Marie- 
Laure  are  scattered  throughout  Grange's 
apartment,  including  a  dreamy  Man  Ray 
portrait  of  her  illuminated  as  if  by  an 
aureole.  "Jacques  was  like  a  sponge, 
like  an  artist  with  paint,"  says  Banier. 
"His  color  was  all  these  people." 

But  Grange's  mentors  do  not  over- 
whelm his  apartment— it  also  accom- 
modates such  Grangian  incongruities 
as  an  anthropomorphic  tourist-trade 
chair,  a  caprice  he  hauled  back  from 
a  holiday  in  Kenya.  Beaming  his  gaze 
upon  this  clumsy  seat— rather  than  on 
the  precious  Giambologna  bronze  of 
Hercules  or  Burne-Jones's  sketch  of  a 
recumbent  figure— he  exclaims,  "It's 
amusing,  no?  I  adore  this  chair!"  This 
is  Grange's  most  repeated  phrase,  his 
mantra,  a  sentence  completed  by  an 
endless  supply  of  object  nouns.  "He 
thinks  with  his  eyes,"  says  Banier.  "I 
remember  in  Bali,  years  ago,  we  took 
mushrooms.  My  madness  was  to  re- 
peat the  sentence  'Everything  is  rela- 
tive.' Jacques  was  obsessed  only  by 
the  image  of  what  was  happening  un- 
der the  sea.  His  mind  is  like  a  Max 
Ernst  frottage,  filled  with  reflections 
of  things,  of  impressions  passing." 

At  the  moment.  Grange  is  reflecting 
on  the  ineluctable  course  his  life  has 
followed.  To  help  him  reminisce,  he 
has  asked  his  mother  a  petite,  precise 
woman  in  pearls,  whom  he  closely  re- 


sembles and  Valerie  Lalonde  to  din- 
ner. We  sit  under  an  exotic  50s  sil- 
vered chandelier,  whose  quivering 
branches  spread  overhead  like  some 
hothouse  mutant.  Yvette  brings  water- 
cress soup  while  Grange  relates  how, 
the  fourth  of  five  children,  he  was 
born  in  the  center  of  France  a  few 
weeks  after  D-day  (curiously,  on  the 
same  day  and  month  as  his  close  friends 
Isabel le  Adjani  and  Francois-Marie  Ba- 
nier). "I  arrived  prematurely,  because 
the  noise  of  German  bombs  dropping 
frightened  my  mother  into  giving  birth." 
His  mother's  favorite— "I  knew  it  from 
the  very  start"— Grange  still  maintains 
the  easy  serenity  of  a  child  always  cer- 
tain of  his  mother's  affection.  "'My  fa- 
ther was  an  engineer  with  a  petroleum 
company.  He  drew  very  well,  but  only 
in  black  and  white,  because  he  was  col- 
or-blind. He  used  to  bring  me  back  corn- 
media  dell'arte  figures  from  his  travels. 
Our  apartment  was  a  comfortable  bour- 
geois home  decorated  in  traditional 
French  18th-century  style."  But  earlier 
the  family  had  occupied  a  flat  done  up 
in  30s  taste.  "Yes."  Grange  responds 
when  his  attention  is  drawn  to  this  cru- 
cial fact,  "it  is  always  a  search  for 
one's  childhood. 

"Only  artistic  things  interested  me 
from  the  very  beginning,"  Grange  re- 
calls. "I  remember  startling  my  fam- 
ily by  announcing  to  them  that  Picasso 
was  a  genius."  Prodded  by  a  classmate's 
father  who  had  associations  with  the 
Louvre,  Grange  attended  museum  art 
classes  for  children  "every  Thursday 
from  the  age  of  eight."  his  mother 
says.  One  day  Le  Corbusier  came  to 
evaluate  the  students'  work,  and  sin- 
gled out  Grange's  as  the  best.  (In  one 
context  or  another.  Grange  has  man- 
aged to  meet  an  impressive  ana)  of 
this  century's  legendary  artists  Max 
Ernst,  Fernand  Leger,  Alberto  Giaco- 
metti. Salvador  Dali.  "But  ne\er  Picas- 
so. It  is  m\  great  regret.'  sa\s  Grange.) 

"He  was  miserable  in  school."  his 
mother  continues  His  sister  Christine 
explains  later.  "When  he  was  small. 
we  thought  Jacques  was  dreaming  all 
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acquei  is  always  undressing  thing 


ROOMS  AT  THE  TOP 

At  the  Left  Bank  home  of  one  of  his  clients. 
Grange  adorned  the  grand  salon  with  a 
Boiceau  rug,  leather-covered  Louis  XV 
armchairs,  a  silver-leaf  Art  Deco  Legrain 
screen,  and  Picasso's  1950s  portrait  of 
his  wife  Francoise  Gilot.  Opposite,  two  tall, 
narrow  30s  needlepoint  Chareau  side 
chairs  sit  under  a  pair  of  windows  in  the  high- 
ceil  inged  petit  salon.  The  gilt  Greek-key- 
motif  mantel  mirror  is  by  Jean -Michel  Frank. 
Inset,  a  19-year-old  Grange  dressed  up 
in  a  French  military  costume 
during  a  summer  holiday  in  Brittany. 


the  time,  but  later  we  realized  he  was 
always  looking."  One  day  his  Latin 
teacher  called  Mine.  Grange  in  to 
discuss  her  son's  poor  marks.  "He 
had  received  nothing  but  zero,  zero, 
zero.  But  all  the  Latin  teacher  said  to 
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me  was  'If  I  had  a  son,  I'd  want  him 
to  be  just  like  Jacques.1"  Mme.  Grange 
charmed  her  husband  into  allowing  their 
boy  to  attend  the  Ecole  Boulle,  a  de- 
sign college,  where  he  studied  cabinet- 
making,  gilding,  plaster  carving,  and 
upholstery.  "It  was  brave  and  rather 
naughty  of  him,"  Valerie  Lalonde  says. 
"The  son  of  a  bourgeois  did  not  do 
such  things."  In  studying  interior  de- 
sign (which  he  pursued  at  the  Ecole 
Camondo  after  the  Ecole  Boulle), 
Jacques  abandoned  his  boyhood  dream 
to  become  a  painter. 

The  Grange  family  summered  in 
Saint-Briac-sur-Mer  in  Brittany,  where 
Grange  met  Lalonde,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  and  artistic  French-Jewish, 
Anglo-American  family,  and,  according 
to  Philippe  Lauro-Baranes,  "Grange's 
secret  muse."  The  decorator  says,  "The 
apartment  of  Valerie's  family  in  Paris 
was  the  first  I  saw  that  mixed  every- 
thing—Picasso, Giacometti,  and  Calder 
combined  with  neoclassical  furniture. 
Compared  with  my  own  proper  fami- 
ly, hers  was  bohemian,  cultivated— a  fan- 
tasy." Through  Lalonde,  Grange  was 


introduced  into  a  very  mondain  crowd 
of  young  Parisians.  By  1963  he  was 
showing  up  in  paparazzi  shots— an 
angular  Adonis— on  the  arm  of  actress 
Brigitte  Fossey,  beginning  a  habit  of  a 
lifetime.  (Actresses,  like  everybody  else, 
"love  him  because  he  is  so  soothing,  so 
cheerful,"  Deneuve  says.  "It's  nice  to 
meet  him  in  the  street  in  the  winter, 
to  see  his  smile,  the  colors  he  wears.") 
At  22,  he  met  Francois-Marie  Ba- 
nier,  a  mesmerizing  character  two 
years  his  junior  with  the  pouty  profile 
of  a  Cocteau  drawing.  His  wild  beau- 
ty, his  position  as  press  officer  at 
Pierre  Cardin,  and  his  perverse  charm 
catapulted  him— and  Grange— into  the 
most  recherche  salons  of  Paris.  A  con- 
fidant of  Louis  Aragon,  Dali,  and 
Marie-Laure  de  Noailles,  Banier  was 
featured  in  1972  in  a  London  Sunday 
Times  Magazine  cover  story  by  James 
Fox  as  the  "golden  boy  of  Paris."  Ba- 
nier (about  whom  Parisians  still  argue 
whether  he  is  a  genius  or  a  fraud)  was 
Grange's  alter  ego,  his  "dark  twin," 
according  to  one  observer.  "They  were 
one  personality  split  into  two  halves. 
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jrange  was  all  smiles,  the  other  side 
>f  the  politics,  curing  the  wounds  Ba- 
uer inflicted."  The  pulchritudinous  pair 
nade  a  sensation  at  Baroness  Marie- 
lelene  de  Rothschild's  legendary  Proust 
mil  in  1971  at  the  Chateau  de  Ferrieres. 
\  Cecil  Beaton  portrait  of  them  in 
EOStume  hangs  in  Grange's  bathroom, 
['he  baroness,  it  is  said,  was  "mad  about 
lacques,"  but  the  only  work  he  ever 
iid  for  her,  he  says,  was  "a  private 
xxlroom  upstairs  at  the  hotel  Lam- 
Dert,  in  the  style  o\'  a  jeune  fille." 

Also  in  1971,  Grange  met  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  and  his  business  partner,  Pierre 
Berge,  who  invited  him  and  Banier  for 
Faster  m  Marrakech.  "Yves  is  a  dream, 
in  inspiration,  the  backbone,"  Grange 
Says,  "From  him  I  learned  about  col- 
or "  Hie  neurasthenic  couturier,  in  turn, 
"only  feels  free  and  peaceful,  completely 
himself,  with  Jacques,"  according  to 
a  fnend.  Launching  a  fertile  collabo- 
ration thai  continues  to  thrive,  "Yves 
one  day  told  me  to  do  a  Fans  studio 
foi  him,"  Grange  sa\s.  Though  an 
early  work,  the  Saint  I  anient  studio 
already  had  all  the  fundamental  com- 


ponents of  the  Grange  style— the  Frank 
tables,  Giacometti  lamps,  muted  palette, 
and  allusions  to  literature,  art.  and 
history.  Grange's  vision  had  little  to 
do  with  the  taste  of  the  moment, 
which,  as  Ines  de  la  Fressange  puts  it. 
"was  a  choice  between  psychedelic 
and  boring."  From  the  studio,  Grange 
went  on  with  Saint  Laurent  to  com- 
plete some  of  his  most  ambitious  proj- 
ects to  date— the  designer's  Chateau 
Gabriel  near  Deauville,  in  which  each 
opulent  bedroom  evokes  a  Proust  char- 
acter, and  the  couturier's  lush  Matisse- 
in-Morocco  hideaway  in  Marrakech. 
(More  recently,  he  did  a  Saint  Lau- 
rent beauty  boutique  on  the  Rue  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honore  and  Saint  Laurent's 
Mondrian-filled  private  library,  inspired 
by  the  one  m  the  Noailleses'  Fontaine- 
bleau  house.)  Meanwhile,  Grange's  own 
apartment,  which  he  shared  with  Ba- 
nier, became  famous  among  taste- 
w. itchers  as  the  fountainhead  of  a  new 
style.  Here  he  was  completely  free  to 
indulge  his  own  fancies,  creating  a  sort 
of  refined  cabinet  of  curiosities,  an  in- 
habitable Joseph  Cornell  box, 


As  Grange  evolved  into  a  public  fig- 
ure, his  life  grew  increasingly  com- 
plicated. "The  femmes  du  monde  get 
hysterical  about  him."  says  Valerie  La- 
londe.  "In  the  Palais-Royal,  the  phone 
is  ringing  all  the  time  for  him.  He  is 
like  an  orchid  in  a  hothouse  there." 
Deneuve  agrees:  "Jacques's  need  for 
people  to  love  him  is  a  burden  to  him." 
Adds  Nicole  Wisniak,  director  of  the 
French  magazine  Egoiste,  "Every  woman 
is  in  love  with  him— that's  how  he  con- 
trols them,  but  not  in  a  diabolical  way." 

Didier  Fevre,  a  handsome  medical 
student  who  succeeded  Banier  as 
Grange's  companion,  died  of  aids  in 
1986.  "Didier  was  an  angel."  he  says, 
bringing  out  a  box  of  photographs.  "I 
decorated  his  office,  and  he  practiced 
medicine  for  just  one  year.  \t  the 
end  he  was  blind,  but  he  never  com- 
plained." 

Fevre  introduced  Grunge  to  Pierre 
Passebon.  who  ran  a  shop  at  the  Paris 
flea  market.  "A  sort  of  Jimins  Crick- 
et," in  Christian  Lacroix's  words,  Passe- 
bon now  operates  two  galleries,  one 
for  antiques  and  the  other  for  work 
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by  contemporary  artisans.  The  open- 
ings at  Passebon's  galleries,  such  as 
the  one  for  the  recent  exhibition 
"Baroque  Baroque,"  have  become  glit- 
tering cafe-society  events,  attended  by 
the  whole  Grange  retinue— Deneuve, 
Adjani,  Princess  Caroline.  Even  so, 
"\vith  Pierre,  Jacques  has  become  less 
preoccupied  with  being  mondain,"  says 
one  of  his  most  dedicated  patrons. 

Clients  tend  to  sound  like  pas- 
sionate patients  describing  psy- 
chotherapy when  they  speak  about 
working  with  him.  After  a  two- 
decade,  five-house,  two-boat  col- 
laboration with  Grange,  one 
clever,  glamorous  British  collector  has 
determined  that  "Jacques  did  not  cre- 
ate a  style,  he  invented  a  philosophy. 
Before  I  started  with  Jacques,  I  was  on 
the  wrong  track.  I  met  Jacques  and 
suddenly  there  was  this  instant  rapport. 
He  opened  my  eyes  to  so  many  things. 
He  taught  us  how  to  live  in  our  homes, 
in  a  family  ambience,  where  we  could 
spill  milk,  sit  on  our  cushions,  talk,  so 
to  speak,  to  our  Picassos  and  Berards. 
To  reach  the  simplicity  of  life  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing.  He  set  the  foundation  for 
us,  knowing  we  must  evolve.  With 
Jacques,  I  flowered,  I  became  ripe." 
When  Grange  hears  this  and  several 
similar  comments  one  evening  at  the 
Palais-Royal,  he  pauses  over  his  plate 
of  pot-au-feu  and  says,  "I  don't  know 
if  I  learned  to  be  a  good  decorator, 
but  I've  learned  to  be  a  good  shrink." 
In  an  old,  aristocratic  quarter  of  Paris 
lives  another  long-standing  client— part 
of  a  small,  sibylline  sisterhood  who  view 
Grange's  more  recent  patrons  with  be- 
nevolent condescension  and  one  an- 
other with  a  rivalrous  eye.  Her  current 
apartment  is  her  sixth  project  with 
Grange.  The  decorator  has  become  such 
an  intimate  of  the  family  that  when 
the  couple  separated  he  did  the  hus- 
band's apartment  too.  "He  is  the 
only  decorator  in  France  who  every 
time  turns  his  clients  into  friends,"  says 
Francoise  Labro.  The  couturier  Chris- 
tian Lacroix  says,  "My  wife  and  I  have 
wondered  by  what  miracle  and  with 
what  gymnastics  he  succeeds  in  mak- 
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ing  his  clients  his  friends.  And  we  have 
understood:  he  gives  and  he  listens 
more  than  he  takes  and  speaks." 

The  fact  that  a  magazine  writer  is  ad- 
mitted at  all  into  these  Parisians'  houses 
is  a  testament  to  their  devotion  to 
Grange.  The  deeper  you  bore  into  the 
heart  of  Paris,  the  more  you  realize  that 
it  is  an  intensely  private  city,  a  sealed 
vessel  of  secrets,  suspicions,  and  sub- 
terfuge. The  decorator  and  architect 
Robert  Couturier,  a  Frenchman  based 
in  New  York,  explains:  "French  glam- 
our has  nothing  to  do  with  American 
glamour.  In  America  it's  based  on 
publicity;  in  France,  on  secrecy."  And 
Grange  is  valued  for  his  extreme  dis- 
cretion—an anomaly  in  a  notoriously 
loose-lipped  profession.  "It  is  his  great 
quality,"  says  one  patron.  "He  knows 
a  lot  of  things  about  everyone,  but  he 
never  repeats  them." 

The  faithful  client  whom  I'm  visit- 
ing, a  chic  and  vigorous  woman  turned 
out  in  a  black  cashmere  turtleneck 
and  a  crisp  Saint  Laurent  couture 
skirt,  cautions  once  more,  "Remem- 
ber, no  name,  no  address,  nothing!"  Her 
new  apartment— with  more  vivid  shots 
of  color  than  Grange  customarily  uses 
and  more  startling  juxtapositions  of 
modishly  esoteric  objects— is  likewise 
chic  and  vigorous,  the  perfect  embod- 
iment of  her  personality.  She  says  she 
bought  this  apartment,  part  of  an  18th- 
century  hotel  particulier,  in  order  to  have 
room  for  her  carpet  by  Ernest  Boiceau— 
another  of  Grange's  30s  design  heroes. 
(A  tapestry  by  him,  rejected  by  Princess 
Bibesco,  hangs  behind  the  living-room 
sofa  in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  panels 
depicting  succulent  plants  cover  the  walls 
in  a  guest  room  at  Saint-Remy.)  The 
rug  in  question,  all  mauve  and  taupe 
arabesques,  is  a  characteristic  Grange 
flourish.  Where  another  decorator  would 
use  an  Aubusson  carpet,  Grange  prefers 
something  less  identifiably  "rich."  The 
same  goes  for  the  living  room's  severe 
Frank  Greek-key  mirror,  hung  over 
the  mantel,  where,  in  this  neighborhood, 
an  ornate  Louis  XV  glass  would  usu- 
ally be  found.  Likewise,  he  places  30s 
needlepoint  Chareau  side  chairs  beneath 
the  august  windows,  rather  than  the 


expected  showy  Gobelin -covered  ber-  c 


geres.  To  the  uninitiated  visitor,  the 
only  legible  emblem  of  wealth  is  the 
living  room's  huge  50s  Picasso. 

Grange's  most  personal  image 
of  paradise  is  the  one  he  de- 
vised for  himself  in  Saint-Remy 
There  he  rents  the  five-bedroom 
Mas  Mireo,  a  converted  goat 
barn  on  the  nearly  15, 000 -acre 
property  of  a  local  count,  also  landlord 
to  Princess  Caroline.  Scrubby,  pastoral, 
and  immortalized  by  van  Gogh  during 
his  year  stay  at  the  local  asylum,  Saint- 
Remy  has  lately  grown  into  a  glamour 
spot.  Ines  de  la  Fressange  spearheaded 
the  invasion,  followed  by  Grange,  Car- 
oline of  Monaco,  Pierre  Berge,  and 
the  client  with  the  ravishing  Boiceau  rug. 
"Saint-Remy  is  more  me,"  Grange  says. 
"There  is  no  ghost  of  Colette  there." 

Arriving  at  his  country  house  from 
the  Marseilles  airport,  he  gushes,  "Every 
time  I  come  here,  it's  better  than  I  re- 
member. This  is  the  private  Jacques, 
the  Jacques  in  refuge.  The  house  is 
not  decorated.  It's  a  farm,  with  no  dif- 
ference between  outdoors  and  indoors." 
As  he  eats  lunch  outside  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  house's  vine-covered  terra- 
cotta walls,  Grange  starts  to  sing. 
After  coffee  he  asks,  "Have  you  seen 
my  van  Gogh?"  Then  he  guides  Dolly 
and  me  up  some  slopes  to  a  point 
where  we  can  see  a  vista  of  cypresses, 
fields,  and  mountains  with  physiognomic 
contours.  "He  painted  here.  I  love  to 
go  where  artists  painted.  I  went  to 
Vinci  to  see  what  Leonardo  saw.  You 
could  see  the  background  of  The  Vir- 
gin of  the  Rocks  there." 

Inside,  the  Mas  Mireo  (mas  is  Pro- 
vencal for  maison  de  campagne)  re- 
sembles very  much  the  atelier  of  an 
artist.  Buried  under  postcards  and  snap- 
shots, a  framed  photograph  by  Andre 
Ostier  of  Picasso  in  his  studio  rests  on 
an  easel.  Another  easel,  supporting 
paints  and  paper,  stands  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  huge,  wood-beamed  sa- 
lon, but  it  has  not  been  touched  re- 
cently. In  this  free  environment,  painted 
in  the  silvery  greens  and  rose  tones  of 
his  garden,  Grange's  "symbols"  allude 
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ostly  to  the  modernist  titans  Picasso 

id  Matisse  or  to  his  own  childhood. 

e  set  up  an  outsize  tripod  table  near 

e  living  room's  hearth  because  it 

ooks  just  like  the  table  in  Matisse's 
MSturtiums  with  'Dance.'"  On  the 
iher  side  of  the  mammoth  fireplace 

range  displays  a  large  Deco  bas-re- 
;f  by  Jan  Martel  of  a  woman  astride 

mule.  "I  bought  that  because  it  re- 
linds  me  of  Victor,"  Grange  says,  re- 
aring to  the  pet  donkey  that  Princess 

aroline  gave  him.  A  basket-weave 
all's  head  approximates  one  in  a  pic- 
ire  of  a  Picasso  studio;  a  crude  rush- 
:ated  chair  is  "just  like  the  one  from 
an  Gogh's  Bedroom.  I'm  still  looking 
">r  the  bed,"  he  says,  poring  over  a 
^production  of  the  painting.  The  doves 
a  towering  birdcage  outdoors  are 
e  doves  of  Matisse."  And  all  the 
}oms  are  filled  with  toys— teddy  bears, 
iilboats,  a  circus  signboard,  and, 
ragged  home  on  the  Concorde  from 

New  York  flea  market,  an  old  sled. 
My  Rosebud,"  he  says. 

Tonight,  Grange  has  invited  some 
•iends  for  dinner,  and  he  has  discov- 
red  that  the  lightbulb  in  the  library's 
intern,  a  giant  black  metal  star  pierced 
/ith  a  thousand  tiny  holes,  is  dead.  In 
is  stocking  feet.  Grange  leaps,  cat- 

e,  onto  a  table  to  screw  in  a  new 
ne.  For  some  reason,  Yvette,  the 
ouse's  caretakers,  Boussif  and  Fatia, 
)olly,  another  guest,  and  I  have  gath- 
red  round  to  witness  this  prosaic  op- 
ration,  and  we're  spell- 
>ound.  Peering  down,  he 
ays,  embarrassed,  "You 
lon't  have  to  watch.  I'm 
nly  changing  a  bulb."  Sud- 
Ienly,  responding  to  a  final 
lick  of  the  wrist,  pinpoint 
teams  of  light  shoot  out  in  all 
lirections  from  the  star,  cast- 
ng  a  magical  pattern,  a  flick- 
ring  filigree  of  light  and  shadow, 
tcross  the  ceiling.  It  is  a  con- 
ummate  gesture,  one  that  re- 
'eals  Jacques  Grange  to  be  the 
)rpheus  of  design,  an  enchanter 
vho  charms  men,  women,  animals 
md  inanimate  objects  into  glow- 
iil'  acquiescence.  □ 
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othschilds'  legendary 

Proust  ball  in  197L 

Francois-Marie  Banier 

and  a  mustachioed  Grange 

dressed  as  the  beautiful 

de  Surgis  brothers  from 

tmemhrance  of  Things  Past. 

Inset,  Grange  escorts 

Catherine  Deneuve  to  a  1992 

dinner  for  Queen  Elizabeth 

at  the  Louvre. 
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Annie  Lennox  had  a  problem: 
after  10  years  as  England's  leading 
diva  of  doom,  she  suddenly  had 
a  happy  marriage,  a  bouncing  baby, 
and  a  platinum  solo  album. 
Was  she  supposed  to  start  singing- 
perish  the  thought — happy  songs? 
With  a  new  collection,  Medusa, 
due  out  this  month,  Lennox 
took  tea  with  CATHY  I10RYN,  and 
explained  how  she 
balances  motherhood 
with  melancholy 
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To  be  honest,  I  think  she  could  do  anything. 
She  has  such  a  depth  of  fantasticness." 
Fantasticness.  Joe  Dyer  is  talking  about 
Annie  Lennox.  "Once  you  put  lipstick  on 
the  mouth'"— the  English  cameraman  is  fair- 
ly crooning  now— "you  see  the  change.  It's 
that  left-right  brain  thing.  She's  two  different 
people."  Dyer  happened  to  shoot  the  first  video 
for  Lennox's  forthcoming  album,  Medusa, 
which  is  due  in  early  March.  It  was  last  au- 
tumn, and  they  were  on  location  in  an  old 
music  hall  in  London's  East  End  "the  sort 
of  place  you'd  imagine  Jack  the  Ripper  fre- 
quenting." And  what  the  cameraman  re- 
members most  was  not  the  shock  of  seeing  Lennox  reduced 
to  a  figure  of  faded  glory  but  the  effect  of  that  transfor- 
mation upon  his  spine.  "She  just  pulls  you  in."  To  him. 
Medusa  is  a  kind  of  purification  of  Lennox's  flamboyant 
aesthetic.  "She  has  carved  it  right  down  to  its  essence."  He 
pauses  for  a  moment,  reflecting  on  Lennox's  previous  al- 
bum, and  says,  "Diva  was  so  luxurious.  This  is  pure." 

After  Diva  came  out,  in  the  spring  of  1992,  it  seemed 
that  everywhere  you  went  you  heard  the  same  refrains. 
"This  boat  is  sinking"  or  "Why  don't  you  ever  learn  to 
keep  your  big  mouth  shut?,"  from  the  hit  single  "Why," 
and  "I  believe  in  the  power  of  creation,  I  believe  in  the 
good  vibration,"  from  "Money  Can't  Buy  It."  The  album 
and  its  10  videos  were  like  an  atonement,  a  soft  farewell 
to  the  high  life  and  its  harsh  extremes.  People  who  had 
never  listened  to  Annie  Lennox  in  her  days  as  part  of  the 
Eurythmics  listened  now.  It  was  the  burr  in  the  voice,  the 
smoke  in  the  pipes.  And  even  when  the  songs  were  sad 
you  felt  happy.  Wiser  somehow. 

Lennox  is  40  now.  The  fact  that  she  didn't  write  any  of 
the  songs  on  Medusa  will  likely  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
she  has  mellowed.  Far  from  it.  For  although  Diva  revealed 
her  to  be  a  great  songwriter— capable  of  both  melancholy 
and  self-mockery— Medusa  shows  her  finally  without  guise. 
It  is  Annie  Lennox  stripped  down.  The  only  thing  you 
hear  is  the  imprint  of  her  voice  on  the  music  of  Bob  Mar- 
ley,  Joni  Mitchell,  Paul  Simon,  Neil  Young,  and  the  Temp- 
tations. The  choices,  ranging  from  the  little-known  1986 
radio  hit  "No  More  'I  Love  You's'"  to  Procol  Harum's 
"A  Whiter  Shade  of  Pale,"  are  alternately  surprising  and 
obscure.  And  her  vocal  stylings  are  so  distinctive  that  she 
transforms  the  songs  into  personal  statements. 

When  we  meet  in  a  recording  studio  in  a  section  of 
North  London  known  as  Willesden,  the  Scottish-born  pop 
star  is  standing  with  her  back  to  a  wall,  her  hands  thrust 
deep  into  the  pockets  of  her  black  leather  jacket.  Her  hair, 
once  blond  and  stubby,  is  now  mousy  brown  and  tucked 
behind  her  ears.  She  is  wearing  a  pair  of  brown  woolen 
trousers,  a  brown -and-red  argyle  vest,  and  a  Henley  shirt. 
She  has  glasses  on,  wire  frames.  If  I  didn't  know,  I  would 
think  she  was  someone  else— one  of  the  moms  from  the 
neighborhood.  We  talk  for  a  few  minutes.  She  asks  me 
about  an  article  I  wrote  on  Marianne  Faithfull;  she's  read 
Faithfull's  new  autobiography.  Then  she  goes  over  to  a 
small  kitchen  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  turns  on  an 


electric  kettle.  As  she  puts  some  bread  into  a  toaster,  I  a 
her  about  Medusa  and  her  life  today. 

"I  have  two  things  in  my  life,  really,  that  are  impo 
tant,"  she  says.  "The  first  thing  is  my  family.  I'm  just  ver 
lucky  to  have  a  family.  I  don't  want  to  jeopardize  my  life 
I  suppose  you'd  call  it  my  private  life— by  my  work.  A  lc 
of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  very  solo  position.  I  meat 
I've  always  been  a  very  solitary  person,  and  now  that  I'r 
not,  I  don't  really  have  the  time  to  immerse  myself  in  al 
straction.  But  I  still  wanted  to  make  a  record." 

Married  since  the  late  80s  to  a  documentary-film  mak 
er  named  Uri  Fruchtmann,  Lennox  gave  birth  to  Tali,  sis 
ter  to  her  first  daughter,  Lola,  a  year  after  the  release  o 
Diva.  "In  a  funny,  funny  sort  of  way,"  says  Lennox,  he 
Scots  burr  almost  singsongy,  "things  are  more  focused  fo 
me  despite  the  fact  the  outside  world  is,  well,  I  sometime 
feel  that  I'm  chasing  after  a  bus.  There  are  so  many  thing 
to  do.  And  every  day.  There's  never  a  moment  that  goe 
by  that  I  could  tell  you  I'm  bored.  Ever.  In  a  sense,  as 
person,  it's  as  if  I'm  more  rounded."  She  smiles,  catching 
the  cliche.  "Yes,"  she  adds  ruefully.  "It  sounds  so  trite,  be 
cause  they  all  say  it,  these  celebrities." 


Iennox  spent  the  better  part  of  last  year  choosing 
the  songs  for  Medusa.  Her  process  of  selection  sounds 
random.  Joni  Mitchell,  whose  song  "Ladies  of  the 
Canyon"  is  on  the  album,  had  been  an  early  in- 
spiration to  her,  back  in  the  mid-70s,  when  she  was 
just  thinking  about  performing.  The  inclusion  of 
Neil  Young's  song  "Don't  Let  It  Bring  You  Down" 
was  a  total  fluke;  she  had  never  listened  to  Young 
until  her  husband  gave  her  a  copy  of  his  album  Af- 
ter the  Gold  Rush.  "I  don't  know  why  I  never  listened  to 
him— sort  of  like  a  block  one  has  to  these  things,"  says 
Lennox.  "I  stuck  [the  CD]  in  the  car.  I  was  driving  and  Ij 
kept  putting  it  on.  I  kept  putting  this  record  on  and  on— 
until  it  was  the  record  I  played  constantly,  all  the  time.  I 
never  would  have  dreamed  of  covering  one  of  his  songs. 
But  that  was  it.  I  was  in  Neil  Young  land." 

For  someone  who  says  that  her  own  critique  of  her  work 
is  "that  it's  full  of  self-doubt,"  Lennox  seems  to  be  a  very 
untroubled  person.  She  laughs  easily,  especially  at  her  ten- 
dency to  slip  into  "airy-fairy"  phrases.  She  engages  you. 
Stephen  Lipson,  who  produced  both  Diva  and  Medusa,  de- 
scribes their  sessions  together  as  "short  bursts  of  work  be- 
tween long  conversations  about  virtually  everything."  Her 
tastes,  clearly,  are  simple.  "That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
surprised  me  when  I  met  her,"  says  Lipson.  "For  some  rea- 
son, I  thought  she'd  be  quite  sophisticated.  But,  in  fact,  she 
likes  things  very  simple."  The  other  word  that  seems  to  de- 
scribe Lennox  is  'Vision."  Lipson  mentions  it.  Laurence  Stevens, 
who  has  known  Lennox  for  13  years  (he  designed  the  cov- 
er of  Medusa,  a  black-and-white  photograph  by  Bettina  Rheims 
of  a  spartan -looking  Lennox),  says  flatly,  "She  is  the  most 
artistically  aware  person  I  have  ever  worked  with.  She  al- 
ways has  a  clear  vision  of  what  she  wants." 

Which  may  explain  her  tone  of  indifference  when  I  ask 
about  the  wisdom  of  putting  out  a  cover  album  so  close  on 
the  heels  of  Diva,  which  has  sold  (Continued  on  page  190) 
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KATE  HEPBURrt 


On-screen,  Katharine  Hepburn 
played  a  feisty  beauty 
who  always  walked  off  with 
the  leading  man 
But  her  real-life  romances 
never  ended  so  neatly 
In  this  moving  excerpt  from 
her  new  biography, 
BARBARA  LEAMING 
traces  the  arc  of 
Hepburns  life— from  the 
trauma  of  a  family 
suicide  to  her  final  days 
with  Spence 
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Katharine  Hepburn 

in  two  photographs  taken 

by  Cecil  Beaton  in 

1*M6.  the  year  \hc  made 

Mary  of Scotland  with 

director  John  Kord 

and  I  ell  in  love  with  him. 


The  Hepburn 
children  in  1921, 
shortly  before  Tom's 
suicide:  from  left, 
Kate,  Marion, 
Bob,  Tom,  and  Dick, 
with  baby  Pegbn 
Mrs.  Hepburn's 
lap.  Below, 

Dr.  Thomas  Hepburn, 
Kate's  father. 


atharine  Hepburn  was  13  in  the 
spring  of  1921,  when  her  brother  Tom's  marked  nervousness 
led  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  to  attempt  to  "divert"  him  with 
a  five-day  trip  to  New  York  City  in  the  company  of  Kathy 
and  his  godmother,  Mary  Towle.  Two  days  after  Easter, 
Aunty,  as  Towle  was  known  to  the  family,  went  with  Tom 
and  Kathy  on  the  train  from  Hartford  to  New  York. 

Photographs  of  Tom  in  this  period  show  a  broad-shoul- 
dered, strikingly  handsome  15-year-old  on  the  brink  of  young 
manhood.  He  assumed  responsibility  for  his  sister  at  the 
outset  of  their  Greenwich  Village  holiday.  In  New  York, 
he  purchased  two  parlor-car  tickets  for  the  return  trip. 

Downtown  at  Aunty's  little  red  brick  house  at  26  Charl- 
ton Street,  Tom  carried  his  suitcase  up  three  flights  to  an 
attic  storeroom.  Beneath  a  sloping  roof,  a  freshly  made  cot 
filled  a  tiny  alcove.  Kathy  slept  in  a  room  on  a  lower 
floor  with  Aunty. 

On  Friday  evening,  Tom  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits 
when  Aunty  took  the  young  people  uptown  for  a  screen- 
ing of  a  new  silent  film  based  on  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in 
King  Arthur's  Court.  In  the  dark  of  the  movie  theater,  how- 
ever, Tom's  mood  shifted  violently  when  the  image  of  a 
hanging  flashed  on-screen.  Deeply  shaken,  Tom  confided 
to  Kathy  that  the  scene  had  given  him  "the  horrors,"  and 
she  understood  perfectly.  The  year  before,  she  and  Dr. 
Hepburn  had  discovered  Tom  hanging  by  the  neck  from 
a  noose  at  home.  The  boy  had  insisted  he  was  only  try- 
ing a  mock-hanging  stunt  Dr.  Hepburn  had  often  de- 


Excerpted  from  Katharine  Hepburn,  by  Barbara  Learning,  to  be  published  next 
month  by  Crown  Publishers;  ©  1995  by  Barbara  Learning. 


scribed  from  his  own  youth.  Any  parent  would  likely  be 
appalled  by  the  sight  of  a  child  playing  with  nooses— es- 
pecially a  child  of  Tom's  nervous  temperament.  In  a  fam- 
ily with  a  history  of  three  suicides  (Dr.  Hepburn's  brother 
had  jumped  from  a  window  to  his  death,  and  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn's father  and  uncle  had  shot  themselves),  the  incident 
should  have  set  off  alarm  bells.  But  the  Hepburns  tended 
to  avoid  speaking  of  their  most  troubling  thoughts  and 
emotions.  Eager  to  accept  Tom's  explanation,  Dr.  Hep- 
burn instructed  the  boy  not  to  try  the  stunt  again. 

After  Tom,  Kathy,  and  Aunty  left  the  cinema,  Tom  strug- 
gled to  regain  his  composure.  On  Saturday  night,  he  played 
his  banjo  arid  sang  with  Aunty  and  Kathy  in  the  living 
room.  To  Mary  Towle's  relief,  "the  horrors"  appeared  to 
have  evaporated.  They  all  went  to  their  rooms  at  10  o'clock. 

The  next  morning,  Kathy  enjoyed  a  leisurely  breakfast 
with  Aunty.  At  nine,  Aunty  sent  Kathy  to  see  what  was 
keeping  Tom.  When  he  failed  to  respond,  Kathy  tried  the 
doorknob,  but  the  garret  was  locked.  Alarmed,  she  forced 
the  door.  She  brushed  against  something,  turned,  and 
screamed.  Tom  was  hanging  by  the  neck  from  a  rafter.  Ev- 
idently he  had  ripped  up  a  bedsheet  and  braided  the  strips 
of  cloth  to  improvise  a  rope.  He  tied  one  end  to  a  large 
metal  bedspring  lying  on  the  floor.  He  fashioned  a  noose, 
tossed  the  rope  over  a  rafter,  and  fitted  the  noose  to  his 
neck.  He  climbed  up  on  a  packing  case  and  jumped.  The 
rope  was  too  long;  his  feet  hit  ground.  Bending  his  knees 
and  pitching  his  weight  forward,  Tom  applied  all  his 
strength  to  pull  at  the  metal  bedspring  and  tighten  the 
noose.  He  died  of  slow  strangulation.  Since  his  feet  always 
touched  ground,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  stopping 
at  any  time— except  the  determination  to  destroy  himself. 

Alerted  by  Kathy's  scream,  Aunty  raced  up  the  three  flights. 
Hysterical,  she  sent  Kathy  to  fetch  a  neighbor,  who  told 
Mary  Towle  to  notify  the  police. 

Finally  the  Hepburns  arrived.  Dr.  Hepburn  staunchly  de- 
nied that  Tom  could  have  committed  suicide.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  April  5,  his  statement  appeared  in  The  New  York 
Times  under  the  headline  says  son's  hanging  was  boy- 
ish "STUNT." 

In  the  year  that  followed,  it  seemed  to  Bob  Hepburn, 
eight,  that  his  sister  Kathy  was  acting  strangely.  Now  14, 
she  went  to  bed  early  each  night  and  rose  at  5:30  A.M. 
Whenever  Bob  got  out  of  bed,  he  knew  he  would  find 
Kathy  bent  over  her  desk,  "furiously  attacking  her  studies" 
with  a  "great  seriousness"  she  had  never  before  shown  for 
schoolwork.  Bob  wondered  about  Kathy's  relationship  with 
their  parents.  Whatever  had  happened  in  New  York  had 
created  a  mysterious  bond  that  seemed  to  exclude  the  oth- 
er children. 

The  Hepburns  had  produced  their  family  in  carefully 
spaced  pairs:  Tom  and  Kathy,  Dick  and  Bob,  Marion  and 
Peg.  In  Tom's  absence,  the  dynamics  shifted  drastically  as 
Kathy  formed  a  new  grouping  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn; they  spent  time  together  in  ways  that  set  them  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  household.  Kathy  seemed  to  crave 
solitude.  The  gaunt,  unreachable,  suspicious  girl  forced 
most  people  to  keep  their  distance.  Watching  his  sister, 
Bob  sensed  that  somehow  she  was  trying  to  become  Tom. 
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Eventually,  then  was  talk  thai  Kathy  planned  to  become 

doctor,  as  loin  would  have  hail  he  lived  I  est  theie  re- 
in any  doubt  about  her  intentions,  Kathy  abandoned  her 
ay  12  dale  of  birth,  appropriating  loin's  November  X 
rthday  for  her  own.  In  the  aftermath  of  loin's  death, 
athy  became  her  father's  clear  favorite. 


/      ate   Hepburn,  as  she  came  to  be   known   at 
/       Bryn  Mawr,  gradually  emerged  from  the  soli- 
/         hide  in  which  she  had  enveloped  herself  after 
I  A  Tom's  suicide.  The  inability  to  master  a  basic 

jm         chemistrj   course,  coupled  with   poor  grades, 
m       led  her  to  abandon  her  plans  to  be  a  doctor 
m      in  favor  of  a  stage  career.  At  school  Kate  be- 
H_    »    came  a  much-talked-about  talent  in  dramatic 
oductions.  Getting  started  in  the  New  York  theater, 
nvever,  seemed  agonizingly  slow  at  times.  In   1928  she 
Sas  understudying  a  socialite  named  Hope  Williams  in 
lilip  Barry's  play  Holiday.  "How  are  you  feeling  tonight?" 
-ate  would  ask  whenever  Williams  peered  out  of  her 
essing-room  door.  Kate's  eagerness  only  strengthened  the 
solve  of  Hope  and  her  friends  to  keep  the  understudy 
om  ever  going  on. 
Perhaps  sensing  that  nothing  would  give  Kate  greater 
easure  than  to  walk  out  of  the  show,  Ludlow  Ogden 
nith,  her  rich,  handsome  beau  of  the  moment,  pressed 
tr  to  marry  him.  And  Kate  shocked  Arthur  Hopkins,  the 
ay's  producer,  with  the  sudden  announcement  that  she 
as  giving  up  acting  to  marry  Smith. 
Tall,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  thinning  black  hair  doused 
tonic  and  brushed  straight  back,  Luddy,  as  the  well- 
mnected  young  Philadelphian  was  known,  had  been 
adly  pursuing  Kate  since  Bryn  Mawr.  She  appeared  to 
ljoy  bossing  him  about.  It  seemed  to  Bob  Hepburn  that 
uddy,  so  sweet  and  eager  to  please,  was  no  match  for 
s  sister,  who  was  a  "natural  boss"  like  Dr.  Hepburn.  To 
;t  Kate  to  marry  him,  Luddy  had  even  agreed  to  change 
s  name  when  she  balked  at  the  prospect  of  being  known 
;  Mrs.  Smith.  He  rechristened  himself  Ogden  Ludlow.  Mrs. 
epburn  worried  that  Kate,  indeed  the  entire  family, 
ould  "run  roughshod"  over  the  poor  besotted  fellow. 
When  the  couple  returned  from  their  honeymoon  in 
ermuda,  they  looked  at  stone  farmhouses  along  the  ru- 
il  fantasy  of  Philadelphia's  Main  Line.  Suddenly,  Kate 
as  stricken.  "What  am  I  doing?"  she  asked  herself.  "I 
luldn't  live  here!"  The  house  hunt  was  abruptly  can- 
ned, and  Kate  told  Luddy  that  she  needed  to  return  to 
ew  York  at  once.  Instead  of  offering  a  protest,  Luddy 
leerfully  agreed  to  follow.  Kate  went  directly  to  Arthur 
opkins's  office.  "Yes,  of  course,"  said  Hopkins.  "I  ex- 
acted you." 

Kate  was  clearly  of  two  minds  about  Luddy's  readiness 
•  give  in.  Strong-willed  like  her  father,  she  expected  to 
;t  her  way.  Perhaps  only  her  family  could  see  that  even 
l  Kate  gleefully  bossed  Luddy  around  there  was  part  of 
?r  that  longed  for  him  to  react  "strongly." 
By  any  standard,  the  newlyweds  led  an  unusual  life  in 
ew  York,  where  Kate  went  back  to  work  as  Hope 
'illiams's  understudy.   Hardly  would   Luddy  have  re- 


turned from  his  job  al  ;i  vanderbill  Avenue  insurance  bro 

kerage  house  when  Kale  would  rweep  om  oi  theii  I'' 

J9th   Street   brownslone  apaitinenl   and   jo  WD   to 

the  Plymouth  rheatre.  In  his  wile's  absence.  Luddy  tin- 
kered with  an  elaborate  miniature  railroad  he  had  spent 
years  constructing.  The   music  ol    Debussy,   Stravinsky, 

Wagner,  and  the  other  composers  in  Luddy's  vast  record 
collection  blasted  on  the  Victrola.  Many  of  Kate's  col- 
leagues in  the  theater  never  even  knew  she  was  married 
In  1932,  after  playing  only  three  notable  Broadway 
roles,  Hepburn  went  to  Hollywood  to  make  her  first  pic- 
ture, A  Bill  of  Divorcement,  directed  by  George  C'ukor 
and  co-starring  John  Barrymore.  This  tearjerker  was  a 
great  success,  and  the  following  year  she  began  an  affair 
with  the  dazzling  Hollywood  agent  Leland  Hayward. 
That  relationship  spelled  an  end  to  life  with  Luddy,  who, 
even  after  Kate  divorced  him  in  1934,  would  remain  for 
years  like  a  member  of  the  family.  Kate  would  never 
marry  again.  Instead,  she  would  devote  much  of  the  re- 

She  brushed  against 
something  and  screamed. 
Her  brother  Tom 
was  hanging  by  the  neck 
from  a  rafter. 


Katharine  Hepburn 
drawn  by  W.  Cotton 
on  the  cover  of 
Vanity  Fair  in 
April  1934,  a  month 
after  winning  her 
first  Academy 
Award,  for 
Morning  Glory. 


mainder  of  her  life  to  two  of  Hollywood's  most  difficult 
and  self-destructive  geniuses. 
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Many  years  later,  Hepburn  realized  that  clos< 
as  she  had  been  to  John  Ford  and  Spencei 
Tracy,  both  redheaded  Irishmen,  she  hac 
never  really  understood  either  one.  She  wa; 
drawn  to  the  identical  quality  in  both  men 
which  she  called  an  oversensitivity  to  life 
Like  her  brother  Tom,  Ford  and  Trad 
were  capable  of  being  devastated  by  the  world 
This  raw  sensitivity  was  part  of  what  made  them  such  pow- 
erful artists,  but  it  also  wreaked  havoc  with  their  lives 

Several  years  before  Hepburn  knew  either  man,  Ford  ancA 
Tracy  had  met  in  New  York.  It  was  the  spring  of  1930.  John  ^ 
Ford,  then  36,  was  already  one  of  the  most  revered  directors 
in  Hollywood.  A  tall,  pensive,  intimidating  figure  who  walkec 
with  surprising  grace,  he  wore  a  battered  felt  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  forehead  and  small  round  glasses.  He  wore  Irish 
tweed  jackets  and  yellow  or  white  flannel  trousers— always  ol 
the  finest  quality— until  they  were  ready  to  rot.  Often  he 
rolled  his  trousers  up  to  the  ankles  and  looped  a  necktie 
around  his  waist  instead  of  a  belt. 

Ford  went  to  New  York  in  search  of  an  actor  for  Up  the 
River,  a  prison  picture  then  in  preparation  at  the  Fox  Fi 
Corporation.  On  his  first  night  in  town,  he  saw  the  death 
row  drama  The  Last  Mile,  starring  Spencer  Tracy  as  a  con 
demned  man  who  stages  a  bloody  prison  mutiny.  One  look] 
at  Tracy's  high-pressure  performance  and  Ford  decided. 

"I'm  not  handsome  and  I  can  prove  it,"  Tracy  joked 
when  Ford  visited  him  backstage.  The  actor's  laugh  had  a 
wounded  quality  that  Ford  found  beautiful.  Although  "Spence"j 
was  only  30,  lines  webbed  his  forehead.  An  insomniac,  Tra] 
cy  liked  to  stay  out  all  night,  belting  the  brew  and  visiting 
brothels;  among  madams  he  was  known  as  a  mean  drunk; 
who  had  beaten  up  a  prostitute  in  a  bordello  called  Lu's. 
His  friends  would  often  have  to  carry  him  home  at  dawn 
to  the  apartment  he  shared  with  his  wife,  Louise,  and  their 
deaf  six-year-old  son,  Johnny. 

Offered  $800  a  week  to  appear  in  a  single  film,  Tracyi 
brooded  about  whether  he  deserved  the  big  break  Ford  was 
giving  him.  His  nature  was  deeply  pessimistic.  In  Hol- 
lywood, Ford  became  Tracy's  mentor  and  father  fig- 
ure. Ford  knew  how  to  handle  Tracy's  bouts  of  raging 
insecurity.  When  Fox  nearly  canceled  Up  the  River  onJ 
account  of  a  rival  prison  picture,  MGM's  The  Big  House, 
starring  Wallace  Beery  and  Chester  Morris,  Tracyj 
went  wild.  Ford  laughed  and  told  him  not  to  worry. 
Ford  deftly  turned  his  story  into  a  comedy, 
launching  the  apprehensive  Tracy  as  a  film  comic. 
Spencer  was  a  natural,  Ford  declared.  Tracy  may 
not  have  been  comfortable  in  his  own  skin,  but  he 
certainly  appeared  relaxed  in  front  of  a  camera. 
Ford  admired  Tracy's  technique  because  it  was  bare- 
ly perceptible.  The  successful  completion  of  Up  the 
River  did  little  to  assuage  Tracy's  self-doubt.  Ford, 
for  his  part,  did  everything  to  put  Tracy  at  ease. 

Ford's  overtures  to  Tracy  included  frequent  invi- 
tations to  bring  Mrs.  Tracy  and  their  son,  Johnny, 
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boording  to  John  Ford's  niece,  Mary  said  I  fepburn 
offered  her  $150,000  to  give  Ford  his  freedom. 
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to  the  Santa  Monica  beach  house  Ford  rented  for  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  children,  Patrick  and  Barbara.  Mrs. 
Ford  was  a  dark,  formidable  figure  with  heavy  eyebrows 
and  a  large  aquiline  nose.  Her  thick  black  hair  was  knot- 
ted in  a  huge  bun  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  She  wore  a 
slash  of  crimson  lipstick.  To  Ford's  friends  and  associ- 
ates, Mary  was  known  as  "the  lion  tamer."  Shrill  and  ar- 
gumentative, she  relished  cutting  this  larger-than-life  figure 
down  to  size.  Ford  always  seemed  a  little  frightened  of 
Mary.  Rough-and-tumble  fellows  such  as  John  Wayne 
tiptoed  around  her. 

Although  Mary  had  grown  up  a  poor  relation  shuffled 
between  family  members  in  New  Jersey,  she  made  much 
ado  of  her  aristocratic  North  Carolina  background.  She 
accused  her  husband  of  being  weak  and  unmanly.  She  mocked 
his  "shanty  Irish"  background.  Ford,  in  turn,  brooded 
about  the  fact  that  Mary,  a  Scots-Irish  Presbyterian,  was 
a  divorcee  whose  first  husband  was  still  alive.  That  had 
made  it  problematic  for  them  to  marry  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  to  a  devout  Catholic  such  as  Ford,  meant 
that  they  were  not  really  married  at  all.  At  times.  Ford  re- 
garded this  as  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  them  both;  at  oth- 
er times,  the  lack  of  a  Catholic  ceremony  offered  a  ray  of 
hope  that  someday  he  might  escape  the  unhappy  marriage 
once  and  for  all. 

In  the  spring  of  1932,  Ford  met  Kate  Hepburn,  then 
appearing  on  Broadway  in  The  Warrior's  Husband, 
which  Fox  was  interested  in  filming.  Two  years  af- 
ter he  had  discovered  Spencer  Tracy  on  Broadway, 
Ford  was  back  in  New  York,  shooting  a  screen  test 
of  Hepburn.  She  selected  a  scene  from  Philip  Bar- 
ry's The  Animal  Kingdom.  She  appeared  with  a 
touch  of  lipstick,  her  hair  parted  on  the  side  and 
pulled  straight  back  off  her  face.  Ford  marveled  at  her 
ability  to  seem  sophisticated  one  moment,  like  a  child  of 
8  or  10  the  next.  He  described  her  as  "a  split  personality, 
half  pagan,  half  Puritan." 

For  all  of  Ford's  excitement,  the  test  did  not  result  in 
a  movie  offer.  Years  later,  Ford  and  George  Cukor  would 
often  joke  about  which  director  had  really  discovered 
Hepburn.  Ford  may  have  seen  her  first,  but  it  had  been 
Cukor  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  screen  test,  persuaded 
David  Selznick  to  bring  Hepburn  to  Hollywood  to  make 
A  Bill  of  Divorcement.  By  the  time  she  worked  with  Ford, 
on  Mary  of  Scodand  in  1936,  she  had  made  eight  other 
pictures  and  was  a  major  star  who  had  already  won  her 
first  Academy  Award,  for  Morning  Glory  in  1933. 

With  actresses.  Ford  tended  to  be  courtly.  If  a  man 
used  vulgar  language  in  front  of  a  woman.  Ford  would 
instantly  banish  him  from  the  set.  Yet  at  times  he  could 
hardly  conceal  his  lack  of  pleasure  in  directing  women. 
He  was  a  man's  director  and  proud  of  it.  For  all  that,  to 
those  who  had  worked  often  with  Ford  and  knew  him 
best,  he  seemed  a  different  man  in  Hepburn's  presence. 
Ordinarily  at  lunchtime  he  would  disappear  to  a  portable 
dressing  room,  where  he  took  off  his  shirt  and  snoozed 
for  45  minutes.  But  on  Mary  of  Scodand,  Ford  regularly 
presided  over  a  big,  noisy  table  in  the  RKO  commissary. 
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Hepburn,  in  jodhpurs,  sat  at  his  side.  They  joked,  sanj 
told  stories,  baited,  teased,  and  insulted  each  other  mel 
cilessly.  Ford's  cronies  treated  Hepburn  like  one  of  trj 
boys,  and  she  appeared  to  love  it. 

"You're  a  hell  of  a  fine  girl,"  Ford  assured  her. 
you'd  just  learn  to  shut  up  and  knuckle  under,  you'd  pro 
ably  make  somebody  a  nice  wife."  Her  fearlessne 
enchanted  him.  He  loved  that  she  was  irreverent  and  vi 
lently  opinionated.  He  respected  her  intelligence  and  thir 
for  knowledge  about  every  aspect  of  filmmaking. 

One  day  during  the  shooting,  Hepburn  and  Cuk 
went  sailing  with  Ford  and  some  of  his  friends  on  t 
Araner,  the  double-masted  110-foot  ketch  named  after  t 
Aran  Islands,  birthplace  of  Ford's  mother.  The  Aram 
was  very  special  to  Ford;  he  had  grown  up  around  ship 
in  Maine  and  loved  the  sea.  For  his  wife,  the  $30,00 
yacht  was  a  treasured  status  symbol.  But  for  Ford,  th 
Araner  was  a  place  to  relax,  to  feel  "loose  as  a  goose. 
And  it  provided  a  means  of  escape. 

When  a  film  was  done.  Ford  sometimes  stocked  th 
Araner  with  cases  of  Irish  whiskey  and  sailed  to  Mexico 
He  hired  a  mariachi  band  to  follow  as  he  made  th 
rounds  of  whorehouses,  where  he  drank  and  soaked  in  th< 
atmosphere.  Eventually,  when  he  was  too  drunk  and  sic! 
to  go  ashore,  he  would  order  the  band  to  play  continu 
ously  on  deck  or  in  the  mahogany-paneled  main  saloon 
For  days  on  end,  he  lay  alone  in  a  tiny,  cramped  cabin 
preferring  that  to  the  master  suite,  whose  ornate  four 
poster  marriage  bed  he  usually  assigned  to  John  Wayne 
or  some  other  pal. 

Cukor  was  well  aware  of  Hepburn's  feelings  for  Ford 
and  what  that  must  mean  for  her  ongoing  relationship 
with  her  agent  lover.  When  Cukor  signed  the  Araner  gues 
register  on  April  12,  he  wrote  in  the  remarks'  column 
"Poor  Leland!" 

That  day,  Hepburn  wore  a  white  T-shirt  under  a  nav> 
cardigan  sweater  and  brief  navy  shorts  with  a  white  stripe 
down  each  side.  Except  for  a  trace  of  lipstick,  she  wore 
no  makeup.  Chin -length  hair  blew  back  off  her  face  a 
she  sat  cross-legged  on  the  polished  deck.  Ford  perchec 
in  a  chair  as  Hepburn  vigorously  massaged  his  feet. 

Hepburn's  background  as  a  tomboy  in  a  house  full  of 
brothers  made  it  easy  to  fit  into  Ford's  masculine  world. 
Life  with  Dr.  Hepburn  had  also  taught  another  lesson; 
watching  her  mother,  Kate  had  learned  to  defer  to  the 
male.  Ford  was  a  profoundly  unhappy  man— and  stub- 
bornly self-destructive.  In  1934  his  doctor  had  diagnosed 
an  enlarged  liver  and  other  symptoms  attributable  to  al- 
cohol. Ford  drank  in  search  of  oblivion.  He  was  a 
periodic  alcoholic  who  exercised  control  over  when  he  hit 
the  bottle:  never  during  a  picture,  always  after. 

Ford  religiously  went  on  a  binge  when  he  finished  a  movie. 
But  Mary  of  Scodand  would  be  different.  By  the  time  the 
day  trip  on  the  Araner  ended,  Hepburn  and  Ford  had  dis- 
covered another  shared  passion,  the  sea.  Hepburn  wanted 
Ford  to  experience  the  Fenwick,  Connecticut,  waterfront 
where  she  had  spent  her  summers  growing  up.  Vowing  not 
to  disappear  to  Mexico  with  the  boys,  he  promised  to  ac- 
company her.  John  Ford  was  in  love. 
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On  the  Hollywood  set  of  Little  Women  in 

1933:  from  left.  Hepburn:  her  stand-in. 

Adalvn  Doyle:  Ike  director,  George  C'ukor. 

who  wouluuemain  her  lifelong  friend: 
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—  unidentified  woman;  and 
Edward  Ah.  the  assistant  director. 


John  Ford  and  George  Cukor  would  often  joke 
about  which  director  had  discovered  Hepburn. 


When  Ford  completed  work  on  Mary  of 
Scotland  on  April  23,  he  and  Hepburn 
beaded  to  New  York,  where  she  met 
with  the  Theatre  Guild  to  discuss  ap- 
pearing in  a  stage  version  of  Jane  Eyre 
in  the  1936-37  season.  When  Hepburn 
signed  a  contract,  she  anticipated  that 
alter  a  Broadway  run  Ford  might  do  a 
film  o\'  the  pla\  with  her  in  the  starring  role. 

They  went  to  see  Hepburn's  family  at  Fenwick— always 
an  indispensable  stop  in  her  relationships  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hepburn  were  charmed  by  the  dashing  director. 
In  New  York,  ford  visited  Hepburn's  East  49th  Street 
town  bouse,  where  she  had  mined  before  her  divorce. 
But  he  did  not  sleep  with  her.  From  the  first,  he  made 
clear  that  he  was  not  interested  in  an  affair.  He  wanted 
marriage  ami  a  life  together. 

Before  he  returned  to  California,  ford  wanted  to  stop 
in  Portland,  Maine,  to  see  his  ailing  82-year-old  father,  a 
retired  saloonkeeper.  From  Maine,  ford  would  go  straight 
to  Los  Angeles  to  tell  Mar\  everything.  Although  the> 
had  two  "pups,"  as  he  called  them,  th'e  fact  that  he  and 
Mar)   had  never  been  married  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  made  it  seem  easier  to  ask   lor  a  divorce. 

"Jack  is  verj  religious;  he'll  never  *.ii\ oi cc  me."  Marj 


once  vowed.  "Tm  going  to  be  Mrs.  John  Ford  until  I  die." 
Mary  called  her  husband  Jack,  Daddy,  or  Pa,  but  nev- 
er Sean,  the  Irish  name  Kate  called  him  in  private.  Kate 
valued  everything  Mary  rejected:  she  adored  the  poetry 
and  romanticism  of  Ford's  Irish  roots;  Mary  was  ashamed 
o\'  his  humble  family.  Kate  revered  Ford  as  a  filmmaker: 
Mary  never  gave  up  hope  that  he  would  find  a  manlier 
occupation.  Kate  loved  Ford  precisely  because  he  was  the 
sort  of  man  capable  of  being  devastated  by  the  world; 
Mary  used  her  husband's  Catholic  guilt  against  him. 

By  the  time  Hepburn  returned  to  Los  Angeles  to  begin 
her  next  film,  A  Woman  Rebels,  on  Jul}  1.  1936.  Mary 
ford  was  geared  up  and  readj  for  battle.  Of  the  two  Ford 
children.  13-year-old  Barbara  was  the  apple  of  Jack's  eye. 
Mrs.  Ford  responded  to  the  threat  of  divorce  w  ith  a  threat 
of  her  own.  Jack  could  take  Patrick.  15.  but  Barbara  must 
remain  with  her. 

Ford  and  Hepburn  saw  each  other  nearly  ever)  da)  at 
the  studio,  and  he  spent  main  happj  evenings  with  her 
at  her  home  on  Angelo  Drive.  Yel  lord,  veering  wildly 
between  euphoria  and  despair,  showed  no  sign  of 
moving  out  ol'  the  house  he  shared  with  Mar\  and  the 
children.  Hepburn,  for  her  part,  appeared  certain  that 
the  postponement  was  only  temporary.  According  to  ford's 
niece  Cecile   De   Prita,   Mar)    said   that   Hepburn  offered 
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her  $150,000  to  give  Ford  his  freedom  along  with  the 
daughter  he  cherished.  Mary  turned  her  down. 

Ford  had  always  seemed  most  at  peace  when  he  was 
working,  but  his  next  picture  at  RKO,  Tlie  Plough  and  the 
Stars,  starring  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Barry  Fitzgerald,  was 
a  profoundly  unhappy  experience.  Ford  did  something  he 
had  never  done  while  he  was  working:  he  went  on  a  bend- 
er. Mary  and  the  children  were  away  when  Cliff  Reid,  the 
producer,  discovered  Ford  in  a  drunken  stupor  at  home. 

Reid  appealed  to  Hepburn.  There  was  no  one  else  Ford 
would  listen  to.  Hepburn  rushed  to  Odin  Street.  Usually  the 
home  behind  the  white  picket  fence  would  have  been  off- 
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limits,  but  Mary  was  gone,  so  she  let  herself  in.  She  found 
Ford  in  dismal  condition.  With  difficulty  she  got  him  up  and 
out  of  the  house.  She  drove  to  RKO,  where  she  spirited 
Ford  into  her  dressing  room.  There  she  forced  a  potentially 
lethal  mixture  of  whiskey  and  castor  oil  down  his  throat.  He 
became  very  ill,  and  said  he  felt  as  though  he  were  going  to 
die.  Hepburn's  lifelong  belief  that  she  nearly  killed  him 
seems  to  have  reflected  her  own  guilt  at  having  failed  to  res- 
cue him  from  his  demons.  Had  she,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  driven  him  to  a  new  pitch  of  self-destructiveness? 
Ford  was  desperate  to  get  away  when  he  finished  The 
Plough  and  the  Stars.  This  time  there  was  no  suggestion 
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that  Hepburn  accompany  him.  Ostensibly  the  reason  was 
that  she  owed  RKO  another  film  after  A  Woman  Rebels; 
■hooting  was  set  to  begin  in  September.  When  he  sailed 
the  Arancr  to  Hawaii,  no  doubt  he  sincerely  hoped  to 
reach  some  decision  on  what  to  do  about  his  marriage. 
Despite  the  black  moods  to  which  he  was  prone.  Hepburn 
believed  that  hope  was  a  defining  characteristic  of  Ford's 
personality  And  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  kept  hop- 
ing to  find  a  way  for  them  to  be  together. 

Hepburn  had  serious  problems  oi'  her  own  at  the 
studio  Although  RKO  regarded  her  as  one  o\~  its  most 
valuable  properties,  her  career  had  begun  a  distinct  down- 


ward slide.  Hepburn  provoked  powerful  responses.  In  films 
such  as  Morning  Glory,  Little  Women,  and  Alice  Adams,  she 
had  a  strong  appeal,  but  when  audiences  responded  nega- 
tively, as  they  did  to  Spitfire,  The  Little  Minister,  and  Break 
of  Hearts,  they  did  so  with  passion.  The  studio  bosses  pon- 
dered what  to  do  about  the  "Hepburn  stigma." 

Hepburn's  career  crisis  had  not  been  helped  by  her 
strained  relations  with  Leland  Hayward.  After  learning  of 
the  love  affair  with  Ford,  Hayward  did  nothing  to  push 
Hepburn  for  the  Edna  Ferber  plaj  Stage  Door.  Margaret 
Sullavan  took  the  stage  role  Hayward  had  promised  Hep- 
burn. On  the  rebound,  he  began  an  affair  w  ith  her.  When 
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Sullavan  became 
pregnant.  Hayward 
proposed  marriage. 
Hepburn,  even  at 
the  height  of  their 
relationship,  had 
shown  no  sustained 
inclination  to  mar- 
ry Hayward.  This 
contrasted  marked- 
ly with  her  attitude 
toward  John  Ford. 
She  was  still  waiting  for  Ford  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Mary  when  news  of  Hayward's  November  1936  wed- 
ding plunged  her  into  a  fit  of  agitation.  George  Cukor 
said,  "Kate,  what's  wrong  with  you?  You  could  have  mar- 
ried him  if  you  had  wanted  to.  You  didn't." 

It  was  true.  Still,  Leland's  marriage  highlighted  the  un- 
certainty of  her  own  situation.  Since  only  a  few  close 
friends  knew  about  Hepburn's  love  affair  with  John  Ford, 
most  people  assumed  Leland  Hayward  had  dumped  her. 
Hepburn,  for  her  part,  was  too  protective  of  Ford  to  sug- 
gest otherwise. 

~~  n  Boston  on  tour  with  Jane  Eyre  in  January  1937, 
Hepburn,  out  of  loneliness,  accepted  a  dinner  invita- 
tion from  Howard  Hughes,  31  years  old  but  already 
a  millionaire  film  producer  and  daredevil  aviator. 
Hepburn  had  known  Hughes  was  after  her  since  he 
landed  his  airplane  on  a  field  near  the  Sylvia  Scarlett 
location.  Cary  Grant  introduced  his  friend  to  Hep- 
M    burn.  But  she  had  encouraged  the  Casanova  neither 
then  nor  when  he  landed  on  the  golf  course  of  the  Bel-Air 
Country  Club,  where  she  was  playing.  Hughes  emerged 
with  his  golf  bag  and  insisted  on  finishing  the  nine  with  her. 
His  persistence  paid  off  in  Boston,  where  Jane  Eyre 
played  for  two  weeks.  Hepburn  dined  with  Hughes  several 
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nights  in  a  row.  Tall,  stooped,  and  rawbone 
Hughes  had  dark  hair,  pale  skin,  and  gleamii 
white  teeth.  Hepburn,  then  29.  joked  that  he  look, 
rather  like  John  the  Baptist.  He  was  as  tacitut 
as  Hepburn  was  talkative.  She  attributed  his  sh 
ness  to  the  fact  that  he  was  partially  deaf.  On 
when  Hughes  talked  of  airplanes  did  his  ey 
burn  and  his  language  verge  on  the  sensual.  L 
was  weeks  away  from  an  attempt  to  break  h 
own  transcontinental  air  record.  He  called 
sleek  silver-and-blue  racer  the  Winged  Bullet. 
low-winged  single-seater  with  an  open  cockpi 
it  was  reputed  to  be  the  world's  fastest  airplane 
In  Hollywood,  Ford  was  directing  Wee  Willi 
Winkie  with  Shirley  Temple  at  Fox.  Ford  kne 
nothing  about  Hepburn's  dinners  with  Hughe 
and  she  could  not  have  been  certain  how 
would  respond  if  he  did.  On  January  22,  hqv 
ever,  the  Los  Angeles  papers  were  full  o(  storie 
about  Hughes's  plans  to  marry  Hepburn.  Knov 
ing  how  easily  wounded  Ford  was,  Hepburn  ha 
to  have  realized  that  newspaper  accounts  of  he 
romance  with  Hughes  would  provoke  a  powerful  response 
Whether  Ford  would  show  his  feelings  was  another  matte 
While  touring  the  play,  she  wrote  many  drafts  of  a  letter  tc 
him.  Finally,  on  March  1,  she  found  a  way  to  say  what  was 
on  her  mind.  Approaching  30,  Hepburn  was  trying  to  make 
sense  of  what  the  next  30  years  of  her  life  would  be  like 
She  told  Ford  of  her  determination  not  to  become  a  mess 
She  told  him  she  would  be  back  in  Hollywood  in  May. 

Hepburn  spent  the  rest  of  the  tour  in  a  state  of  eupho- 
ria. Any  minute  they  were  going  to  be  together;  it  was  only 
a  question  of  when.  As  her  tour  drew  to  a  close,  it  seemed 
as  though  she  had  saved  Ford  from  a  lifetime  of'unhappi 
ness.  He  was  finally  going  to  leave  Mary.  At  the  last 
minute,  however,  he  disappointed  her  with  a  letter  full  of 
the  old  vacillation. 

When  Jane  Eyre  closed  in  Baltimore,  Hepburn  wrote  Ford 
to  say  that  she  had  had  enough  of  his  maybes  and  some- 
days.  She  needed  clarity— either  a  yes  or  a  no— and  hoped 
she  could  still  get  that  from  him  when  she  returned  to  Los 
Angeles.  For  now,  she  was  headed  to  Florida.  Howard 
Hughes  had  invited  her  to  sail  to  Nassau  and  Jamaica  on 
his  yacht,  the  Southern  Cross. 

When  Hepburn  sailed  to  Nassau  with  Hughes,  she  won- 
dered whether  pride  would  prevent  Ford  from  seeing  her 
again.  But  when  she  returned  to  Los  Angeles  in  May  1937, 
Ford  had  decided  nothing.  Hepburn  responded  to  Ford's 
paralysis  by  moving  in  with  Hughes.  The  Hughes  house  on 
Muirfield  Road  in  Hancock  Park  was  filled  with  torn  red 
velvet  sofas  and  smoky-brown  paintings  in  decrepit  gilded 
frames.  Hughes  and  Hepburn  needed  only  to  leap  over  a 
fence  to  play  golf  at  the  adjoining  Wilshire  Country  Club. 
Hepburn  loved  the  theatricality  of  life  with  Hughes:  the 
money,  the  power,  the  yachts,  the -airplanes,  the  crush  of 
reporters  and  photographers.  On  July  14,  1938.  Hughes  set 
a  new  round-the-world  record  of  three  days.  19  hours,  and 
14  minutes.  The  next  day  there  was  a  ticker-tape  parade 
in  Hughes's  honor  in  New  York,  and  it  seemed  as  though 


ill: 


ic  was  the  most  celebrated  man  in  America  lie-  delivered 
i  speech  al  city  hall,  then  disappeared  with  Hepburn  to 
,imi  her  family.  On  the  way  to  Fenwick,  Hughes  proposed. 
Before  Hepburn  decided  whether  to  accept  his  proposal, 
|he  wanted  Hughes  to  see  the  setting  she  regarded  as  home. 

h  was  important  that  he  love  everyone  and  everything  as 

nuch  as  Ford  had;  one  had  to  see  the  vast  horizon  and 
.onsider  the  sense  o\'  possibility  and  openness  to  experience 
hat  it  represented  to  her  Unfortunately  for  Hughes,  he  hat- 
\\  Fenwick  and  clearly  could  not  wait  to  escape.  And  the 
Hepburn  family,  for  its  part,  found  him  rude  and  insulting. 
In  the  end,  "his  nibs."  as  Kate  called  Hughes,  returned  to 
the  West  Coast  without  her.  There  was  no  formal  break. 
but  the  subject  o\'  marriage  did  not  come  up  again. 

Meanwhile,  Ford  embarked  on  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive period  o\'  his  career.  Over  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years,  during  which  Hepburn  was  rarely  in  Califor- 
nia, lord  would  turn  out  his  greatest  films  one  after  an- 
other After  Stagecoach  (shot  in  the  fall  of  1938  and  widely 
acknowledged  as  his  masterpiece),  he  would  direct  Young 
\lr  Lincoln.  Drums  Along  (he  Mohawk,  and  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  Then  would  come  The  Long  Voyage  Home.  Tobac- 
co Road,  and  How  Green  Was  My  Valley   this  last  in  1941. 

Ford  seemed  to  react  to  Hepburn's  prolonged  absence 
from  California  as  a  sign  that  he  must  finally  accept  that 
he  had  lost  his  chance  at  happiness  with  her. 


any  years  later,  when  Katharine  Hepburn 
visited  John  Ford  on  his  deathbed,  he  told 
her  he  had  always  loved  her,  and  they  talked 
about  his  troubled  and  ambiguous  relation- 
ship with  Spencer  Tracy.  In  the  beginning 
the  men  had  been  the  best  01  friends.  It  was 
well  known  in  Hollywood  that  Tracy  owed 
his   film   ca- 


Ihai  happened  novi  outside  the  rhalberg  Building  al  MGM 

She   was  on   hei    way    in     Ii.k'.    and    the   DTOducei    h 

Mankiewic2  were  on  their  way  out  to  lunch 

lo  Hepburn,  he  was  the  brilliant  actoi  I  "id  had  nui 

lured,  then  broken  with    I"   [racy,  she  was  the  only  woman 

1  oid  had  ever  really  loved. 

\li    [racy,  I  think  you're  a  little  shorl  foi  me."  said 
I  lepburn, 

"Don't  worry."  laughed  Mankiewic/  "He'll  cut  you 
down  to  size." 

Tracy  stared  disapprovingly  at  the  whipcord  trouser  suit 
Hepburn  was  wearing.  That  wasn't  his  idea  of  how  a 
woman  should  dress.  "Not  me.  boy!"  Tracy  exclaimed  to 
Mankiewic/  once  the  actress  was  safely  out  of  earshot.  "I 
don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  anything  like  this." 

Tracy  prided  himself  on  his  liaisons  with  co-stars,  in- 
cluding Loretta  Young  and  Ingrid  Bergman.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  intensity  of  Ford's  feelings  for  Hepburn  would 
have  made  her  seem  all  the  more  appealing  to  Tracy:  on 
the  other,  her  involvement  with  the  father  figure  made  her 
a  kind  of  forbidden  fruit.  From  the  first.  Tracy  was  very 
edgy  with  her.  In  conversation  with  George  Stevens,  he 
pointedly  refused  to  refer  to  Hepburn  by  name.  Tracy 
spoke  volumes  when  he  called  her  only  "the  woman."  On 
the  set.  he  affected  a  skeptical  attitude,  which  consisted  of 
a  good  deal  of  glowering,  particularly  at  Hepburn.  He  sucked 
intently,  almost  defiantly,  on  a  peppermint. 

For  all  his  insecurity,  Tracy  expected  to  be  kowtowed  to. 
But  that,  apparently,  was  not  about  to  happen  on  Woman  o) 
the  Year.  Hepburn,  who  had  set  up  the  deal  and  hired  every- 
one, was  clearly  running  the  show.  "I  sure  as  hell  walked  into 
a  fine  situation."  Tracy  groaned  to  Stevens.  "Here  I  find  my- 
self doing  a  picture  with  a  lady  and  her  director." 

Georee  M.  Cohan  once  said  that  his  friend  Tracv  could 


reer  to  Ford.  At  a  time  when 
.the  studios  declared  Tracy 
"too  ugly."  lord  brought  him 
west,  along  with  Humphrey 
Bogart,  to  appear  in  I  />  the 
River.  But  then,  suddenly.  Ford 
put  Spencer  "on  ice." 

In  1941,  Tracy  was  in  the 
Everglades  in  Florida  film- 
ing The  Yearling  when  Hep- 
burn requested  him  for  her 
new  picture.  At  first  it  looked 
as  though  he  would  not  be 
able  to  fit  Woman  of  the  Year 
into  his  schedule,  but  The  Year- 
ling  was  eventually  canceled. 
and  he  was  tree.  Once  Hep- 
burn had  persuaded  George 
Stevens  to  direct,  all  that  re- 
mained was  for  her  to  meet 
Tracy.  There  had  been  much 
talk  about  I  racy  in  the  lord 
circle,  but  1  lepburn  had  nev- 
er actually  encountered  him. 


During  a 
bender.  Tracv 


lay  unconscious 

in  his  filth. 

Hepburn  would 

clean  his  body 

and  soothe  him. 


Hepburn  and  I  racj  share  a 
happj  moment  together  on  the  set  of 

Slate  el  lite  I  mon.  N4S 


This  scene  from 
State  of  the  Union  mirrors 
Hepburn  and  Tracy's  last  months  together, 
19  years  later,  when  she  would  lie  on  the  floor 
beside  his  bed  and  talk  him  to  sleep. 


"stare,  glare,  and  finally  scare  the  other  actors,  without 
batting  an  eyelash  or  making  a  peep."  That,  in  essence, 
was  Tracy's  approach  as  Stevens  shot  a  scene  of  the  two 
of  them  in  a  bar.  Hepburn  sensed  Tracy  staring  at  her 
dirty  fingernails;  she  accidentally  knocked  over  a  glass, 
presumably  ruining  the  shot.  But  Stevens  kept  the  camera 
running.  What  followed  set  the  tone  of  their  screen  rela- 
tionship. Without  a  word,  Tracy  handed  her  his  handker- 
chief as  Dr.  Hepburn  no  doubt  would  have  done  with 
Mrs.  Hepburn.  When  the  water  started  to  leak  to  the 
floor,  Hepburn  climbed  under  the  table  in  an  effort  to  jolt 
him.  But  Tracy  just  kept  staring  at  her,  and  she  could  see 
the  beginning  of  one  of  his  tight-lipped  grins. 

Before  long,  the  talk  at  MGM  was  that  Tracy  and  Hep- 
burn were  having  an  affair,  but,  as  everyone  knew,  that 
was  hardly  unusual  for  Tracy.  Catholic  and  guilt-ridden,  he 
always  crawled  back  to  his  wife  after  a  fling. 

If  Tracy  wondered  whether,  or  how.  Ford  would  react 
to  news  of  the  affair  with  Hepburn,  he  did  not  have  to 
wait  long  to  find  out.  On  September  3,  1941,  five  days  af- 
ter shooting  on  Woman  of  the  Year  began.  Ford  suddenly 
left  town.  Telling  Mary  that  he  had  to  take  a  short  busi- 
ness trip,  he  traveled  cross-country  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Streamliner.  By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C., 
he  had  exchanged  his  decrepit  Irish-tweed  coat  and  flan- 
nel trousers  for  a  military  uniform. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  visits.  Ford  would  stay 
awav  from  Hollywood  for  four  years.  The  period  of  in- 
tense creative  activity,  from  Stagecoach  to  How  Green  Was 
My  \  illey,  that  began  after  Hepburn's  departure  for  the 
East  in  1938  ended  now  that  she  was  back  for  good. 

Having  proved  for  all  time  his  worth  as  a  director,  now 
he  would  how  Mary  that  he  could  also  be  the  man  she 
wanted  hin.  to  be.  Commander  John  Ford  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  swore  off  drinking  and  took  up  residence 
at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington.  He  reported  to 
Colonel  William  Donovan  in  anticipation  of  activating  the 
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Field  Photographic  unit.  Mary  Ford  did  not  initial 
respond  as  one  might  have  expected  to  her  husband 
military  career.  After  years  of  begging  Ford  to  aba 
don  Hollywood,  she  repeatedly  telephoned  him 
complain  of  loneliness.  Her  first  husband  had  die 
that  year,  and  now,  with  war  imminent,  she  feare 
for  Jack.  On  December  7,  the  Fords  were  dinin 
at  the  Alexandria,  Virginia,  home  of  Admiral  an 
Mrs.  William  Pickens  when  news  came  of  th 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Ford  seemed  to  take  the  conjunction  o 

events- the  death  of  Mary's  first  husband,  he 

arrival  in  Washington,  the  U.S.  declaration  o 

war— as  a  sign  of  what  he  must  do.  Not  wan 

ing  to  face  death  before  he  had  made  peace  with  God 

Ford  married  Mary  in  a  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  at  th 

National  Cathedral  in  Washington. 

Ford's  decision  to  marry  in  the  church  rede| 
fined    Hepburn's    relationship    with    Trac) 
Ford  had  hovered  in  the  background  of  th^ 
Hughes  liaison,   almost   certainly  making  i| 
impossible  for  Hepburn  to  consider  his  mar] 
riage  proposal.  Now,  however,  she  was  free 
as  she  had  not  been  in  five  years. 
As   Hepburn's  brother  Bob  perceived,  sht 
was  drawn  to  Tracy  precisely  because  he  so  desperatel} 
needed  her.  In  the  early  days  of  his  marriage,  Louise  hac 
nursed  him  devotedly,  but  then  her  attention  had  been  di-| 
verted  by  the  demands  of  raising  a  deaf,  sickly  child.  Wher 
Tracy  met  Hepburn,  he  seemed  to  sense  her  readiness  tc 
focus  on  him  and  his  problems  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
After  the  critical  and  box-office  success  of  Woman  oj 
the  Year,  MGM  was  eager  to  get  Tracy  and  Hepburn  intol 
another  film  as  soon  as  possible.  Also,  the  studio  hoped! 
that  Hepburn's  presence  might  deter  the  heavy  drinkingl 
that  had  begun  to  interfere  with  Tracy's  work.  No  matter] 
what  film  Tracy  was  making— good,  bad,  or  indifferent— hel 
would  suddenly  shoot  out  of  bed  one  night,  convinced  it| 
was  "a  stinker."  He  often  disappeared  for  weeks. 

The  sight  of  Tracy  and  Hepburn  at  close  range  madel 
people  uneasy.  On  the  set  of  Keeper  of  the  Flame,  George 
Cukor's  film  about  blind  hero  worship,  they  appeared  to 
exist  in  a  world  of  their  own.  Hepburn  fussed  over  him 
incessantly.  She  combed  his  hair.  She  arranged  his  collar. 
She  wiped  his  face.  She  massaged  his  temples.  She  close- 
ly monitored  every  fluctuation  of  his  chronic  melancholy. 
She  was  warm,  effusive,  and  loving.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  she  worshiped  the  man. 

When  actors  and  crew  gathered  around  to  hear  Tracy 
tell  stories,  Hepburn  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  chair.  She  pulled 
her  knees  to  her  chest.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  glit- 
tering eyes.  She  hung  on  Tracy's  every  word  and  laughed 
loudly  in  all  the  right  places  as  though  she  had  never 
heard  anything  so  marvelous.  Tracy,  for  his  part,  appeared 
to  take  her  for  granted.  At  times,  he  barely  responded  to 
her  powerful  presence.  She  reacted  to  his  behavior  with  a 
tight,  tense  smile  that  was  enough  to  break  one's  heart. 
John  Ford  wouldn't  have  changed  (Continued  on  page  194) 


Tracy  and  Hepburn  during  rehearsal* 

for  due**  Who'%  Coming  to  Dinner 

in  1967.  It  km  his  last  picture. 

and  he  was  so  ill  thai  he  had  lillle 

hope  he  would  finish  it. 


he  minced  imitate  her. 


JUliKUlIlll  IKI 


like  you Ve  got  a  feathe 


Jessica  Lange 


(Continued  from  page  152)  enough  that 
that  thing  of  passion  was  never  in  ques- 
tion for  me." 


J 


essica  has  a  ferociousness  about  her," 

says  Amy  Madigan,  who  played  Stella 
in  the  Broadway  production  of  Streetcar. 
"Also,  she  does  have  that  sadness  to  her 
that  comes  out  in  her  acting.  It's  a  lame 
term,  but  she  has  a  'vulnerability.'  Cer- 
tainly other  actors  and  actresses  have  that 
quality,  but  with  Jessica  it  takes  on  a 
scariness.  I  don't  know  where  the  bottom 
of  that  scariness  is,  but  that's  why  she's 
so  intriguing." 

Pauline  Kael  went  as  far  as  to  com- 
pare Lange  in  her  debut  performance 
in  King  Kong  to  Carole  Lombard,  and 
in  her  later  review  of  Crime*  of  the 
Heart  she  pinpointed  her  special  allure. 
"She  seems  liberated  from  the  'image' 
fears  that  constrict  the  acting  of  so  many 
stars,"  Kael  wrote,  "and  any  anxieties 
about  the  self-exposure  in  screen  act- 
ing seem  gone,  too.  .  .  .  She's  as  confi- 
dently sexual  as  any  American  screen 
star  past  or  present,  and  when  this 
woman  gets  to  shake  her  chassis,  it's 
some  chassis." 

As  Lange  rose  through  the  screen 
ranks  during  the  80s,  she  seemed  to  be 
the  antithesis  of  her  main  rival,  Meryl 
Streep.  Streep's  bravura  acting  is  cen- 
tered in  her  brain,  but  Lange  has  always 
been  a  neck-down  diva.  Her  talent  in 
constant  flutter,  she  is  able  to  sustain 
more  than  one  emotion  at  a  time.  No 
one  can  play  a  weak  woman  stronger 
than  Lange  can.  And  her  strong  charac- 
ters always  have  a  wondrous  strain  of 
weakness  running  through  them. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  really  tried 
to  have  a  technique,"  she  tells  me.  "But  I 
find  the  best  way  for  me  to  work  is  really 
like  a  child,  in  the  sense  that  I  can  make 
myself  believe  so  completely  in  the  situa- 
tion that  it  doesn't  become  acting  choices. 
It  becomes  like  living." 

"She  is  prepared  and  very  concentrat- 
ed, and  gets  results  rather  quickly,"  says 
Tommy  Lee  Jones,  who  starred  with  her 
in  Blue  Sky  as  well  as  in  an  earlier  televi- 
sion production  of  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin 
Roof.  "Jessica  respects  acting." 

De  Niro:  "She's  an  instinctive  actress." 

"I'm  still  working,"  Lange  says,  "but 
I've  been  thinking  that  it's  bound  to  be 
over  real  soon.  I  can  still  play  leading- 
lady  roles  now.  It  would  be  stupid  to  say 
I  don't  want  to  act  anymore  once  I'm 
past  that  point,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
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character  actress,  really."  In  fact,  photog- 
raphy is  taking  up  more  and  more  of  her 
time.  She  has  built  a  darkroom  on  her  Vir- 
ginia farm  and  has  even  begun  to  collect 
the  work  of  Doris  Ulman,  as  well  as  De- 
pression-era Farm  Security  Administration 
photographers  such  as  Walker  Evans. 

Back  at  the  photo  session  in  Watson's 
studio,  Lange's  two  passions  come  togeth- 
er as  we  browse  through  a  book  of  old 
George  Hurrell  glamour  shots  of  Holly- 
wood stars.  "Oh,  God!  Look  at  him,"  she 
says,  mooning  over  an  early  Hurrell  of 
John  Garfield.  "He  was  just  the  sexiest. 
And  look!  Glenn  Close!"  she  exclaims, 
pointing  at  a  shot  of  Gloria  Swanson.  Sud- 
denly Lange  grows  eerily  quiet  as  she  turns 
the  page.  I  look  down  and  see  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  Frances  Fanner.  "Oh,  my,"  she 
whispers,  and  dwells  for  a  moment  over 
the  image.  "Now  look  at  this,"  she  in- 
structs me,  and  folds  several  pages  back  to 
reveal  a  Hurrell  portrait  of  her  posed  ex- 
actly like  Farmer. 

Watson  is  once  more  ready  to  photo- 
graph her,  and  she  climbs  back  in  front 
of  the  camera.  Spotting  a  pack  of  Lucky 
Strikes,  she  asks  if  it  would  be  more  evoc- 
ative if  she  smoked  one  of  those  in  the 
shot  instead  of  her  usual  Marlboro  Lights. 
Watson  likes  the  idea  and  waits  for  her  to 
light  up.  Suddenly,  Kiri  Te  Kanawa  be- 
gins to  sing  "O  mio  babbino  caro"  from 
Puccini's  Gianni  Schicchi  over  the  studio's 
sound  system. 

"Aaaah  .  .  .  this  is  my  favorite  aria," 
Lange  says,  and  with  the  Lucky  dangling 
from  her  red  mouth  she  lip-synchs  the  last 
lines:  "Mi  struggo  e  mi  tormento!  Dio,  vor- 
rei  morir!  Bahbo,  pieta,  pieta  ...  [I  fret  and 
suffer  torments!  Oh,  God,  I  wish  I  could 
die!  Daddy,  have  pity,  have  pity  .  .  .  ]" 

"O.K.,  Jessica,"  Watson  says. 

The  music  swells.  Lange  complies  and 
allows  the  lens  to  long  for  her. 


'I 


t  was  one  of  the  most  bizarre  adven- 
tures I  have  ever  had  in  my  life,"  Lange 
says  when  I  ask  her  to  tell  me  about  her 
trip  to  Romania  in  1993.  "I  saw  this  guy, 
John  Upton,  on  20/20.  He  gets  these  kids 
out  of  these  horrible  institutions  over 
there.  I  told  him  the  next  time  he  went  to 
Romania  to  let  me  know.  Well,  a  week  lat- 
er he  called  and  said  he'd  put  together  a 
trip.  ...  I  flew  to  London  and  hooked  up 
with  him  and  his  group.  I  guess  they 
thought  if  they  were  with  me,  a.  person 
who  had  some  kind  of  public  persona, 
then  I  could  get  people  to  deal  with  us. 
But  they  didn't  know  shit  about  me  in  Ro- 
mania. .  .  .  We  first  drove  from  Budapest 
into  Romania  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  it  was  just  pissing  rain.  I'm  in  the  back 


of  this  little  car  and  I'm  thinking,  I'm  g 
ing  to  die  here.  This  is  it.  I'm  going  to  t 
killed  on  some  back  road  in  fucking  R 
mania  with  these  people  I  don't  eu 
know  en  route  to  liberate  these  children. 

"Did  you  go  there  to  save  the  childrer 
or  to  save  yourself  in  some  way?" 

"I   don't  know.   Such  an   impulse  i 
very  mysterious."  She  pauses  and  searcl 
es  her  horizon.  Waits.  "You'd  walk  inn 
these  rooms,  and  it  was  enough  to  mak 
you  weep,  the  way  these  children  wer 
kept.  They're  all  in  different  forms  of  de 
formity  and  handicaps,  and  yet  they'i 
just  grab  on  to  you  and  want  to  touc 
your  hair,  your  face.  But  there  was  thi 
one  little  girl  who  was  sitting  in  the  cor 
ner  by  herself  doing  these  incredible  littl 
hand  games.  .  .  .   We  went  to  get  thi 
Gypsy  boy  out.  Instead  we  got  two  cliil 
dren  out,  including  this  little  girl.  Wher 
she  arrived,  I  took  her  home  with  me  tc 
Virginia  for  a  year  and  a  half.  She  hac 
never  not  been  crib-bound.  She  had  nev 
er  learned  to  stand.  She  was  blind  in  one 
eye.  .  .  .  She  was  really  like  a  little  cagec 
animal— never  been  held,  never  sung  to 
She  was  six  years  old  and  I  was  still 
cleaning    diapers    and    feeding    her. 
I  still  don't  know  if  I  made  a  terrible 
mistake  giving  her  to  the  family  that  fi- 
nally took  the  Gypsy  boy,  but  I  had  be- 
gun to  see  a  disruption  in  my  own  fami 
ly.  .  .  .  There  was  just  something  about 
this  child's  spirit.  .  .  .  The  very  first  thing 
she  responded  to  was  music.  This  friend 
of  mine  from  New  Orleans  had  sent  me 
this  incredible  gospel  tape  that  he'd  made 
down  at  the  jazz  festival.  There  was  this 
one  gospel  hymn.  There's  Still  Power  in 
the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,'  that  I  put  on  the 
very  first  night  we  brought  her  home  and 
she  was  sitting  crumpled  up.   Do  you 
know  that  thing  blind  people  have  when 
they  respond  to  music?"  She  stops  her 
story,  closes  her  eyes,  and  lets  her  head 
roll  to  and  fro.  "She  got  this  incredible 
grin  on  her  face  and  began  to  laugh." 
Stilling  her  head,  Lange  opens  her  tear- 
filled  eyes.  "It  was  pure  joy." 

And  what  of  her  own  children?  Her 
couplings  with  Baryshnikov  and  Shepard 
should  have  produced  some  interesting 
results. 

"I  don't  think  in  terms  of  genetic 
makeup.  I've  always  seen  children  as  be- 
ing far  more  mysterious  than  that.  .  .  . 
I'm  much  more  interested  in  the  soul." 

"Shura  is  14."  I  say.  using  the  Russian 
nickname  for  Alexandra  that  Lange  her- 
self uses.  "Has  she  got  a  boyfriend  yet?" 

"Not  yet.  The  only  advice  I've  given 
her  in  this  area  is  to  make  sure  he  really 
looks  out   for  you,   like  a  best   friend 
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Jessica  Lange 

would  look  out  for  a  best  friend.  .  .  . 
Find  somebody  who's  willing  to  keep 
you  safe" 

"What  if  she  turns  into  the  wild  girl 
you  once  were?" 

"You  can't  tell  your  child  that  you 
can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do  that  but 
are  you  going  to  be  as  fortunate  as  I 
was?  I  never  felt  fear  until  I  had  chil- 
dren. Now  I'm  just  afraid  for  them  all 
the  time." 

"How  about  Hannah?" 

"She's  fearless.  Smart.  Brave.  There  is 
a  stoicism  about  her.  She's  more  interest- 
ed in  what  I  do  for  a  living  than  the  oth- 
er kids  are." 

"And  Walker?" 

"He's  a  translucent  child.  My  brother 
says  he's  one  gene  short  of  albino.  We 
call  him  White  Boy.  He's  so  artistic  and 
makes  amazing  art.  ...  I  went  to  this 
psychic,  and  he  was  with  me.  She  asked 
me  at  one  point  which  of  my  children 
wandered  around  at  night.  Well,  that's 
Walker.  I'll  wake  up  and  see  him  wafting 
through  rooms.  He's  this  little  somnam- 
bulist. She  looked  at  Walker  and  said— 
though  maybe  you  won't  want  to  put  this 
in  the  story,  because  people  will  think 


I'm  totally  mad— that  this  was  his  first 
time  on  earth,  that  he's  a  spirit  from  an- 
other place.  As  we're  walking  out  the 
door.  Walker  says  to  me,  'Mom,  you 
must  be  psychic,  too,  because  you've  al- 
ways said  I  was  from  the  moon.' " 

Lange's  laughter  lovingly  erupts,  hov- 
ering no  longer  down  at  gut  level,  but 
right  at  her  heart. 

"Did  having  children  save  you?"  I 
ask. 

The  answer  is  fast,  emphatic,  full-out: 
"Yes." 

A  few  days  after  our  last  meeting, 
Lange  telephones  me  from  Virginia 
to  check  in  and  say  hello.  She  has  made 
a  side  trip  to  the  home  she  has  built  for 
herself  in  Minnesota  to  see  her  family, 
and  a  sweet  exhaustion  is  finally  settling 
in.  "Any  last  questions?"  she  wants  to 
know. 

"Yes.  What  are  the  quotes  you  keep  on 
your  refrigerators  in  Virginia  and  Min- 
nesota? I'd  like  to  know  what  Mama 
looks  at  when  she  reaches  for  the  milk." 

"You  want  me  to  recite  them?" 

"Sure." 

She  recites: 

We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration, 
and  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 


will  be  to  arrive  where  we  started 
and  know  the  place  for  the  first  time}l 

"That's  the  refrigerator  quote  from  Nw 
nesota,"  she  tells  me.  "It's  from  T 
Eliot." 

"And  the  one  from  Virginia?" 

Above  all,  do  not  lose  your  desire  to  w 
Every  day  I  walk  myself  into  a  state  of  w 
being  and  walk  away  from  every  illnes 
have  walked  myself  into  my  best  thoug 
and  I  know  of  no  thought  so  burdenso 
that  one  cannot  walk  away  from  it.  ...  1 
by  sitting  still,  and  the  more  one  sits  si 
the  closer  one  comes  to  feeling  ill.  . 
one  just  keeps  on  walking  everything  v 
be  all  right. 

"That's  Soren  Kierkegaard,"  she  sa 
pronouncing  the  name  as  if  it  were  an 
cantation. 

"Is   walking  all   alone   what   you 
when  your  sense  of  sadness  visits  you 
Virginia?" 

"That's  all  I  do  anywhere  is  walk.  J 
walking  for  the  pleasure  of  walking.  I 
none  of  that  power  walking,  that  si 
walking,"  she  insists,  and  the  famili 
sound  of  her  laughter— a  haunting  com 
nation  of  melancholy  and  carefree  aba 
don— comes  my  way  one  last  time, 
timbre  even  higher  now,  heady,  home.  [ 


Annie  Lennox 

(Continued  from  page  172)  five  and  a  half 
million  copies  worldwide. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  couldn't  have  put 
out  an  album  like  this,"  Lennox  acknowl- 
edges. "Nobody  would  have  taken  it  seri- 
ously. They  would  have  all  just 
gone,  'Cover  album.  Doesn't  matter.'  But 
I  think  now  I'm  of  a  certain  stature  that  I 
can  go  to  my  record  company  and  say 
this  is  what  I'm  doing.  And  they'll  look  at 
me  with  their  jaws  down,  but  after  they 
realize  that  I'm  serious  about  what  I'm 
doing  they  usually  come  around." 

She  gets  up  to  make  more  tea.  Drop- 
ping a  tea  bag  into  the  pot,  she  leans 
against  the  counter  and  says,  smiling,  "It 
is  more  or  less  that  I'm  coasting— I'm 
coasting!  And  I  like  that,  you  know.  Why 
not?  Why  can't  I  do  a  Bob  Marley  song?" 

Annie  Lennox  spent  the  first  eight 
years  of  her  life  in  a  two-room  tene- 
ment flat  in  Aberdeen,  opposite  a  textile 
mill,  where,  as  she  once  recalled,  the  girls 
in  her  neighborhood  "would  all  tuck  their 
dresses  into  their  knickers  and  play  ball 
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against  the  walls."  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gamekeeper;  her  father 
worked  as  a  boilermaker  on  the  railways 
and  a  welder  in  the  shipyards.  Although 
her  childhood  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
tented one— she  studied  flute  early  on— 
Lennox  traces  some  of  her  later  feelings 
of  isolation  to  those  years.  "I  guess  I  felt 
my  main  problem  was  that  I  didn't  fit  in," 
she  says.  "Now  I  see  plainly  why  that  had 
to  be.  Because  when  I  go  back  to  where  I 
came  from,  I  still  don't  fit  in,  and  I  never, 
ever  will.  It's  not  because  I've  been  away 
anywhere.  I  never  did  anyhow." 

At  17,  she  left  Scotland  to  study  at 
London's  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
whether  it  was  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  70s  or 
her  own  sense  of  alienation,  she  dropped 
out  of  school  shortly  before  final  exams. 
Persuaded  by  nothing  more  than  her  own 
voice  and  her  love  of  the  big  sound  of 
Motown,  she  began  seeking  out  singing 
gigs  with  bands.  She  was  working  as  a 
waitress  in  a  vegetarian  restaurant  in 
Hampstead  when  she  met  Dave  Stewart. 

In  the  history  of  pop  music,  the  alliance 
between  Dave  Stewart  and  Annie  Lennox 
must  surely  be  among  the  most  unconven- 
tional. He  with  his  pony  mane,  she  with 


her  crew  cut,  they  began  as  lovers  and  r 
mained  as  wary  friends  while  the  Euryt 
mics  charted  up  hit  after  hit  through  tl 
80s,  beginning  with  "Sweet  Dreams  (A 
Made  of  This)."  Back  then,  her  hair  a  br 
liant  shade  of  orange,  Lennox  all  but  d 
fleeted  human  contact  with  her  alie 
gloom  and  androgynous  barm.  Lennox 
own  view  of  that  period  of  her  life  is  shaq 
ened  by  the  happiness  she  found  later  oi 
"I  mean,  what  can  I  tell  you?"  she  say 
shrugging.  "I  realized  life  was  not  to  b 
wasted.  There  was  such  a  nebulous  flow  t 
my  life  for  years  and  years,  from  the  age  c 
14  up  to  30-something.  I  couldn't  se 
much  focus  to  it.  I  couldn't  see  much  poir 
in  it,  actually.  When  I  was  making  musi 
with  Dave  and  we  finished  a  record,  ther 
was  a  kind  of  form  to  it,  a  statement.  Am 
it  put  some  sort  of  structure  into  my  life 
But  had  that  not  existed,  goodness,  I  don 
know  ..."  It  may  have  been  out  of  sucl 
loneliness  that  Lennox  married  a  Hare  Krish 
na  monk  named  Radha  Raman  in  1984 
shortly  after  she  appeared  at  the  Grammj 
Awards  dressed  in  Elvis  regalia.  The  mar 
riage  lasted  barely  a  year. 

"I  did  some  very  stupid  things  in  the 
past  because  I  was  very  unattached,"  say; 
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Lennox.  "I  had  no  roots.  I  went  around 
and  around  the  world  with  suitcases.  And 
would  have  continued  doing  that,  but  you 
can  only  orbit  the  world  so  long.  And. 
frankly,  if  you  don't  wake  up  and  smell 
the  coffee,  then  it's  kind  of  all  gone  before 
you  know  it.  It's  not  that  husbands  and 
children  come  floating  past  every  day." 

"But  you  seem  to  have  been  lucky  in 
that  respect,"  I  tell  her. 

"Lucky?  I  agree  with  that."  She  nods. 


"I  have  a  little  bit  of  suss  about  me,  you 
know.  That's  helped." 

She  and  Stewart  haven't  been  in  con- 
tact for  some  time,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  things  ended  badly.  "I  don't  need 
any  association  with  him  any  more  than 
he  needs  it  from  me,"  says  Lennox,  in  a 
tone  that  gives  credence  to  the  rumor  that 
there  was  some  bitterness  about  just  who 
was  the  Eurythmics'  main  attraction.  "I 
hope  that  he's  happy,"  she  says,  suddenly 
grimacing.  "Oh.  God.  that  sounds  awful. 
That's  the  sort  of  thing  Margaret  Thatch- 


er would  say."  She  looks  down  at  t 
table  and  shakes  her  head.  "Oh.  I  do| 
fucking  know.  I  don't  know.  What  dq 
know?  It's  a  spent  force,  isn't  it?" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  marriage  ai 
children  have  given  Lennox  the  groundi 
she  obviously  needs.  "I  must  say  that  lit 
ing  children  does  really  shed  a  differe 
light  on  things,"  she  says.  "First  of  all,  y 
have  to  stop  putting  yourself  as  numb 
one,  because  you're  not  anymore.  Son 
body  else  is  for  a  while.  Their  needs 
more  important  at  three  A.M.  When  I' 
not  doing  this  I'm  with  my  kids.  That's 
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tom, Lee  Pycroft  for  Premier. 
Page  1 12:  Nancy  Schall  for  Price,  Inc. 
Page  114:  Genevieve  for  Oz  New  York. 
Page  115:  Feride  Uslu  for  Trilise. 
Page    116:  Rick  Gradone  for  Achard  &  Asso- 
ciates 

Pages  146-50:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page  153:  Rolando  Beauchamp  for  Judy  Casey; 
Justin  Henry  for  Warren  Tricomi. 
Pages  170-73:  All  hair  products  from  Tigi  Lineo; 
all  makeup  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent, 
Page   170:  On  Annie  Lennox's  eyes,   Mascara 
Moire  and  Eyeliner  Moire  No.  6  in  Midnight  Reflec- 
tions; on  her  cheeks,  Blushing  Powder  No.  33   in 
Heather   Pink;   on   her    lips.    Rouge   Pur   No    3    in 
Sparkling  Pink.  Ayo  for  the  Toni  and  Guy  Salon/ 
Camilla   Arthur   Agency;    Kay   Montano   for    Smile 
Management. 

Page  171:  On  her  face,  Moisturizing  Foundation 
No.  1  in  Beige  Blush,  on  her  cheeks,  Premier  Teint 
No.  3  in  Warm  Apricot;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Pur  No.  10 
in  Soft  Red. 


Page  173:  On  her  eyes,  Mascara  Moire  and 
Eyeliner  Moire  No.  6  in  Midnight  Reflections;  on 
her  lips.  Rouge  Pur  No.  9  in  Pure  Red. 

Photographs  and  MjsceHany 

Page   10:  Photograph  of  painting  courtesy  of  the 
State  Hermitage  Museum/Abrams. 
Page  50:  From  The  Illustrated  London  News 
Page  56:  From  Black  Star 
Page  62:  From  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page  72:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  76:  From  Archive  Photos  (Gielgud,  Olivier]; 
©  by  Donald  Cooper/Photostage  (Branagh,  Day- 
Lewis|;  from  Hulton  Deutsch  (Barrymore);  from  the 
Ronald  Grant  Archive  (Gibson|;  from  Topham/The 
Image  Works  (Burton). 

Pages  82-83:  Painting  from  the  collection  of  Ni- 
cole   Miller,    N.Y.C;    photograph    of    painting    by 
Dorothy  Zeidman;  photograph  courtesy  of  the  Mary 
Boone  Gallery,  N.Y.C. 
Page  84:  From  LGI. 

Page  86:  Photograph  of  painting  by  Zindman/ 
Fremont. 

Page  104:  Right,  top  to  bottom,  by  Laurence 
Schwarzwald/Sygma,  Dominick  Conde/Star  File, 
Arnaldo  Magnani/Gamma  Liaison. 
Page  106:  Left,  lop  to  bottom,  by  Steve  Azzara/ 
Gamma  Liaison,  David  Allocca/DMI,  Stephen 
Trupp/Globe  Photos,  Marina  Gamier. 
Page  110:  Top  left,  by  Ted  Morrison;  bottom  left, 
from  the  Anai's  Nin  Trust;  bottom  right,  by  Andy  Free- 
berg, 

Page    115:    Top    left,    by    Angus    Bennett/FSP/ 
Gamma  Liaison;  top  right,  by  Roxanne  Lowit. 
Page  156:  From  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page  169:  Inset  from  Angeli  U.S.A. 
Pages  174-75:  Courtesy  of  Sotheby's,  London. 
Page   176:  Both  courtesy  of  the  Alfred  Webster 
Collection. 

Page    178:  Top  to  bottom,  from   Photofest,  from 
Bettmann,  from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  179:  From  Bettmann. 
Page  181:  From  Photofest. 

Pages  182-83:  From  the  Motion  Picture  &  Televi- 
sion Archive. 

Page  184:  Top,  from  the  Everett  Collection;  bot- 
tom, from  UP  I. /Bettmann. 
Pages  185  and  186:  From  Photofest. 
Page  187:  From  the  Kobal  Collection. 


Correction:  Grooming  for  Brad  Pitt  on  the  cover 
of  the  February  issue  was  by  Thorn  Priano  for 
Garren  New  York  at  Henri  Bendel. 
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The  Vanity  Fair  advertisers  listed  below  would 

like  to  send  you  additional  information. 
Fill  out  the  attached  postage-paid  card,   check   the 
boxes   that   correspond  to   the  products   or  services 
you  are  interested  in,  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail. 


1  AKA  LOS  ANGELES,  INC.  p  33  Soft 
and  laundered  Satin  Fireman's  jacket 

and  boxer  short  accented  bj  natural 
terry  tank  with  satin  placket,  lor 
information,  check  box  #1. 

2  BRUNO  MAGLI  p  75  The  quintessential 
name  in  fine  Italian  footwear  and 
accessories  lor  men  and  women.  Check 
box  #2  for  the  retailer  nearest  you. 

3  CALVIN  KLEIN  pp  I 19- 124  To  be  added 
to  the  mailing  list  of  the  Calvin  Klein 
boutique  nearest  you.  please  check 

box  #3. 

4  CECILIA  BARTOLI  />  32  Check  box 
#4  for  more  information  about 
London  Records'  superstar  soprano, 

Cecilia  Bartoli. 

5  CHARLES  DAVID  p  49  Synonymous 
with  quality  footwear.  Charles  David 
is  committed  to  incorporating  today's 
fashion  trends  into  timeless  shoe 
designs.  For  store  locations,  check 
box  #5. 

6  DK  MEN  pp  U4A-D  Fuel  for  Men. 
The  new  men's  fragrance  from  Donna 
Karan.  Check  box  #6  for  free  sample. 

7  GUERLAIN    pp  38-42  The  House  of 

G  u  e  r  I  a  i  n  brings  you  I  s  s  i  m  a 
Aquaserum,  a  unique  moisturizing 
treatment  which  helps  to  rejuvenate 
your  skin  To  receive  a  deluxe  boxed 
sample,  please  check  box  #7. 

8  LEXUS  p/>  22-2.1  free  brochure  on 
the  highly  acclaimed  Lexus 
Automobiles  -  a  new  joume>  in  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  perfection.  Check 
box  #8. 

9  PEPE  JEANS  LONDON  />/>  25-29 
1  scape  lo  I  Ondon  Pepe  Jeans 
1  ondon  offers  a  collection  o\'  great 
denim  styles  for  men  a\\A  women     Foi 

a  free  brochure,  check  box  #9, 


10  THE  PRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL  GROUP 
p95  A  diversified  family  of  insurance 

and  financial  services  and  products 
for  individuals  and  businesses.  For 
information,  check  box  #10. 

11  SATURN  p  109  A  Saturn  sedan,  coupe, 
or  wagon  is  easy  to  buy,  and  even 
easier  to  learn  about.  Simply  check 
box  #  1 1   for  information. 

12  TIFFANY  &  CO.  p  31  America's 
preeminent  jeweler  offers  diamond. 
gold  and  silver  jewelry;  and  sterling 
silver,  china  and  crystal  designs.  For 
a  complimentary  catalog,  check 
box  #12. 

13  VANITY  FAIR  READER  RESPONSE 
GROUP  Please  check  box  #13  to 
join  Vanity  Fair's  Reader  Response 
Group.  As  a  valued  reader  and 
member  of  the  group,  you  may  receive 
product  samples,  participate  in 
market  research,  or  be  invited  to 
special  events  in  your  area. 

14  WALL  STREET  WEEK  WITH  LOUIS 
RUKEYSER  p  191  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Maryland  Public 
Television  by  checking  box  #  14. 

15  WHY  MILK?  pp85&87  For  surprising 
facts  about  milk  and  free  informational 
brochures,  please  check  box  #15. 

16  THE   ART    INSTITUTE    OF   CHICAGO 

/)  88H  See  paintings  by  two  great 
French  Impressionists.  Caillebotte 
straight  from  Paris.  Largest  Monet 
show  ever,  only  in  Chicago.  For  free 
exhibition  brochures,  check  box  #16. 

17  BUFFALO  JEANS  /»  881  Authentic 
jeans  style  from  France,  celebrated 
worldwide  He  a  part  o\'  the  tradition 
of  Buffalo.,  .establishing  new 
standards  m  jeanswear.  for  more 
information,  check  box  #17. 


18  FUMAGALLI'S  /)  88D  I  umagalli's 
offers  a  unique  selection  of  handmade 
European  neckwear  in  a  wide  variety 
of  looks  in  the  finest  fabrics  and 
designs.  For  more  information,  check 
box#hS. 

19  HUGO  BOSS  pp  16A-D  The  world's 
leading  men's  fashion  label.  Check 
box  #19  for  information. 

20  JHANE  BARNES  pp  32B-C  Unique 
fabrication  and  sophisticated  styles 
for  men's  sportswear,  clothing, 
neckwear,  hosiery  and  leather  outer- 
wear. Check  box  #20  for  our  latest 
catalog  and  store  locations. 

21  LITTLE  ME  p  88E  The  cutest  thing 
next  to  your  baby.  Uniquely  beautiful. 
whimsical  playwear  and  sleepwear. 
The  perfect  gift  for  newborn  and 
infant.  For  information,  check 
box  #21. 

22  RICHEL  p  32H  Neckwear  of  the 
highest  quality  handcrafted  in 
Barcelona,  Spain  of  the  finest  Italian 
silks.  Updated  classic  elegance 
with  a  flair  for  style.  Check  box  #22 
for  information. 

23  UNISA  p  88G  Unisa  makes  stylish 
shoes  priced  for  today's  woman.  For 
retailer  information,  check  box  #23. 


For  faster  service,  you  can  fax 
your  request  to  (609)  786.4415. 
or  E-mail  us  at  VFAIR@A0L.COM. 


Annie  Lennox 

I  have  a  girl  who  helps  me.  But  I  have  to 
be  there  with  my  kids.  At  the  moment, 
I've  got  the  balance  really  right." 

I  ask  her  about  her  husband,  who  in 
nearly  every  story  about  her  is  referred  to 
only  as  "her  Israeli-born  documentary- 
film-maker  husband." 

She  raises  an  eyebrow  and  smiles. 
"How  did  I  meet  my  husband?  Ah,  that's 
a  story  I'm  not  going  to  go  into." 

A  friend  who  knows  the  couple  says, 
"There's  no  question  that  Uri  has 
leveled  her  off— calmed  her  down.  He's 
the  one  person  who  tells  her  how  it  is. 


He's  very  straightforward  with  her." 
Relenting  a  little,  Lennox  says,  "He's 
got  a  fair  input,  really.  I  do  discuss  every- 
thing with  him.  I  respect  his  viewpoint  a 
lot.  He's  not  a  musician,  but  he's  very  in- 
tuitive when  it  comes  to  many  things."  She 
says  heY  husband,  who  was  born  in  Tel 
Aviv,  has  lately  been  working  on  docu- 
mentaries about  reggae  and  the  history  of 
Atlantic  Records.  She  offers  up  a  few 
more  tidbits  and  then  says,  a  little  too 
brightly,  "I'll  tell  you  about  my  husband. 
My  husband— what  can  I  say  about  my 
husband?  He's  an  Israeli  documentary-film 
maker!" 

If,  at  some  point  in  the  future,  Annie 
Lennox  decides  to  record  another  album 


'1 


of  her  own  music,  it  will  be,  says  L; 
rence  Stevens,  "when  she  has  somethi 
to  say."  Diva  had  a  lot  to  say   about  m 
riage,  love,  children,  pain.  Steve  Lipsc 
adds,  however,  "But  it  exhausted  her." 

"It  could  be  that  after  this  album  I  ( 
nothing,"  Lennox  says  casually.  "I 
that.  I  don't  want  to  put  myself  in  tr 
category  of  saying.  Well,  my  life  depem 
on  being  a  creative  person." 

Later,  in  the  recording  studio,  I  watc 
her  as  "A  Whiter  Shade  of  Pale"  comes  i 
over  the  sound  system.  Lennox  is  peelir 
an  orange.  She  eats  it  slowly,  section  I 
section.  Her  luminous  eyes  are  closed.  H 
head  is  nodding.  And  she's  singing  soft 
to  herself  as  her  voice  fills  the  room.  □ 


Katharine  Hepburn 

(Continued  from  page  186)  a  single  thing 
about  Hepburn;  as  far  as  Spencer  Tracy 
was  concerned,  she  could  do  nothing 
right.  He  was  particularly  critical  of  her 
speech.  According  to  Tracy,  she  talked 
too  loudly,  too  quickly,  and  too  much. 
Hepburn  struggled  to  suppress  herself 
and  conform  to  his  wishes.  She  seemed 
to  have  found  in  Tracy— in  the  words  of 
her  brother  Bob— "a  reasonable  facsimile 
of  Dad."  Tracy  shared  Dr.  Hepburn's 
bullish  strength,  but  also  his  inability  to 
praise  and  his  willingness  to  hurt  others. 
As  with  her  father,  Hepburn  was  sensitive 
to  the  pain  beneath  Tracy's  bluster.  Like 
Dr.  Hepburn,  Tracy  would  always  have 
reason  to  wonder  whether  he  bore  re- 
sponsibility for  a  son's  fate. 

As  a  Catholic,  Tracy  believed  that  John- 
ny's deafness  was  punishment  for  a  fa- 
ther's sins.  He  blamed  his  visits  to  broth- 
els and  the  venereal  infections  he  had 
contracted  there.  According  to  the  actor 
Pat  O'Brien,  Tracy's  closest  friend,  when 
Tracy  learned  that  his  10-month-old  son 
had  been  deaf  since  birth,  he  went  on 
"the  first  big  drunk  of  his  life."  As  he 
would  many  times  through  the  years,  Tra- 
cy disappeared  to  the  Hotel  St.  George  in 
Brooklyn.  His  only  luggage  was  a  case  of 
Irish  whiskey.  He  locked  himself  in  a  tiny 
room  and  lay  in  the  bathtub  for  days, 
struggling  to  forget. 

Yet  there  was  part  of  him  that  wanted 
to   remen.ber  his   loathsomeness.    Every 

)mai)  with  whom  he  betrayed  his  wife 
ned  to  intensify  his  guilt.  He  put  the 
g  I  gallant  Louise  on  a  pedestal;  he  nev- 
er ired  of  pointing  out  her  selfless  devo- 
tion U  Johnny  and  their  younger  child, 
Susie;  he  treated  her  as  a  martyr. 
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When  he  returned  to  his  wife  after  a  se- 
rious romance  with  Loretta  Young,  it 
must  have  been  clear  to  everyone  in  Hol- 
lywood but  Kate  Hepburn  that  Tracy 
would  never  divorce.  From  the  moment 
Hepburn  came  into  his  life,  he  cast  her  in 
the  role  of  the  mistress.  He  lived  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  she  in  John  Gilbert's 
old  house  on  Tower  Drive.  He  visited  in 
the  evening  and  left  when  he  was  finished. 
The  arrangement  seemed  to  turn  him  on. 

Guests  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  were 
occasionally  treated  to  a  peculiar  specta- 
cle. Late  at  night,  one  might  see  Hepburn 
curled  up  asleep  outside  Tracy's  door.  Ho- 
tel employees  knew  that  meant  the  actor 
was  on  a  bender.  He  locked  himself  in 
with  a  case  of  Irish  whiskey,  stripped 
naked,  and  drank  himself  blind.  He  would 
permit  no  one  to  enter,  not  even  Hepburn. 

Still,  she  lay  in  the  corridor  all  night  in 
case  he  needed  her.  In  1921,  she  had  failed 
to  sense  the  danger  when  her  brother,  hav- 
ing complained  of  "the  horrors,"  locked 
himself  in  a  room  at  Aunty  Towle's.  Kate 
would  never  make  that  mistake  again. 

When  it  seemed  almost  too  quiet  in 
Tracy's  suite,  she  sought  a  kindly  member 
of  the  staff  who  would  agree  to  unlock 
the  door.  Often  Tracy  had  barricaded 
himself  in.  Sometimes  he  lay  unconscious 
in  his  filth.  She  would  clean  his  body  and 
do  what  she  could  to  soothe  him.  She 
constructed  her  life  around  him.  She 
drastically  reduced  her  professional  com- 
mitments in  order  to  make  herself  avail- 
able whenever  he  needed  her.  She  would 
appear  in  as  few  films  as  possible,  prefer- 
ably with  him.  When  projects  were  of- 
fered that  would  take  her  away  from  Tra- 
cy, Hepburn,  at  36,  would  insist  the  part 
called  for  a  young  woman. 

It  was  especially  difficult  to  curb  Tra- 
cy's drinking  in  the  war  years.  To  the 


playwright  Robert  Sherwood,  Tracy  co 
fessed  great  shame  at  having  failed  to  jo 
the  military.  At  MGM  he  was  the  top  a 
tor  left;  James  Stewart,  Robert  Mon 
gomery,  Robert  Taylor,  and  Clark  Gabl 
were  all  in  uniform. 

During  that  time,  Hepburn  became 
fixture  in  his  dressing  room,  yet  her  sir 
gle-minded  devotion  seemed  to  have  n 
impact.  His  black  moods  and  heavy  drink 
ing  continued.  Even  at  this  early  stage  i 
their  relationship,  Tracy  did  not  flinc 
from  embarrassing  her  in  front  of  others 

During  the  filming  of  Fred  Zinne 
mann's  The  Seventh  Cross,  Tracy  wa 
having  a  drink  in  his  dressing  room  wit! 
his  co-star  Hume  Cronyn,  who  later  re 
called  the  scene  in  his  autobiography 
Hepburn  arrived  after  a  day's  work  or 
Dragon  Seed,  based  on  the  novel  by  Pear 
S.  Buck.  Tracy,  in  foul  humor,  barel) 
took  note  of  her.  Cronyn  leapt  to  his  fee 
and  introduced  himself. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  interrupting  anything 
—please  sit  down,"  said  Hepburn. 

As  she  shook  hands  with  Cronyn,  she 
studied  Tracy,  gauging  his  mood.  "How 
are  you  doing,  old  man?"  she  asked. 

"On  my  ass." 

"I  think  I'll  get  myself  a  drink,"  said 
Hepburn. 

"Can  I  get  it  for  you?"  asked  Cronyn, 
rising  again. 

"She  told  you  to  sit  down,"  Tracy 
barked. 

By  the  time  she  rejoined  them,  Tracy 
appeared  to  have  drifted  off  into  his  own 
thoughts.  He  sat  in  ominous  silence  until 
Hepburn  took  out  a  cigarette.  Cronyn 
started  to  light  it  for  her. 

That  innocent  gesture  threw  Tracy  into 
a  rage.  "Why  don't  you  two  find  a  bed 
somewhere  and  get  it  over  with?"  he 
roared.  Cronyn,  absolutely  motionless,  a! 
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d  the  flame  to  singe  Ins  fingers  "Sil 

,  foi   (  bust's  sake'"    I  racy  said  to 

"You  keep  bouncing  around  like 
in  a  popper!" 
Hepburn  kepi  a  smile  plastered  across 
face  She  took  tracy's  treatment  with- 

I  a  word  of  protest  She  hail  become 
hi i  at  pretending  nothing  was  wrong. 
Rut  something  was  very  wrong.  Tracy's 
jrs  of  insomnia  were  beginning  to  take 
•n  toll  He  slept,  at  most,  two  or  three 
urs  at  a  time.  Exhausted  by  clay,  he 
ink  coffee  and  swallowed  quantities  of 
lphetamines.  He  was  constantly  on 
ge,  ready  to  snap. 

Alter  Adam's  Rib,  the  best  Tracy-and- 
;pburn  film  since  Woman  of  the  Year. 
;pburn  decided  to  seek  new  projects 
'ay  from  Tracy.  She  explored  Shake- 
eare  with  the  actress  and  coach  Con- 
ince  Collier,  and  the  challenge  seemed 
renew  her.  She  opened  in  New  York  as 
isalind  in  As  You  Like  It  on  January  26. 
50,  and  for  years  to  come  she  would  di- 
le  her  time  between  movies  and  theater, 
tween  Tracy  and  loneliness. 
In  1950,  George  Cukor  was  hatching  a 
ftn  to  build  three  income-producing  cot- 
jes  in  the  lower  garden  of  his  property, 
I  above  Sunset  Roulevard.  Hepburn 
kd  the  opportunity  to  propose  that 
Icy  take  up  residence  in  one  of  them. 
:r  proposal  had  numerous  advantages, 
■t  least  of  which  was  placing  Tracy  un- 
r  Cukor's  watchful  eye.  Tracy  often 
:nt  off  the  wagon,  and  when  he  did, 
ikor  would  be  nearby  to  look  out  for 
ti  in  her  absence.  Tracy  was  to  occupy 
;  cottage  alone.  Indeed,  the  plan  seems 
have  been  Hepburn's  way  of  coping 
th  Tracy's  ret'iisal  to  live  with  her. 
lough  Tracy  agreed  to  move  to  the  cot- 
ge.  he  warned  that  Cukor  must  respect 
>  privacy;  no  one  was  to  enter  without 
3  permission,  not  even  Hepburn. 
That  something  had  changed  between 
BCJ  and  Hepburn  became  clear  as  Hep- 
trn  continued  to  line  up  projects  away 
jm  Los  Angeles.  Devoted  to  Tracy  as 
e  remained,  she  made  clear  that  she 
mid  not  be  drawn  back  into  the  claus- 
>phobic  life  he  preferred. 
I  he  l\  You  Like  It  tour  ended  in 
arch  1951.  That  gave  Hepburn  several 
onths  with  [racy  between  assignments, 
s  though  she  dreaded  pausing  even  for 
at  brief  interlude,  Hepburn  signed  up 
ith  independent  producer  Sam  Spiegel 
go  on  location  in  John  Huston's  The 
'riean  Queen.  It  would  be  one  of  her 
eatest  successes 

lii  October  1951,  Hepburn  began  prc- 
un.iis  work  on  a  new  Cukor  comedy 
ih  [racy,  based  on  a  seieenplay  by  Ruth 
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Gordon  and  Garson  Kanin;  Mi g  was 

scheduled  lo  bei'in  on  December   I    All  the 

while,  however,  I  racy  was  painfull)  aware 

thai  Pal  and  Mike,  the  BtOTJ  ol  a  woman 
athlete  and  a  shady  spoils  promoter,  was 
the  last   film   under  her   M(iM   contract 
from  then  on,  Hepburn  would  be  lice 

lor  four  months,  Hepburn  reverted  to 
the  role  she  had  often  played  with  I  racy. 
Once  again  she  sat  at  his  feet;  once  again 
she  hung  on  his  every  word  and  worked 
hard  not  to  seem  his  equal  in  a  group. 
Yet  everyone  knew  she  would  be  leaving 
as  soon  as  she  finished  Pal  and  Mike  on 
February  21.  1952.  Tracy,  complaining  of 
his  ulcer,  treated  her  impending  departure 
as  a  public  humiliation.  Rut  she  had  no 
intention  of  backing  down. 

Due  in  New  York  for  intensive  last- 
minute  work  on  Shaw's  The  Millionairess, 
Hepburn  was  frantic  that  Tracy  would  go 
on  a  bender.  Rut  she  resolved  that  in  the 
long  run  her  presence  in  Los  Angeles 
would  not  stop  Tracy  from  drinking;  he 
was  going  to  have  to  do  that  himself.  At 
least  Cukor  was  nearby;  the  director 
would  send  her  regular  dispatches  on  the 
health  and  mood  of  "the  old  man  who 
lives  in  the  gully,"  as  they  called  him. 

Cukor  tried  to  keep  the  tone  light  and 
jokey.  Writing  to  Hepburn  at  the  Con- 
naught  Hotel  in  London,  he  might  report 
that  the  old  man  had  a  cold  or  that  his  ul- 
cer was  acting  up.  Cukor  did  not  mention, 
however,  that  since  beginning  a  new  pic- 
ture, Plymouth  Adventure,  on  March  24, 
Tracy  had  plunged  into  an  affair  with  his 
31-year-old  co-star.  Gene  Tierney. 

In  the  four  years  after  Hepburn  left  Los 
Angeles  upon  completing  Pat  and 
Mike,  she  and  Tracy  spent  a  total  of  no 
more  than  six  months  together.  Usually  he 
saw  her  in  New  York,  sometimes  in  Lon- 
don or  elsewhere  in  Europe.  On  her  rare 
visits  to  Los  Angeles,  Hepburn  tended  to 
stay  in  the  main  house  at  Cukor's;  a  pri- 
vate entrance  allowed  her  to  slip  discreet- 
ly out  to  see  Tracy  whenever  she  liked. 

She  ate  most  meals  with  Tracy  but  was 
forbidden  to  spend  the  night.  He  could 
not  bear  to  have  anyone  present  when,  in 
red  flannel  pajamas,  he  smoked  in  bed, 
sipped  endless  mugs  of  coffee,  and  read 
murder  mysteries  until  dawn. 

By  1956,  alcohol  and  drugs  had  wreaked 
havoc  with  Tracy's  career,  and  MGM 
had  finally  canceled  his  studio  contract. 
Lager  lo  shore  up  Tracy's  self-esteem, 
Kate  began  to  work  on  John  Ford  to 
make  him  east  Tracy  in  his  next  picture, 
///c  Last  Hurrah  lord  fought,  but  even- 
tually gave  in.  On  February  24,  1958, 
Spencer  Tracy,  57,  and  John   Ford,  64, 
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prepared  to  work  together  for  the  first 
time  in  28  years. 

Tracy,  his  eyes  darting  right  and  left, 
lumbered  onto  Stage  8  at  Columbia  Stu- 
dios at  8:30  A.M.  His  hair  was  a  silver 
thatch.  His  great  ham  hands  were  swollen 
with  edema.  Now  and  then  he  seemed  to 
panic,  gasping  for  air. 

Hepburn  did  not  attend  the  first  week 
of  filming.  Since  December  she  had  been 
touring  with  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  the 
tour  ended  on  March  1.  When  she  finally 
appeared  on  March  3,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Tracy  and  Ford  were  stalking  around 
each  other  like  prize  bulls  in  a  ring.  She 
threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  out  loud 
at  the  sight  of  them  together  again.  Hep- 
burn joined  the  company  for  tea.  At  a 
moment  when  Ford  dreamed  of  having 
her  back  in  his  life,  it  could  not  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  sit  there  with  Hepburn 
and  Tracy,  but  for  love  of  her  he  did. 

Cukor  was  Tracy's  witness  when  he 
wrote  a  will,  leaving  everything  to  Louise. 
Plagued  with  respiratory  problems,  he 
feared  each  breath  might  be  his  last.  His 
liver,  bladder,  and  kidneys  no  longer  func- 
tioned properly.  He  had  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate. He  suffered  from  high  blood  pres- 
sure. He  was  terrified  that  years  of  drink 
were  destroying  his  memory.  His  rapidly 
deteriorating  physical  condition  offered 
Mrs.  Tracy  hope  that  he  might  soon 
come  home  for  good. 

Anyone  who  saw  Tracy  on  subsequent 
film  sets  needed  only  to  look  around  to 
find  Hepburn,  his  nurse.  In  her  18  years 
of  looking  after  him,  her  devotion  had  not 
diminished.  She  usually  chose  a  spot  be- 
hind a  tangle  of  equipment  so  that  her 
presence  would  not  "throw"  the  old  man 
while  he  worked.  The  knitting  needles  in 
her  freckled  hands  moved  swiftly,  method- 
ically. Off -camera,  Tracy  slouched  in  a 
canvas  chair  beside  her.  She  gave  him  his 
pills.  She  plied  him  with  milk  for  his  ul- 
cer. Again  and  again  she  rushed  over  to 
the  director  to  coo,  "Boy.  he's  really 
something,  isn't  he?" 

In  June  1963,  Hepburn  moved  Tracy  to 
a  rented  house  on  Trancas  Beach  for 
the  summer.  If  you  passed  the  simple 
wooden  house,  you  were  likely  to  see  Tra- 
cy's black  Thunderbird  in  the  carport. 
When  the  couple  went  out,  Tracy  waited, 
head  lowered,  in  the  passenger  seat  while 
Hepburn  loaded  the  car  with  his  oxygen 
tank  and  anything  else  they  might  need. 
[f  she  didn't  move  quickly  enough,  he 
blew  the  horn  impatiently. 


That  was  the  scene  on  July  21  as  they 
prepared  to  go  off  on  a  Sunday  picnic.  It 
was  a  few  minutes  past  noon.  Hepburn 
had  just  put  the  picnic  basket  in  the  back- 
seat when  Tracy  went  ashen  and  flailed 
for  breath.  Hepburn  ran  inside  to  summon 
the  fire  department.  While  she  waited  for 
them,  she  tried  to  administer  oxygen.  The 
rescue  unit  arrived  at  12:31.  "Be  calm  and 
just  relax,"  Hepburn  told  Tracy.  "Every- 
thing is  going  to  be  all  right." 

A  private  ambulance  took  Tracy  to  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  As  at- 
tendants wheeled  the  stretcher  to  the  emer- 
gency entrance,  Tracy  pulled  a  sheet  over 
his  face  to  hide  from  the  flashing  cam- 
eras and  reporters'  questions. 

Shortly  before  midnight,  reporters  were 
still  outside  the  hospital  when  Louise  Tra- 
cy emerged.  In  appearance  and  manner. 
the  actor's  wife  was  said  to  resemble  El- 
eanor Roosevelt.  Louise  had  rushed  to  St. 
Vincent's  the  moment  she  heard  what 
happened.  Hepburn  had  already  left. 
Louise  paused  to  tell  reporters,  "We  hope 
he  will  be  able  to  come  home  in  two  or 
three  days." 

Once  Tracy  was  home— though  in  his 
cottage,  not  in  Benedict  Canyon  with 
Louise -Hepburn,  who  moved  in  to  care 
for  him,  began  to  leave  the  light  on  in  the 
kitchen.  She  would  close  the  maid's  room 
door,  get  into  bed,  and  turn  out  the  lamp. 
Many  nights  she  could  not  fall  asleep  until 
she  heard  Tracy  go  to  the  kitchen  for  tea. 

Tracy's  health  improved  a  bit  in  the 
early  months  of  1964.  Hepburn  got  a  sta- 
tionary bicycle  for  him.  She  bought  a 
police  dog  named  Lobo  to  encourage 
Spencer  to  take  long  walks  at  the  reser- 
voir. According  to  their  friend  the  direc- 
tor Jean  Negulesco,  when  Hepburn  invit- 
ed Tracy's  cronies  in  for  lunch,  she  al- 
ways served  Spencer  first. 

He  had  a  hair-trigger  temper.  When 
she  expressed  an  opinion,  he  would  cut 
her  off:  "For  Christ's  sake,  come  on!" 

"Well,  I  think  that-' 

"That's  what  you  think!" 

In  1965.  Tracy's  health  deteriorated.  A 
prostatectomy  left  him  near  death.  The 
doctors  soon  announced  that  he  was  out 
of  danger,  but  he  faced  another  lengthy 
recuperation.  Worse,  this  time  he  and 
Hepburn  could  hardly  deceive  themselves 
that  he  would  be  offered  new  film  roles 
when  he  was  better. 

Stanley  Kramer  surprised  them  by  of- 
fering them  the  lead  roles  in  Guess  Who's 
Coming  to  Dinner;  they  would  play  a 
couple  whose  daughter  announces  plans 
to  marry  a  black  man.  Hepburn  loved 
the  idea;  Tracy  was  resistant.  "I  get 
tired."  he  groaned. 


"You  won't  get  tired."  Kramer  pr 
ised.  "I'll  send  you  home  every  da> 
one."  When  Tracy  hesitated,  Kramer  s 
"Spence,  are  you  going  to  sit  there  in  \ 
rocker  and  wait  for  oblivion?"  Ti 
agreed  to  take  the  part. 

The  film  provided  an  opportunity 
engineer  the  screen  debut  of  Hepbui 
niece  Katharine  Houghton,  who  was  ( 
as  Hepburn  and  Tracy's  daughter. 

One  problem  remained:  Tracy  was 
insurable.  To  get  the  picture  made,  b 
Kramer  and  Hepburn  agreed  to  put  tl 
salaries  in  escrow.  Should  Tracy  drop  c 
the  money  would  be  used  to  reshoot  w 
another  actor.  Less  than  a  month  bef 
rehearsals  were  set  to  begin,  Tracy 
lapsed  at  home.  He  did  not  require  ho 
talization,  but  press  reports  made  the; 
ecutives  at  Columbia  nervous. 

When  Tracy  and  Hepburn  appear 
for  the  first  day  of  rehearsals  on  Mond 
March  13,  1967,  Kramer  had  no  way 
knowing  whether  Tracy  would  make 
through  the  picture.  He  had  always  be 
the  sort  of  actor  who  prefers  to  play 
full   scene   on-camera;   he   believed 
long  take  allowed  him  to  capture  the  a  * 
of  a  character's  emotions.   Emphyser 
kept  him  from  doing  that  anymore; 
had  to  keep  stopping  to  catch  his  breat 
One  long,  complex  speech  posed  spec 
difficulties.   In   his  prime,  Tracy  wou 
have  insisted  on  shooting  it  in  a  day,  pc 
sibly  in  one  take.  On  Guess  Who's  Co, 
ing  to  Dinner,  the  speech  took,  six  days. 

There  were  other  problems.  He  h 
great  difficulty  remembering  lines,  and 
persistently  forgot  cues.  As  usual,  his  fe 
and   frustration   erupted   in   displays 
anger  at  Hepburn. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing,  kneels: 
ing?"  he  shouted  during  rehearsal. 

"Spencer,  I  just  thought  it  would 
appropriate,"  Hepburn  replied. 

"'Spencuh!'"  he  minced,  imitating  hiernie 
accent  and  brittle  voice.  "Christ,  you  ta  a  the 
like  you've  got  a  feather  up  your  ass  a  nam; 
the  time!  Will  you  go  out  and  come  i 
like  a  human  being?" 

To  the  end,  she  permitted  him  to  tal 
to  her  in  a  way  that  she  would  accep  o  \ 
from  no  one  else.  "All  right,"  she  sai  nit 
softly  and  did  as  commanded. 

In  May.  there  was  an  uncomfortabl 
sense  on  the  set  that  Tracy  had  entere 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  On  May  22,  a 
the  production  began  its  final  week,  Trc 
cy  took  Kramer  aside:  "You  know,  I  rea< 
the  script  again  last  night,  and  if  I  die  o\h' 
the  way  home  tonight,  you  can  still  re 
lease  the  picture  with  what  you've  got." 

On  Wednesday  morning  he  completec 
his  last  shot.  Back  at  the  cottage,  he  callec 
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.ciyonc  la'  could  think  of  with  the  news 

k  I  made  it!  I  made  it1"  he  crowed 

\ik-i  that,  the  nights  were  particularly 

,id     I  racy    swallowed  sleeping  pills  and 

lined  out  the  light,  but  still  he  could  not 

■st    In  those  last  three  weeks,  Hepburn 

otild  slip  into  his  room  in  the  night.  She 

ould  put  her  quilt  and  pillow  on  the 

01     beside    his    bed.    Sometimes    she 

rought  the  sola  cushions  from  the  living 

islxMii  She  said,  "I'll  just  talk  and  talk  and 

'ii  II  be  so  Imred  you're  bound  to  drift 

She  kept  her  distance.  She  did  not 

ilt  into  bed  with  him.  As  she  talked 

ie  old  man  to  sleep,  she  caressed  Lobo. 

\t  about  three  A.M.  on  Saturday,  June 

I  she  was  awakened  by  Tracy's  footsteps. 

the  time  he  entered  the  kitchen,  she  had 

ut  on  her  slippers.  She  was  about  to  leave 

er  loom  when  she  heard  the  crash  of  his 

peai  up.  followed  by  a  loud  thud  as  he  hit  the 

t  She  threw  open  the  door,  knelt,  and 

eld  him  in  her  arms.  Spencer  Tracy  had 

ied  o\'  a  heart  attack;  he  was  67. 

Hepburn  summoned  her  secretary, 
'hyllis  Wilbourn,  from  the  Aviary,  Hep- 
!  urn's  house.  Wilbourn  helped  move  her 
ea  lothes  and  other  personal  possessions  to 
isenpe  car  so  that  there  would  be  no  sign  of 
er  when  Louise  Tracy  arrived.  On  sec- 
,,i:  nd  thought.  Hepburn  decided  to  stand 
peci  er  ground.  Now  that  Tracy  was  dead, 
nun  he   need   have   no   compunction   about 
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i  [aiming  the  i  ottage  as  hei  home  She  and 
Wilboum  moved  everything  back  inside 
Si  .mm  the  tins  cottage  swarmed  with 

people    (ieoige  (  ukor  rushed  down  the 

narrow  flight  of  steps  cut  into  the  hill- 
side \Ki\l  publicity  directoi  Howard 
StrickJing  came  to  control  the  inevitable 
press  onslaught  I  racy  \  family  appeared. 
When  Hepburn  told  the  undertaker  which 
suit  she  wanted  I  racy  buried  in.  Louise 
spoke  up.  "But  he's  my  husband.  I  should 
pick  out  the 

"Oh,  Louise,  what  difference  does  it 
make'.'"  Hepburn  snapped. 

The  funeral  was  a  family  affair;  Hep- 
burn did  not  attend.  Hut  at  the  last  min- 
ute she  decided  to  see  the  old  man  off  at 
the  undertaker's.  Then  she  and  Wilbourn 
discreetly  followed  the  cortege  until  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  Church  on  San- 
ta Monica  Boulevard  came  into  view. 
Hepburn  was  gone  by  the  time  the  hearse 
arrived  at  the  church,  but  someone  was 
there  to  take  over  for  her.  The  lead  pall- 
bearer, with  wispy  white  hair  and  a  black 
patch  over  his  left  eye,  walked  up  to  the 
vehicle's  back  door.  John  Ford  gripped 
Spencer  Tracy's  coffin  and  helped  guide 
it  into  the  service. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  Hepburn 
called  Louise  Tracy.  Hepburn  had  stepped 
back  and  allowed  Mrs.  Tracy  to  run  the 
show  at  the  funeral.  Newspaper  photo- 


graph ■  hi  iwed  L  mi  i   on  1  Ii  ward  Si 
ling    arm  a  ■  though  i  linging  to  th    itudio 
Mi.iMiit.ii  tured   vet  lion   ol    the   man 
StrickJing  had  spent  mat  publiciz- 

ing   \i>  i  all  that,  Hepburn  teemed  to 
want  Louise  to  acknowledge  her.  ii  only 
just  between  the  two  of  them     'You  i  I 
Louise,  you  and  I  can  be  friends.  You 
knew  him  at  the  beginning.  I  at  the  end 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Louise  "Bui  you  see, 
I  thought  you  were  only  a  rumor.'' 

No  doubt  the  remark  stung,  because 
the  word  "rumor"  perlcclly  suggested  the 
strangeness  of  Hepburn's  26-year  rela- 
tionship with  Tracy. 

Katharine  Hepburn  was  then  60. 
George  Cukor  saw  the  aftermath  of  Tra- 
cy's death  as  a  period  of  healing  for  Hep- 
burn, a  time  to  make  up  for  the  difficult 
years  with  Tracy.  Alone  over  three  subse- 
quent decades,  she  rose  to  undisputed  em- 
inence as  the  fiercely  independent  grande 
dame  of  American  stage,  screen,  and  tele- 
vision. She  won  three  more  Oscars— for 
Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner.  The  Lion 
in  Winter,  and  On  Golden  Pond— making 
her  the  most  honored  actress  in  Academy 
history.  Hepburn,  who  recently  announced 
her  retirement,  continues  to  spend  much 
of  her  time  at  Fenwick.  where  the  view  of 
wide-open  horizon,  of  sea  and  sky  and  bil- 
lowy clouds,  has  not  changed  since  her 
family  first  moved  there.  Z 
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Continued  /nun  page  159)  lineup  in 
hurch  one  morning  by  a  Lebanese  cou- 
•le.  as  an  adult  he  was  a  janitor  and 
lamed  a  young  Lebanese  immigrant 
no  never  fully  learned  to  read  English. 
lowever,  all  five  Mitchell  children  as- 
ended,  through  athletics  and  education, 
o  the  middle  class  and  beyond.  In  Ro- 
„a  nania,  Tiriac  took  the  same  route. 

Most  significant,  both  Mitchell  and 
Iriac  overcame  typecasting.  Tiriac,  dis- 
oissed  as  bizarre  and  flamboyant,  rose 
0  become  a  calculating  and  respected 
nternational  businessman.  Mitchell,  the 
lookish  Milquetoast,  became  one  o\' 
he  most  powerful  men  in  government. 


Peter  Lunder,  another  friend  of  the 
senator's,  sums  up  Mitchell's  life: 
"How  many  people  ever  get  to  be  all 
the  things  Jawge  has?  Senator,  majority 
leader,  a  chance  to  be  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  now  he's  finally  got  what  he 
wants.  He's  got  his  life  now.  Jawge's 
got  her." 

It  was  just  after  George  suggested— 
and  Heather  agreed— that  they  stop  see- 
ing other  people  that  he  made  the  deci- 
sion not  to  run  again.  It  was  just  after 
they  got  engaged  that  he  told  the  presi- 
dent no  thank  you  on  the  Court.  Later, 
when  it  appeared  the  strike  would  keep 
him  from  becoming  commissioner,  he 
told  his  fiancee  to  go  ahead  and  take  the 
tennis  position  if  it  was  offered;  he'd 
find  something  to  fit  in.  "It's  more  im- 


portant fpr  you,"  he  said.  "After  all. 
your  career  is  going  to  be  longer  than 
mine." 

And  Heather?  "It  was  simply  amaz- 
ing," Alexandra  Nastase  said.  "With  the 
senator.  Heather  just  turned  radiant.  She 
just  lighted  up.  Little  stars  came  out  in 
her  eyes.  It  was  beautiful  to  see. 

"It's  just  so  sweet  and  corny  that  it 
does  give  hope  to  all  those  lost  people 
out  there,  doesn't  it?" 

Heather,  can  you  tell  me  how  he  pro- 
posed to  you'.' 
Her    face    turns    a    little    pink;    she 
squirms  on  the  couch  and  looks  away. 
"Ask  the  senator,"  she  say-. 
It  must  have  been  one  helluva  pro- 
posal. 
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PISCES  ^T\  February  19-Manb  20 
Because  you  have  never  adjusted  to  this  crass  and  noisy  world,  you  need 
to  withdraw  periodically  from  the  tohubohu  of  honks,  beeps,  bells,  buzzers, 
and  whistles  into  your  own  private  domain.  Even  your  grade-school  teach- 
ers thought  you  were  a  little  strange.  Some  people  say  that  the  entire  life 
of  a  Pisces  is  one  long  period  of  recovery  from  the  process  of  birth  itself, 
which  for  Pisceans  is  simply  too  exhausting.  With  the  new  moon  in  your 
12th  house  and  Saturn  in  your  sign,  it  may  be  hard  to  discover  a  place 
to  hide  right  now.  Knowing  you,  though,  you'll  find  one. 


August  25— September  22 

If  you  are  being  romanced  by  exotic  foreigners  or  courted  by  big 
ducers  (nonsexually,  of  course),  you  have  to  be  fit  enough  to  enjoy| 
When  it  comes  to  good  health,  most  doctors  agree  that  low  fat  is  50 
cent  of  the  battle.  Some  say  that  leafy  greens  and  fresh  water  can  be  jl 
the  ticket  (especially  when  planets  are  lined  up  in  your  6th  and   if 
houses).  There  are  healers,  though,  who  insist  that  good  health  is  vit^ 
dependent  on  another  factor  besides  raw  garlic:  a  stress-free  emotional 
Now,  just  how  many  of  them  do  you  suppose  arc  Virgos? 


ARIES       }       March  21-April  19 

It's  nice  that  you've  taken  time  out  from  your  secret  desperation  to  so- 
cialize with  friends.  With  Jupiter  in  your  9th  house  and  Mars's  going  di- 
rect on  March  24.  it's  great  that  you're  able  to  speak  enthusiastically  about 
the  future,  even  if  you're  not  altogether  sure  it's  going  to  happen.  Part  of 
you  is  all  pooped  out  and  convinced  the  world  will  end  before  the  mil- 
lennium, but  that's  only  half  the  story.  You're  also  excited  and  hopeful, 
and  can  still  think  up  crazy  stunts,  get  attention,  and  distract  yourself  from 
your  private  panic.  Romance  before  the  24th?  Don't  be  ridiculous. 

TAURUS   O   April  20-May  20 

You  really  should  be  commended  for  the  brave  way  you  were  able  to  give 
up  so  much  over  the  past  year.  With  just  a  couple  of  sniffs  into  your  han- 
kie, you  let  go  of  priceless,  precious  stuff  you  once  thought  you  could  nev- 
er live  without.  With  Mars  retrograde  in  your  4th  house  until  late  March 
(not  a  great  period  for  emotional  nourishment  at  home),  you're  looking 
longingly  back  to  old  days  which  probably  never  actually  existed.  Thanks 
to  the  transit  of  Venus,  your  sleepy  mind  awakens.  Prepare  for  a  close  en- 
counter, even  a  brief  affair,  with  an  alien— legal  or  otherwise. 


LIBRA    Sd?    September  23-October  23 

Socialize?  Actually  go  out  in  public  where  people  can  see  you?  What] 
quaint  idea.  Oh,  no,  it  would  be  much  more  fun  to  stay  indoors,  sporj 
up  leaks,  nail  down  the  furniture  in  case  of  an  earthquake,  and  just 
there  waiting  to  tear  another  month  off  the  calendar.  As  Venus  passes  throi 
your  4th  and  5th  houses,  notice  that  you're  torn  between  an  honest  nel 
to  maintain  at  least  a  shred  of  the  security  it  has  taken  you  years  to  bul 
and  the  increasing  desire  to  get  out  there  on  the  floor  and  do  some  r<| 
moshing.  And  just  what  is  moshing?  Come,  now.  Get  with  it. 


SCORPIO 
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October  24-November  21 


The  games  that  will  have  been  played  by  the  end  of  February  should  mal 
you  hip  to  the  fact  that  (a)  in  all  your  business  dealings  there's  a  Moi 
my/Daddy/Baby  thing  going  on,  and  (b)  even  in  your  personal  life  therd 
a  business  transaction  in  which  someone  is  feeling  gypped.  If  you  belie| 
the  gospel  according  to  Freud,  then  in  order  to  be  healthy  you've  got 
be  in  a  committed,  monogamous  relationship.  With  Venus  dancing  arouil 
Uranus  and  Neptune  in  your  3rd  house,  though,  healthy  or  not,  it's  goiq 
to  be  darned  hard  to  know  just  whom  you're  married  to. 


GEMINI    <\   May  21- June  21 

With  planets  in  your  9th  and  11th  houses,  you're  bound  to  be  more  so- 
cially active  and  geared  for  taking  chances,  and  you're  humming  a  tune 
much  more  lyrical  than  the  Wagnerian  dirge  that's  been  going  through 
your  head.  Geminis  are  usually  billed  as  light,  flexible,  and  casual,  swing- 
ing this  way  and  that  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  The  fact  is,  though,  that 
some  Geminis  are  not  versatile  at  all.  They  don't  dare  deviate  from  womb 
to  tomb.  With  Uranus  and  Neptune  in  your  8th  house,  however,  you  can't 
avoid  unusual  sexual  urges.  You  can  try  hiding  behind  celibacy,  though. 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22~December  21 


CANCER  ^JP  June  22-July  22 
It  yanks  your  chain  when  people  don't  follow  through  on  their  commit- 
ments. Their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  but  outer  planets  in  your  7th 
house  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  deliver.  So,  when  a  loved  one  makes 
another  half-assed  promise,  try  to  smile  forgivingly.  Besides,  is  it  really  un- 
certainty that  drives  you  mad,  or  do  you  dread  monotony  more?  You  can- 
not bear  the  unknown  (it  gives  you  a  headache),  but  when  all  is  well  and 
there's  nothing  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  hallway,  do  you  or  do 
you  not  sit  there  knitting  more  ferociously  than  Madame  Defarge? 


SI 


LEO    £3    '.    July  23- August  22 

The  retrograde  motion  of  Mars  must  be  as  frustrating  as  hell  for  you.  It 
forces  you  to  stride  into  a  packed  hall  with  much  less  presidential  brava- 
do than  usual  and  lowers  the  level  of  a  substance  we  could  call  the  Schwarzeneg- 
ger hormone  in  your  body.  Retrograde  Mars  until  March  24  means  cool 
it.  Rush  in  like  gangbusters  and  you're  sure  to  step  into  a  bucket  of  paint. 
Rather  than  kicking  butt,  try  the  passive-aggressive  approach.  Act  more 
polite  than  you  feel.  That's  what  society  is  about.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  self-respect  or  feeling  like  a  wuss. 


You've  gone  through  hell  for  the  past  10  years,  but  in  typical  Sadge  fas 
ion  you  made  it  a  fun  trip.  Now  it's  time  to  wash  the  green  slime  off  yol 
collar  and  the  egg  off  your  face,  re-enter  society,  and  begin  to  deal  coij 
fortably  with  restaurants  and  other  places  where  normal  people  go.  To 
complish  this,  you  need  to  perform  a  major  ritual  this  year.  No  sweij 
though.  You're  no  chicken.  You  love  change.  You  can  do  anything.  Aftl 
all,  remember  the  G.I.  in  the  old  war  movies  who  could  walk  50  mil 
with  his  buddy  on  his  back,  shrapnel  and  all?  Definitely  a  Sadge. 


CAPRICORN 
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December  22-January  19 

One  great  thing  about  a  Capricorn  is  the  forever-and-a-day-type  loyalty  an 
stability  that  a  relationship  with  you  promises.  The  only  problem  is  that 
simply  isn't  true— at  least  not  now.  With  Uranus  and  Neptune  still  run 
bling  around  at  the  end  of  your  sign,  your  boat  is  rocking,  and  you't 
scattered,  unstable,  and  restless.  You're  not  as  up  for  sex  as  you  have  bee 
or  possibly  will  be  (Mars  retrograde  in  the  8th  until  March  24  is  a  del 
nite  turnoff),  but  what  you  can  offer  right  now  is  a  most  unusual  an 
fetching  kind  of  love,  even  if  it  winds  up  being  dangerous. 

AQUARIUS    J^W    January  20-February  18 

This  year  Uranus. comes  to  your  sign.  The  change  you've  dreamed  about 
on  its  way.  It's  just  a  matter  of  figuring  out  how,  where,  when,  and  wha 
but  you  know  it's  a  mission  you  have  to  fulfill-  to  make  your  Aquarian  stati 
ment  at  last.  It  may  mean  walking  away  from  security,  and  you're  scared 
that.  You've  had  to  suck  up  to  an  Establishment  whose  tastes  you  deplore 
but  deep  down  you  still  want  to  make  a  difference  in  this  world.  You'll  jiu 
have  to  do  it  and  not  talk  about  it,  though,  because  you  don't  want  to 
one  of  those  boors  who  go  on  and  on  about  their  "contribution." 
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Here's  the  Hart  of  Manhattan — 
Kitty  Carlisle  Hart,  who,  for  nearly 
20  years,  as  chairwoman  of  the 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  has 
been  the  state's  official  good  muse  lady. 
This  month,  her  inspiring  mind 
focuses  on  V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Going  anywhere. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Good  news  from  any  serious  medical  test. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Fear. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Brooke  Astor. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

My  desire  to  please  and  be  loved. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

An  overweening  desire  to  be  loved  and  admired. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Moss  Hart. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Losing  Moss. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Entertaining. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Self-righteousness. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"No  kidding." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  don't  have  one. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie?  , 

When  I  have  no  choice. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Now. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  children. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  piano. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Working. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Humor. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Loyalty. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Madame  de  Stael. 


il 


How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  sleep. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Rosa  Ponselle. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"This  too  shall  pass." 
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Shine  no  more. 

HydraControle 


HYDRATING  AND  MATIFYING  LONG-LASTING  TREATMENT 

OIL-FREE  FRESH  GEL 
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PARIS 


Thanks  to  the  miracle  of  micro-sponge 
technology,  Lancome  research  has 
discovered  a  way  to  bring  unwanted  shine 
under  control.  So  you  can  discover  the 
freshness  of  skin  that  is: 

Lastingly  Matte. .  Throughout  the  day,  a 
micro-sponge  network  of  highly  absorbent 
polymers  controls  excess  sebum.  Over 
time,  test  results  show  that  shine  is  not  oniy 
kept  in  check  but  diminished. 

Ideally  Hydrated . . .  HydraControle 
supplies  the  essential  hydration  that  oily 
and  normal  to  oily  skin  need  to  stay  soft 
and  supple  all  day. 

A  New  Freshness . .  This  oil-free  gel 
contains  a  complexion-enhancing 
clarifying  agent  that  helps  keep  skin  fresh 
and  healthy-looking. 


HydraControle: 

A  lastingly  fresh  outlook. 
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Melanie  Griffith 


Melanie  is  wearing  Age  Defying  Makeup  in  Natural  Beige.  ©1995  Revlon 


Don't  Lie  About  Your  Age.  DEFY  IT! 

(With  Makeup  That  Acts  Like  Skincare) 


REVLON 
AGE  DEFYING  MAKEUP 

PROBLEM:  MAKEUP  CAN  MAKE 
YOUR  SKIN  LOOK  OLDER. 

Ordinary  makeup  can 

settle  into  the  fine  lines 

on  skin's  surface,  making 

them  more  noticeable. 

It  can  even  rob  your  skin 

of  moisture! 

SOLUTION:  AGE  DEFYING  MAKEUP. 

Unique  color  particles 

are  wrapped  in 

moisturizers  so  the 

coverage  floats  above 

fine  lines  -  makes  them 

seem  to  disappear. 

Your  makeup  stays  virtually  line-free  all  day. 
You  stay  beautifully  younger-looking! 
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Features 

It  Happened  on  Sunset:  From  the  days  of  the 

Mocambo  and  Schwab's  to  nights  at  the  Viper  Room, 

Christopher  Hitchens  summons  L.A.'s  lost  angels 

as  Billy  Wilder  helps  him  navigate  Sunset  Boulevard 

from  Chinatown  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 215 

The  Power  and  Glamour  of  Hollywood:  Cruise,  Hanks, 

Schwarzenegger,  Wasserman,  Beatty,  Nicholson, 

Pfeiffer,  Roberts,  Travolta,  Streisand  ...  the  list  goes  on. 

Annie  Leibovitz,  Herb  Ritts,  Harry  Benson, 

Richard  Corman,  and  Firooz  Zahedi  provide  an 

incomparable  portfolio  of  movie  magic 231 

Two  Days  at  the  Beach:  Brush  up  on  Malibu's  sun 

and  stars  with  Miguel  Covarrubias's  scenic  view  from 

the  August  1933  Vanity  Fair— and  Robert  Risko's 

up-to-the-minute  reinterpretation 282 

The  Art  of  the  Deal:  Bob  Colacello  discovers  that 

some  of  Southern  California's  business  rivalries  now 

extend  to  the  region's  real  religion— art  collecting. 

As  New  York's  top  dealers  go  west  and  the  billion-dollar 

Getty  Center  nears  completion,  everyone  must  . 

have  a  Lichtenstein.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 286 

Casino  Royale:  For  a  first  look  at  Martin  Scorsese's 

upcoming  Casino,  starring  Robert  De  Niro, 

Joe  Pesci,  and  Sharon  Stone,  Vanity  Fair  recruited 

the  director  himself. 294 

Holy  Threequel!!!  Val  Kilmer  takes  the  wheel  of 

the  Batmobile  in  Batman  Forever,  defending  Gotham 

from  "Two-Face"  Tommy  Lee  Jones  and  "Riddler" 

Jim  Carrey.  Herb  Ritts  gets  a  sneak  peek 298 

Showtime  on  the  Apollo:  Annie  Leibovitz  turns 

her  world  upside  down  to  spotlight  the  cast  turned  crew 

of  Apollo  13,  as  Commander  Jim  Lovell  tells 

how  he  coached  Tom  Hanks  for  the  screen  mission 302 

San  Simeon's  Child:  Raised  by  William  Randolph  Hearst 

and  his  movie-star  mistress,  Marion  Davies, 

in  a  castle  by  the  sea,  Patricia  Lake  inherited  more 

than  Davies's  furs  and  jewels.  Investigating  the 

mystery  surrounding  Lake's  birth,  Martha  Sherrill 

traces  the  legacy  of  San  Simeon 304 


Columns 


The  Two  Mrs.  Simpsons:  From  his  coveted  front-row  seat, 
Dominick  Dunne  sizes  up  the  lawyers,  jury,  and  journalists 
of  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial;  when  court  is  not  in  session, 
he  catches  up  on  the  latest  leads  and  whispers 
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What's  Ovitz  Got  to  Do  with  It?  The  Spielberg- 

Katzenberg-Geffen  triumvirate  flexes  its  media  muscles 

at  will,  but  as  the  curtain  rises  on  the  studio, 

DreamWorks  SKG,  Kim  Masters  notices  that  everyone 

is  waiting  for  a  cue  from  the  man  who  lurks  in 

the  wings.  Photograph  by  Annie  Leibovitz 96 

Flashback:  Just  as  Cecil  Beaton  caught  the  style  of 

Edwardian  high  society  and  the  beauties  of  Hollywood, 

a  new  book  captures  the  world  of  Beaton 114 

Tricks  of  the  Trades:  Gone  are  the  days  when  gossip 

chatelaines  ruled  Hollywood;  the  territory  is  now 

covered  by  "the  trades."  Liz  Smith  has  the  scoop  on  the 

two  publications  that  compete  to  serve  up  the  most 

savory  industry  dish.  Photographs  by  Firooz  Zahedi 118 

The  House  That  Jackie  Built:  Jackie  Collins  has  erected 

a  Hockney-esque  palace-cum-pool  house.  Dodging 

an  armed  sentry  and  11  leopard  statues,  John  Heilpern 

pays  a  call  on  the  queen  of  Beverly  Hills  heat. 

Photographs  by  Eric  Boman 126 

Producing  Is  as  Producing  Does:  Forrest  Gump  went 

through  two  studios,  at  least  four  writers,  and  eight  years  of 

being  shelved  before  it  finally  made  it  to  the  big  screen.  , 

Now  that  everyone  wants  credit,  Charles  Fleming  tries  to 

figure  out  who  deserves  it 140 

Three  Guys  and  a  Doll:  Frank  Sinatra,  Dean  Martin, 

and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  found  a  trusted  sidekick  in  the  young 

Shirley  MacLaine.  For  her  latest  book,  the  lone  female 

member  of  the  Rat  Pack  recalls  Vegas  and  Hollywood  in  the 

50s  and  60s— cocktails,  cigarettes,  pasta,  and  the  Mob 146 
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And  the  next  Bond  girl  is  ... ; 

the  New  Age  Hollywood  high;  Matthew  Broderick 

on  Broadway;  pedigreed  homes  of  Hollywood; 

the  starlet  letter;  George  Wayne  with  Angie  Dickinson; 

Cannes  honors  John  Ford 189 
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Your  homeowner's 

policy  may  never 

replace  these  things. 


But  Aetna  has 

something  that  mav 

save  them. 


_& 


Nothing  can  replace  your  wedding  album. 
Or  your  baseball  card  collection.  Or  your 
daughter's  baby  shoes.  That's  why  we  have 
a  fire  prevention  program.  It  outlines  the 
most  common  causes  for  home  fires  and 
gives  tips  on  how  to  prevent  them.  To  learn 
how  to  prevent  a  fire  in  your  home,  please 
phone  us  at  1-800-AKTNA-HC  to  receive 
our  free  "Fire  Safety  Guide'.'  Because,  after 
all,  there  are  some  things  in  life 
that  simply  cannot  be  replaced. 
Aetna.  A  policy  to  do  more! 


/Etna 
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Vanity  Fair  Goes  to  the  Movies 


- 


Although  the  centennial  of  the  movies 
comes  in  a  year  overshadowed  by 
50th  anniversaries  marking  the  de- 
nouement of  World  War  II— the 
bombing  of  Dresden,  V-E  Day,  Hi- 
roshima, V-J  Day  it  should  in  no 
way  escape  its  rightful  celebration.  For  Amer- 
icans especially,  the  movies  remain  the  one  true  indigenous 
entertainment  art.  It  is  something  we  have  just  always 
been  good  at.  Indeed,  it  can  fairly  be  argued  that  moviemak- 
ing is  the  one  artistic  endeavor  in  which  America  has  al- 
ways led  the  world,  and  probably  forever  will. 

So  the  movies  were  invented  a  hundred  years  ago.  And 
99  years  ago,  people  began  wailing  that  pictures  weren't 
as  good  as  they  used  to  be.  But  in  a  year  driven  by  For- 
rest Gump  and  Dumb  and  Dumber,  those  two  blockbuster 
avatars  of  the  Zeitgeist,  we  also  saw  Quiz  Show,  The  Mad- 
ness of  King  George,  Pulp  Fiction,  Red,  and  Hoop  Dreams. 
Really,  things  just  aren't  that  bad. 


This  is  the  magazine's  first-ever  special  is- 
sue, and  it  is  a  natural  extension  of  last  Oc- 
tober's report  on  the  New  Establishment. 
Hollywood,  and  all  that  it  produces,  is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Information  Age.  And  this 
issue  is  a  celebration  of  all  of  that  and  of 
the  power,  glamour,  and  artistry  of  filmmaking. 
For  those  who  count  this  sort  of  thing,  we've  tried  to 
keep  mentions  of  superagent  Michael  Ovitz  and  billionaire 
mogul  David  Geffen  down  to  a  minimum.  (They  don't  call 
it  the  movie  business  for  nothing.)  Nevertheless,  the  reality 
is  this:  110  Ovitz  mentions  and  67  Geffen  mentions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Billy  Wilder,  inarguably  the  world's  greatest  liv- 
ing director,  has  21  mentions  in  this  issue  and  is  pictured 
three  times. 
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Cover 


Girl  Jam 


Mixing  talent,  beauty,  and  moxie  -and  with  a  colleetive 
total  of  24  movies  due  out  or  in  production  this  year 
ihe  10  women  on  V.F.  s  April  cover  embody  Hollywood's 
newest  generation  of  stars.  Photographed  at  Smashbox  in 
Culver  City  are,  from  left  to  right,  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh, 
Lima  Thurman,  Nicole  Kidman,  Patricia  Arquette,  Linda 
Fiorentino,  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  Sarah  Jessica  Parker. 


Julianne  Moore,  Angela  Bassett,  and  Sandra  Bullock.  They 
are  all  wearing  their  own  clothing.  Sarah  Jessica  Parker's 
hair  products  from  Aveda.  All  other  hair  products  from 
Redkcn.  Nicole  Kidman's  makeup  from  Lorac.  All  other 
makeup  from  Lancome.  See  credits  page  for  cover  fashion 
and  beauty  information.  Cover  styled  by  Kate  Harrington. 
Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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A  new  purity. . .  a  new  chance 
for  your  most  vulnerable  skin. 

EXPRESSIVE 

EYE  CONTOUR  AGE  TREATMENT  FLUIDE 
EXTREME  PURENESS 

Effective  action... visible  results. 

The  look  of  undereye  puffiness  is  diminished. 

Lines  and  wrinkles  appear  softened 

and  smoothed. 

Preventive  action... future  results. 

Expressive's  affinity  with  the  skin  helps 

defend  against  future  ageing  by  reinforcing 

the  fragile  eye  area.  Protective  sunscreens 

and  anti-oxidants  provide  added  support. 

Extreme  Pureness... ideal  for  sensitive 

eyes.  A  creme-gel  formula*  with  the  same  pH 

as  tears ...  in  an  air-tight  pump  container. 


EXPRESSIVE: 
Pure  pleasure.  Pure  genius.  Pure  innovation. 
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■  BOG  SHOWN:  MULTICOLOR  PANEL  KIHMAM  FROM  IHE  ORIGINAL  KARASTAI  COLLECTION.  10  FIND  A  KARASTAN 1RAI  SOUS  YOU,  CALL  1-800-234-1 1 2Q,  EXT.  37.  INVEST  IN  Q) 
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John  Hardy  handcrafted  sterling  silver  jewelry,  in  Accessories: 
Necklace,  625.00.  Bracelet,  350.00.  Clip  earrings,  140.00.  To  order,  call  toll-free  1-800-937-9146. 
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Available  at  these  fine  stores: 

SYD  JEROME 

Chicago 


AMERI 
New  York  City 

LORENZO 

Washington  D.C. 

KILGORE    TROUT 

Cleveland 


MARZOTTO  USA  CORP. 

>0  FIFTH  AVENUE  17TH  FLOOR 

NEW  YORK    NY.  10019 

TEL.  800-542  MUSA 

212-541  8855 
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Clockwise  from  far  ie 
Annie  Leibovitz, 
left,  airborne  with  na 
Robert  Markowitz; 
Schwarzenegger,  Cr  | 
and  Hanks,  taking  a 
break  with  Herb  Rittsl 
and  Kate  Harrington] 
Carroll  Baker  (in  curl| 
Jo  Spinks,  and 
Shelley  Winters  on  thJJ 
"Studio  Kids"  shoot. 
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Clockwise  from  left: 
Annie  Leibovitz,  flanked  by 
Kirk  and  Michael  Douglas, 
in  one  of  the  last  shots 
she  did  for  the  portfolio; 
Kim  Meehan  styles 
Robert  Mitchum  in  the  rain 
in  Santa  Barbara; 
Gene  Autry,  Milton  "Annie, 
just  shoot  the  picture" 
Berle,  and  Van  Johnson 
on  the  "Studio  Kids" 
shoot;  the  producers 
take  five. 
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ALL-STAR  CAST 

The  making  of  a  special  issue 


e  were  going  Hollywood.  All  out.  We  had  big  \ 
dreams,  big  talent.  1,276  dresses,  295 
brassieres,  662  pairs  of  high  heels.  We  had 
commitments  from  legendary  nonpartici 
pants:  Lew  Wasserman.  Nancy  Reagan 
Martin  Scorsese  agreed  to  shoot  on -set  pho- 
tos from  his  new  movie.  Doris  Day— 
Carmel's  own  Garbo— wanted  to  take  part  as 
well.  Tom  Cruise,  Tom  Hanks,  and  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  agreed  to  pose  together.  ("Herb,"  Hanks 
complained,  "Arnold's  hurting  me."') 

We  had  photographers  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Herb  Ritts. 
joining  forces  for  the  first  time  in  one  portfolio,  shooting  on 
seven-day  schedules.  ("If  it's  Tuesday,  you  must  be  Denzel 
We  had  65  shoots  to  arrange  and  limos  and  hair  and  makeup 
for  210  people -make  that  210  people  and  one  dog.  We  had  a 
deluge  of  historic  proportions  on  the  West  Coast.  We  had 
calls  from  Ovitz.  We  had  press  agents  with  "some  concerns 
about  some  particular  details  on  the  upcoming  shoot."  We 
had  "some  anger  I  just  had  to  get  rid  of."  We  had  cover  girls 
throwing  clothes.  We  had  Leibovitz  throwing  up  with  the 
stars  of  Apollo  13  in  a  plummeting  airplane.  We  had  -final- 
ly—a  bright,  shiny  day.  But  the  issue  was  finished  by  then.  □ 
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A    REPUTATION 

as    good   as    GOLD. 


It's    hern    called    the    BEST    car    built    in    AMERICA.* 
It    has    won    awards,    DISTINCTIONS,    and    the    LOYALTY    of 
millions    o  f   o  w  n  e  r  s  .    A  1  <  >  n  g    t  h  e    w  ay.    it    has    e  anted    a 
glittering    REPUTATION    as    the    GOLD    STANDARD    of   sedans. 

With    its    SO  PHI  STRIATED    safety    systems,    including    DUAL 
AIR    BAGS,*"    the    POWER    of   an    available    V6    engine,    and    starting 
at    only    SI 6,41 8,1    Camry    CONTINUES    to    make    a    NAME    for    itself. 


Violin  Manufacturing  in 
<  ■  >wn,  Kentucky,  which  builds 

JBamrys,  reci  wed  the  Gold  Plant 
Qim/ii)  Award,  North  American 
pant,  two  yean  running.'1 


The    19  95    Toyota    Camry.    Newly    R  EST  Y  LED. 

Y,  i    with    a    HERITAGE    of  QUALITY    craftsmanship 

thai    onl\    the    besl    REPUTATIONS    .ire    MADE    OF. 

Call    l-800-GO-TOYOTA    for   a    BROCHURE    and 
location    o  I    your    nearest    DEAL  1.  R  . 


ling  makes  thi  I  beautiful  to  look  at  as  it  t>  tn  drive. 


® TOYOTA  CAMRY 


I   Love  W'li.u   Y 


1)..  I 
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s'l'     |N\    !"•    Buckle  Up!  D  1A0  low  you.  'Camry  X1.E  V6/B  I  March  1998.  —"] 

h    M I '  Camry  X1.E\  ' 

id  199-1  Nn ml  laght  Truck  Initial  Qiutlity  Stuclii         994   luclylraMtl  una  total  of  44,01' 
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ible  at  759  Madison  Ave  212-439-1657,  and  at 
""►20.  l-or  a  catalog,  call  800-546-0396. 
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For  a  copy  of  our  next  men's  catalog,  call  1-800-535-7735. 
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AVAILABLE      AT      F  1   \   K      SI 
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JESSICA  LANGE 
TOMMY  LEE  JONES 

BLUE  SKY 

"Intense,  volatile  performances 

THAT  HAVE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 
IMONG  THE  STRONGEST 

l\  BOTH  THEIR  CAREERS." 

Kenneth  Turan,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


TOMMY  LEE  JONld 


BLUE  SKY 


Curly  (Jessica  Lange),  a  sultry  beauty  with  dreams  of  glam- 
our, and  Army  Major  Hank  Marshall  (Tommy  Lee  Jones) 
ore  locked  in  a  passionate,  roller-coaster  marriage.  When 
Hank  is  thrust  into  the  center  of  a  high-level  military  cover-up, 
the  only  person  who  has  o  chance  to  save  him  is  (arly! 


AVARXBLE  in  video 
STORES,  APRIL  25 

ORiOii 

HOME    VIDEO 

(V  1995  Orion  Home  Video.  All  Rights  Reserved 


CniHribulnrs 

Writers,  photographers,  and  artists 

talk  about  the  movies  that  inspired  them  most 
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John  Heilpern  appreciates  any  movie  by  Preston  Sturges,  such  as 

The  Great  McGinty  (1940),  Sullivan's  Travels  (1941),  and  The  Palm  BeacH  Story 

(1942):  "His  films  are  seriously  unserious."  On  page  126,  Heilpern 

tours  the  self-designed,  enormous  home  of  sexual  satirist  Jackie  Collins. 


Contributing  photographer  Jonathan 
Becker  says  his  favorite  movie  is 
Brassai's  Tant  Qu'il  Y Aura  des  Betes 
(1954),  a  whimsical  short  filmed  in  a 
Parisian  zoo. 

Photographer  Eric  Boman  was  most 
inspired  by  Fellini's  8'A  (1963),  "but  I 
would  have  rewritten  the  end  so  it 
never  ended." 

"Because  I  thought  it  looked  good 
for  the  image,"  says  special  corre- 
spondent Dominick  Dunne,  "I  was 
going  to  pick  Citizen  Kane  [1941]  or 
Tlie  Magnificent  Ambersons  [1942]. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  Now, 
Voyager  [1942],  with  Bette  Davis, 
was  my  all-time  inspiration." 

Screenwriter  Bruce  Feirstein  cites 
Two  for  the  Road  (1967),  Goldfinger 
(1964),  and  The  Apartment  (1960). 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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On  page  118,  Gotham  society  and 

media  columnist  Liz  Smith 

examines  her  Tinseltown  counterparts. 

Smith  loved  the  multi-hankie 

tearjerker  Kitty  Foyle  (1940). 

"It  made  me  come 

to  New  York  and  become  a 

white-collar  girl." 


Marlene's  violet  dress  coordinated  with  her  aura. 


B  A   R   IM   h   Y    S 
NEWYORK 


Marlene  and  Andre 
are  wearing 
Dries  Van  Noten 
makeup  by  Look 
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♦  BARCELONA  ♦  PARIS   ♦  SINGAPORE   ♦  NEW  YORK  ♦MADRID  ♦ 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York.  NY 


LONGINES 


THE  PIONEER'S  SWISS  WATCH  SINCE  1832 


Longines'  Conquest  for  ladies  and  gents.  Change  of  time  zone  with 
synchronization  of  the  date.  Quartz  movements.  Water-resistant  to 
30  meters.  Sapphire  crystal. 


Feldmar  Watch  and  Clock  Center 

9000  West  Pico  Boulevard  •  Los  Angeles,  CA  •  (213)  272-1196 


CAYMAA  ISIAADS 


OURS 


3* 


OURS 


You  may  already  know 
of  Grand  Cayman's  treasures. 

White  coral  sands,  protected 

natural  beauty,  colourful  history 

and  wonderful  shopping. 

Now  we  invite  you  to  share  the 
gifts  of  our  sister  islands. 

Discover  Cayman  Brae. 

Where  divers  delight,  birdwatchers 

marvel  and  hikers  climb  skyward 

for  a  view  from  our  bluff. 

And  Little  Cayman. 

Where  fishermen  fish  from 

our  teeming  waters  and 

beachgoers  find  respite  along 

our  peaceful  shores. 


Fly  here  in  comfort  on  a  Cayman 

Airways  jet.  For  reservations, 
call  1-800-G-CAYMAN.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800-346-3313. 

Wherever  you  go  in  The 

Cayman  Islands,  you'll  feel  safe 

and  relaxed,  as  though  you 

belong.  And  you  do. 


"Those  who  know  us, 
love  us." 


... 


inspire    envy,    rage,    insecurity,    pity,    inferiority,    superiority,    or    lust.    We    make    no    judgements 
It's    a    visual    world.    We    simply    have    a    passion    for    enhancing    the    experience. 


by  Nikon  Antique  red 


ir  information  call   1    800  NIKON  US 
Ntltonlri 


Nikon.eyewear 


COLLECTION 


Gustave  Caillebotte 


URBAN     IMPRESSIONIST 
FEBRUARY  18  -  MAY  28 

Made  possible  by  ZARA  LEE  CORPORATION.  Travel  assistance 
provided  by  United  Airlines. 
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Claude  Monet 


1840-1926 


JULY  22  -  NOVEMBER  26 

Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Ameritech  Foundation. 


Don't  miss  these  two  spectacular  exhibitions 
Order  your  tickets  today  1-800-929-5  800 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street.  Members  present  I.D.  for  Free  Admission. 
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an    alligator    purse 


three    pairs  !#; f    spectator    pumps 

F/i/e    Seasons    of   Gardening    by    C.  Z.    Guest 


a    riding    shirt    with    a    matching    tie 


a    dozen    s  w  i  s  s    linen    handkerchiefs 
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FINE        KNITWEAR 


Showtime      Original      Series 
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yond  the  limits 
of  the      d 
human  imagination 


All  new  episodes  based  on  the  classic  series. 

Series  Premiere  March  26  10PM 

Only  on 

SHOWTIME 

©  1995  Showtime  Networks  Inc. 


Designed  to  follow  every  curve  and  hollow  of  the  human  sole     In  52  styles 
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Vanity  Fair  has 
gone  on-line 
and  wants  to 

hear  from  you. 


We  invite 

you  to  interact  with 

us  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

E-mail  us  at 


VFAIR@AOL.COM 


and  stay  tuned... 
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"/U)  favorite  movit 
was  The  Wizard  of  Oz  [1939]," 

says  contributing  artist 

Robert  Risko.  "But  after  Dorothy 

killed  the  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West, 

she  should  have  inherited  that 

fabulous  castle  and  stayed." 

Charles  Fleming,  who  covers  show 
business  for  Newsweek,  was  "com- 
pletely flipped  out"  by  Karel  Reisz's 
Morgan— A  Suitable  Case  for  Treat- 
ment (1966). 

Contributing  editor  Christopher 
Hitchens  was  influenced  most  by  the 
Walter  Matthau-Jack  Lemmon  re- 
make of  The  Front  Page  ( 1974),  "be- 
cause it  made  me  wish  to  become  a 


Special  correspondent  Bob  Colacello 

was  affected  equally  by  two  films, 

Jean-Luc  Godard's  Weekend  (1967) 

and  Bertolucci's  The  Conformist  (1971). 

"Om  was  so  simple,  and 

the  other  so  complex. " 


journalist, 
ever  since.' 


have  been  disappointed 


Astronaut  Jim  Lovell  says  the  time- 
space  sequence  in  2001:  A  Spaee 
Odyssey  (1968)  "was  closest  to  what  I 
saw  up  in  space." 

Shirley  MacLaine  was  inspired  most 
by  Inherit  the  Wind  (1960),  based  on 
the  Scopes  Monkey  Trial. 

Contributing  editor  Kim  Masters 
used  to  say  that  Francois  Truffaut's 
The  400  Blows  (1959)  was  one  of 
her  favorite  movies.  "Then,  one  day, 
Michael  Nesmith  of  the  Monkees 
sat  next  to  me  at  a  lunch  and  told  ' 
me  he  put  women  in  two  categories: 


I 
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As  a  child,  Washington  Post  reporter 

and  Esquire  contributing  editor 

Martha  Sherrill  made  her 

father  take  her  to  see  George  C.  Scott 

in  Patton  (1970)  five  times. 

those  who  like  Jules  and  Jim  [1961] 
and  those  who  like  The  400  Blows. 
I   was   so   embarrassed,    I    stopped 

saying  it." 

Martin  Scorsese's  own  films— includ- 
ing Taxi  Driver,  Raging  Bull,  and 
GoodFellas— have  inspired  many  other 
directors,  as  well  as  other  film  buffs. 
His  pictures  from  the  set  of  his  up- 
coming Casino  mark  his  debut  as  a 
V.F.  photographer. 

"I  learned  that  the  world  was  a  much 
bigger  place  from  watching  The 
Sound  of  Musie  [1965]  over  and 
over,"  says  contributing  editor  Kevin 
Sessums.  "And  for  years  I  cut  my 
hair  like  Julie  Andrews." 
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BERGDORF  GOODMAN 
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Achieving  near  perfect  50/50  weight  distribution 
has  always  been  something  of  an  obsession  at  BMW. 

It  guides  our  engineers  to  such  a  degree  that  even 
battery  placement  varies  from  car  to  car.  In  the  325i 
pictured  above,  the  48-lb.  battery  is  located  in  the  back, 
while  in  the  318i,  it's  placed  under  the  hood. 

Extreme?  Not  if  you  consider  the  many  benefits  of 
ideal  weight  balance,  especially  when  combined  with 


anc  Bie 


the  stopping  power  of  our  advanced  ABS  brakes 
the  surefootedness  of  optional  All  Season  Traction 
(available  op  all  BMWs  except  the  M3  and  318  models^ 
a  system  that  helps  optimize  control  any  time  of  year* 

The  three  together  yield  responsiveness,  precise 
handling  and  the  confidence  to  travel  virtually  anywhere 
you  need  to  go. 

Of  course,  if  you've  ever  driven  a  BMW,  you  woulc  fl 
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America,  Inc.The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered.  "BMW  recommends  the  use  of  snow  tires  on  alt  four  wheels  for  winter  driving. 


ve  felt  these  benefits  intuitively.  In  the  way  it  corners, 
nost  as  if  it's  on  rails.  In  the  way  it  brakes,  without 
cessive  front-end  dive.  In  the  way  a  better-engineered 
r  can  make  you  feel  at  one  with  the  pavement  and 
nly  in  command. 

And  you'll  notice  balance  in  the  3-Series  beyond 
3  placement  of  weight.  It's  a  car  that  delivers  equal 
I  irts  performance  and  safety.  Driving  exhilaration  and 


comfort.  High  technology  and  a  tradition  of  excellence. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  325i  has  been  named  to  Car 
and  Driver's  Ten  Best  list  for  four  years  in  a  row? 

A  feat  that  alone  should  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  a 
BMW,  regardless  of  the  car  it's  up  against. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at  1-800-334-4BMW. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


ISAAC  MIZRAHI 


Available    at     Bergdorf    Goodman     and     select     Neiman     Marcus     sto 
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TREASON  AT 
ITS  HIGHEST, 

MURDER  AT 
ITS  LOWEST... 

A  new  case  for 
England's  finest- 
Thomas  and  Charlotte  Pitt. 


Author  of 

The  Hyde  Park  Headsman 


Fawcett 
Hardcover 
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"Anne  Perry  has 
proved  that  nobody 
does  it  better." 

— The  $4n  Diego  Union-Tribune 


>e  Hyde  Park  Headsman 

AVAILABLE  IN 
IVY  PAPERBACK 
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THE  DEVIL 


IS  LOOSE  IN 


PARADISE... 


Goa.  It  is  India's  last 
unspoiled  haven. 
But  corruption 
is  coming. 
And 

murder, 
has 

already 
arrived....1 


THE 
GANJA  COAST 

The  new  George  Sansi  mystery 


UMAl 

Mjithor  of  the 
"ingeniotislyr  suspensef ul"  * 

Season  of  ilie  Monsoon 

A  New  York  Times 
Notable  Book 

FAWCETT  HARDCOVER 

*The  Toronto  Star 


Letters 


VERY,  VERY  BRAD 


Brad  to  the  Bone 

What  a  cover!  Gorgeous  Brad  Pitt 
["Brad  Attitude,"  by  Johanna  Schneller, 
February]  stopped  me  dead  in  my  tracks. 
The  article  was  very  enlightening  and 
showed  me  sides  of  him  that  I  had  never 
seen  before.  Legends  of  the  Fall  should 
earn  him  the  Academy  Award  that  he  so 
deserves.  His  star  is  definitely  on  the  rise. 

MELINDA  DeYOUNG 
Prescott,  Arkansas 

1  greatly  admire  Brad  Pitt's  work— partic- 
ularly in  Legends  of  the  Fall—  and  I  hope 
that  director  Ed  Zwick  and  others  will 
listen  to  Pitt's  instincts  in  the  future. 

ELAINE  CRAIG 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 

Thanks  to  Annie  Leibovitz  for  her  pho- 
tos of  Brad  Pitt  in  fiery  shades  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  gold— just  what  I 
needed  to  warm  me  up  during  this  cold 
Montreal  winter! 

WENDY  BLUE 
Dorval,  Quebec,  Canada 
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As  a  lesbian  I  was  somewhat  disheart- 
ened to  read  that  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous "out"  lesbians  in  the  country,  the 
singer  Melissa  Etheridge,  was  quoted  as 
saying  Brad  Pitt  "could  change  a 
woman's  mind"  regarding  her  sexuality. 
This  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  believe  that  all  any  gay 
woman  or  man  needs  is  to  meet  the 
"right"  person  of  the  opposite  sex  and 
everything  will  be  right  with  the  world. 
Yes,  Brad  Pitt  is  indeed  a  very  sexy 
man.  But  1  believe  I  speak  for  millions 
when  I  say  that  even  if  the  most  wonder- 
ful member  of  the  opposite  sex  showed 
up  on  our  doorsteps,  he  or  she  could 
not  change  us  into  heterosexual  mem- 
bers of  society.  It  just  can't  be  done. 

K.  T.  DRASK.Y 

San  Francisco,  California 

I  absolutely  loved  the  Brad  Pitt  article 
and  photographs.  As  a  lesbian,  I  fully 
agree  with  Melissa  Etheridge  when  she 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION   <i^£rdj    'Available  on  models  produced  after  Ocl.  17,  1994.  See  dealer  for  availability.  "Optional.  Always  wear  your  safety  belt.  "See  dealer  for  details. 


(Performing  Arts. 


The  280  -Horsepower 
Lincoln  Mark  VTQ 

Of  all  the  places  you  could  go  to  enjoy  a  great  performance, 
none  compare  to  the  driver's  seat  of  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII. 

That's  where  you'll  experience,  firsthand,  the 
power  and  exhilaration  of  Mark  VIII's  32-valve,  280-horse- 
power,  Four-Cam  V-8  InTech™  System'  designed  to  take 
you  100,000  miles  before  its  first  scheduled  tune-up.  And 
where  you'll  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  unique  computer- 
managed  suspension  system  that  automatically  lowers  the 
car  at  55  mph  for  better  handling. 

But  power  isn't  all  the  Lincoln  Mark  VTII  has  to 
offer.  Within  the  recesses  of  its  plush  interior  lay  all  the 
amenities  you  could  wish  for  in  a  luxury  sports  coupe. 
Including  six-way  power  front  seats,  CD  player,"  voice- 
activated  phone"  and  a  sweeping  interior  that  virtually 
wraps  itself  around  you. 

There's  also  standard  dual  air  bags,'  four-wheel 
anti-lock  brakes  and  the  Lincoln  Commitmentr'  a  compre- 
hensive owner  benefits  package  including  24-hour  Roadside 
Service  Assistance  and  a  complimentary  service  loaner." 
For  further  information  about  Lincoln  Mark  VIII,  call 
1  800  446-8888.  And  put  yourself  in  the  center  of  an 
incomparable  performance. 


Thomas  (J  a  airy 
Casablanca.  Morocco 


I N  CASABLANCA,  A  SLIVER  OF  BONE  REVEALED  A  CHUNK  OF  HISTORY  when  Dr.  Jean-Jacques 
Hublin  unearthed  a  few  fossilized  skull  fragments.  Then  Hublin  and  a  team  of  IBM  scientists  fed 
this  shattered  3-D  jigsaw  puzzle  into  a  unique  program  called  Visualization  Data  Explorer.™  The  tiny 


The  gardens  of  Shalimar 

have  inspired  thousands  of  lovers 

And  one  perfume. 


SHALIMAR 
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GlIERlAM 

PARIS 


TO    CALM 
AND    SOOTHE 
SENSITIVE    SKIN, 
THE    OCEAN    IS 
A    GOOD    PLACE 
TO    START. 


Guerlain  has  turned  to  the  sea 
to  create  Odelys,  a  unique  line  of  facial  treatments  designed  for 
sensitive,  weakened  skin.  With  such  exclusive  formulas  as  Soothing 
Toner,  Relaxing  Cleanser,  and  the  gently  moisturizing  Perfect  Care, 
Odelys  restores  equilibrium  with  extracts  derived  from  the  ocean  and 
other  elements  of  nature.  And  it  contains  no  irritants,  so  even  the  most 
reactive,   delicate  skin  can  benefit  from   its  formulas.  Once  you  journey 
to  Odelys,   the  natural  balance  of  your  skin  will  return. 


ODELYS 


From      The      House      of     Guerlain 


I  In  full  line  .'|  Guerlain  products  >■■  available  ai  thest  fint  retailers  (selected  stores  only)  Salts  I  ifili  Avenue,  Neiman  Marcus, 

Marshall  Fields,  I  inert)  House,  Huisons,  Dillard's,  Bloomingdalc's,  BergdorJ  Gooiman  Also  al  the  Ir^ot  Center  French  Pavilion  Walt  Duno  Wi>rlJ*  Resort 

CaLI    i    son    ss:    B820   FOR    Mil    STOR1    NEARES1    1TOI    OR    10  ordi  K    MlRoi  i.n    i  ill    GUERLAIN   BoUTIQUl    Bl    \1  All  . 


An  acclaimed  novelist 

breaks  the  mold 

on  travel  books 

with  this  fresh,  funky 

totally  updated  guide. 


From  the  stunning  reefs  and 
historic  streets  to  the  insider 
scoop  on  where  to  eat — 
take  in  all  the  sizzle  the  Keys 
can  offer,  including: 

•The  prime  places  to  see 
exotic  wildlife  such  as 
herons  and  tiny  Key  deer. 

•The  saucy  Keys  charm, 
from  Hemingway's 
house  to  world-famous 
Sloppy  Joe's. 

•The  ultimate  in  diving 
and  snorkeling,  including 
America's  first  under- 
water park. 

•  And  much  more! 


RANDOM  HOUSE 


definitely  aberrational  in  nature— especial- 
ly if  it  is  physiologically  rooted  rather 
than  societally.  If  every  human  being  in 
the  world  suddenly  became  homosexual, 
what  would  become  of  the  species?  Con- 
sequently, they  should  accept  that  their 
sexual  behavior  be  exercised  with  mod- 
esty, discretion,  and  monogamy. 

PEARL  OLIVA 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 

For  your  readers  in  large  cities,  where, 
for  the  most  part,  gays  can  live  without 
fear  of  violence,  H.  G.  Bissinger's  story 
must  have  seemed  almost  surreal  in 
terms  of  raw  hatred  and  savagery  of  vio- 
lence. For  this  reader,  who  lives  two 
hours  from  the  nearest  gay  bar,  the  story 
o\~  what  happened  in  a  big  place  like 
Tyler  is  downright  bone-chilling. 

JAMES  R.  CROSSLIN 

Sparta.  Tennessee 

I  was  a  high-school  teenager  in  Bay- 
town,  Texas,  in  the  late  70s,  and  I  can 
recall  the  nauseating  fear  I  had  when  lis- 
tening to  my  male  classmates  discuss 
their  weekend  "fag-bashing"  expeditions. 
I  experienced  the  same  fear  while  read- 
ing your  article  on  this  same  sick  prac- 
tice. Having  grown  up  and  moved  away, 
I  have  to  admit  this  is  without  a  doubt 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  ever  been 
ashamed  of  being  a  Texan. 

CYNDI  CORB1TT 
Eatontown,  New  Jersev 


Widow  on  the  Rocks 

John  Richardson's  article  on  Nina  Kan- 
dinsky  ["Kandinsky's  Merry  Widow," 
February]  makes  a  fascinating  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  wife  of  a  genius.  Her 
predilection  for  jewels  seems  to  indicate 
that  she  must  have  been  inherently  re- 
sponsive to  the  explosive  paintings  of 
Kandinsky.  As  his  muse,  she  must  have 
in  some  way  given  inspiration  to  his 
fiery  spectrum.  She  had  to  be  something 
more  than  "a  pretty  accessory." 

ANGELA  RAFFEL 
Valley  Cottage.  New  York 


Holy  Mother 


I  have  felt  for  years  that  Mother  Teresa 
is  more  a  part  of  the  problem  than  part 
of  the  solution  ["Mother  Teresa  and 
Me,"  by  Christopher  Hitchens,  Febru- 
ary]. If  we  are  to  rise  up  and  call  anyone 
blessed,     let     it    be     Planned     Parent- 


hood founder  Margaret  Sanger,  whose 
courage  and  compassion  did  more  to 
better  the  lot  of  humanity. 

NANCY  CALDWELL 
Frederick,  Maryland 

Christopher  Hitchens  hasn't  a  clue  about 
what's  essential  for  survival.  Mother 
Teresa  is  the  inspiration  for  those  who 
see  that  the  hope  of  the  world's  recovery 
lies  in  loving  the  unlovable.  All  the  beau- 
tiful people  of  Vanity  Fair  are  but  a 
breath  away  from  being  deformed,  ugly, 
and  therefore  unlovable.  Look  at  the 
touching  and  loving  that  Mother  Teresa 
gives  the  untouchables  and  lepers.  She 
breaks  the  caste  system  by  inspiring 
Brahmans  to  work  with  her  and  take  the 
unwanted,  untouchable  children  into  their 
hearts.  I  pray  for  Christopher  Hitchens 
to  be  pierced  in  the  heart  and  surrender 
completely  to  true  love. 

KATHY  BOLAND 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 


Mother  Teresa,  who  look  an 

unholy  drubbing  from  Christopher  Hitchens 

in  the  February  V.F. 


Please  have  more  writings  from  Christo- 
pher Hitchens  in  the  future.  He  is  a 
brave  man,  a  talented  investigative  jour- 
nalist, and  a  gifted  writer.  His  article  on 
Mother  Teresa  made  me  laugh  at  the 
satirical  and  black  humor  of  the  situation 
as  well  as  shudder  at  the  lack  of  proper 
medical  care  for  the  indigent. 

To  canonize  a  20th-century  figure 
who  is  imbued  with  medieval  opinions 
on  politics  and  social  concerns  and 
who  gets  help  from  the  powerfully 
wealthy  figures  of  like  concerns  is  fod- 
der for  investigative  journalism.  Airing 
and  questioning  her  opinions  on  abor- 
tion, AIDS,  and  (Continued  on  page  77) 
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REDKEN 


REDUCE  THE  EFFECTS 
D  MUCH  COFFEE  AND  TOO 
LEEP. 
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Protki 

Rkcoxsiki 


SFI 


JT  MAKE  YOU  STAND  UP 
■e  IT  LIKE  A  MAN. 


ALL  IT'LL  DO  IS  ONE  SIMPLE  THING.  IT'LL  MAKE  YOUR  HAIR  HEALTHIER  AND 
STRONGER.  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE  THAN  THAT,  YOU'LL  HAVE  TO 
ASK  YOUR  STYLIST.  AFTER  FOUR  TREATMENTS,  YOUR  HAIR  WILL  BE  UP  TO 
65%  STRONGER.  AND  YOUR  LIFE  WILL  BE  PRETTY  MUCH  THE  SAME.  YOU'LL 
JUST  HAVE  NICER  HAIR.  OH  YEAH,  CAT  RECONSTRUCTING  TREATMENT  IS 
ONLY  AVAILABLE  IN  REDKEN  SALONS,  SO  CALL  800  275  4532  TO  FIND  ONE. 
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This  is  one  insta 
was  good  the  co 


ace  where  it 
nputer  crashed. 


Before  Stratus  ever  hit  the 
streets,  it  was  hit  from  the  front, 
from  the  side,  and  even  from 
behind  in  hundreds  of  computer 
simulated  crashes. 

Through  a  process  called  finite 
element  modeling,  we  discovered 
how  innovations  like 
a  cross  car  beam, 
ultra  high-strength 
steel  reinforcements 
in  the  doors,  and  a 
continuous  ladder 
frame  would  create 
a  car  with  amazing 
structural  integrity. 

To  this  solid  base 
of  passenger 
protection  we  added  a  standard 
airbagfor  both  the  driver  and  front 
passenger,  an  available  integrated 
child  safety  seat,  and  optional 
four-wheel  anti-lock  brakes. 
Features  which,  of  course,  are 
intended  to  augment,  not  replace 


the  comfortable  protection  of 

height  adjustable  front  seat  belts. 
Finally,  because  you  drive  on 

real  roads,  not  simulated  roads,  we 

ran  our  new  Stratus  through  actual 

impact  tests  as  well. 

The  result:  empirical  evidence 
showing  Stratus 
exceeds  1998  federal 
car  safety  requirements. 

It 's  reassuring  to 
know,  Stratus  also 
affords  you  the 
protection  of  our  new 
Customer  One  Care™ 
3 -year  or  36,000-mile 
bumper-to-bumper 
warranty  and  3/36 

Roadside  Assistance* 

To  find  out  more  about  Stratus, 

call  1-800-4-A-DODGE. 

Starts  at  $14,500. 
ES  shown  $16,100. 

Includes  destination.  MSRPs  exclude  tax  &  color  shown. 
'Sec  limited  warranty  *&  restrictions  at  dealer. 
Excludes  normal  maintenance  iS  wear  items. 
\l  u  IKS  Wl  \K  YOUR  SEAT  BELT. 


Stratus  Sfll  The  New  Dodge 

\'^      A  DIVISION  OF  THE  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION    <-^ 
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THE       RIGHT       FRAME       OF       MIND 
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A  V  A  II  lASSHUT 


<(  ontinued  from  page  '<>>  the  treatment  <>i 
the  people  in  hei  chines  is  n  verj  health) 
approach  and  should  be-  encouraged 

I  l<  1 1  DA  (.KM/ON 

I  airfield  I 

\  prominent  speaker  at  the  girls'  school 
where  I  teach  quoted  Mothei  Teresa  as 
saying.  "There  is  .1  spiritual  poverty  m 
the  community  Of  Dallas."  I  was  ap- 
palled that  a  Christian  world  leader 
would  make  such  a  judgmental  pro- 
nouncement about  my  city. 

Prior  to  the  statement,  I  respected 
Mother  Teresa  and  the  Pope  as  spiritual 
world  leaders,  even  though  I  believe 
women  are  entitled  to  control  over  their 
lives  and  their  bodies.  However,  none  of 
my  50  years  of  Christian  reading  or  25 
years  of  Buddhist  study  encompasses 
teachings  which  would  encourage  state- 
ments of  this  judgmental  nature. 

KAY  MERKEL  BORUFF 
Dallas.  Texas 

Poor  Mother  Teresa!  I'd  like  to  know 
which  celebrity  hasn't  smiled  and  shaken 
hands  with  undesirables  to  achieve  his 
goals. 

ARLENE  GALLAGHER 
Bellerose,  New  York 

I  have  just  one  question  for  Christopher 
Hitchens,  with  his  chest  hair,  gap- 
toothed  smile,  and  ability  to  topple  soci- 
ety's sacred  cows:  Will  you  marry  me? 

PENNY  STEINER 
Canoga  Park.  California 

Watching  plastic  icons  disintegrate  in 
the  flames  of  truth  is  a  favorite  pastime 
that  1  rarely  get  to  engage  in.  Your  arti- 
cle gave  me  reason  to  cheer,  caused  a 
belly  laugh  or  two,  and,  of  course, 
piqued  my  interest. 

When  do  those  of  us  not  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  England  get  a  chance 
to  see  Hitchens's  documentary?  Is  he  re- 
leasing it  theatrically?  Here's  hoping 
some  TV  exec  gives  him  a  chance  to  do 
a  similar  show  in  the  U.S.-it  would  give 
me  a  reason  to  keep  my  television. 

DAVID  BARTON 

Orange.  California 

I  don't  care  if  Christopher  Hitchens  thinks 
that  Mother  Teresa  looks  "butch"  or  like 
"the  ghoul  of  Calcutta"  The  only  thing 
that  matters  to  me  is  that  Mother  Teresa 
is  providing  hope  to  people  who  are  cop- 
ing w  ith  terminal  illnesses  such  as  AIDS. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  I  OX 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Thank  you  tor  Christopher  Hitchens's  ar- 
ticle on  Mother  lercsa.  I  always  thought 


it  would  be  quite  ea  ■>  to  appeal  holiei 
than  thou  when  all  youi  need  •  an 
care  of,  ><>u  are  levered  as  a  taint  and 

vou  i  ub  elbows  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful   all   in   the   name   ol    God    She   will 

not  allow  the  sick,  uneducated  pooi  oi 

India  to  be  taught  about  birth  control 
Bet  you  get  some  flak  on  this  one 

(  l»l  I  I  I  N  MM'II 

Kent.  Wash 

1  thoroughly  enjoyed  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's amusing  article  on  his  documen- 
tary Hell's  Angel.  Unfortunately.  I  doubt 
we'll  ever  see  this  documentary  on  Amer- 
ican television,  but  the  fact  that  I  can 
even  read  about  it  in  this  country  is  the 
reason  I  subscribe  to  I  aniiy  Fair. 

SYLVIA  WILKINSON 
Lccsburg.  Virginia 

It  would  surprise  few  to  learn  that 
Christopher  Hitchens  pulls  wings  off  in- 
sects, stomps  birds'  nests,  and  drowns 
kittens.  What  does  he  gain  by  character 
assassination?  Mother  Teresa  is  an  84- 
year-old  woman  from  Albania,  a  prod- 
uct of  her  time  whose  strict  upbringing 
and  discipline  may  be  responsible  for 
her  endurance  and  continuing  faith. 

Who  else  ministers  to  the  desolate  and 
forgotten  in  the  Calcutta  streets?  Who 
doesn't,  and  hasn't,  curried  favor  with 
those  in  a  position  of  power  to  help  one's 
cause?  (Does  anyone  remember  the  fund- 
raiser held  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  home 
for  Black  Panther  revolutionaries?) 

At  a  time  when  aids  patients  were 
turned  away  by  some  New  York  hospi- 
tals Mother  Teresa  opened  a  hospice 
and  refused  no  one.  Does  Hitchens 
even  know  the  definition  of  the  word 
"compassion"? 

DOROTHEA  F.  CINCOTTA 
East  Dennis.  Massachusetts 

I  couldn't  believe  that  someone  besides 
myself  found  Mother  Teresa  to  be  ingra- 
tiating, unrealistic,  and  a  religious  fanat- 
ic. I  could  never  understand  how  she 
could,  in  the  name  of  God.  stand  to  see 
thousands  of  babies  being  born  onlj  to 
die  horrible  deaths.  How  could  she  de- 
cry the  use  of  birth  control  knowing 
that  these  poor  little  martyrs  didn't  have 
a  chance  in  hell  of  surviving,  much  less 
of  having  a  productive  life1  How  could 
she  watch  women  giving  birth  in  the 
most  squalid  of  conditions  and  not  con- 
sider their  helplessness?  I  for  one  do  not 
think  of  Mother  Teresa  as  a  earing  hu- 
manitarian. Humble,  selfless,  giving''  1 
think  not    just  great  PR. 

PATRICIA  THOR'  si  \ 
lington,  Michigan 
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How  refreshingly  distinctive. 


"The  fresh  scent  of  juniper  berries  in  his  Tanqueray 

cocktail  helps  brace  Mr.  Jenkins  for  Mrs.  Woodrow's 

indiscreet  attempts  to  play  footsies  under  the  table/' 
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Aria  Listening 


(  intuit  rlt  nor  Jeffrey  C  it///  was  one  of  six 
"modern  castrati"  featuredin  the  February  V.F. 


The  photographs  by  Pascal  Chevallier 
of  the  countertenors  ["The  Highboys  of 
Opera,"  by  Sharon  DeLano,  February] 
are  so  imaginative.  They  are  a  gift  to  the 
senses! 

MARCELLA  WALTER 
Delray  Beach,  Florida 

High  praise  for  your  wonderful  story  on 
opera's  countertenors.  I  am  particularly 
familiar  with  the  astounding  work  of 
Brian  Asawa,  who  is  most  outstanding 
as  an  artist  and  has  a  God-given  beauti- 
ful voice.  All  of  opera  needs  such  atten- 
tion! Thanks  for  noticing,  and  doing  it 
with  humor,  class,  and  fun. 

SUZANNE  TURLEY 
Tiburon,  California 


Dunne  to  Perfection 

Aside  from  being  a  brilliant  writer  and 
a  provocative  and  witty  observer  of  our 
times,  Dominick  Dunne  is  a  sensitive 
and  courageous  man  ["L.A.  in  the  Age 
of  O.J.,"  February].  1  still  remember 
reading  his  touching  yet  objectively 
written  account  of  his  daughter  Domi- 
nique's murder  and  the  subsequent 
trial.  It  was  neither  morbid  nor  self- 
righteous  but  rather  an  insightful  look 
into  a  criminal-justice  system  that  often 
buries  victims'  rights  beneath  its 
legalese. 

If  Leslie  Abramson  feels  compelled 
to  continually  berate  Mr.  Dunne,  per- 
haps it  is  due  to  her  lack  of  introspec- 
tion. 


I  look  forward  to  Dominick  Dunne's 
continued  alliance  with  Vanity  Fair. 

MARY  CAROLINE  ROGERS 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Leslie  Abramson  is  right:  Dominick 
Dunne  is  not  Truman  Capote.  He's  bet- 
ter, and  he  is  the  reason  I  subscribe  to 
Vanity  Fair. 

MARY  JANE  MULNIX 
Palisade.  Colorado 

Of  course  Leslie  Abramson  speaks  ill 
of  Dominick  Dunne.  He  has  had  the 
audacity  to  expose  the  true  motive  of 
the  Menendez  brothers,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  truth  plays  no  role  in  their 
"abuse  excuse"  defense.  In  fact,  the  vi- 
ciousness  of  Abramson's  relentless  at- 
tacks on  Mr.  Dunne  is  actual  testament 
to  his  accuracy.  The  only  "abuse"  I  am 
convinced  of  is  that  of  the  so-called  ju- 
dicial system,  which  has  allowed  Ms. 
Abramson  to  vilify  the  reputations  of 
Jose  and  Kitty  Menendez  based  on  the 
testimony  of  their  two  homicidal  sons- 
two  spoiled  degenerates  who  have 
every  motive  in  the  world  to  lie. 

KATHY  MORGAN 
Houston,  Texas 


V.F.  Letter  Box 

Vanity  Fair  received  an  unusually  high  number 
of  Letters  to  the  Editor  in  response  to  three  very 
diverse  art  ides  in  our  February  issue.  H.  G. 
Bissinger's  investigation  into  the  murder  of  Tex- 
as homosexuals  by  teenagers  not  only  provoked  a 
large  reader  response  but  also  inspired  an  ABC 
PrimeTime  Live  segment  (aired  on  January  25, 
1995)  based  on  Bissinger's  reporting. 

Many  readers  wrote  in  support  of  Christopher 
Hitchens's  stance  against  Mother  Teresa  of  Cal- 
cutta ("quite  appropriate  in  this  age  of  suspect  do- 
gooders").  However,  there  were  a  few  dissenters: 
"Mother  Teresa  has  more  brains  in  her  little  fin- 
ger than  Mr.  Hitchens  has  in  his  whole  head. " 

Brad  Pitt  was  the  recipient  of  what  might 
best  be  described  as  fan  mail  ("Brad  Pitt  is  like 
a  blaze  of  blond  glory!  Who  says  fallen  angels 
don 7  walk  the  earth?").  Annie  Leibovitz's  sug- 
gestive photographs  of  the  actor  caused  consider- 
able excitement,  though  several  readers  wished 
that  there  had  been  close-ups  of  Brad's  blue  eyes 
and  that  he  had  slipped  into  a  pair  of  ripped 
jeans  rather  than  those  leopard-print  pants. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
the  writer"s  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor.  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Address  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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greatness. 
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instruments    are    certain    to    be 
cherished     lor    generations. 


1  he  Cross  lownsend  Lolled  ion. 

A  dramatic  wide-diameter 

interpretation  ol  the  classic 

Lross  silhouette. 
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The  spirit  of  Marlboro  in  a  low  tar  cigarette. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


10  mg  "lar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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THE  TWO 


As  the  OJ. 

saga  enters  its 

10th  month, 

the  trial  is  the  only 

game  in  town. 

And  almost 

everyone  wants  to 

be  a  player 

BY  DOMINICK  DUNNE 


What  did  it  matter  where  you  lay  once 
you  were  dead?. . .  You  just  slept  the 
hig  sleep,  not  caring  about  the  nastiness 
of  how  you  died  or  where  you  fell. 
Me,  I  was  part  of  the  nastiness  now. 
—Raymond  Chandler,  Tfie  Big  Sleep. 

I  or  60  years,  whenever  the 
name  "Mrs.  Simpson"  was 
mentioned,  it  belonged,  irrev- 
ocably, to  Wall  is  Warfield 
Simpson,  the  lady  from  Balti- 
more for  whom  King  Edward 
VIII  gave  up  his  throne  in 
1936  and  shook  the  British 
monarchy  to  its  roots.  No  long- 
er. Now  the  name  belongs,  ir- 
revocably, to  the  tragic  and 
beautiful  Nicole  Brown  Simp- 
son of  Brentwood,  California,  whose 
dreadful  death  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
June  12,  1994,  along  with  that  of  her 
friend  Ron  Goldman,  has  riveted  this 
country  for  nine  months.  The  nastiness 
of  how  she  died  and  where  she  fell  is 

84 


0.  J.  Simpson, 

the  star  of  the 

trial  of  the  century, 

and  his  head  lawyer, 

Johnnie  Cochran, 

are  observed 

daily  by  Vanity  Fair's 

Dominick  Dunne. 

Cochran's  first  wife 

twice  accused  him  of 

assaulting  her. 


the  reason  the  gaze  of  the  country  is  fo- 
cused on  a  courtroom  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles. 

O.  J.  and  Nicole  Simpson  were  con- 
stantly photographed  in  happy  poses,  be- 
lying the  truth  of  their  real  relationship. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  murder  case  where 
there  were  more  photographs  and  video- 
tapes of  the  victim  and  the  alleged  killer? 
New  images  appear  almost  daily  in 
tabloids  and  magazines.  In  them,  their 
lives  look  so  enviable,  so  glamorous.  They  ■ 
are  always  at  wonderful  parties  in  won- 
derful clothes,  smiling  and  waving,  or  on 
wonderful  trips,  or  at  wonderful  beaches, 
or  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes,  or  kiss- 
ing each  other,  exuding  sexuality.  How 
perfect  it  looked.  How  rotten  it  was. 

Illustration  by  RISKO 


Some  of  the  great  crime  and  trial  re- 
porters in  the  country  are  walking 
down  the  terrazzo  corridors  of  the 
courthouse.  Some  just  drop  in.  Some 
stay.  Linda  Deutsch  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  has  covered  every  important 
trial  since  the  Charles  Manson  case,  has 
a  front-row  seat.  Jimmy  Breslin,  Michael 
Daly,  Art  Spiegelman,  and  Mike  Mc- 
Alary  have  been  spotted.  In  a  different 
journalistic  vein  altogether,  Jackie  Mason 
and  Raoul  Felder,  the  comic  and  the 
New  York  divorce  lawyer,  have  wan- 
dered through  the  media  room  in  their 
capacity  as  commentators  on  the  trial 
for  the  BBC.  The  writer  and  perfor- 
mance artist  Anna  Deavere  Smith  and 
the  famed  attorney  and  CNN  commen- 
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tator  Gerry  Spence  are  regular  court- 
room visitors.  From  the  Old  Guard  re- 
porters you  hear  snippets  of  conversation 
about  participants  in  past  trials  they  have 
covered.  Roy  Black,  who  successfully  de- 
fended William  Kennedy  Smith  against 
rape  charges  in  West  Palm  Beach,  is  mar- 
ried, maybe,  to  Lea  Haller.  the  juror  who 
kissed  him  at  Bradley's  saloon  on  the 
night  of  Smith's  acquittal.  Lea  Black  re- 
cently reported  a  major  burglary  at  their 
home  in  Coral  Gables.  Marvin  Pancoast, 
who  killed  the  society  mistress  Vicki 
Morgan,  died  in  prison  of  aids.  Lanie 
Greenberger,  of  the  Cotton  Cluh  murder 
case,  who  is  doing  life  without  parole  for 


me.  No  one  was  more  vocal  in  the  arti- 
cle than  Paul  Pringle.  bureau  chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service,  who  called  me 
"Judith  Krantz  in  pants."  From  what  I 
gather  from  people  on  the  courthouse 
staff  who  have  had  prior  dealings  with 
Pringle,  "beloved"  is  a  word  that  will 
never  be  used  to  describe  him. 

In  celebrity  trials,  visiting  celebrities 
are  treated  like  celebrities,  with  all  the 
perks  that  accompany  fame.  We  mem- 
bers of  the  media,  whom  Judge  Ito  calls 
jackals  when  he  is  displeased  with  us, 
enter  the  courtroom  by  the  front  door 
when  the  bailiffs  tell  us  we  can  enter, 
after  first  going  through  a  metal  detec- 


•He  said.  'Sweetheart... 

just  give  me  one 
black  person  on  that  jury- 
that's  all  I  ask,  one.'« 


the  kidnapping  and  the  hiring  of  hit  men 
to  kill  the  producer  Roy  Radin,  is  in  the 
Central  California  Women's  Facility  in 
Chowchilla.  Claus  von  Biilow,  who  was 
acquitted  of  attempting  to  kill  his  heiress 
wife,  lives  in  London  and  has  become  a 
Catholic.  Sunny  von  Biilow  is  still  in  a 
coma  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  hospital 
in  New  York.  Von  Billow's  mistress  at 
the  time  of  the  second  trial,  Andrea 
Reynolds,  has  married  into  the  British 
aristocracy  and  is  running  a  bed-and- 
breakfast  in  the  Catskills. 

The  competition  among  reporters  is 
fierce.  At  no  time  did  that  become  more 
noticeable  than  when  Judge  Lance  Ito's 
seating  list  for  the  media  was  announced 
on  the  court  day  before  the  opening 
statements  were  to  begin.  To  my  sur- 
prise, I  received  a  front-row  seat,  but  1 
thereby  became  the  instant  enemy  of 
several  members  of  the  media  who 
didn't  care  for  their  seat  assignments.  I 
was  raked  over  the  coals  in  a  rather 
mocking  fashion  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  by  a  reporter  named  Bob  Pool. 
I've  been  interviewed  enough  times  in 
my  life  to  recognize  the  false-friendly 
smile  that  masks  the  sneak  attack  Pool 
had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  to  me.  He 
wrote  indignantly  that  I  was  unapologetic 
about  the  seat  that  had  been  assigned  to 
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tor  and  then  having  our  press  passes 
checked.  There  is  nothing  lax  about 
Judge  Ito's  courtroom.  There  are  rules 
to  be  observed,  and  they'd  better  be  ob- 
served or  else.  One  day  during  a  court 
session,  we  looked  up  from  our  seats  and 
saw  Larry  King  standing  in  the  doorway 
that  leads  to  the  judge's  chambers.  He 
had  obviously  come  in  by  some  special 
arrangement  through  an  entry  not  avail- 
able to  us.  King  waved.  The  writer  Joe 
McGinniss,  whom  I  was  sitting  next  to, 
thought  he  was  waving  at  him.  I  thought 
he  was  waving  at  me.  We  both  waved 
back.  Then  Judge  Ito  ordered  a  10-min- 
ute  break,  and  we  repaired  to  the  corri- 
dor. The  10 -minute  break  escalated  to 
nearly  40  minutes.  Then  the  lawyers  re- 
entered, after  which  we  were  let  back 
in.  King  was  still  there,  chatting  and 
laughing  with  Johnnie  Cochran  and  F. 
Lee  Bailey.  As  we  all  watched,  the  door 
to  the  holding  room  opened  and  Simp- 
son entered  the  courtroom  with  Robert 
Shapiro.  Simpson  and  King  looked  at 
each  other.  "O.J.,"  said  King,  greeting 
the  defendant.  Each  put  out  his  hand 
for  the  other  to  shake,  but  a  court  offi- 
cer stepped  in  and  said,  "Please  don't 
do  this."  She  said  it  twice  more,  add- 
ing, "He  is  a  defendant.  You  can't  shake 
hands  in  this  courtroom."  Rebuffed,  King 


gave  a  hang-in-there  gesture  to  Simp- 
son. Then  Suzanne  Childs,  the  director 
of  communications  for  the  district  attor- 
ney's office,  took  King  to  the  other  side 
of  the  courtroom  and  introduced  him 
to  Marcia  Clark  and  William  Hodgman. 
One  reporter  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I 
can't  believe  what  I'm  watching  here." 
Leaving  as  Judge  Ito  was  about  to  enter, 
King  by  mistake  started  to  exit  through 
the  door  leading  to  Simpson's  holding 
room.  The  defendant  was  heard  to  say, 
"He  doesn't  want  to  go  in  there."  King 
then  redirected  himself  to  the  door  to 
the  judge's  chambers.  Two  nights  later 
at  the  Palm,  McGinniss  and  I  ran  into 
King  and  reminded  him  of  the  incident. 
King  said,  "Did  you  hear  what  O.J.  said 
to  me?"  We  hadn't  heard.  "He  said, 
'Thank  you  for  being  so  supportive.'" 
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city. 


he  rains  came.  Last  year  at  this  time 
there  was  the  earthquake.  Now  the 
skies  unleashed  their  torrents  on  the 


It  was  bound  to  happen,  with  all  the 
big  egos  involved,  but  it  happened  at  a 
highly  inappropriate  time,  just  before  the 
start  of  the  opening  statements.  And  it 
didn't  make  O.  J.  Simpson's  dream  team 
look  very  good,  hanging  their  dirty  linen 
out  for  all  to  see  at  the  very  moment 
their  client  was  about  to  go  on  trial  for 
the  murder  of  two  people.  For  some  time 
the  backstairs  gossip  was  that  the  long 
and  solid  friendship  of  Robert  Shapiro 
and  F.  Lee  Bailey  had  deteriorated  into 
sheer  hatred.  The  breakdown  of  the 
friendship  had  to  do  with  leaks  to  the 
press.  Shapiro  thought  Bailey  was  doing 
him  in.  Mike  McAlary's  January  4  col- 
umn in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
brought  the  matter  to  a  head.  It  was 
about  Shapiro's  Christmas  vacation  in 
Hawaii,  taken  while  the  rest  of  the  dream 
team  were  getting  ready  for  the  trial.  The 
piece  was  funny,  but  it  was  guaranteed  to 
cause  trouble,  and  trouble  it  caused. 
Shapiro's  reaction  was  like  another  earth- 
quake. As  I  understand  it,  Johnnie  Coch- 
ran, fearful  that  the  story  of  dissension  in 
the  ranks  would  leak,  gave  orders  that  if 
the  media  picked  up  on  the  rift  the  par- 
ticipants were  to  deny  it  or  say  "No 
comment."  But  Shapiro  unloaded  to 
David  Margolick  of  Vie  New  York  Times 
and  said  some  very  hurtful  things,  the 
kind  of  things  that  cause  wounds  that 
don't  heal  overnight,  such  as  "his  pres- 
ence before  this  particular  jury  adds 
nothing  that  can't  be  done  by  Johnnie 
and  others  on  the  team"  that  sort  of 
thing.  Somebody  I  know  with  pretty 
good  ins  in  that  group  told  me  that  O.J.. 
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Li'llrr  from  Los  Angeles 

outraged,  said,  "'Whose  trial  is  this  any- 
way, mine  or  those  guys"?' "  or  words  to 
that  effect.  He  was  right.  He  was  being 
upstaged  at  his  own  trial.  Many  of  the 
lawyers  critiquing  the  trial  on  television 
predicted  that  one  or  the  other.  Shapiro 
or  Bailey,  would  have  to  go. 

But  these  guys  are  not  spin  doctors 
for  nothing.  They  know  how  to  clean 
up  a  mess  fast.  Roosevelt  Grier  was 
pulled  into  the  fray  again  for  his  sec- 
ond important  moment  in  the  role  of 
preacher  and  spiritual  adviser.  Accord- 
ing to  Johnnie  Cochran's  account  at  a 
lunchtime  press  conference  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  courthouse,  after  Rev. 
Grier  conducted  a  prayer  meeting  with 
Simpson's  lawyers,  all  personal  difficul- 
ties were  put  aside,  and  they  were  once 
again  a  solid  team,  dedicated  to  obtain- 
ing their  innocent  client's  freedom.  Ah, 
the  power  of  prayer.  Thereafter  came 
an  instantaneous  healing  of 
bruised  feelings  and  battered 
egos.  Bailey  and  Shapiro,  per- 
formers both,  were  seen  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  and  laughing 
like  friends  again. 

And  then  the  trial  began. 

Heading  the  teams  in  the 
opening  statements  were  two 
new  casts  of  characters.  Of  the 
faces  we  had  been  looking  at 
for  months  during  the  hear- 
ings—Gerald Uelmen,  Robert 
Shapiro,  William  Hodgman. 
and  Marcia  Clark  only  Clark 
was  part  of  the  opening.  Three 
of  the  four  major  starting  play- 
ers were  black:  Cochran  and 
his  lieutenant,  Carl  Douglas, 
for  the  defense,  and  Chris- 
topher Darden  for  the  prose- 
cution, alongside  Marcia  Clark. 
William  Hodgman,  with  whom  Clark 
had  worked  so  closely  for  so  long  that 
they  could  almost  read  each  other's 
minds,  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  for 
what  was  first  reported  to  be  a  heart  at- 
tack but  was  later  downgraded  to  stress. 
Two  weeks  later  he  returned  to  the 
team  in  a  new  capacity,  as  the  case 
manager,  but  he  would  no  longer  ap- 
pear in  court. 

Christopher  Darden,  38,  a  late  addi- 
tion to  the  prosecution  team,  is,  for  my 
money,  the  man  to  watch  in  this  trial.  His 
addition  to  the  team  was  vigorously 
protested  by  the  defense,  supposedly  be- 
cause he  had  supervised  the  grand-jury  in- 
vestigation of  Al  Cowlings,  but  the 
protest  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  black  and  brilliant,  and  that 
the  largely  black  jury  would  have  him  as 
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a  counterbalance  to  Cochran.  Like  an  un- 
derstudy who  has  stepped  into  the  star's 
role,  Darden  became  more  effective  daily 
as  he  hammered  home  to  the  jury  the 
litany  of  spousal  abuse  in  the  Simpson 
marriage.As  a  black  prosecutor  trying  to 
convict  a  black  football  hero  he  once 
worshiped  in  front  of  a  mostly  black  jury. 
he  is  in  a  virtually  untenable  position. 

For  the  defense,  Johnnie  Cochran, 
as  long  predicted,  has  moved  to  the 
head  of  the  team.  He  is  now  the  man 
in  charge.  Cochran  is  experienced  and 
charismatic,  a  smooth  character,  a  charm- 
er, a  rich  and  successful  man  as  well  as 
a  popular  figure  in  the  city.  He  is  also  a 
superb  lawyer,  highly  respected,  who 
possesses  the  ability  to  seduce  a  jury.  I 
am  told  that  juries  find  him  so  persua- 
sive that  they  cast  their  votes  for  him 
more  than  for  the  clients  he  represents. 
From  the  time  he  gets  off  the  elevator 


standing  where  the  camera's  pointing. 
So  is  Marcia  Clark,  when  it  comes 
to  understanding  a  theatrical  moment. 
When  a  sealed  box  was  delivered  to  her 
in  court.  Judge  Ito  provided  her  with  his 
own  Swiss  Army  Knife  to  cut  through 
the  tape.  Clark  held  up  her  hands  and 
put  on  a  pair  of  surgical  gloves  as  if  they 
were  white  kid  opera  gloves  before  she 
reached  into  the  box  and  gently  brought 
forth  the  dark-blue  knitted  watch  cap 
found  at  the  crime  scene,  as  well  as  the 
famed  bloody  glove  that  is  one  of  the 
central  pieces  of  evidence  in  the  case.  At 
that  goose -bump  instant,  the  court  broke 
for  a  three-day  weekend. 
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Prosecutor  Christopher  Darden  makes  his  opening 

statement  to  the  jury.  Dominick  Dunne,  in  the  front  row,  behind 

him,  says,  "He  is  the  man  to  watch  in  this  trial." 


every  morning  until  he  gets  back  on  that 
elevator  at  the  end  of  the  day,  at  about 
five,  it's  hard  to  keep  your  eyes  off  him. 
He  has  style  and  wit  and  something  to 
say  to  everyone  who  stops  him  for  a 
comment.  He  obviously  gives  thought 
to  his  wardrobe  each  day.  Personally,  I 
have  never  liked  brown,  pale-blue,  or 
mustard-colored  suits,  or  ties  with  hori- 
zontal stripes,  but  when  he  wears  them, 
they  work.  Behind  his  trendy  glasses,  he 
has  very  intense  eyes,  which  can  crinkle 
with  kindness  just  as  easily  as  they  can 
freeze  you  like  ice.  Carl  Douglas,' with 
whom  Cochran  has  had  a  long  associa- 
tion, has  also  suddenly  emerged  as  a 
courtroom  presence,  seeming  to  out- 
rank the  veterans  Shapiro  and  Bailey. 
And  Douglas  is  right  up  there  with  the 
best  of  them  when  it  comes  to  under- 


very  day  there  are  new  and  provoca- 
tive stories  about  the  principals  in  the 
case,  which  seem  to  appear  with  al- 
most choreographed  timing.  On  January 
2C).  in  a  story  on  Johnnie  Cochran  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine,  it 
was  revealed,  very  deep  in  the 
article,  that  Cochran's  first  wife, 
Barbara,  twice  accused  him  of 
assaulting  her,  in  1967  and  1977. 
The  1967  declaration  for  a  re- 
straining order  read,  "My  hus- 
band violently  pushed  me 
against  the  wall,  held  me  there 
and  grabbed  me  by  the  chin.  He 
has  slapped  me  in  the  past,  torn 
a  dress  off  me,  [and]  threatened 
on  numerous  occasions  to  beat 
me  up."  With  the  prosecution 
opening  their  case  on  the  issue 
of  domestic  violence,  the  timing 
could  not  have  been  worse.  The 
first  wife  refused  to  deny  the 
charges,  as  Cochran  had  said 
she  would,  but  she  said  that  she 
was  happy  for  Johnnie's  success. 
Subsequently  she  announced 
that  she  is  writing  a  tell-all  book  about 
their  stormy  marriage.  Then  it  appeared 
elsewhere,  in  Cindy  Adams's  New  York 
Post  column  and  on  one  of  Geraldo 
Rivera's  television  shows,  that  Cochran 
had  a  hitherto  unreported  21-year-old 
son  from  an  affair  he  had  with  a  Cau- 
casian woman  during  the  time  he  was 
married  to  his  first  wife. 

In  one  of  the  great  tacky  episodes  of 
all  time,  Cochran's  first  wife  and  his 
white  mistress,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Patricia  Cochran,  joined  forces  on  Ge- 
raldo to  let  Cochran  have  it  on  the  day 
after  he  tried  to  convince  the  jury  that 
important  evidence  at  the  crime  scene 
had  been  moved  or  contaminated  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  Patri- 
cia told  Geraldo,  "Before  they  selected 
the  jury  I  asked  him,  'Johnnie,  what  are 
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I  hut  from  Lhs  Anoelps 

you  going  to  do?"  And  he  said.  'Sweet- 
heart .  .  .  just  give  me  one  black  person 
on  that  jury  that's  all  I  ask,  one,'  and 
he  could  get  a  hung  jury." 

Cochran's  daughter.  Tiffany,  from  his 
first  marriage,  a  television  news  anchor 
in  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina,  and 
his  handsome  and  popular  current  wife. 
Dale,  to  whom  he  has  been  married  for 
nearly  10  years,  have  been  solid  court- 
room supports  for  him. 

In  Cochran's  opening  statement, 
which  he  delivered  with  theatrical  bravu- 
ra, he  named  witnesses  his  team  had 
failed  to  make  known  to  the  prosecu- 
tion—a violation  of  the  California  recip- 
rocal-discovery law.  The  prosecution's 
objections  were  loud  and  clear.  Judge 
Ito  chastised  Cochran  by  telling  the  jury 
to  disregard  his  statements  about  these 
witnesses  and  by  allowing  Marcia  Clark 
10  minutes  to  reopen  her  opening  state- 
ment—a California  first— to  refute  Coch- 
ran. Clark,  on  target,  took  only  six  min- 
utes to  make  her  point. 

One  ol'  Cochran's  witnesses,  Mary 
Anne  Gerchas,  who  claims  that  she 
saw  four  men,  none  of  them  Simpson, 
near  the  murder  scene  on  the  night  of 
the  murders,  was  subsequently  arrested 
on  charges  of  grand  theft,  credit-card 
fraud,  and  defrauding  a  hotel.  Another, 
Rosa  Lopez,  a  maid  at  the  house  next 
door  to  Simpson's,  who  said  she  had 
seen  Simpson's  white  Bronco  there  at 
the  time  of  the  murders,  left  her  job 
and  vanished,  apparently,  to  El  Sal- 
vador. Later,  she  was  found  hiding  out 
in  Los  Angeles,  afraid  to  appear  at  the 
trial.  During  all  this,  Cochran  hosted  a 
big  party  for  300  at  his  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard offices  to  launch  his  new  business- 
affairs  and  entertainment  divisions. 

Ron  Shipp  is  the  former  Los  Angeles 
policeman  who  was  a  friend  of  O.J. 's 
for  20  years,  in  one  of  those  unequal 
run-my-errands-for-me  sort  of  friendships 
that  many  famous  people  have.  Shipp  un- 
derstood his  role  perfectly.  He  knew  it 
was  a  you-can-use-my-tennis-court-but- 
you're-not-invited-to-my-party  kind  of 
friendship,  and  he  accepted  that.  On  the 
stand,  he  was  clearly  a  tortured  man, 
haunted  by  a  death  that  he  believed  he 
might  have  prevented  had  he  intervened 
in  the  domestic  violence  that  he  knew 
had  occurred  in  the  Simpson  marriage, 
especially  since  he  had  taught  about  do- 
mestic violence  at  a  police  academy.  In 
Sheila  Weller's  book  Raging  Heart  and 
on  the  stand,  he  gave  his  account  of  what 
happened  on  the  night  after  the  murders, 
when  he  was  a  visitor  in  O.J.'s  house 


along  with  O.J.'s  sisters  and  mother  and 
a  few  close  friends.  Shipp  said  he  went 
upstairs  with  his  friend  and  stayed  with 
him  until  he  went  to  bed.  It  was  the  con- 
versation before  sleep  that  was  the  crux 
of  his  testimony,  when  O.J.  allegedly 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  take  for  the 
results  of  the  DNA  testing  to  come  back 
from  the  lab.  I'd  be  suspicious  too  if 
someone  asked  me  that  the  day  after  a 
murder.  According  to  Shipp,  O.J.  also 
said  "with  a  chuckle"  that  he  had  had 
dreams  about  killing  Nicole.  Shipp,  who 
had  sat  in  on  a  dozen  polygraph  tests 
during  his  years  as  a  police  officer,  knew 
that  that  sort  of  statement  was  often  a 
pre-set  alibi  for  failing  a  polygraph  test. 
Judge  Ito  had  ruled  inadmissible  any  dis- 
cussion of  Simpson's  taking  a  polygraph, 
which  he  allegedly  had  told  Shipp  he 
didn't  want  to  do.  Shipp  worshiped  his 
friend  but  believed  he  was  guilty. 

I  think  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
meaner  face  than  Carl  Douglas's  when 
he  went  after  Shipp  in  his  cross-exami- 
nation. His  eyes  bulged  almost  out  of 
their  sockets  as  he  directed  a  Bela  Lu- 
gosi  gaze  on  his  prey.  From  a  showbiz 
point  of  view,  it  was  a  great  scene,  bril- 
liantly acted.  Legally,  it  was  less  than 
great.  Douglas's  attack  went  on  much 
too  long,  and  it  allowed  the  prosecution 
to  ask  Shipp  for  more  and  more  details 
about  family  life  in  the  Simpson  house- 
hold, which  in  no  manner  enhanced 
O.J.'s  already  tarnished  image.  Before 
Shipp's  testimony,  I  hadn't  knowrt  that 
O.J.  had  a  life-size  statue  of  himself  in 
his  garden,  which  his  son  Jason,  from 
his  first  mairiage,  once  tried  to  destroy 
with  a  baseball  bat.  (I  wonder  if  that's 
the  same  baseball  bat  that  O.J.  used 
when  he  smashed  the  windshield  of 
Nicole's  Mercedes.)  Nor  had  I  known 
that  Jason  had  a  seizure  after  taking 
some  cocaine  when  he  was  16,  and  that 
O.J.  asked  Shipp  to  find  out  who  the 
dealer  was.  If  the  defense  risked  going 
that  far  with  Shipp,  imagine  their  plans 
for  Detective  Mark  Fuhrman. 

Sometimes  I  don't  understand  why  the 
defense  team  tells  us  the  things  they 
tell  us.  Take  Simpson's  book,  /  Want 
to  Tell  You,  for  example,  which  has  be- 
come a  publishing  hit.  In  it,  Simpson  dis- 
cusses his  innocence,  his  children,  the 
media,  the  judicial  system,  and  racism,  in 
response  to  letters  from  the  public  he 
has  received  in  jail.  According  to  USA 
Today,  the  defense  team  didn't  know 
about  his  million-dollar  book  deal  until 
one  or  two  days  before  Little,  Brown  an- 
nounced it.  But  isn't  it  a  bit  disingenu- 
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I  I'll  it  Iniin  I  us  Angeles 

ous— to  borrow  a  word  from  Robert 
Shapiro,  who  once  used  it  in  court  to  de- 
scribe Judge  Ito,  thereby  incurring  the 
judge's  wrath  and  being  forced  to  make 
an  apology— of  the  defense  team  to  think 
that  we  believe  they  had  no  idea  that  the 
book  was  being  published?  Simpson's 
co-author,  Larry  Schiller,  said  on  Larry 
King  Live  that  he  had  visited  Simpson  in 
jail  about  15  times.  He  even  taped  Simp- 
son in  jail.  The  place  for  these  meetings 
was  a  special  room  made  available  to 
Simpson.  Schiller,  by  the  way,  was  on 


stuntman    and    filmmaker    killed    three 
months  after  their  marriage. 

On  a  Friday  when  no  court  session 
was  scheduled.  1  had  lunch  at  the  Grill 
in  Beverly  Hills,  which  is  an  industry 
kind  of  place.  Everyone  had  something 
to  say  about  the  trial.  "Why  aren't  you 
home  writing?"  I  heard  someone  ask  as 
1  passed  a  table.  It  was  Kardashian,  with 
whom  I  had  never  spoken  before.  He  was 
smiling,  and  held  out  his  hand.  We  chat- 
ted a  bit.  He's  an  affable  fellow.  He  was 
wearing  a  mustard-colored  jacket,  bkick 


We  see  things  in  the 
courtroom  that  the  camera 

can  t  show.  Juries 
are  fascinating  to  watch. 


Simpson's  material-witness  list,  so  he 
had  access  to  that  room.  Although  there 
did  not  have  to  be  a  deputy  in  the  room, 
there  did  have  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Robert  Kardashian,  from  whose  house 
O.J.  and  Al  Cowlings  took  off  in  the 
white  Bronco  prior  to  their  famous  low- 
speed  freeway  chase,  brokered  the  book 
deal  with  Little,  Brown,  along  with  Le- 
roy  "Skip"  Taft,  who  is  O.J.'s  personal 
lawyer.  Kardashian  is  a  rather  mysteri- 
ous but  constant  presence  in  the  court- 
room. Early  on,  there  was  a  news  shot  of 
him  carrying  a  garment  bag  from  O.J.'s 
home  on  the  day  after  the  murders.  Lat- 
er, it  was  he  who  read  the  famous  "sui- 
cide" note  on  television.  Three  days  after 
the  Bronco  chase,  Kardashian,  a  non- 
practicing  attorney,  reactivated  his  law  li- 
cense, which  had  expired  January  1, 
1991.  Kardashian  sits  directly  in  front  of 
me  with  Sara  Caplan,  a  lawyer  with  Sha- 
piro's office,  and  Jo-Elian  Dimitrius,  the 
defense  jury  consultant.  During  those  mo- 
ments when  O.J.'s  lawyers  temporarily 
abandon  him  at  the  defense  table  for  a 
sidebar  conference,  Kardashian,  who  has 
a  white  streak  in  his  black  hair,  moves  up 
next  to  his  great  friend  and  keeps  him 
occupied  in  conversation.  Kardashian, 
whose  former  wife  is  now  married  to 
Bruce  Jenner,  is  engaged  to  Denice 
Halicki,  who  frequently  sits  with  the 
Simpson  family.  Halicki  herself  is  in- 
volved in  litigation  concerning  the  es- 
tate of  her  late  husband,  a  millionaire 
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trousers,  and  a  black  turtleneck.  He  said 
the  same  line  that  everyone  says  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  this  case:  "Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  like  this?"  The  answer 
to  that  one  is  always  the  same:  "No." 
Columnist  Cindy  Adams,  who  seems  to 
have  sources  in  Kardashian's  social  set, 
reported  that  he  is  a  bit  of  a  cutup  at 
parties.  She  wrote  that  at  one  Kardashi- 
an played  a  party  joke:  a  manila  enve- 
lope which  he  was  carrying  suddenly 
came  open  and  a  stiletto  knife  fell  out, 
bringing  down  the  house  with  screams 
of  laughter.  At  another,  in  his  own  house, 
he  quieted  the  room  of  100  guests  and 
asked,  "Want  to  see  how  O.J.  took  off  on 
his  famous  drive?  Look  to  the  back  of  the 
room."  When  the  mob  turned  around, 
there  was  Al  Cowlings,  who  "smiled, 
waved,  rose  on  cue  and  toddled  out  the 
door,"  according  to  Cindy  Adams.  He 
got  into  a  white  Bronco  and  drove  off, 
again  to  screams  of  laughter.  I  don't  get 
asked  to  those  parties. 

Speaking  of  Al  Cowlings,  Joe  McGin- 
niss  recently  observed  him  on  an  Ameri- 
can Airlines  flight  from  Los  Angeles. 
Cowlings  was  in  first  class  with  a  body- 
guard to  keep  the  curious  from  talking 
to  him.  When  the  plane  landed  in  New 
York,  he  was  escorted  off  the  plane  as  if 
he  were  a  head  of  state.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  who  makes  such  V.I. P.  arrange- 
ments for  Al  Cowlings,  who  is  famous 
mainly  for  driving  O.  J.  Simpson,  with  a 
gun  and  a  passport  and  something  like 


$8,000  and  a  disguise,  in  the  white  Bron- 
co when  he  was  heading  for  wherever  he 
was  heading  in  the  direction  of  Mexico 
on  June  17,  the  day  he  was  supposed  to 
turn  himself  in  to  the  police?  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  the  book  department.  Cow- 
lings reportedly  hoped  to  cash  in  on  his 
friendship  with  Simpson  by  peddling  a 
proposal  of  his  version  of  the  story— 
which  denigrated  Nicole  -for  big  bucks. 
A  wag  in  the  media  room  suggested  a  ti- 
tle for  Cowlings's  book:  /  Want  to  Drive 
You.  There  were  no  major  takers,  howev- 
er, and  within  a  day  Cowlings's  lawyer 
announced  on  CNN  that  Cowlings  had 
no  intention  of  publishing  such  a  book. 
Instead.  Cowlings  announced  at  a  press 
conference  that  he  was  taking  a  900 
number  to  give  callers  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  his  friendship  with  O.J. 
for  $2.99  a  minute. 

So  that  we  won't  be  short  of  books  on 
O.J.,  his  sister,  Shirley  Simpson  Baker,  is 
co-authoring  the  only  authorized  biogra- 
phy on  the  Simpson  family's  life. 

The  makeup  of  the  jury  keeps  chang- 
ing. Three  jurors  have  gone,  replaced 
by  alternates.  A  63-year-old  white 
woman  was  replaced  by  a  54-year-old 
black  man  after  she  allegedly  became  in- 
volved in  a  shoving  match  with  another 
juror,  and  accused  several  black  jurors  of 
being  pro-O.J.  Despite  subsequent  de- 
nials by  the  court  and  the  white  juror 
concerning  the  event,  the  daily  admonish- 
ment of  Judge  Ito  to  the  jury  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  case  among  themselves  seems 
not  to  be  very  effective.  The  resulting  jury 
consists  of  nine  blacks,  one  white,  one 
Hispanic,  and  one  person  of  mixed  race. 
We  see  things  in  the  courtroom  that 
the  camera  can't  show.  Juries  are  endless- 
ly fascinating  to  watch.  Quite  soon,  you 
begin  to  pick  up  little  traits  and  charac- 
teristics about  them.  You  begin  to  learn 
which  one  has  a  sense  of  humor  and 
which  one  never  laughs.  You  know  which 
ones  take  notes  and  which  ones  don't. 
You  know  which  one  takes  a  little  snooze 
in  his  seat  in  the  session  after  lunch.  For 
some  reason,  this  jury  is  particularly  well 
dressed.  Thus  far  at  least,  each  has  made 
an  effort  at  grooming,  the  way  people  do 
for  an  important  event.  Some  days,  a 
male  juror  wears  a  perfectly  tailored 
tomato-red  gabardine  suit,  with  red  shoes 
and  a  red  tie.  It  is  an  eye-catcher.  Before 
the  jury  was  seated,  this  juror  allegedly 
bet  a  week's  salary  with  a  co-worker  that 
O.J.  would  be  acquitted.  Many  of  them 
bring  books  to  read  during  the  hours 
they  spend  when  not  in  court.  There  is  a 
man  in  the  front  (Continued  on  page  95) 
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(Continued  from  page  92)  row  who  cai 
ncs  ,i  book  entitled  Makes  He  Humid 
Holler,  b)  Nathan  McCall,  which  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  said  is  "required 
reading  for  anyone  interested  in  Ameri- 
can race  relations."  I  here  are  two  alter- 
nate jurors  with  the  mosl  elaborate  hair- 
dos I've  e\ei  seen.  I  lie\  have  cascades  of 
intricately  intertwined  curls  tall  my  to 
their  shoulders,  sometimes  topped  off 
with  a  bow.  [hey  must  have  to  get  up  at 
five  ever\  morning  to  prepare  themselves 
lor  the  nine  o'clock  start  o(  the  trial.  I 
wonder  what  it  must  be  like  to  live  in  a 
hotel  with  20  strangers  the  waj  they  are 
doing,  for  months.  They  can  have  family 
visits,  but  most  of  the  time  they  are  w  lth 
one  another.  Thev  are  allowed  to  look  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  only  after  every 
reference  to  Simpson  and  the  trial  has 
been  excised  by  one  of  Judge  Ito's  staff. 
They  can  watch  certain  television  shows 
that  have  been  approved,  but  a  deputy 
has  to  change  the  channels.  One  day  in 
court  the  judge  told  them  that  thev  were 
going  to  have  a  video  of  the  film  The 
FHntstones  that  night,  as  though  that  were 
a  big  deal. 

When  the  jurors  visited  the  crime 
scene  at  Nicole  Simpson's  condominium 
on  South  Bundy  Drive  in  Brentwood,  not 
only  had  all  vestiges  of  the  gruesome 
murders  long  been  removed  but  so  had 
all  evidence  that  she  or  her  children  had 
ever  lived  there.  It  is  now  an  empty  shell, 
stripped  bare,  up  for  sale.  By  contrast,  at 
the  sumptuous  Simpson  estate,  the  beau- 
tiful house  was  dressed  like  a  set.  There 
were  fresh  flowers,  fires  burning  in  two 
fireplaces,  and  a  Bible  lying  on  a  table. 
Despite  prosecutorial  objections  to  the 
shrine-like  atmosphere.  Judge  Ito  allowed 
most  of  the  props  to  remain.  However,  he 
ordered  that  a  photograph  of  Simpson's 
mother  be  removed  from  his  bedside 
table,  because  it  had  not  been  there  be- 
fore, and  that  the  homey  fires  be  put  out. 

Drai's  on  La  C'ienega  was  the  place  to 
be  for  Saturday-night  dinner.  Like 
everywhere  else,  it  was  abuzz  with 
O.J.  By  the  time  my  companions  and  I 
left,  people  had  come  to  our  table  to  tell 
us  that  the  National  Enquirer  was  about 
to  publish  a  picture  of  Marcia  Clark  top- 
less, and  that  the  guv  who  had  reported 
seeing  a  while  Bronco  with  the  first 
three  digits  o\'  Al  Cowlings's  license- 
plate  number  near  the  crime  scene  on 
the  night  of  the  murders  allegedly  re- 
ceived a  death  threat  fingered  in  the  dust 
on  his  ear.  ()..!.,  O.J..  O.J.  He  remains 
the  town's  mam  topic  of  conversation, 
Another  night,  at  Eclipse,  Fredi  Fried- 


man hi  I  ittle,  Brown    whi<  h  publ 
Simp* I  illei   /  Hum  to  Tell  You, 

sal  al  the  table  next  to  lli.il  ol  Michael 
Vmei    of  Dove    Books,   which   published 

I  aye  Resnick's  best-seller,  Vicole  Brown 
Simpson  The  Private  Diar)  "/  a  Life  In- 
terrupted Even  at  staid  (  hasen's,  which 
has  been  mobbed  since  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  going  to  close  in  April, 
the  Reagan  kitchen  cabinet,  .ill  dining  to- 
gether at  one  large  table,  were  talking 
about  O.J.  At  Fiona  Lewis's  launch  party 
for  her  new  book.  Between  Men.  at  the 
West  Beach  Cafe  in  Venice.  Sean  Penn, 
Dennis  Hopper,  and  Val  Kilmer  were 
all  talking  about  O.J.  Everyone  has  a  dif- 
ferent perspective.  A  Beverly  Hills  butler 
said  that  he  was  disappointed  with  O.J.'s 


tit  there    fhe  Simpson  the 

aisle  in  the  from  row   Fo  I  da)  i 

in  the  beginning  l  unice  Simp  on  ' )  I 

mothei  was  wheeled  ill  She  ^  .1  distin- 
guished-looking  lady  ol  72  who  carries  a 

prayer  book  One  morning,  Simpson 
turned  to  her  from  his  seat  at  the  de- 
fense  table  and  said.  "Hi,  Mom     He 

has  a  friend!)  rapport  with  his  two  sis- 
ters. Shirley  and  (  armelita.  who  are 
there  almost  every  day  What  is  very  ap- 
parent is  that  there  is  a  deep  bond  be- 
tween Simpson  and  his  daughter  Ar- 
nelle,  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  26. 
The  relationship  of  Simpson  and  his 
son  Jason,  24,  is  more  complicated. 
Sometimes  Simpson  doesn't  seem  to  get 
through  to  him  when  he  looks  over.  Ja- 


Cowlings  got  into  a 

white  Bronco  and  drove  off. 

to  screams  of  laughter. 


body  in  the  stripped-to-his-Jockey-shorts 
photographs  shown  at  the  trial  to  prove 
that  he  hadn't  been  hit  by  Ron  Goldman, 
whose  bruised  hands  indicated  that  he 
may  have  struck  someone  before  he  died. 

People  at  smart  dinner  parties  talk 
about  their  fear  that  the  racial  issue  will 
be  fanned  into  flame,  while  being  waited 
on  by  black  waiters  and  maids.  The  local 
joke  is  about  the  Beverly  Hills  woman 
who  asks  her  maid  if  she'd  kill  her  if 
the  riots  came.  The  maid  replies.  "No, 
ma'am,  but  the  maid  next  door  might." 

I  wonder  if  it  was  ever  possible  for 
race  not  to  play  a  part  in  this  story.  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  fit  into  the  relationship 
of  O.  J.  and  Nicole  Simpson.  Listen  care- 
fully to  those  tapes.  As  angry  and  fear- 
ful as  their  voices  were,  neither  ever 
hurled  a  racial  slur  at  the  other. 

Outside  the  courthouse,  street-corner 
orators  make  speeches  claiming  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  planted 
evidence  to  frame  Simpson.  It  became 
clear  to  me  during  Ron  Shipp's  testimo- 
ny that  the  African-American  and  Cau- 
casian members  of  the  media  interpret- 
ed his  testimony  in  verv  different  ways. 

The  three  families  involved  in  the  Simp- 
son case,  the  Simpsons,  the  Browns, 
and  the  Cioldmans.  all  have  assigned 
seals.  On  some  days  the  Browns  sit  m 
the  front  row.  On  others,  the  (ioldmans 


son  nods  his  head  in  reply,  but  often 
does  not  smile  back. 

In  a  moment  of  what  I  thought  was 
real  class,  two  of  Nicole's  sisters,  Do- 
minique and  Tanya,  rose  from  their  seats 
and  went  over  to  speak  to  Eunice  Simp- 
son in  he*r  wheelchair.  They  then  turned 
and  spoke  to  Jason  and  Arnelle.  It  was 
an  awkward  moment,  but  it  was  grace- 
fully performed  by  all  involved.  They 
had,  after  all,  known  one  another  for  17 
years.  When  we  broke  for  lunch  that 
day,  Juditha  Brown.  Nicole's  mother, 
who  must  have  been  a  knockout  in  her 
day,  very  briefly  touched  Eunice  Simp- 
son's hand  on  the  arm  of  her  wheelchair 
as  she  left  the  courtroom.  I  thought  to 
myself.  These  are  all  nice  people.  This 
was  confirmed  the  next  day.  when  I 
watched  from  a  distance  as  Mrs.  Brown 
showed  Mrs.  Simpson  some  snapshots 
of  Justin  Simpson's  sixth-birthday  party. 
The  photos  were  m  an  album,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  turned  the  pages,  pointing  out  to 
Mis.  Simpson  who  various  people  were. 
Then  she  said  to  her  about  their  mutual 
grandson.  ""He  has  the  loveliest  eves" 
the  chasm  between  the  two  families 
will  be  so  great  b)  the  end  o(  this  trial 
that  none  o\'  them  will  probabl)  ever 
^ee  one  another  again.  1  felt  that  those 
two  women,  who  are  carrying  such 
tragedy  within  them,  both  knew  that, 
and  that  thev  were  saving  good-bye. 
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DreamWorks  SKG  is  a 
constant  topic  all  over 
Hollywood,  but  on  a  re- 
cent gloomy  L.A.  after- 
noon both  David  Geffen 
and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
insisted  repeatedly  that 
the  timing  was  wrong 
for  a  story  on  their  stu- 
dio in  the  making.  Since 
Geffen,  Katzenberg,  and 
Steven  Spielberg  joyous- 
ly announced  the  birth  of  the  new 
company  last  October,  they  have 
opened  and  then  attempted  to  close 
the  spigot  of  media  coverage  at  will. 
Each  is  a  powerful  man  used  to  hav- 
ing his  way  and  maintaining  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  control.  These 
attributes  could  ensure  their  success 
or  doom  them  to  a  divisive  end. 

Right  now,  as  Katzenberg  travels 
the  world  seeking  a  billion  dollars 
from  passive  investment  partners. 
it  suits  the  trio  to  keep  the  spigot 
mostly  shut.  We  receive  just  enough 
information  to  hold  our  attention, 
and  perhaps  whet  the  appetites  of 
potential    financiers.    But   a   steady 
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drip  of  speculation  and  fact  contin- 
ues to  seep  out. 

Of  course,  DreamWorks  isn't  a  real 
studio  by  a  long  shot.  But  there  are 
projects— notably  a  television  pro- 
duction deal  with  Capital  Cities/ 
ABC.  Katzenberg.  the  dethroned  Dis- 
ney Studios  chairman,  is  pursuing 
an  interactive-software  venture  with 
Microsoft  magnate  Bill  Gates.  The 
team  has  also  signed  up  writer-pro- 
ducer Gary  David  Goldberg,  an  old 
friend  of  Spielberg's,  who  made  the 
television  hit  Family  Ties  and  directed 
the  less-than -successful  Dad. 

Since  Katzen berg's  greatest  suc- 
cess during  his  most  recent  years  at 
Disney  came  in  animation  (Beauty 
and  the  Beast  and  The  Lion  King) 
and  since  he  has  every  reason  to 
want  to  prove  that  he  can  repeat  his 
triumph  outside  the  gates  of  the  mag- 
ic kingdom,  much  interest  is  focused 
on  his  progress  in  that  area.  He  has 
wooed  several  animators  from  Dis- 
ney, though  his  attempt  to  hire  Chris 
Montan,  the  man  who  coordinated 
the  music  for  Beauty  and  Tfie  Lion 
King,    was    decisively    thwarted    by 
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Katzenberg's  former  employer.  While 
Montan  had  been  making  a  few  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  an  informed  source 
says  that  Disney  came  up  with  a  con- 
tract reportedly  worth  a  million  a  year 
(plus  the  opportunity  to  produce  live-ac- 
tion films)  to  keep  him.  Clearly,  Walt 
Disney  Co.  chairman  Michael  Eisner 
doesn't  fancy  being  raided. 

A  couple  of  ideas  for  potential  ani- 
mated projects  are  leaking  out:  an  Old 
Testament  tale  and  possibly  a  cartoon 
version  of  West  Side  Story.  But  such  is 
the  competition  in  the  lucrative  anima- 
tion arena  (The  Lion  King  has  already 
grossed  more  than  $700  million,  and 
there  are  no  stars  to  split  it  with)  that 
Disney  animators  wonder  whether  these 
are  the  real  ideas  or 
just  decoys  to  fool 
the  competition. 

It  isn't  surprising 
that  the  fledgling  stu- 
dio intrigues  every- 
one. Spielberg  is  prob- 
ably the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Holly- 
wood and  may  pos- 
sess America's  most 
commercial  creative 
sensibility.  Geffen  is  a  tough  billionaire 
given  to  hyperbolic  gestures.  "David 
started  throwing  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  on  the  day  of  the  press  confer- 
ence announcing  the  studio,"  says  one 
source.  "What  a  drama  queen!"  Katz- 
enberg,  slightly  less  dramatic  but  equal- 
ly driven,  is  by  far  the  best-known  studio 
executive  outside  the  ranks  of  chief  exec- 
utive officers.  His  bitter  split  last  August 
from  his  former  paterfamilias  Michael 
Eisner  adds  a  special  Freudian  reso- 
nance to  his  quest  to  build  a  new  studio. 

But  it  is  hardly  just  the  cachet  of  the 
principals  that  attracts  so  much  atten- 
tion. The  founding  of  DreamWorks  is 
part  of  a  broader  drama  that  involves 
the  passions  and  ambitions  of  the  titans 
of  the  community  and  invokes  some  of 
Hollywood's  oldest  and  best  feuds.  The 
outcome  could  change  the  face  of  the 
industry.  The  nascent  DreamWorks  is  al- 
ready at  the  center  of  a  struggle  over  the 
future  of  MCA/Universal  and  the  fate  of 
the  company's  management  team— 82- 
year-old  chairman  Lew  Wasserman  and 
president  Sidney  Sheinberg— who  reign  as 
Hollywood's  longest-running  dynasty. 

Together,  Wasserman  and  Sheinberg 
have  put  in  85  years  running  the  compa- 
ny. Wasserman  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  Hollywood,  where  he  is  regarded 
as  "the  godfather"  of  the  industry.  Long 
accustomed  to  controlling  his  own  em- 


pire, Wasserman  finally  agreed  to  sell 
to  Japan's  electronics  giant  Matsushita 
in  1990  for  $6.6  billion.  He  and  Shein- 
berg made  a  fortune,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  their  jobs.  But  the 
L.A.-Osaka  marriage  has  never  been 
happy.  Wasserman  and  Sheinberg  have 
chafed  under  the  restrictions  of  working 
for  an  employer  that  is  miles  away  both 
physically  and  culturally.  They  believe 
that  MCA  must  expand  or  perish,  and 
they  have  pressed  Matsushita  to  open 
its  acquisitions  purse  strings  to  compete 
with  global  players  such  as  Time  War- 
ner and  Rupert  Murdoch's  News  Cor- 
poration (which  includes  Fox).  Mat- 
sushita, grappling  with  problems  at 
home,  has  balked  at  deals  to  buy  Virgin 


"Geffen  started  throwing  up 
at  four  A.M.  on  the  day  of  the  press 
conference  announcing  the  studio. 
What  a  drama  queen!" 


For  CAA's  Mike  Ovitz, 
the  SKG  studio  is 
no  dream  come  true. 
Right:  Ovitz  with  client 
Steven  Spielberg  at 
a  Beverly  Hills  benefit 
last  October. 


Records  and  a  stake  in  NBC.  Wasser- 
man and  Sheinberg  have  threatened  to 
leave  MCA  if  Matsushita  doesn't  give 
them  more  control. 

Sheinberg's  relationship  with  the  Jap- 
anese seems  particularly  strained.  "I 
made  a  decision  three  hours  ago,"  Shein- 
berg told  me  late  last  year.  "I  am  out  of 
the  business  of  talking  about  these  guys. 
I  am  dropping  a  black  cloth  on  the  sub- 
ject. Do  you  know  what  the  word  ausges- 
pielt  means?  I  am  tired!"  But  Sheinberg 
has  an  ace  to  play:  his  long-standing  rela- 
tionship with  Spielberg,  whom  he  discov- 
ered when  the  latter  was  a  19-year-old 
hanging  around  the  Universal  lot.  Gef- 
fen, too,  has  ties  to  the  MCA  team;  he 
sold  his  record  company  to  them  (and 
subsequently  cashed  in  to  the  tune  of 
about  $710  million  when  the  Japanese 
bought  MCA).  Spielberg,  however,  has 
the  deeper,  more  emotional  bond,  and 
he  has  come  to  Sheinberg's  assistance  by 
making  DreamWorks  a  bargaining  chip 
in  the  battle  with  Matsushita.  If  Wasser- 
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man  and  Sheinberg  stay,  DreamWorks 
has  pledged  to  make  a  deal— as  yet  unde- 
fined—with MCA.  If  not,  Spielberg,  the 
man  who  made  Jurassic  Park  and 
Schindler's  List  at  the  studio,  walks  away 
and  takes  along  Geffen,  who  has  contin- 
ued to  run  his  label  at  MCA.  (Geffen 
artists  include  Nirvana,  Aerosmith,  and 
Counting  Crows.)  Geffen  has  reminded 
everyone  what's  at  stake  by  announcing 
that  his  music  label  upped  its  revenues 
to  a  record  $505  million  in  1994.  In 
the  past,  Geffen  has  refrained  from 
such  publicity,  but  not  this  year. 

This  gives  Matsushita  much  to  con- 
template. The  prospect  of  being  pushed 
around— publicly— by  Wasserman  and 
Sheinberg  can  hardly  appeal  to  this  tra- 
ditional Japanese  firm.  But  thanks  in 
part  to  the  outrageous  profitability  of 
Jurassic  Park  (worldwide  gross  is  close  to 
SI  billion).  Matsushita  can  serenely 
compare  itself  with  that  brash  upstart 
Sony,  which  recently  faced  the  humilia- 
tion of  acknowledging  its  near-$3-bil- 
lion  loss  in  Hollywood.  Without  solid 
management— and  without  the 
blessing  of  Spielberg- 
Matsushita  could  become 
Sony.  With  the  prospect 
of  getting  soaked  by  this 
summer's  horrifically  ex- 
pensive Waterworld— the 
Kevin  Costner  vehicle  that 
by  some  reports  will  end 
up  costing  a  breathtaking 
$160  million— Matsushita  is 
evaluating  its  next  move 
carefully. 
In  its  hour  of  need,  Mat- 
sushita has  turned  for  advice  to  super- 
agent  Michael  Ovitz  of  the  Creative 
Artists  Agency,  among  others.  It  was 
Ovitz  who  brokered  the  MCA-Matsushi- 
ta  marriage  in  the  first  place— always 
striving  to  keep  the  sometimes  abrasive 
Sheinberg  apart  from  the  Japanese  buy- 
ers as  much  as  he  could.  Now  he  has 
been  invited  to  help  resolve  a  conflict 
that  he  clearly  anticipated.  And  Holly- 
wood is  alive  with  speculation  over 
what  result  he  will  seek  to  effect  at  this 
crucial  moment.  The  scenario  raises  the 
question  that  may  tantalize  Hollywood 
most  of  all:  What  does  Ovitz  want? 

DreamWorks  is  part  of  the  prize  in 
the  MCA  struggle.  But  what  is 
DreamWorks?  Finding  out  will  take 
time.  Moviegoers  won't  even  see  the 
first  film  during  the  current  calendar 
year,  and  the  first  animated  effort 
won't  be  ready  before  Christmas  1998. 
The  plan  is  to  have  three  live-action 
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movies  in  1996.  The  studio  intends  to 
eventually  employ  as  many  as  500  peo- 
ple, paying  $40  million  in  administra- 
tive costs  and  salaries.  Not  until  then 
do  the  principals  expect  to  make  a 
profit  on  their  films.  "This  is  one  of  the 
few  entities  that  really  does  kind  of 
have  a  five-to-seven -year  plan,"  says  in- 
dustry analyst  Jeffrey  Logsdon  of  the 
Seidler  Companies.  "Although  all  of  us 
are  anxious  to  see  the  first  fruits  or 
even  the  buds  in  spring,  realistically  we 
ought  to  keep  our  expectations  on  the 
longer  term." 

But  over  the  longer  term,  Logsdon 
thinks,  the  trio  has  a  good  chance  of 
building  a  "studio"— though  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  definition  of  the  term  has 
become  murky  in 
modern  times.  "They 
have  the  creative  re- 
sources, they  have 
the  production  exper- 
tise, they  have  the  dis- 
tribution clout,  they 
have  the  financial  re- 
newability.  They've  got 
all  these  components 
that  give  you  so  many 
advantages,"  Logsdon 
says. 

"To  put  it  in  the 
L.A.  context— typhoons,  floods,  fires, 
pestilence— these  guys  are  so  good, 
plague  couldn't  stop  them,"  says  at- 
large  mogul  Barry  Diller.  "Investing  in 
them  is  gold." 

Of  course,  not  everyone  shares  that 
bright  view.  "I  think  DreamWorks  will 
fall  apart  of  its  own  weight,"  says  one 
top  studio  executive— advancing  the 
argument  that  at  least  two  of  the  three 
are  simply  too  old  and  too  rich  to  put 
their  too  huge  egos  on  a  leash.  But  no 
one  in  the  industry  would  think  of  say- 
ing such  a  thing  on  the  record.  No  one. 
If  Steven  Spielberg  or  David  Geffen 
alone  can  intimidate  the  most  stalwart 
Hollywood  player,  together  they  gen- 
erate a  fear  factor  that  cannot  be  mea- 
sured with  existing  technology.  Some 
people  are  so  daunted  by  this  titanic  trio 
that  they  are  even  afraid  to  say  anything 
nice  for  the  record,  in  case  they  get  the 
nuance  wrong. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  key  questions  about 
the  new  studio  has  to  do  with  the  ex- 
traordinary size  of  the  egos  involved. 
Can  these  three  men  could  any  two  of 
them  coexist  over  the  long  term?  Katz- 
enberg  has  bonds  to  both  his  partners: 
Geffen  has  been  his  privy  councillor  for 
years.  Kat/enberg  has  had  a  relationship 
with  Spielberg  since  the  latter  did  Who 


Framed  Roger  Rabbit  at  Disney,  and 
the  two  have  been  in  business  together 
since  they  opened  their  theme-park-style 
restaurant.  Dive!,  last  year.  But  Geffen 
and  Spielberg  have  no  particular  ties  to 
each  other.  In  fact,  in  her  caustic  tell-all. 
You'll  Never  Eat  Lunch  in  This  Town 
Again,  Julia  Phillips  tattled  that  Geffen 
once  told  her  that  Spielberg  was  "selfish, 
self-centered,  egomaniacal,  and  worst  of 
all— greedy."  Getfen  denies  ever  making 
such  a  statement.  And,  clearly,  Spielberg 
has  elected  to  believe  him.  "Steven  is  in 
awe  of  David's  wealth  and  business  acu- 
men." says  one  close-in  source.  "David  is 
nice  to  Steven.  He's  not  afraid  to  tell 
him  when  he  thinks  he's  wrong,  but  he 
treats  him  like  you  treat  talent.  It's  a  re- 


"I  am  out  of  the  business  of  talking 
about  these  guys," 
said  Sheinberg.  "Do  you 
know  what  ausgespl 
means?  I  am  tired!" 


MCA's  Lew  Wasserman| 
(top)  and  Sid 
Sheinberg  have 
threatened  to 
leave  the  company 
if  its  Japanese 
owners — the  Matsushita 
Corporation — won't 
give  them  more  control. 


spect  level  you  wouldn't  give  somebody 
who  just  works  for  you." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  richer 
partners  have  no  need  whatsoever  to 
be  involved  in  this  venture.  Geffen  is  lu- 
dicrously wealthy  and  has  proved  him- 
self in  music  and  movies  more  than 
once.  And  some  associates  wonder  wheth- 
er he  is  the  type  to  make  an  emotional 
commitment  to  any  company.  "David 
is  interested  in  finance,"  says  one.  "He 
doesn't  even  want  to  run  a  record  com- 
pany. He  wants  to  build  things  and  sell 
them.  He  didn't  make  his  billion  dol- 
lars by  signing  Nirvana." 

Spielberg  can  do  what  he  likes  in  mov- 
iemaking, and  he,  too,  hardly  needs 
to  get  richer— though  one  source  says 
Katzenberg  provoked  him  to  join  the 
new  company  in  part  by  asking,  "If 
you're  so  successful,  how  come  Geffen 


has  more  money  than  you?"  But  Spiel- 
berg seems  the  most  vulnerable  to  be- 
coming distracted.  He  has  left  himself 
the  option  of  directing  projects  at  other 
studios,  and  he  has  a  family  that  he 
wants  to  enjoy.  He  acknowledged  that 
before  he  agreed  to  participate  he  had 
to  convince  his  wife,  actress  Kate  Cap- 
shaw  (who  says  the  family  intends  to 
leave  L.A.  for  New  York),  that  his  in- 
volvement in  the  project  wouldn't  de- 
vour him.  Says  a  veteran  film  and  televi- 
sion executive,  "My  bet  is,  a  year  and  a 
half  from  now,  Kate  sidles  up  to  Steven 
and  says,  'What  do  you  need  this  for?' " 

That  leaves  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  with 
nothing  to  do  but  make  this  arrange- 
ment work.  He  is  the  one  who  needs  the- 
company  most,  since  he  was  out  of  a 
job  when  the  idea  was  born.  Though  he 
was  hardly  unemployable,  this  new  en- 
terprise is  clearly  the  sexiest  opportunity 
that  could  have  presented  itself.   It  is 

also  potentially  the  most  harrowing. 
If  keeping  Spielberg  and  Geffen  in 

sync  seems  like  a  tough  mission,  Katz- 
enberg would  seem  to  be  the  best  man 
for  the  job.  Though  he  is,  of  course,  a 
partner,  it  may  be  helpful  that  he  is  used 
to  being  subjected  to  the  whims  of  a 
powerful  boss.  And  not  for  nothing  was 
he  dubbed  "the  golden  retriever"  during 
his  youthful  days  at  Paramount:  what  he 
wants,  he  usually  gets.  He  has  already 
gotten  what  he  wants  by  drawing  these 

two  titans  into  a  collaboration.  "They 

each  think  Jeffrey  works  for  them, 

and  the  truth  is  Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
has  the  two  of  them  building  him  a 
company,"  says  one  amused  studio 
executive. 

Katzenberg  lets  it  be  known  that  he 
has  tried  to  keep  up  with  his  wealthier 
partners,  each  of  whom  is  kicking  in 
$100  million  in  start-up  money,  by 
mortgaging  himself  to  the  hilt.  An  asso- 
ciate says  that  this  includes  his  new 
Charles  Gwathmey  beach  house  in  Mal- 
ibu  and  his  home  in  Utah's  Deer  Valley. 
This  may  be  a  shrewd  way  to  put  psycho- 
logical pressure  on  his  partners  to  hang 
in  there  when  the  going  gets  rough. 

Katzenberg  is  trying  to  improve  his 
position  by  forcing  Disney  to  ante  up  the 
percentage  of  the  profits  from  the  ani- 
mated hits  that  he  claims  he  is  entitled  to 
receive.  With  the  threat  of  litigation 
against  his  old  boss  looming,  the  latest 
wrinkle  according  to  sources  at  Disney- 
is  Katzenberg's  claim  that  he  has  a  smok- 
ing-gun  memo  from  Frank  Wells,  the 
company's  late  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer,  who  was  killed  last  year  in  a 
helicopter  crash.  Those  sources  say  the 
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memo,  which  spells  out  the  terms  of  a 
contract  that  the  studio  was  drafting,  in- 
cludes a  handwritten  notation  assuring 
Katzenberg  of  a  share  in  those  hits. 

The  amount  of  money  on  the  line  for 
a  piece  of  The  Lion  King  and  Aladdin, 
among  others,  is  staggering— tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Eisner  declines  to  com- 
ment, but  a  source  familiar  with  the  dis- 
pute says  that  Disney  contends  Katzen- 
berg's  contract  did  not  reflect  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Wells  memo.  Now  Holly- 
wood is  watching  to  see  whether  the  ex- 
citement generated  by  the  new  studio 
will  be  supplemented  with  the  drama  of 
a  Katzenberg  suit  against  Disney. 

While  Katzenberg  fights  over  money 
with  Disney,  he  knows 
he  must  cast  away  the 
reputation  he  established 
there  for  cheapness.  As 
the  head  of  a  new  stu- 
dio, he  must  demon- 
strate some  willingness 
to  open  his  fist  to  the 
creative  community.  His 
need  to  convey  his 
change  is  illustrated  by  a 
satirical  memo— a  spoof 
of  the  infamous  Katzenberg  "state  of  the 
studio"  memo  of  1991— which  made  the 
rounds  soon  after  the  new  company  was 
announced.  The  spoof  is  so  full  of  rage 
that  it  sometimes  forgets  to  be  funny,  but 
it  reflects  a  view  of  Katzenberg  that 
many  share.  "My  work  habits  during  the 
early  years  at  Disney  are  legendary.  Pro- 
spective employees  will  find  that  those 
days  were  like  a  summer  idyll  compared 
to  how  it's  going  to  be  this  time  around. 
77;/.?  time  it's  all  about  me,"  the  memo  an- 
nounces. "Working  for  our  company  is 
going  to  be  like  enlisting  in  the  Ma- 
rines, minus  the  health  benefits,  the  low- 
interest  loans,  the  job  security,  the  trav- 
el discounts  and  the  life  expectancy." 

Jeremy  Zimmer,  the  agent  who  rep- 
resented Gary  David  Goldberg  in  his 
deal  with  DreamWorks,  says  the  spoof  is 
out  of  date.  In  Goldberg's  case,  he  says, 
a  fair  agreement  (reportedly  worth 
$3  million  a  year)  was  reached  in  a  mere 
20  minutes.  "It  wasn't  like  the  old  Jef- 
frey— i'm  going  to  try  and  get  it  whole- 
sale.' It  was  definitely  a  retail  deal,"  Zim- 
mer says.  "The  great  thing  about  Katzen- 
berg is,  he's  a  guy  who's  constantly  rein- 
venting and  rethinking  the  way  he  deals 
with  his  job." 

If  the  new  company  is  going  to 
work,  the  two  other  superstars  will  also 
have  to  loosen  their  grip  on  things. 
There  is  evidence  of  an  intention  on 
everyone's   part   to   be   generous.   The 
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three  plan  to  distribute  shares  in  the 
company  to  all  employees,  for  example. 
Other  concessions  have  been  made 
among  the  partners  themselves— although 
Spielberg  appears  to  be  winning  whenev- 
er he  really  wants  to.  Already,  Geffen  has 
had  to  accept  that  Spielberg  is  simply  a 
bigger  star:  when  the  principals  attached 
their  initials  to  the  new  studio's  name, 
the  letters  didn't  go  in  alphabetical  order. 
And  Spielberg  is  also  likely  to  get  his 
wish  for  a  customized  lot  complete  with 
production  facilities,  even  though  neither 
Geffen  nor  Katzenberg  particularly  sees 
the  need  to  take  on  the  expense  of  run- 
ning one.  "Steven  wants  to  drive  through 
his  own  studio  gates,"  says  an  insider. 


"Geffen  is  nice  to  Spielberg. 
He's  not  afraid  to  tell  him  when  he 
thinks  he's  wrong,  but  he 
treats  him  like  you  treat  talent/7 


Billionaire  David  Geffen 
is  the  true  man  of 
business  at  DreamWorks. 
It  is  he  who  asks  the  hard 
financial  questions. 


Geffen— the  entrepre- 
neur—would be  content  with  a 
"virtual"  studio  that  leased  soundstages 
and  other  facilities  as  needed;  from  a 
business  standpoint,  Katzenberg  agrees 
that  this  makes  sense.  But  he  is  suscep- 
tible to  "the  glamour  of  a  studio,  the 
old-Hollywood  sense  of  it." 

The  same  source  says  Spielberg,  the 
only  filmmaker  in  the  group,  would  have 
pounced  on  a  75-acre  property  in  Playa 
Vista— the  site  where  Howard  Hughes 
built  the  Spmce  Goose  plane— that  the 
group  scoped  out  as  a  possible  home.  It 
was  Geffen  who  immediately  started  ask- 
ing the  hard  financial  questions,  and  the 
discussions  with  the  developer  have 
bogged  down.  (Spielberg  may  appreciate 
and  understand  money,  but  Geffen  is  the 
true  man  of  business.)  For  now,  the  new 
operation  is  bursting  out  of  Spielberg's 
Amblin  company's  adobe  quarters  on 
the  Universal  lot.  Geffen  tends  to  stay  in 
his  digs  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  which  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hollywood  Hills, 
so  the  team  is,  so  far,  united  more  in 
spirit  than  in  body.  Both  Universal  and 
Warner's  have  property  that  they  would 


be  delighted  to  offer  as  a  home  to  the  new 
company,  but  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  [ 
occurs,  would  presumably  be  temporary. 
Spielberg's  friends  say  he  is  now  ca- 
pable of  sharing  in  a  way  he  couldn't 
have  even  two  years  ago.  He  has  been 
transformed,  they  say,  by  his  wife,  who  | 
has  pushed  him  to  new  levels  of  intro- 
spection, and  by  the  searing  experience  I 
of  making  Schindler's  List.  And  Spiel- 
berg may  have  to  yield  in  some  areas— 
though  it  is  hard  to  see  where.  His  pro- 1 
duction  company  is  run  by  its  presi- 
dent, Walter  Parkes,  and  Spielberg's 
loyalty  to  him  goes  deep.  At  one  time, 
an  inside  observer  was  all  but  certain 
that  Katzenberg  would  succeed  in  mov- 
ing Parkes  aside.  If  he  did  not,  the  dan- 
ger was  that  each  partner  would  want 
his  own  staff,  and  the  result  would  be 
three  separate  fiefdoms.  But  Katzen- 
berg, the  pragmatist,  seems  to  have 
bowed  to  Spielberg,  whose  continuing 
comfort  he  has  made  his  number-one 
goal.  Katzenberg  now  proclaims  himself  | 
to  be  Walter  Parkes's  biggest  fan.  Katz- 
mberg  is  also  steeping  himself  in  Am- 
blin business  and  is  sitting  in  on 
meetings  about  existing  Spielberg 
projects  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  DreamWorks.  Presumably  he 
will  ease  himself  into  a  position  of 
responsibility  for  all  of  Spielberg's 
endeavors  and  make  himself  indis- 
pensable to  his  friend.  "Jeffrey  re- 
members first  and  foremost  that 
Spielberg  is  a  piece  of  talent,"  says  a 
close  associate.  "He's  not  a  jaded 
Hollywood  player.  He's  an  artist." 

Lew  Wasserman  and  Sid  Sheinberg  pub- 
licly threw  down  the  gauntlet  with 
Matsushita  soon  after  DreamWorks 
came  to  life.  At  first,  there  was  at  least  a 
glimmer  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Dream  Team  in  joining  Sheinberg  and 
Wasserman  in  an  attempt  to  buy  MCA. 
But  while  Matsushita  has  revealed  little 
else  about  its  intentions,  it  quickly  stat- 
ed that  it  did  not  intend  to  sell.  The 
Dream  Team  denied  that  it  had  ever 
been  interested  in  owning  a  piece  of 
MCA  and  transformed  itself  into  a  bar- 
gaining tool  for  Sheinberg  and  Wasser- 
man. The  two  gray  eminences  seemed 
to  be  much  in  need  of  support  as  they 
headed  into  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
secret  meeting  with  top  Matsushita  ex- 
ecutives in  San  Francisco  last  October. 
At  the  time,  Sheinberg  went  public 
with  frustration  that  had  clearly  been 
building  from  the  moment  the  Matsushi- 
ta acquisition  was  consummated.  He  told 
me  that  trying  (Continued  on  page  107) 
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AGAINST  THE  SUN 


A  "healthy  tan"  is  really 
a  warning.  Your  skin  is 
being  damaged.  Aged 
before  its  time. 

The  sun's  burning  (UVB) 
rays  cause  peeling  and 
blistering.  The  suns 
aging  (UVA)  rays  can 
lead  to  wrinkles,  sagging, 
age  spots. 

Neutrogena®  protects 
against  both  the 
suns  burning  and 
skin-aging  rays.  It's 
full-range  UV  protection. 


For  more  information  about  suncare, 
call  the  Neutrogena  Serious  Suncare 
line  at  1-800-299-4SUN. 
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SO  LONG -LASTING, 

IT  STAYS  ON  UNTIL  YOU  WASH  IT  OFF 

WITH  SOAP  AND  WATER! 

Rubproof  protection  that  won't  towel  off, 

won't  sweat  off  and  sting  your  eyes. 

Waterproof  for  six  hours,  too! 

Also,  available  in  SPF  15  or  clear, 

easy-to-apply  Sunblock  Stick  SPF  25. 
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whole  family,  including  children.  Waterproof 
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A  DEEP,  NATURAL-LOOKING  GLOW 
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Why  do  most  Caribbean  islands  only  show  you  the  water  in  their  ads? 

Maybe  it's  because  their  beaches  are  full  of  giant  high  rises  and  people 

trying  to  sell  you  parasailing  adventures.  Not  the  British  Virgin  Islands. 

Our  beaches  have  more  shells  than  people.  They're  the  islands  for  those 

of  us  who  would  rather  spend  the  morning  peacefully  snorkeling  the 

sunken  Baths  of  Virgin  Gorda  or  scuba  diving  a  shipwreck  at  Anegada 

than  haggling  over  trinkets.  Rather  stay  at  a  uniquely  tasteful 

world-class  resort,  a  quaint  inn  or  a  luxury  villa  than  a  tourist  hotel. 

Find  out  why  experienced  yachtsmen  and  divers  from  all  over  the  world 

consider  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda  and  the  60-plus  British  Virgin  Islands 

to  be  the  water  sports  capital  of  the  Caribbean. 

Call  1-800-888-5563,  ext.  827  today  for  our  colourful  guide  to 

the  BVI  and  our  1995  Bonanza  Vacation  Packages  brochure. 
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BIO-PERFORMANCE 
Advanced  Super  Revitalizer 
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All  at  once.  In  a  most  energizing  formula. 
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Bio-Hyaluronic  Acid,  our  exclusive  moisture  magnet, 

Bio-Performance  replenishes  vital  moisture 

to  the  skin  on  contact.  HKC,  a  compound  of 

essential  amino  acids,  helps  prevent  oxidation, 

a  prime  enemy  to  skin  at  any  age. 
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Continued  from  page  102)  to  extract  de- 
tails about  the  Matsushita  executives'  po- 
rtion was  like  "digging  in  sand."  Even 
.ilia  the  meeting,  he  had  no  idea  where 
he  stood.  "I'm  not  Mire  if  il  was  a  good 
or  bad  meeting,"  he  said.  "Do  I  know 
that  anything  will  be  accomplished?  No 

1  he  next  big  meeting  took  place 
in  January  at  Matsushita's  offices  in 
Osaka.  By  now,  Sheinberg  had  stated 
publicly  that  he  and  Wasserman  would 
lease  if  they  weren't  given  more  "con- 
but  at  least  one  well-placed  ob- 
Krver  doubts  that  this  strategy  can 
work  "It's  almost  more  whether 
Matsushita  will  lose  face  within  their 
own  organization  if  they  accede  to  the 
wishes    and    demands    and    priorities 


In  Osaka,  Lew  Wasserman  reportedly 
stood  and  said,  "I'm  not  going 
to  have  my  performance 
evaluated  by  Michael  Ovitz." 


)f  the  American  team,"  he  says.  "Sid 
ind   Lew    took   this  thing  public,   and 
how    for   Matsushita   to   back   down— I 
|ust  can't  see  them  making  that  move." 
Once  again,  nothing  was  resolved  at 
[he  January  meeting.  The  only  confron- 
tation, according  to  a  knowledgeable 
lource,  occurred  when  Matsushita  ex- 
ecutives mentioned  to  Wasserman  and 
Sheinberg  that  Michael  Ovitz  would  be 
■riving  in  several  days  to  help  evaluate 
tieir  value  to  the  company,  lor  Wasser- 
lan    "the  godfather,"  the  man  accus- 
3med  to  reverence    this  was  simply  ux^ 
Rich.    He   reportedly    stood  and  said, 
I've  been  in  this  business  for  60  years. 
Ind  I'm  not  going  to  stand  to  have  my 
nrformance     evaluated     by     Michael 
Ktz." 

\nd    with    that    he    walked    out    oi' 
ie  room. 

hat  makes  Ovitz  run'.'  I  he  ques- 
tion fascinates  the  industry's  ruling 
class  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
earl  of  the  power  grid  which  is  where 
hit/  resides.  The  town  attributes  so 
|uieh  power  to  him  and,  for  the  most 
rt.  stands  m  such  tear  of  him  that  he 
lost  seems  like  a  creature  oi'  fiction 
le  spent  the  last  15  years  building  this 
i\ih,'  says  one  of  the  industry's  vener- 
■>lc  observers  "There  is  m>  one  who 
■es  through  it  all  " 


Ovitz  understands  the  powei  ol  mys 
teriousness,  and  he  stays  away  from  the 
media  spotlight.  He  doesn't  schmooze  oi 
share  his  philosophy  oi  discuss  his  dreams 

for  the  future,  and  Hollywood  can't  stop 

wondering  what  his  next  move  will  be 
Hie  debate,  which  has  raged  for  years,  is 
fairly  simple:  Will  Ovitz  remain  at  Cre- 
ative Artists  Agency,  ensconced  in  the 
sleek  building  he  had  built  by  I.  M.  Pei, 
or  will  he  move  on? 

CAA,  founded  by  Ovitz  in  1975.  is 
more  than  a  talent  agency.  It  is  the  talent 
agency,  with  a  client  list  that  includes 
Tom  Cruise,  Brad  Pitt,  Robert  Redford. 
Wesley  Snipes-  and  Steven  Spielberg. 
But  with  Matsushita's  purchase  of 
MCA,  Ovitz  officially  graduated  from 
agent  to  international 
deal-maker.  Since  then 
he  has  stunned  Madi- 
son Avenue  by  launch- 
ing a  successful  foray 
into  advertising  with 
no  less  a  client  than 
Coca-Cola.  Now  he  is 
preparing  to  usher  the 
telephone  companies 
into  show  business,  a 
move  presaged  by  his 
November  announcement  oi'  a  deal  to 
help  Bell  Atlantic.  Nynex,  and  the  Pacif- 
ic Telesis  Group  develop  video  programs 
that  will  be  broadcast  over  phone  lines. 
Meanwhile,  he  keeps  his  hands  firmly  on 
the  reins  back  in  the  workaday  world  of 
representing  stars. 

So  the  question  of  whether  Ovitz  will 
ever  depart  from  this  perch  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest  in  the  entertainment 
world.  And  there  are  two  distinct 
schools  of  thought  on  the  subject.  The 
first  contends  that  Ovitz  will  stay  put. 
The  other  holds  that  he  will  eventually 
succumb  to  a  temptation  to  acquire  the 
kind  of  serious  wealth  and  gravitas 
which  would  come  from  running  a  con- 
glomerate oi'  his  own.  "Ovitz  wants  to 
be  Michael  Eisner  or  Lew  Wasserman." 
says  one  studio  executive  mischievously. 
"He  thinks  it  will  bring  him  a  higher 
level  oi'  respect  than  .  .  .  flesh  peddler." 
The  view  is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  Ovitz  made  a  serious  play,  when 
acting  as  a  consultant  to  Sony  in  its 
1989  purchase  of  Columbia  Pictures,  to 
install  himself  as  the  chief  there.  He  de- 
manded a  deal  so  nch  that  Sony  turned 
him  down  a  decision  that  the  Japanese 
have  had  ample  reason  to  repent  OvitZ 
subsequently  tried  to  rewrite  the  script 
He  maintained  that  Sony  had  tried  to 
hire  him  but  that  he  rejected  the  invita- 
tion   lb  some,   Continued  on  page  110, 
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Ever  wonder  why  she's  holding  a  light? 
For  a  great  smoke,  take  a  few  liberties. 


Finally,  a  welcome  sign  for  people  who  smoke 
Call  1-800-494-5444  for  more  information. 


9  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1995 
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(Continued  from  page  107)  it  seemed 
that  he  had  tipped  his  hand.  These  ob- 
servers believe  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  he  acts.  "He  has  to 
do  something,"  says  the  former  chair- 
man of  an  entertainment  company. 
"He  can't  just  grow  his  own  company 
and  watch  everyone  else  become  bil- 
lionaires." 

Industry  analyst  Logsdon— one  of  the 
few  who  would  speak  of  Ovitz  for  the 
record— is  from  the  other,  more  populous 
school.  "If  there's  anything  that  Michael 
wants  to  do,  he  can  do  it,"  he  says.  "Any- 
thing. If  he  wants  to  produce  a  movie,  if 
he  wants  to  act  in  a  movie— anything.  .  .  . 
Right  now,  he's  getting  a  piece  of  every- 
body's action.  The  profit  margin  on  the- 
atrical films  is  4Y:  percent  on  a  high  capi- 
tal-investment base.  For  Michael,  it's  zero 
capital-investment  base  and  he  gets  10 
percent  or  15  percent.  .  .  .  It's  smarter  to 
be  in  his  business  than 
the  movie  business." 

The  logic  is  indis- 
putable and  is  offset 
by  only  a  couple  of 
factors.  One  is  the 
nature  of  the  Holly- 
wood game,  which  is 
no  longer  about  be- 
coming a  studio  chair- 
man or  merely  making  millions.  Now 
the  game  is  about  becoming  an  owner 
of  something  and,  while  you're  at  it, 
making  a  billion  dollars.  At  CAA,  all 
the  assets  have  legs.  The  agency  thrives 
because  its  clients  believe  that  CAA  can 
get  them  the  best  deals.  But  if  clients 
started  to  think  they  could  get  better 
deals  with  different  representation,  they 
would  leave.  An  agent  can  simply  be- 
come unfashionable,  as  the  last  genera- 
tion's superagent.  Sue  Mengers,  learned 
the  hard  way.  In  his  current  position, 
Ovitz  has  reigned  long  enough  and 
proved  himself  in  so  many  ways  that 
he,  if  anyone,  deserves  to  feel  some 
measure  of  security.  But  it's  unlikely 
that  he  does.  As  Logsdon  observes, 
"Just  like  he  started  CAA,  there  could 
be  the  next  one." 

All  of  this  makes  Ovitz-watching  the 
best  long-running  game  in  town.  One  in- 
dustry veteran  tries  to  calculate  the  odds. 
On  one  hand,  he  points  out,  Ovitz  would 
risk  public  failure  if  he  were  to  take  on 
the  new  challenge  of  running  an  enter- 
tainment complex.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
argues,  Ovitz  is  pushing  50  and  must 
make  his  move  soon  if  he  intends  to  make 
it.  "Weigh  the  millions  against  safety,"  he 
says.  "I  am  saying  he  votes  for  safety.  I 
hope  I  live  a  long  time  to  see  it  play  out!" 


The  conflict  over  MCA  provides  a 
particularly  compelling  context  in  which 
to  raise  the  question  about  Michael 
Ovitz  and  his  future.  Many  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  "Ovitz  must  move 
on"  theory  also  believe  that  he  has  long 
regarded  MCA  as  the  crown  jewel  of 
Hollywood,  a  particularly  choice  empire 
that  he  might  like  to  stand  astride.  Ovitz 
tried  to  steer  Sony  to  MCA  when  the 
Japanese  went  shopping  in  Hollywood. 
"Mike  was  in  love  with  MCA,"  one  of 
Sony's  advisers  said  in  a  1991  interview. 
"He  said,  'You  have  got  to  be  able  to 
see  the  potential.  It  has  this  great  film  li- 
brary. It  has  mystique  and  magic. 
Wasserman  is  like  royalty  in  Los  Ange- 
les—you don't  understand  what  that 
kind  of  clout  and  prestige  are  worth.' " 

So  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  va- 
cancy at  the  top— that  Wasserman  might 
finally  move  on,  taking  his  heir  apparent 


"Michael  Ovitz  spent  the  last  15  years 
building  this  myth.  There  is 
no  one  who  sees  through  it  all/7 


with  him— may  strike  some  as  a  golden 
opportunity.  Even  if  Ovitz  weren't  ready 
to  move  in  tomorrow,  says  another  for- 
mer entertainment-company  chairman, 
"he  could  put  his  own  person  there.  He 
could  put  in  a  person  who  will  be  the 
person  before  he  takes  over."  Eventual- 
ly, according  to  this  scenario,  Matsushi- 
ta would  spin  the  company  off,  and 
Ovitz,  by  then  a  shareholder,  would 
make  a  fortune  and  become  the  kind  of 
owner-operator  that  Wasserman  and 
Time  Warner's  Steve  Ross  used  to  be. 

The  only  other  choice  on  Ovitz's  list 
for  himself  now,  according  to  conven- 
tional wisdom,  is  Time  Warner.  But  that 
is  a  riskier  proposition.  Many  analysts 
and  observers— Logsdon  included— pre- 
dict some  turmoil  for  that  conglomerate. 
Logsdon  believes  that  the  company  is  in 
"disarray."  And,  certainly,  chief  executive 
Gerald  Levin  has  enemies,  including  old 
Steve  Ross  loyalists  who  believe  that 
Levin  betrayed  the  late  Warner  empire 
builder  by  moving  to  consolidate  his  pow- 
er when  Ross  was  on  his  deathbed.  For 
that  reason,  says  a  former  entertainment- 
company  chief  executive,  Ovitz  would 
have  to  consider  Time  Warner  a  gamble. 
"Warner  is  a  longer  play,  before  you 
get  through  the  mess  of  it  all,"  the 
C.E.O.  says. 


Against  this  backdrop,  Ovitz  went  to  J 
Japan  to  evaluate  Wasserman  and  Shein-' 
berg  for  Matsushita  executives.  He  met' 
with  them  and,  Ovitz  being  Ovitz,  left  I 
Osaka  a  day  before  the  devastating 
quake  hit. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  for 
observers  to  wonder  about  Ovitz's 
advice  to  Matsushita.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly that  he  may  be  a  little  infatuated 
with  MCA.  It  is  not  merely  that  he 
may  be  mulling  over  his  own  future. 
He  also  has  to  consider  the  interests  of 
one  of  his  most  important  clients: 
Steven  Spielberg. 

And  Spielberg  is  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  Ovitz  now.  He  is  in  a  part- 
nership with  a  couple  of  Hollywood 
players  who  aren't  cowed  by  Ovitz.  Hol- 
lywood insiders  know,  in  fact,  that  in  re- 
cent years  Geffen  and  Katzenberg,  to- 
gether with  producer  Ray  Stark,  have 
become  a  sort  of  informal  troika  devot- 
ed to  tweaking  the  mighty  Ovitz. 

Geffen's  ill  will  toward  Ovitz  goes 
back  more  than  a  decade,  to  the  tem- 
pestuous making  of  Personal  Best,  the 
gay-female-athlete  love  story  that  Gef- 
fen produced  in  1980.  The  film  marked 
Chinatown  screenwriter  Robert  Towne's 
directing  debut.  In  the  midst  of  shoot- 
ing, a  Screen  Actors  Guild  strike  halted 
the  proceedings.  Warner's,  which  had 
become  nervous  about  the  project,  took 
the  opportunity  to  drop  it. 

Geffen  talked  with  his  friend  Barry 
Diller,  who  was  then  running  Para- 
mount, about  picking  up  the  picture 
when  the  strike  finally  ended.  But  when 
the  time  came  Diller  asked  to  see  the 
completed  scenes  before  moving  for- 
ward. Geffen  said  that  hadn't  been  part 
of  the  discussion.  At  that  juncture, 
Ovitz  stepped  in  and  tried  to  increase 
Towne's  compensation.  Diller  used  the 
Towne/Ovitz  demand  to  make  the  case 
that  the  terms  he  had  discussed  with 
Geffen  had  changed.  He  insisted  that  he 
had  the  right  to  see  the  footage.  He 
looked— and  dropped  the  film.  Geffen 
was  left  holding  the  bag,  and  main- 
tained that  he  was  personally  on  the  line 
for  millions  of  dollars  (and  this  was  long 
before  he  had  become  a  comfortable 
billionaire).  The  situation  degenerated 
as  Geffen  fretted  that  Towne— in  the 
midst  of  an  ugly  divorce— was  falling  be- 
hind schedule  and  running  over  budget. 
Eventually  he  closed  down  the  picture 
and  locked  the  negative  away  from 
Towne.  Litigation  ensued.  The  whole  ug- 
ly mess  was  resolved  after  Warner's 
agreed  to  take  the  film  back,  demanding 
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M  ,i  quid  pro  quo  thai  Powne  turn  ovci 
his  pel  project,  Greystoke  (He  did  and 
disliked  the  final  product  so  much  that 
he  put  in  Ins  dog's  name  for  the  writer's 
■edit.  I  he  dog  got  nominated  for  an  <  >s 
en  i  Geffen  did  not  speak  to  Ovitz  for 
mrs,  and  since  then  the)  have  sparred 
from  time  to  time. 

Given  this  history  combined  with 
katzen berg's  frequent  refusal  to  pay 
CAA  prices  during  Ins  years  at  Dis- 
nev  Ovitz  presumabl)  had  mixed  emo- 
tions when  he  discovered  that  Spiel- 
berg, who  had  final  1)  joined  CAA  after 
long  declining  to  be  represented  b)  an 
agent,  had  fallen  into  this  new  partner- 
ship. To  make  matters  worse,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  compan)  in 
October  was  viewed  as  a  special  blow 
to  Ovitz,  since  he  was  so  clearly  and 
dramatically  out  of  the  loop  on  the 
budding  deal.  This  is  the  kind  of  per- 
ception problem  that  would  cause 
Dvitz  concern. 

Katzenberg  got  the  impression  that 
Out/  shot  back  quickly,  upstaging  their 
press  conference  by  leaking  the  story  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It  ma)  have 
made  a  certain  amount  of  sense  as  pay- 
back: the  Out/  camp  had  blamed  Gef- 
len when  the  Matsushita  talks  with 
\K  \  were  leaked  in  1990.  Ovitz  angrily 
denied  that  he  had  been  the  leaker  this 
time.  Reports  also  circulated  that  Ovitz 
pas  privately  questioning  the  viability  of 
the  new  business  which  threatened  his 
relationship  with  Spielberg.  After  all. 
Spielberg  as  studio  chief  doesn't  need  an 
agent. 

The  DreamWorks  group  recognizes. 
however,  that  it  doesn't  help,  when  start- 
ing a  new  enterprise,  to  be  on  poor 
terms  with  Ovitz.  So  the  threesome  pro- 
claimed that  any  feuds  were  over.  Soon 
after  the  January  Matsushita  meetings  in 
Osaka,  the  DreamWorks  crew  joined 
Out/  at  Sid  Sheinberg's  dOlh-birthday 
parly  at  SpagO.  Sheinberg  got  cake  all 
pver  his  suit  and  tie  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward to  blow  out  the  candles,  and  every- 
one had  a  lovel]  time.  But  the  question 
still  hung  over  the  room:  What  did  Out/ 
sav  to  the  Matsushita  bosses'  And  were 
thev  listening'' 

A  source  within  the  DreamWorks  net- 
work insists  that  Matsushita  included 
Out/  as  a  consultant  onlv  as  an  af- 
terthought lbs  friend  investment  bank- 
ei  Herbert  Mien  had  been  retained 
along  with  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co,  to 
Bdvise  Matsushita  on  its  options  "Hei 
ben  is  loyal  to  Mike."  that  source  savs 
"He  suggested  to  the  Japanese  that  thev 
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bring  Mike  in  li  \"u  listen  i"  Mike  the 

whole  thing  is  aboUl  him  "  Anolhei 
knowledgeable  source  savs  Out/  played 
an  ml  luenlial  role 

Out/  has  assured  Wasserman  and 

Sheinberg  thai  he  told  Matsushita  to 
stick  with  them,  thai  the  alternative  is 
an  untried  management  team  and  the 
risk  of  a  Sony-Size  debacle.  Hut  no  one 
seems  prepared  to  saj  that  the)  lake  his 
word  for  it  As  one  source  enmeshed  in 
the  situation  puts  it,  "I  don't  know 
what  Ovitz  is  doing.  I  know  what  he 
sins  he's  doing." 

One  industry  veteran  who  runs  his 
own  company  recounts  the  response 
when  he  asked  Sheinberg  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen:  "The  only  thing  I  got 


Katzenberg  got  the  idea  that  Ovitz 
shot  back  quickly,  upstaging  their 
press  conference  by  leaking 
the  story  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


out  of  Sid  was  this  comical  'Whatever 
Out/  wants  is  what  I'll  do.'" 

"You  don't  know  if  his  role  is  really 
marriage  counselor  or  property-settle- 
ment manager."'  Logsdon  observes  wryly. 

One  well-placed  source  says  that 
Geffen  isn't  convinced  that  Ovitz  really 
made  a  case  for  Wasserman  and  Shein- 
berg. "The  demonistic  theory  is  that 
Mike  Ovitz  is  not  recommending  that 
Lew  and  Sid  stay."  says  the  source,  "in 
fact,  that  he's  manipulating  it  so  they 
leave.  This  is  the  David  Geffen,  don't- 
trust-Ovitz  school  of  thought." 

An  entertainment-company  chief  who 
has  no  stake  in  the  outcome  (and  who 
also  isn't  a  Geflen  ally)  finds  that  suppo- 
sition to  be  reasonable.  "1  totally  believe 
that  he  would  say,  "They're  replaceable, 
and  you  can't  be  held  hostage  to  Spiel- 
berg-directed movies,'"  that  executive 
says.  "He  would  sav,  'The  television  oper- 
ation's going  nowhere.  Thev  haven't  ex- 
panded into  interactive  Its  just  that 
they're  an  old  and  tired  management 
group.'"  That  executive  believes  that 
OvitZ  wants  to  keep  the  MCA  option 
open  for  himself. 

What  Out/  real  1 J  said  to  the  Japa- 
nese will  remain  a  mystery.  Mm  one 
Sheinberg  friend  thinks  that  Wasserman 
and  Sheinberg  mav  be  willing  to  fudge 
matters  so  that  the)  can  sta)  at  the  corn- 
pan)  even  if  Matsushita  makes  its  indif- 


ference plain     Lew  is  82  years  old    this 
observe!   ja)       m     has  no  othei  op 

tions    He  can  retire   iii  which  c; 

has  ii"  powei  ba     at  ill   And  Sid  has 

no  alternatives,  because  Jellies  tool  In-. 

job  11111111111'  Steven  !  Lump., 

Even  if  Sheinberg  decides  to  paper 
over  his  differences  with  Matsushita, 
those  close  to  the  situation  believe 
the  marriage  is  doomed.  'To  make  it 
work,  you  have  to  Spend  a  huge  amount 
of  lime  wooing  the  [Japanese  execu- 
tives], bringing  them  into  the  process, 
achieving  consensus,  doing  it  the  Japa- 
nese way,"  says  one  executive  close  to 
the  situation.  "The  Japanese  cannot 
abide  confrontation,  and  these  are  old- 
line  Japanese— very  old-line."  The  prob- 
lem is  that  Sheinberg 
doesn't  have  the  per- 
sonality or  desire  to 
make  that  investment. 
If  Matsushita  parts 
with  Wasserman  and 
Sheinberg,  the  ironic- 
bottom  line  will  be 
that  two-thirds  of  the 
DreamWorks  combi- 
nation probably  won't 
be  particularly  dis- 
traught. Spielberg  would  grieve  for  his 
friend,  but  Geffen  and  Katzenberg  are 
focused  on  the  goal  of  making  Dream- 
Works into  a  studio,  not  an  adjunct  to 
MCA.  Though  a  distribution  agreement 
with  MCA  would  be  temporary,  it 
could  be  less  complicated  for  Dream- 
Works to  be  forced  out  into  the  real 
world.  Maybe  an  agreement  with  War- 
ner's, standing  in  the  wings,  would  be 
less  emotionally  freighted.  A  source 
close  to  Katzenberg  thinks  that  is  his 
hope.  "I  think  Jeffrey  is  banking  that 
the  whole  thing's  going  to  blow  up.  that 
they'll  never  have  to  give  [anything]  to 
MCA."  this  executive  savs  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  this  observer  notes.  Katzen- 
berg mav  not  want  to  find  out  the  hard 
way  how  far  Spielberg's  loyalt)  to 
Sheinberg  goes:  "Jeffre)  would  still  be 
happier  to  have  Sid  and  Lew  re-up  and 
do  the  deals  there  than  to  have  Sid  at 
SkO  ' 

As  one  dynast)  fades,  another  is 
struggling  to  be  born.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, most  observers  agree  that  the  fate 
of  DreamWorks  does  not  reallv  depend 
on  the  resolution  of  the  drama  at 
\H  \  DreamWorks  is  young;  it  will 
have  to  be  strong  enough  to  survive 
whatever  childhood  traumas  befall  it 
And  the  young  cannot  be  long  delayed 
b)  the  paroxysms  of  the  generation  that 
went  before 
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BEATON  BACK 

Photographer 

Cecil  Beaton's 

glorious  world  of 

silver  light 


Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Gary  Cooper  in 
the  early  1930s; 
Leslie  Caron  as  Gigi 
in  1957;  Beaton,  in  a 
flurry  of  his  own 
photos,  shot  by  Paul 
Tanqueray  in  1937. 


eeil  Beaton  is  the 
simple  title  of  a 
book  that  Little, 
Brown  will  release 
this  month.  The  two 
words  say  it  all — 
the  name  conjures 
up  an  entire  universe.  Alan  Jay 
Lerner  once  mused  that  "it  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  he  de- 
signed the  Edwardian  era  or  the 
Edwardian  era  designed  him." 
Indeed,  to  look  at  Beaton's  pic- 
tures of  women— poised  forever 
like  swans,  orchids,  sprays  of 
lilac— is  to  wonder  if  the  world 
that  he  photographed  ever  exist- 
ed. No  matter:  it  does  now. 

Like  a  great  director  Beaton 
painted  with  light,  bathing  his 
subjects  in  a  pearly  translucence. 
His  life  was  Hollywood,  theater, 
music,  and  dance,  and  the  point 
where  they  merged  into  the  ethe- 
real glitter  of  high  society.  When 
he  photographed  movie  stars 
such  as  Audrey  Hepburn,  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich,  Leslie  Caron,  and 
Marilyn  Monroe,  he  made  them 
look  like  movie  stars.  He  worked 
for  Vanity  Fair,  Vogue,  and  Har- 
per ,v  Bazaar  off  and  on  for  some 
50  years,  long  enough  to  go  in 
and  out  of  fashion  several  times. 
Perhaps  his  day  has  come  again. 

DAVID  DANIEL 
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A.L  discussions  end  the  moment  the  exquisite  design  and  lavish  luxury  of 
the  new  Cadillac  are  revealed  — to  he  obliterated  forever  when  the 
power  of  its  uo-degree,  Y-type,  eight  cylinder  motor  begins  to  manifest  itself*. 
As  this  car  is  acclaimed  first  among  the  fine  automobiles  of  America  and 
Europe  in  newly  created  beauty  of  design — so  the  immensely  advanced  V-type 
engine  records  irsclf  as  the  most  perfect  performance  factor  in  the  world  today. 

Wore  ///-///  -,""  exclusive  body  styles  by  b'isber  and  Fis/ier-Fleetwood 
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CHASEN  RAINBOWS 

Columnist  Army  Archerd  at  Chasen's 

ih  West  Hollywood,  where  legends 

like  Gable  and  Davis  dined  on  bowls 

of  the  restaurant's  famous  chili. 

The  restaurant  will  close  in  April. 

After  40  years,  Archerd  still  covers  the 

waterfront  with  singular  elan. 


TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADES 


Hedda  Hopper  and  Louella  Parsons  are 

no  longer  the  talk  of  the  town. 

The  new  breed  of  Hollywood  journalists  stress 

the  business — not  the  show 


Once  upon  a  time,  the  resi- 
dents of  Hollywood  lay,  like 
the  citizens  of  Oz,  under 
long  shadows  cast  by  the 
wicked  witches  of  the  West. 
Reigning  supreme  over  mov- 
iedom  were  two  competing 
middle-aged  gossip  harpies.  Their  crazy 
flowered  hats  couldn't  conceal  their  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  control. 

Louella  Parsons  and  Hedda  Hopper 
were  created  by  the  studios  themselves. 
Louis  B.  Mayer.  Harry  Colin,  and  Jack 
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Warner  thought  that  they  could  better 
oversee  what  was  printed  about  their 
volatile  stars  and  film  productions  if  they 
co-opted  these  batty  old  warhorses. 

But  Hedda,  with  her  pretty  face  and 
ideology  just  slightly  to  Hitler's  right, 
and  Louella,  with  her  inevitable  cocktail 
and  Hearst-backed  whim  of  iron,  be- 
came the  brides  of  Frankenstein.  As 
their  influence  grew,  they  escaped  the 
grasp  of  the  potentates  who  had  granted 
them  their  absolute  -and  absolutely  cor- 
rupting   power.  And  for  eons  they  ruled. 

Photographs  by  FIROOZ  ZAHEDI 


Hollywood  is  a  much  different 
place  now.  Stars,  tycoons,  agents, 
flacks,  and  other  assorted  movie 
types  roam  without  fetter,  relatively 
careless  of  the  press.  Titillation,  gossip, 
and  rumor  still  exist,  but  scandal  is 
pretty  much  left  to  the  supermarket  and 
TV  tabloids— outlets  which  can  be  ig- 
nored or  dismissed,  albeit  with  gritted 
teeth  from  many  a  publicist.  The  over- 
reaching power  of  the  Hollywood  press 
has  been  vitiated  and  watered  down  by 
the  most  mass  of  the  mass  media.  Amer- 
ica is  different,  too.  Changing  mores 
have  destigmatized  out-of-wedlock  ba- 
bies, adultery,  even  drugs  and  other 
forms  of  once-frowned-upon  recreation. 
It's  not  just  the  closet  that  has  been 
opened;  it's  more  like  Pandora's  box. 

The  emphasis  these  days  is  on  mon- 
ey, the  true  underlying  reality  of  Hol- 
lywood, the  one  that  has  made  Los 
Angeles  the  epitome  of  the  old  Yan- 
kee slogan  "The  Business  of  America 
Is  Business!"  People  want  to  know 
about  boardrooms,  budgets,  box  office. 
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CHRISTY  MINSTREL 

The  Hollywood  Reporter's  George  Christy, 
photographed  at  the  Ivy  in  L.A.,  covers  "the 
Great  Life"  in  his  column  of  the  same  name. 


and  the  billions  generated  by  our  na- 
tion's most  visible  and  perhaps  influen- 
tial export. 

Despite  the  change,  two  small,  very 
special  and  important  publications  still 
stand  astride  today's  metaphorical  Holly- 
wood and  Vine.  The  Hollywood  Re- 
porter and  Variety  are  the  movie  world's 
Colossi  of  Rhodes,  and  are  fiercely  com- 
petitive. Face  it,  this  is  Hollywood. 

The  Hollywood  Reporter  appears  five 
days  a  week  and  publishes  a  large  inter- 
national edition  on  Tuesdays.  Variety  is 
a  daily,  too,  but  it  also  publishes  a  giant 
weekly  issue.  These  slicks,  each  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  around  24,000,  are 
called  "the  trades,"  and  from  box-office 
tallies  to  the  bidding  wars  for  superstars, 
they  supply  the  facts  and  figures  that  fuel 
many  an  industry  decision. 

The  journalists  who  produce  these 
necessities  aren't  gossips  any  longer; 
Hollywood  has  learned  its  lesson.  To- 
day's trade  papers  and  their  reporters 
arc  "respectable."  Robert  Dowling  is 
the     handsome,     big-brotherly     fellow 


It's  not  just  the  closet 
that  has  been 
opened;  it's  more  like 
Pandora's  box. 


who  oversees  Tlie 
Hollywood  Reporter 
and  helps  supervise 
the  world's  largest 
network  of  entertain- 
ment-related publications  and  services. 
(BPI  Communications'  holdings  also 
include  Billboard,  Musician,  Music  & 
Media,  AdWeek,  Amusement  Business, 
and  Back  Stage  West.)  Dowling,  who 
recently  won  the  Crain  Award,  given  by 
the  American  Business  Press  for  his  dis- 
tinguished editorial  career,  has  revital- 
ized the  Reporter,  which  went  through  a 
rocky  period  about  10  years  back.  He 
has  supervised  a  major  redesign,  which 
includes  expanded  photography  and 
graphics,  and  greater  international  cov- 
erage. Dowling  has  also  opened  the  pa- 
per to  video,  cable,  marketing,  and  elec- 
tronic developments.  "Is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  The  Hollywood  Reporter 
and  Variety1)"  he  asks  rhetorically.  "I 
think  there  is  now  editorial  parity  be- 
tween the  two.  Sometimes  Variety 
breaks  a  story  first,  the  next  day  we  do. 


But  we  also  have  a  lot  of  'magazine' 
publishing  within  the  paper.  We  have 
approximately  90  special  issues  a  year, 
many  more  than  Variety.  We  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  marketplace,  not  to  our  com- 
petitors." 

Responding  to  criticism  that  he  is  just 
an  ad  salesman  and  to  the  idea  that  the 
Reporter  takes  PR.  handouts,  Dowling 
says,  "Well,  we  do  consider  and  use  press 
releases.  But  we  do  many  service  things, 
such  as  the  Oscar-screenings  guide  and 
the  box-office  previews  on  Friday.  We 
are  heavy  into  technology  and  the  inter- 
active area.  Fifty  percent  of  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Reporter  don't  read  Va- 
riety We  have  a  mature  staff  of  real  re- 
porters, about  145  people.  We  take  this 
book  very  seriously.  This  is  not  a  hobby. 
Movies  are  a  consequential  business,  and 
we  are  the  paper  of  that  business.  Variety 
has  always  followed  us.  I  believe  Tlie  Hol- 
lywood Reporter  is  the  leader  in  the  in- 
dustry." 

In  his  Reporter,  Dowling  has  a  num- 
ber of  columnists,  but  the  one  who  at- 
tracts the  most  attention  is 
the    unique    and    genial 
George  Christy.  Chris- 
ty came  to  the  Re- 
porter from   Town 
&    Country    maga- 
zine,  bringing   with 
him    an    interest    in 
the  kind  of  old-fash- 
ioned "social  life"  that 
is  all  but  extinct  in  work- 
oriented  L.A.  Christy  says 
his  forte  is  "sharing  discoveries  of  the 
things  one  comes  across."  He  zeroes  in 
on  parties,  events,  and  new  Hollywood 
hangouts,  and  is  usually  the  first  to  call 
the  last  to  public  attention.  Wolfgang 
Puck  says  George  Christy  is  "the  god- 
father of  Spago,"  a  restaurant  Christy 
wrote  about  the  week  it  opened.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  tout  the  Ivy,  the  Ivy  at 
the  Shore,  Chinois,  Granita,  Giorgio, 
Drai's,  Mortons,  and  Cicada. 

Now  and  then  Christy  prints  real 
scoops  and  news,  but  he's  just  as  apt  to 
interview  authors,  discuss  doctors  of 
consequence  who  cater  to  the  health- 
mad  Hollywood  community,  and  inter- 
view directors  and  actors  who  have  es- 
caped momentarily  from  the  wary  eyes 
of  their  public-relations  specialists. 
Christy  is  witty  and  benign,  a  far  cry 
from  the  killer  columnists  of  the  past. 
He  is  a  journalistic  confectioner,  the  kind 
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movement  in  a  water-resistant  case,  La  Coupole 
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technology  and  design.  For  men  and  women. 
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the  town  would  have  had  to  invent  if 
Ik-  hadn't  invented  himself. 

Petei  Bart  is  the  wired,  wiry  editori- 
al director  of  both  the  daily  and  weekly 
Variety.  Bait  has  impeccable  showbiz 
credentials  and  the  kind  of  inherent  skep- 
ticism one  would  expect  of  a  10-year  vet- 
eran o(  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  The 
Si  u  York  limes.  And  he  is  one  o\'  the 
tew  journalists  in  Hollywood  who  have 
had  actual  film-business  experience.  In 
1967,  Bart  joined  Paramount  and  played 
a  key  role  in  developing  and  supervising 
such  films  as  Vie  Godfather,  Paper  Moon, 
True  Grit,  and  Rosemary  s  Baby.  He  also 
worked  at  MGM/UA  and  Lorimar.  His 
column  in  the  weekly  Variety  is  widely 
read  among  the  cognoscenti. 

Variety's  90-year-old  tradition  as  "the 
Bible  of  Show  Business"  was  well  estab- 
lished before  Bart.  But  he  led  the  grand 
old  girl  West,  moving  the  main  editorial 
operation  from  Manhattan  to 
Hollywood  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  This  has  increased 
the  paper's  stature  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Bart,  like  Dowling, 
dismisses    his    com- 
petition. "Not  news- 
oriented,"    he    says    of 
the  Reporter,  "not  journal- 
ism, full  of  puff  pieces."  He 
dubs  the  Reporter's  special  edi- 
tions "advertorials"  and  claims 
that  "Variety  is  pulling  ahead.  We 
have  real  movie  savvy.  Our  real  compe- 
tition is   The  Wall  Street  Journal.    The 
\c  it    York  Times,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Ours  is  a  tough  newspaper." 

Variety's  most  treasured  asset,  ac- 
cording to  Bart,  is  a  dynamo  of  energy 
named  Army  Archerd.  This  veteran  of 
the  three-dot-column  wars  is  a  throw- 
back to  Winchell,  without  the  ego.  His 
journalistic  biography  is  virtually  unread- 
able; it  runs  thousands  of  lines  single- 
spaced  and  boggles  the  mind.  Known 
as  "Mr.  Hollywood,"  Archerd  boasts  an 
old-fashioned  perpetual-motion  news- 
man's energj  and  a  long-standing  reputa- 
tion for  accurac\  and  fair  play.  Archerd 
recently  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary 
of  his  "Just  for  Variety"  column,  and 
millions  worldwide  know  him  from  his 
annual  appearance  at  the  Oscars  On 
July  23,  1985,  Archerd  broke  one  o\ 
Hollywood's  biggest  stones  when  he  re- 
taaled  thai  Rock  Hudson  had  aids. 
Some  were  shocked  by  this,  but  Archerd 
was  |iist  doing  his  job.  And  lor  a  JOUT- 
nahst  m  Hollywood,  that's  the  ticket 
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world's  Colossi  of  Rhodes. 
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says  Robert  Dowling,  editor  of  The 
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hair   that   has  spirit;     moving   with   confidence... 
embraced   by  the   energy 

of  wind  and   sun. 

Luminous,   resilient   hair,- 

finding   form  and   texture  in  nature. 
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the  video  camera  outside  the  Bever- 
ly Hills  home  of  Jackie  Collins,  the 
Proust  of  Hollywood,  eyed  me  suspi- 
ciously. The  intercom  buzzed,  and  the 
gates  swung  open  into  the  forecourt  of 
the  white  modernist  house  shimmering 
in  the  sunlight.  A  security  guard  was  on 
patrol,  a  gun  clipped  inside  the  back 
pocket  of  his  jeans  like  a  fat  wallet. 

"Ever  used  it?"  I  asked. 

"Not  yet." 

Then  Jackie  Collins  appeared  at  the 
imposing  front  door,  preceded  by  what  I 
took  to  be  an  attack  dog.  It  was  going 
for  my  crotch  as  the  security  man  hauled 
him  off.  "Welcome  to  Hollywood!"  said 
Jackie,  beaming. 

And  Hollywood,  of  course,  is  her 
business.  The  famous  author— famous 
enough  for  a  busload  of  Japanese 
tourists  to  pause  outside  her  home  as  if 
paying  respects  to  a  Hollywood  shrine- 
has  sold  a  phenomenal  180  million 
copies  of  her  books,  which  "throb  with 
the  jungle  beat  of  mating,"  in  40  coun- 
tries. Of  late,  seven  of  her  best-sellers 
have  been  published  in  Russia,  making 
her  more  popular,  perhaps,  than  Tolstoy. 
"Well,"  she  said  when  I  mentioned  it,  "I 
wouldn't  put  it  that  way  myself." 

She's  teasable  and  fun,  feline,  smart, 
good  company,  self-deprecating  in 
the  English  manner.  "Small  isn't  it, 
dear?"  she  said  of  the  gigantic  marble 
entryway,  which  rises  60  feet  to  the 
skylights.  The  staircase  in  Sunset 
Boulevard  looks  a  bit  cramped  com- 
pared with  hers.  At  the  same  time, 
she's  surprisingly  homey,  even  cozy, 
though  one  thinks,  Don't  mess  with 
Jackie.  She  was  wearing  black  knee- 
high  boots,  a  black  suit,  and  many  sil- 
ver crosses:  the  Dominatrix  Look.  Her 
trademark  Leopard  Look  was  absent 
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with  its  MocfolSy^sque  swim  ming 
pool,  its  staircase  out  of  Sunset  Boulevard, 


and  1|  silver  -and  bronze  leopards 
lying  aboufc^HI  Ws  located 

in  Beverly  Hills.  dI  (writing, 

it's  really  all  about  Hollywood 


BY  JOHN  HEILPERN 
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that  day.  "It's  on  the  cushions,"  she  ex- 
plained cheerfully. 

In    addition    to    the    somewhat    in- 
timidating leopard  paintings,  leopards 
are    everywhere    else    in    the    house, 
like  totems.  Eleven  bronze  and  silver 
leopard    sculptures    are    in    the    sitting 
room.  "I  don't  live 
the  Hollywood  life- 
style," she  said.  "I 
move  in  it.  I'm  an 
observer."  By  coin- 
cidence, my  handy 
little    Encyclopedia 
of  Traditional  Syrn- 


written  on  legal  pads— she  doesn't  type— 
and,  on  occasion,  the  spelling  is  a  little 
shaky,  not  that  she  gives  a  damn.  At  ran- 
dom, she  read  this  aloud  from  the  open- 
ing of  Hollywood  Wives: 

"Elaine    Conti    awoke    in    her    lux- 
urious  bed   in   her   luxurious   Beverly 

Bookish  charm:  The  Biedermeier  desk  is 

one  of  two  in  the  writer's  comfortable  library. 

On  the  bookshelves,  among  the  various 

Buddhas  and  silver-framed  Collins-family 

photos,  are  leather-bound  longhand 

manuscripts  of  Jackie's  complete  works  to 

date,  right.  Bottom,  the  manuscript  for 

her  12th  best-seller,  Rock  Star. 
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"If  I  wrote  about  the  stories  of 
nice  people  who  live  in  Hollywood, 
everyone  would  be  bored 
to  tears  by  page  2." 


boh  describes  the  mythic,  intrepid  leop- 
ard as  "the  Great  Watcher." 

Nobody  is  a  better  student  of  Holly- 
wood life  than  Jackie  the  Great  Watcher! 
Before  she  took  me  on  a  tour  of  her  new 
home,  we  talked  in  the  library,  where, 
among  two  exquisite  Biedermeier  desks, 
various  Buddhas,  and  many  family  photos 
in  silver  frames,  there  is  a  leather-bound 
collection  of  all  her  original  manuscripts. 
Perhaps  they'll  be  left  to  Harvard  some- 
day. "Exactly!"  she  said.  They're  hand- 
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Hills  mansion"— "You  see,"  Jackie 
Collins  exclaimed  and  laughed,  "that's 
very  Hollywood"— "pressed  a  button  to 
open  the  electrically  controlled  drapes, 
and  was  confronted  with  the  sight  of 
a  young  man  clad  in  a  white  T-shirt 
and  dirty  jeans  pissing  a  perfect  arc 
into  the  luxurious  mosaic-tiled  swim- 
ming pool  ..." 

"That's  a  true  incident,"  she  said  of 
the  customary  revenge  of  the  young 
proletariat  on  Hollywood  wealth.  May 


it  never  happen  to  her  pool.  Then  she 
read  the  opening  words  of  Hollywood] 
Husbands,  giggling  happily: 

"Jack   Python   walked   through   the  I 
lobby  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  with 
every  eye  upon  him.  He  had  money, 
charisma,  a  certain  kind  of  power,  ra- 
zor-sharp wit,  and  fame,  f 
It  all  showed." 

The  hero  Python,  like  I 
Jackie    Collins,    fulfills 
the    aphorism    of  Gore  | 
Vidal:    "Nobody    is    al- 
lowed   to   fail   within   a  I 
two-mile   radius   of  the 
Beverly     Hills     Hotel. 
But     the     line     "It     all 
showed"  is  key.  "It's  got 
in    Hollywood,"    she    said, 
everything." 

he  reverses  the  rules  for  herself.  For 
instance,  according  to  the  mad, 
rigid  rules  and  symbols  of  Holly- 
wood success,  she  shouldn't  have 
greeted  me  at  the  door.  Staff  greets 
first.  Nor— sacrilege!— should  she  have 
made  me  a  cup  of  tea.  "A  maid  should 
have  served  it  on  a  silver  tray!"  she  ex- 
plained. These  things  are  difficult  to 
believe,  but  because  she  does  not  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  Hollywood  royalty, 
her  image  within  the  community  is 
that  of  an  English  eccentric  who 
dances  to  her  own  tune. 

"Cars    are    very    important,"    she 
added.  She  has  three:  a  Jeep,  a  1960s 
Mustang,  and  a  Mercedes.  But  they're 
the  wrong  image.  "If  this  were  a  real 
Hollywood  home  there  would  be  a 
black  Bentley  and  a  white  Porsche, 
probably    with    'His'    and 
'Hers'   license   plates.   Or 
two     personalized     plates 
I've      actually      seen— HE 
MAKES,  SHE  SPENDS.  There 
would  also  be  a  third  car, 
a  Camaro,  for  the  16 -year- 
old  kid,  and  a  Lexus  for 
the  staff.   It's  a  game  of 
appearances.    If  there's  a 
big  Hollywood  party  and 
you're    not    invited,    people    lock   all 
their  cars  in  the  garage  and  pretend 
they're  out  of  town!" 

Her  own  staff  would  be  considered 
modest  in  the  Hollywood  hierarchy: 
a  maid,  a  secretary,  a  majordomo  to 
run  the  house,  the  security  guard.  Why 
does  she  need  an  armed  guard?  "Well. 
I've  been  held  up  at  gunpoint  driving 
in  Beverly  Hills,"  she  said,  making  it 
seem  mundane.  "I've  had  an  Uzi  ma-  i 
chine  gun  held  two  inches  from  my  ' 
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Staircase  for  entrances: 
Jackie  Collins  strikes 
a  pose  on  the  Art  Deco 
circular  staircase  in 
a  Nolan  Miller  leopard-print 
gown  created  specially 
for  this  occasion. 
"Small  isn't  it,  dear?" 
she  said  of  the  marble 
entryway,  below,  which  rises 
60  feet  to  the  skylights. 
Bottom,  the  feline  bottle 
of  her  new  perfume,  Wild, 
amid  Lucite  bottles 
created  for  the  set  of  her 
1992  NBC  mini-series, 
Lady  Boss,  and  a 
factice  bottle  of  Bijan. 


Jackie  had 

imagined  not  a  house 
exactly,  but  a 
David  Hockney 
swimming  pool  with 
house  attached. 


nose  and  some  guy  say- 
ing to  me,  'Don't  move, 
bitch,  or  I'll  blow  your 
fucking  head  off.'  After 
that,  you  get  a  little 
nervous.  But  I  made  a 
daring  escape.  I  hit  the 
gas  pedal  and  zoomed 
off  screaming  to  my 
passengers,  'Duck!'  The  guy  looked  so 
startled  he  didn't  fire.  I  wouldn't  be 
telling  the  tale  if  he  had." 

Does  she  own  a  gun? 

"I  do  now.  I  took  shooting  lessons. 
You  know  why?  This  is  the  Wild  West!" 

At    which    point    something    went 


** 


crash,  disturbing  the 
stillness  of  the 
house,  and  she  cried, 
"Earthquake!"  It 
turned  out  to  be  a 
mild  tremor  caused 
by  her  dog  of  low 
descent.  However, 
only  in  L.A.  would 
one  ask  if  a  house  happened  to  be 
earthquake-proof. 

"It  depends  on  how  big  the  quake  is," 
she  replied.  "Look  what  happened  in 
Japan.  Kobe  was  supposed  to  be  quake- 
proof.  There's  a  lot  of  steel  in  the  struc- 
ture to  my  house,  which  helps.  But  you 


never  know.  I  thought  the  end  hac 
come  during  the  L.A.  quake  last] 
year.  I  was  in  the  house,  and  a  lot] 
of  things  got  smashed,  including  me 
afterward.  The  house  rocked  anc 
rolled.  I  leapt  out  of  bed  and  rar 
through  flying  glass  into  the  hall-l 
way.  I  stayed  there  with  the  dogsf 
until  it  was  over." 

Beverly  Hills  houses  are  often  or 
the   move,   one   way   or   another! 
Five  years  ago  on  the  same  landj 
she  razed  a  house  to  the  ground  tc 
build  the  current  one.  "It  wasn' 
worth  putting  the  existing  house  or 
a  truck  and  carting  it  off  to  somel 
other    place.     It    wasl 
crumbling.    It    lookedl 
like  Tara  in  Gone  withl 
the  Wind  after  it  hadl 
been    attacked."    Thel 
process,  known  to  mil- 
lionaire Angelenos  asj 
"teardown,"     took     al 
few    hours,    and    thel 
house  disappeared. 

She      looked      stoicl 
telling    the    story    of 
how    the    new    homel 
came  about.   She  for- 
merly lived  in  a  small- 
er Beverly  Hills  housel 
once  owned  by  movie  I 
star  Carroll  Baker,  andj 
raised  her  three  daugh-l 
ters  there.  But  in  1990,1 
her  husband  of  20  hap-| 
py  years,   Oscar   Ler- 
man,  fell  seriously  il  1-1 
"I  wanted  to  create  a  I 
project  that  would  fire 
his  imagination  and  ex-j 
cite   him   through   thel 
struggle,  so  I  decided 
to    build    our    dream 
house.    Oscar    was    a 
wonderful  man,  nearly 
25    years    older    than| 
though  he  said,  'O.K. 
You've  got  that  25  years  now.  Go  on  to  | 
have  that  fantastic  life.'" 


as 


T 


he  house  took  three  years  to  build. 
Her  husband  died  when  it  was  fin- 
ished. But  she  made  the  half-crazy 
creation  of  the  house  sound  fun— a 
good  memory.  She  had  drawn  sketches  of 
what  she  wanted,  and  her  husband  also 
contributed:  two  amateur  architects.  She 
had  imagined  not  a  house  exactly,  but  a 
David  Hockney  swimming  pool  with 
house  attached.  "I'd  always  wanted  the 
Hockney  painting  A  Bigger  Splash,"  she 
explained.  "But  I  could  never  get  it.  So  I 
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_  "a  cool, 

virtual-reality  Hockney,"  at  dusk^ 

an  80-foot-long  hallway,  which 

alongside  the  pool,  showcases  Collins's 

eclectic  modem-art  collection. 


thought  the  best  alternative  was  to  have 
m\  own  Hockney  pool  that  looked  like 
the  painting." 

The  pool  now  sits  like  a  cool,  virtu- 
al-reality Hockney  in  a  marble  court- 
yard with  the  house  surrounding  it.  But 
it  took  a  while.  There  were  a  few  cre- 
ative differences  with  the  original  archi- 
tect (Don't  mess  with  Jackie.)  Then. 
attending  a  bab\  shower  for  the  w  Be  o( 
Wolfgang  Puck  of  Spago  fame,  she 
walked  into  a  beach  house  designed  by 
Richard  Meier.  "Thai  was  it'"  She 
bonded  with  Meier's  builder.  Ardic  la- 
vanganan  of  Arya.  who  built  her 
house  Hence  the  openness  and  light, 
the  stucco  and  glass.  o(  its  clean,  mini- 
malist modernism. 

Against  the  Hollywood  gram,  she 
didn't  hue  an  interior  designer.  "You  go 
into  a  lot  o{'  Beverl)  Hills  mansions  and 
tlk'\  belong  to  the  decorator  You  never 
feel  the  person  in  the  house.  But  this  is 
the  most  exciting  thing  I've  ever  done'  1 
obsessed  over  everything  ever)  light 
■witch,  ever)  plug,  every  telephone  out- 
let, ever)  palm  tree." 

Beverl)  Hills  style  is  ever)  style, 
forged  in  freedom  and  whims)  pala- 
tial neo-Tudor,  southern  antebellum.  Vic- 


torian gingerbread.  Ve- 
netian moderne,  re- 
vivalist Renaissance. 
Spanish  colonial.  Han- 
sel and  Gretel.  Leave 
It  to  Beaver  But  Jack- 
ie Collins's  fantasy  be- 
longs to  her.  a  blank 
cam  as  on  which  she's 
creating  a  new  life,  a 
modern  Art  Deco  mi- 
rage in  muted  beige  and  startling 
white  gigantism  a  place,  it  was  dis- 
covered during  her  guided  tour,  which 
belongs  to  an  art  collector,  a  TV 
junkie,  a  flea-market  enthusiast,  a  par- 
t\  giver,  a  workaholic,  and  a  Ping-Pong 
player. 

Split  securit)  \ideo  screens  are  placed 
strategical!)  in  (he  house,  watching  \ 
golf  cart  would  have  been  useful  for  the 
lour.  I  he  passagewa)  alongside  the 
pool,  about  Ml  feet  long,  is  mi  art  gal- 
ler\  linking  (he  front  of  the  house  to  the 
back  Her  late  husband  owned  two  art 
galleries,  one  in  London,  the  other  in 
I  \  I  he  eclectic  modem  collection, 
which  defies  the  nouveau  Hollywood 
Picasso-Matisse  style,  is  mostl)  b)  un- 
known   artists    the)     both    liked      I  he 


gallery  passagewa)  turns  into  a  more 
traditional  sight,  a  screening  room.  (The 
screen  descends,  wheezing,  over  a  paint- 
ing.) She's  acquisitive:  shelves  display 
odd  flea-market  bargains,  a  collection  of 
anthropomorphic  teapots,  joll)  fat  pot- 
ter) people.  1930s  china  bellboys  Nexl 
door  lo  the  screening  room,  the  Collins 
GHQ  begins 

Upstairs  from  the  secretary's  office. 
with  its  twin  word  processors,  is  ,[n 
entire  floor  that  has  a  photographic 
studio,  which  leads  to  Jackie's  enor- 
mous o\f\ee  owe  oi'  two  with  its 
trademark  leopard  painting  and  mogul 
desk,  (he  office,  surprisingly,  opens  into 
a  Ping-Pong  room,  where  she  plays  a 
fierce,  attacking  game,  taking  no  pris- 
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^/ttter  surviving  twenty-one 
blizzard-filled  Indiana  winters,  Pam 
Tomlinson  thought  she'd  said  good- 
bye to  slipper}'  conditions.  But  then 
last  winter  the  weather  took  a  nasty 
turn  down  in  paradise. 

Why,  it  even  dipped  into  the 
low  fifties  a  couple  of  times.  Brrrrrr. 
That's  not  quite  the  weather 
they  had  in  Hoosier  country.  But  don't 
tell  that  to  Pam.  She  bought  a  Saturn 
with  traction  control  -  the  feature 
that  helps  our  cars  hold  everything 
from  an  icy  South  Bend  freeway  to  a 
slick  South  Florida  causeway. 

And  that's  exactly  what  Pam 
has  to  deal  with  when  the  rains  come 
and  she's  making  her  frequent  four- 
hour  commutes  to  Miami  for  her  job 
as  a  flight  attendant.  Or  even  if  she's 
navigating  the  Key  Deer  National 
Refuge  near  where  she  lives. 

If  the  tires  don't  hug  U.S.  1 ,  Pam's 
in  trouble.  To  say  nothing  of  the  deer. 
No,  Pam's  not  crazy.  Even  if  the 
only  thing  that's  frozen  in  Florida  is 
the  orange  juice,  she  gets  plenty  of 
use  out  of  the  traction  control  and 
accompanying  anti-lock  brakes.  And 
the  sunroof?  That's  nice,  too.  Hey, 
the  weather  isn't  all  bad  down  there. 


—  i/ 

getting  around  Key^V 
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Suriwali.it  Pam  TilmlinMii 
bouqht  herSatum\om 
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Btf  y  years.  But  for  PamTomlinson, 
1,1  ;n't  so  bad. 


•  /n  ram,  sleet,  snow, 

or  even  an  unexpected 

patch  of  coconut  oil, 

Saturn's  traction  control 

,<y,'tcm  helps  reduce  wheel 

slippage  during  acceleration 


by  adjusting  engine  spark. 

timing,  transmuswn  titan:  and 

fuel  controls.  And  to  think, 

it  L<  included  on  every 

Saturn  equipped  with  automatic 

transmission  and  anti-lock 

brakes.  Not  bad,  considering 

that  a  comparable  traction 

control  system  can  add  upwards 

of  $1,000  to  the  price  of 

some  luxury  cars. 
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"If  Henry  James  were 
around,  the  only  writer 

he'd  be  reading  with 
complete  approval  would 

be  Anita  Brookner." 

— Tlic  New  lork  Times  Book  Review 


r\  Private 

View 


Anita 

Bpookmer 


The  exquisitely  human  story 

of  a  daring  attempt  to  change 

one's  life  before  it's  too  late. 

"Brookner's  control  over  the 
material  is  absolute." 

—  Jane  Smiley 

"Passages  of  brilliance  abound." 

—  Michael  Dorris, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Rook  Review 

"Anita  Brookner  works  a 

spell  on  the  reader;  being 

under  it  is  both  an  education 

and  a  delight." 

—  Tin  Washington  Post  Rook  World 

Discover,  rediscover  Anita  Brookner, 
"a  superb  storyteller  in  her  prime." 

—  Tlie  Globe  and  Mail 

RANDOM  £k  HOUSE 
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oners,  as  I  discovered  when  we  played. 

On  this  floor  she  writes  the  scripts  of 
her  TV  mini-series  (spin-offs  of  her 
novels)  and  takes  production  meetings. 
Her.  second  office,  where  she  writes  the 
books,  adjoins  her  bedroom  in  the  main 
house.  In  effect,  she  runs  a  mini-empire 
from  home. 

The  house  revolves  around  the  pool 
and  work.  She  gets  up  each  day  at  sev- 
en, working  virtually  on  coffee  until 
early  evening.  Then  she  unwinds  in 
front  of  a  TV,  and  invariably  goes  out 
to  dinner  or  a  party  to  record  the  se- 
crets, she  says,  of  the  innocent  and  not 
so  innocent.  "If  I  wrote 
about  the  stories  of  nice 
people  who  live  in  Hol- 
lywood, everyone  would 
be  bored  to  tears  by 
page  2,"  she  explained. 
"But  there's  something 
different  going  on  be- 
hind most  other  doors, 
and  no  door  is  ever  the  ^^^^^_ 
same.  There  might  be  a 
perfectly  happy  produc- 
er and  his  wife  who  knew  all  the  great 
movie  stars  of  the  past.  And  next  door 
is  a  pimp  or  fading  movie  actress  who's 
had  too  much  plastic  surgery,  or— this 
is  a  true  story,  but  I  can't  name  him— a 
drugged-out  young  movie  star  who's 
married  to  a  beautiful  girl  who  used  to 
be  a  hooker.  But  he  didn't  realize  this 
until  he  walked  into  a  party  one  night 
and  every  guy  in  the  place  greeted  her 
very  warmly." 

She  laughed.  She  loves  L. A.— quakes, 
floods,  fires,  riots,  and  all.  "My  child- 
hood fantasy  was  Hollywood,"  she  ex- 
plained. She  was  raised  in  a  basement 
apartment  on  Sherlock  Holmes's  Baker 
Street  with  her  equally  remarkable  big 
sister,  Joan  (formerly  of  Beverly  Hills, 
more  recently  of  London  and  the  South 
of  France).  Their  father  was  a  theatrical 
agent.  "As  a  child  I  had  every  picture  of 
the  Hollywood  stars  plastered  to  the 
walls  of  my  room.  I  wrote  about  20  fan 
letters  a  week  to  them.  Now  I  write 
novels  about  them— changing  the  names. 
of  course." 

Lucky  Santangelo,  the  Collins  heroine 
and  predatory  hustler  who  last  appeared 
taking  control  of  a  Hollywood  studio,  re- 
turns in  the  new  novel  she's  currently 
writing.  She's  also  producing  and  writing 
the  mini-series  of  her  latest  best-seller, 
Hollywood  Kids,  about  the  wasted  off- 
spring of  the  famous,  "who  have  every- 
thing except  an  identity."  And  she's  also 
shooting  a  CBS  special  concerning  the 
sexual   secrets   of  men,   designing   her 


sometimes-leopard-inspired  jewelry  cl 
lection  for  the  Home  Shopping  NH 
work,  and  selling  her  scent  called  Wild 

"Jackie,"  I  said,  "enough  is  enoujj 
You  gotta  be  kidding  about  the  see 
called  Wild." 

"That's    what     I     said    when 
asked  me  to  do  it!"  she  replied. 

She's  fun,  as  I  say,  obliging,  crit] 
proof,  and  unbeatable.  We 
journed  to  a  kitchen  the  size  oil 
chic  canteen.  It  leads  into  the  dinil 
room,  or  intimate  restaurant.  Adjoinil 
that,  the  sitting  room,  with  its  lor| 


Busloads  of  Japanese  tourists  pause 
outside  Jackie  Collins's  Beverly  Hills 
home  as  if  paying  respects  to 
a  Hollywood  shrine. 


generous  bar,  opens  onto  the  Hockn 
pool  and  links  to  a  smaller  den  with 
giant    TV,    a    pool    table,    and    whi 
baby-grand    piano.    "This    is    a    gre 
house  for  a  party,"  she  pointed  o 
and  it  surely  is.  If  she  throws  a  big  pi 
ty,  she  goes  more  traditionally  Holl 
wood:  valet  parking,  superior  catere 
actors  and  models  as  Armani-clad  wa 
ers.  But  the  parties  are  un-Hollywo 
in  this  sense.  "Hollywood  parties  e 
at  about  10  P.M.,"  she  explained.  "Th 
run  home.  I  mean,  what's  the  poin 
Perhaps  it's  because  I'm  English,  b 
the  natives  don't  really  know  how 
relax   and   enjoy   themselves.    Micha 
Caine  always  says  the  reason  the  E 
glish  are  the  last  to  leave  is  becau 
they're  waiting  for  the  party  to  hegty 
It's  true!  Anyway,  my  parties  last  unt 
about  two  A.M." 

For  all  her  Hollywood  fame.  Jack 
Collins  remains  the  British  expatria 
at  heart,  the  insider-outsider,  which 
exactly  where  she  wants  to  be.  Th 
night,  she  was  cooking  for  a  fe 
friends  another  sacrilege  (along  wit 
eating  in  the  kitchen)  among  the  h 
erarchical  rules  of  the  fastidious  Holl 
wood  elites.  She  was  cooking  she 
herd's  pie.  traditional  English  pu 
grub,  with  another  national  delicac; 
English  baked  beans.  "I  love  it!"  sh 
said.  "Everyone  does." 

Can't  get  more  English  than  she 
herd's  pie.  Or  more  un -Hollywood,  i 
her  fantasy-Hollywood  way.  □ 
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The  Province  of  Beverly  Hills 


>  shop  in  the  worlds  most  exclusive  stores.  To  dine  in  the 

ild's  most  exquisite  restaurants.   Co  sleep  in  the  world's 
>st  luxurious  hotels.  That  is  the  province  of  Beverly  Hills. 


!  BEVERLY  I 
HILLS 


1    A  safe  haven,  centrally  located  to  all  of  Southern  California, 

yet  so  far  from  the  ordinary;  To  learn  about  the  collection  of 

fine  hotels  in  Beverly  Hills,  please  call  1-800-345-2210. 


Oscars 


PRODUCING  IS  AS  PRODUCING  DOES 


Who's  really  responsible  for  the  success 

of  Forrest  Gump? 

Robert  Zemeckis,  the  director? 

Tom  Hanks,  the  star? 

Or  Wendy  Finerman,  or  Steve  Tisch, 

the  producers?  The  story  is  like 

a  box  of  chocolates: 
you  never  know  what  youll  find 
until  you  get  inside 


In  Los  Angeles,  a  city  without  real 
seasons,  people  look  to  the  movie 
industry  to  figure  out  what  time 
of  year  it  is.  If  the  theaters  are 
filled  with  movies  called  Die  Hard 
on  a    — ,   it's  July.   If  lugubrious 
dramas  are   playing  instead,   it's 
December.  If  people  start  getting 
bitchy,  it's  Oscar  season. 
That's  when  the  industry  cam- 
paigns begin.  Studios  send  video- 
cassettes  to  members  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  remind  them  that  James  Garner  was 
really,   really  good  in  Maverick.  Talent 
agencies  buy  ads  in  the  trade  papers  to 
brag  that  their  clients  received  more  Os- 
car nominations  than  the  competition. 
And  movie  producers  start  sniping 
at  one  another— off  the  record,  of 
course— in  order  to  exaggerate  their 
own  contributions  to  a  hit  movie's 
success  and  to  denigrate  their  col- 
leagues' roles. 

It's  never  truer  than  when  the 
movie  is  an  unexpected  smash,  and 
was  long  in  the  making,  with  lots 
of  time  for  lots  of  executives  to  get 
their  hands  on  it.  And  there  has  nev- 
er been  a  smash  more  unexpected- 
it's  been  nominated  for  a  whopping  13 
Oscars— or  longer  in  gestation  than  For- 
rest Gump. 

Gump  was  born,  in  what  is  by 
now  local  Hollywood  legend,  al- 
most 10  years  ago.  Wendy  Finerman, 
a  fledgling  moviemaker  and  wife 
of  studio  executive  Mark  Canton, 
now  chairman  of  the  recently  com- 
bined   Columbia    and   TriStar    Pic- 
tures, read  the  galley  of  the  Winston 
Groom   novel   and  was  moved.   She 
took  it  to  her  boss,  independent  pro- 
ducer Steve  Tisch,  and  begged  him 
to  read  it.  He  did,  and  was  similar- 
ly moved.  He  optioned  the  book. 
Tisch  and  Finerman  took  Gump 
to  Warner  Bros,  and  got  them 
to  hire  a  screenwriter  (Groom, 
as   it   happened)   to   turn   the 
book  into  a  movie.  Then  they 
got  them  to  hire  another  (Char- 
lie Peters,  of  Three  Men  and  a 
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Little  Lady)  and  another  (On  Golden 
Pond  writer  Ernest  Thompson).  Every 
time  it  looked  as  if  Gump  might  be  a 
go,  something  bumped  it.  Twice,  when 
it  was  close,  movies  about  the  mentally 
impaired  (first  Rain  Man.  then  Dominick 
and  Eugene)  sent  it  back  to  the  shelf. 
Another  time,  the  mere  threat  of  John 
Candy's  starring  in  A  Confederacy  oj 
Dunces  stalled  the  project  again.  (Con- 
federacy hasn't  been  made.  Candy  is 
deceased.) 

Years  passed.  But  Finerman,  Gump- 
like in  her  single-mindedness,  persevered. 
A  tight,  lean  woman  who  jogs  five  miles 
a  day.  she  has  considerable  drive.  Fi- 
nerman eventually  left  Tisch's  employ 
but  she  persuaded  him  to  let  her  stay 
involved  with  Gump  and  a  few  other 
projects. 

Former  employer  Tisch  is  an  amiable 
fellow.  His  perpetually  smiling  face  is 
so  open  that  you  wonder  whether  he's 
forgotten  that  famously  difficult  CBS 
chairman  Laurence  Tisch  is  his  uncle. 
He  concurs  with  Finerman's  recollec- 
tion that  he  allowed  her  to  stay  in- 
volved with  Gump,  even  though  then  it 
was  his  company  that  controlled  the 
project.  "Based  on  her  passion  .  .  .  and 
her  commitment,  and  her  .  .  .  uh.  ag- 
gressiveness," Tisch  recalls.  "It  was 
something  1  had  no  problem  with 
granting." 

Finally,  after  several  drafts  of  the 
screenplay,  Warner  Bros,  put  Gump  in 
turnaround,  as  they  say  in  the  business. 
But  Finerman  refused  to  give  up.  With 
the  help  of  Paramount  production  vice 
president  (and  former  Warner  Bros, 
reader)  Kevin  Jones,  she  eventually 
caught  the  attention  of  Paramount  pro- 
duction president  Gary  Lucchesi.  He 
read  the  book  and  was  moved.  Every- 
one who  read  it  was  moved,  Finerman 
remembers.  Lucchesi  wanted  Gump, 
but  it  was  expensive.  The  writers  and 
rewriters  and  options  had.  over  the 
years,  cost  Warner  Bros.  $1  million— a 
lot  of  freight  to  carry  for  a  movie 
many  thought  unmakable  at  worst  and 
a  long  shot  at  best.  Paramount  ulti- 
mately got  Gump  by  giving  Warner 
Bros,  a  project  called  Executive  Deci- 
sion  and  $400, 000.  (Executive  Decision 
is  a  thriller  about  a  terrorist  who  hijacks 
a  747  in  order  to  blanket  Washington. 
D.C..  with  poison  gas.  It  is  being  read- 
ied for  production,  with  Kurt  Russell 
now  that  Stargate  has  made  him  an  A- 
list  star  reportedly  getting  paid  $7.5 
million  to  play  the  hero  who  saves 
Washington.)  Then  a  palace  coup  sent 
Paramount  head  Frank  Mancuso  scur- 


rying from  the  studio,  and  installed  new 
leaders.  Lucchesi  moved  on  soon  after; 
Gump  was  shelved  yet  again. 

Early  on  in  her  tenure  as  head  of 
Paramount  Pictures,  the  bouncy  and 
ever  cheerful  Sherry  Lansing,  who  knew 
Gump  the  novel,  discovered  her  studio 
owned  it  and  that  writer  Eric  Roth  was 
working  on  yet  another  new  version.  A 
writer  whose  credits  included  Memories 
of  Me  and  Suspect,  Roth  abandoned  all 
the  earlier  rewrites,  highlighted  the 
theme  of  unconditional  love,  and  jetti- 
soned the  book's  darker  and  more  pi- 
caresque elements:  gone  now  were  For- 
rest the  drunk.  Forrest  the  pothead. 
Forrest  the;  chess  master,  Forrest  the  as- 
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movie's  success. 


tronaut.  Forrest  the  actor  screen -testing 
for  the  lead  in  a  remake  of  The  Creature 
from  the  Blaek  Lagoon.  Gone  especially 
was  Forrest  the  incredible  lover.  No 
Kama  Sutra  for  Roth's  supremely  inno- 
cent man-child. 

Tom  Hanks  was  sent  the  new  ver- 
sion. Just  like  everyone  else,  he  read  it 
and  was  moved;  in  fact,  he  was  so 
moved,  he  read  it  late  one  night,  in 
one  sitting,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Di- 
rectors were  contacted.  Ivan  Reitman 
and  John  Avildsen  had  already  ex- 
pressed interest.  Now  Penny  Marshall 
wanted  a  shot.  Barry  Sonnenfeld  did, 
too.  But  Finerman  and  Lansing  want- 
ed Robert  Zemeckis,  the  credited  and 
actual  genius  behind  Baek  to  the  Fu- 
ture and  Who  Framed  Roger  Rahhit. 
Zemeckis  was  interested,  Lansing  re- 
calls, but  "he  said.  There  is  only  one 
actor  in  the  world  I  would  do  this 
with,  and  that  is  Tom  Hanks.'"  Since 
Hanks  was  already  interested,  that 
wasn't  a  problem.  The  movie  was  ten- 
tatively green-lighted  with  a  budget  of 
$35  million.  Lansing  went  to  New 
York  for  budget  approval  from  Para- 
mount's  board  of  directors,  and  got 
it  only  to  return  and  have  Zemeckis 
tell  her  that,  on  second  thought,  the 
movie  couldn't  be  made  for  under  $45 
million. 


Lansing  was  not  happy.  One  studiol 
source   said   she   met   with   Zemeckis I 
and  said,  "I'm  fucked!  I  can't  ask  fori 
$10  million  more!"  But  Zemeckis  had 
an    idea.     Paramount    liked    making 
movies  with  people  who  believed  in 
them,    who    didn't    require    all    their 
money  up  front,  who  were  willing  to I 
defer  big  salaries  in  exchange  for  a 
percentage  of  profits.  (Robert  Redford 
did  that  on  Paramount's  Indecent  Pro-\ 
posed  and   earned   $25   million.   Jack 
Nicholson  did  it  on  Warner  Bros.'  Bat-\ 
man  and  reportedly  earned  more  than 
twice  that.)  Zemeckis  offered  to  waive | 
his  usual  salary.  Then  Hanks  did,  too. 
Then  Tisch  did,  as  well.  Then,  accord- 1 
ing  to  various  sources,  in  a  mq- 
ment  of  very  un-Gump-like  pan-| 
ic,  Finerman  did  not. 

Thus  arose  an  exceedingly  pe- 
culiar situation,  one  that  perhaps  I 
planted  the  seeds  of  later  discord. 
Everyone  but  Finerman  was  on 
board,  the  sources  say.  They  all 
believed  in  the  movie,  and  were 
willing  to  put  their  money  where 
their  mouths  were— all  but  Finer- 
man,  who  had  held  Gump  close 
to  her  for  eight  long  years.  Now, 
when  at  last  the  movie  was  actu- 
ally about  to  be  made,  the  whole  deal 
was  in  danger  of  falling  apart. 

"It  got  very  ugly,"  says  a  source  close 
to  the  picture.  "It  was  very  offensive. 
It's  not  like  she's  poor.  We  thought. 
Well,  if  you  were  single,  and  had  three 
kids,  and  no  money  .  .  .  But  come  on! 
We  had  real  trouble  with  her." 

Ultimately,  under  pressure  from  her 
collaborators,  Finerman  caved.  Sort  of. 
She  agreed  to  defer  one-third  of  her 
salary  and  take  the  other  two-thirds  up 
front,  the  sources  say.  It  was  a  decision 
that— another  Gumpnm  irony!  would 
eventually  cost  Finerman  a  ton  of  mon- 
ey. Hanks,  who  could  have  been  paid 
$8  million,  will  instead  earn  an  esti- 
mated $40  to  $45  million  from  sharing 
in  the  movie's  profits.  Zemeckis,  who 
could  have  been  paid  $4  million  to  di- 
rect, will  probably  make  about  as  much 
as  Hanks.  Tisch  will  likely  make  two  to 
three  times  the  near  $1  million  produc- 
ing fee  he  would  otherwise  have  gotten. 
Finerman's  take  which  could  have 
been  as  great  as  Tisch's  will  be  sub- 
stantially less. 

Finerman  calls  these  allegations  "to- 
tally untrue."  and  says  she  deferred  her 
salary  "100  percent."  As  proof  she  vol- 
unteers a  page  from  a  document,  which 
she  won't  allow  to  be  photocopied  or  to 
have  notes  taken  from.  As  it  happens. 
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no  matter:  though  the  document  has  the 
words  "Paramount  Pictures."  "Wendy 
Finerman."  "deferment."  and  "Forrest 
Gump"  on  it.  almost  all  other  words 
have  been  covered  up. 

"The  irony  is  that  she  would  have 
made  so  much  money."  says  a  current 
Paramount  executive  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified.  "We've  cut  huge  checks 
already." 

Today.  Finerman  shows  signs  of 
wear  and  tear.  She  struggled  for  the 
better  part  of  eight  years,  and  mostly 
alone,  to  get  Gump  made.  Those 
around  her  thrived,  made  movies, 
made  money.  Men  and  women  inferior 
to  her  in  many  ways  became  richer 
and  more  celebrated  than  she.  And 
then,  thanks  to  her  own  miscalculation, 
she  apparently  cut  herself  out  of  the  fi- 
nancial bonanza  she  so  richly  deserved. 
If  she  didn't  get  the  big  bucks,  at  least 
she  seems  determined  to  get  the  big 
credit. 

Of  her  co-producer  Steve  Starkey, 
who  also  co-produced  Zemeckis's  Death 
Becomes  Her  and  many  of  his  other 
movies,  Finerman  says,  "He  works  for 
Bob.  He  line-produces  all  Bob's  movies. 
He  knows  how  to  make  Bob  happy." 

While  admitting  that  co-producer 
Steve  Tisch  was  the  first  person  to  take 
seriously  her  Gump  aspirations,  and  was 
generous  enough  to  let  her  run  with 
them,  she  also  says,  "The  most  he  had 
to  do  with  the  movie  was  believing  in 
me."  She  points  out,  too,  that  once  pro- 
duction began  Tisch  was  invisible:  "He 
was  making  Corrina,  Cortina  [last  year's 
barely  visible  Whoopi  Goldberg-Ray  Li- 
otta  vehicle]." 

With  regard  to  her  studio  and  its  ex- 
ecutives, she  says.  "Once  they  saw  the 
movie  .  .  .  they  saw  the  potential."  Fi- 
nerman even  remembers  the  precise 
day  Paramount  executives  got  behind 
the  movie,  because  she  was  pregnant  at 
the  time  and  the  next  day  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  (the  day  after 
that  she  gave  birth  to  her  third  child). 
A  studio  executive  disagrees  and  says 
that  Paramount  believed  strongly  in  the 
movie  all  the  way  through  production. 

However,  Finerman  is  not  alone  in 
her  desire  to  grab  the  spotlight.  Even 
the  routinely  gentlemanly  Zemeckis 
says  without  irony.  "This  was  a  movie 
that  could  only  truly  be  made  by 
putting  your  faith  in  the  vision  of  the 
director." 

True  enough.  After  languishing  for  al- 
most a  decade,  Gump  got  into  high  gear 
only  after  Zemeckis  and  Hanks  were 
on  board,  and  it  was  Zemeckis's  com- 


mitment that  kept  Hanks  hankering. 
But  it  was  still  a  long  shot,  and  it  was 
still  a  movie  with  no  second  act.  no 
third  act.  and  no  story  arc.  There  isn't 
really  a  plot:  it  goes  along  like  "And 
then  he  .  .  .  And  then  he  .  .  .  And  then 
he  ...  "  until  his  best  friend,  his  moth- 
er, and  the  love  of  his  life  are  dead.  In 
short,  it's  a  movie  that  required  an 
enormous  amount  of  faith  in  everyone 
involved.  Zemeckis  says  of  co-producer 
Steve  Tisch.  "Steve  was  the  guy  who  al- 
lowed Wendy  to  buy  the  book.  Steve 
had  no  involvement  in  the  movie:  I 
don't  remember  him  on  the  set." 

Zemeckis  does  cite  Finerman's  con- 
tributions: "Wendy  was  very  involved 


"The  politics  of  Hollywood 
are  horrible-it  makes  Washington 
look  like  Sesame  Street11 
says  producer  Steve  Tisch. 
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...  in  every  aspect  of  the  movie 
the  way  through." 

But  a  Paramount  executive  who  was 
close  to  the  production  disagrees  with 
that  assessment:  "She  didn't  contribute 
much."  That  executive  concedes  Finer- 
man's  long,  nurturing  relationship  with 
the  material,  and  tangential ly  compli- 
ments her  for  helping  bring  in  director 
Zemeckis,  but  then  changes  the  subject 
and  says,  "The  person  who  really  de- 
serves the  credit  is  Bob  [Zemeckis]. 
Every  frame  in  this  movie  was  in  his 
head." 

None  of  this,  mind  you,  is  unprece- 
dented. Nor  is  the  reverse  situation. 
Just  as  no  one  between  the  ages  of  42 
and  50  voted  for  Richard  Nixon,  so  no 
one  employed  in  Hollywood  at  the 
time  worked  on  Heaven's  Gate.  Nor  is 
this  a  first  for  Paramount:  everyone 
ever  employed  there,  apparently,  gave 
the  green  light  to  the  studio's  Flash- 
dance  and  Beverly  Hills  Cop.  Nor  is  this 
likely  to  change.  In  five  years,  start 
checking  producers'  resumes  and  see 
who  is  willing  to  take  credit  for  Water- 
world. 

As  one  of  those  close  to  Gump  says, 
"It  was  always  an  easy  film  to  say  'No' 
to.  Not  main  studio  executives  lose 
their  jobs  by  not  making  movies."  In- 
deed, at  press  time,  despite  the  fact 
that  Gump  will  become  one  of  the 
highest-grossing  movies  in  history,  none 


of  the  executives  who  put  it  in  turn- 
around at  Warner  Bros,  has  lost  his 
job.  (Then  neither  did  the  Warner  exec- 
utives  who,  after  deciding  $18  million 
was  too  rich  a  budget  for  them,  sent 
writer-director-producer  John  Hughes 
packing  with  a  little  project  called 
Home  Alone.)  In  fact.  Finerman's  hus- 
band, Mark  Canton,  was  rising  through 
the  ranks  as  a  Warner  Bros,  executive 
during  the  time  Gump  was  bounced 
around  the  studio.  He  received  Finer- 
man's  highest  accolades  when  she  ac- 
cepted the  Hollywood  Foreign  Press 
Association's  Golden  Globe  for  best 
dramatic  picture  in  January.  Why  did 
Finerman  get  the  nod  to  speak  for  the 
group?  The  Globes  ask 
that  only  one  person 
speak  for  a  group,  and 
Finerman  requested  that 
she  be  the  one,  according 
to  a  source.  After  briefly 
mentioning  her  co-pro- 
ducers, who  stood  behind 
her  onstage,  and  thanking 
Zemeckis  for  his  faith  in 
her.  Hanks  for  being  the 
greatest  thing  since  sliced 
beets,  screenwriter  Roth,  and  all  the 
Paramount  executives  involved  in  the 
film— including  those  in  distribution  and 
marketing!— Finerman  said  the  credit 
for  Gump  went  "most  of  all  [to]  Mark 
Canton,  who  .  .  .  every  day  told  me  we 
could  make  this  happen."  There  wasn't 
a  damp  eye  in  the  house,  save  Finer- 
man's,  although,  according  to  a  pub- 
lished report.  Canton  wept,  too.  Tisch 
stood  holding  his  statuette,  silent,  smil- 
ing, while  Finerman  thanked  the  world. 
A  friend  of  Tisch's  says  he's  hurt  by 
the  snub,  but  is  keeping  cool.  "He's 
been  an  incredible  mensch  about  this," 
the  friend  says.  "It's  called  rewriting 
history.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  line  of  people 
without  whom  this  picture  would  not 
have  been  made,  and  he's  first  in  line." 
Tisch  takes  the  rough  treatment  like 
a  good  sport:  "Accepting  rejection  is  on 
my  resume,  under  'Talents.'"  he  says 
blithely.  "It's  down  there  with  skiing 
and  horseback  riding.  .  .  .  The  politics 
of  Hollywood  are  horrible  it  makes 
Washington  look  like  Sesame  Street." 
he  says.  "This  is  a  very  small,  company 
town.  If  we  were  in  Akron,  we  would 
sit  around  talking  about  the  assholes 
who  run  the  tire  business.  As  it  is.  we 
sit  around  talking  about  the  assholes 
who  run  the  movie  business." 

And  then  he  says— he  actually  says 
it!  -"Listen,  to  quote  Gump.  'That's  all  I 
have  to  say  about  that.'" 
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How  did  a  girl  apply  1 
membership  in  the 
Rat  Pack  of  Frank  Sinafc 
Dean  Martin,  and 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.?  For  star 
you  didn't  act  like  a  girl, 
as  the  author  reports  in  this ' 
extract  from  her  upcoming 
intimate  Hollywood  memoir 


BY  SHIRLEY  MACLAINE 


A 


Frank  Sinatra, 
Shirley  MacLaine,  and 
Dean  Martin  at  a  gala  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1966. 
"More  than  anything 
else,  it  felt  as  if  they 
were  protecting  me." 


he  year  was  1958, 

and  I  was  24.  The  (Ian  and  the  filming 
of  the  movie  Some  Came  Running  were 
the  beginning  of  a  relationship  between 
Dean  Martin  and  Frank  Sinatra  and  me 
that  endures  to  this  day.  and  that  has  al- 
ways been  affectionate  and  respectful 
yet  not  without  its  contradictions.  It  was 
because  of  Frank  and  his  associations 
that  I  began  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental questions  I  needed  to  ask  m\self 
about  human  friendship,  about  power 
and  morality.  I  was  growing  up  in  the 
20th  century,  and  I  happened  to  be  do- 
ing it  through  the  eyes  and  moral  re- 
quirements of  Hollywood. 

Frank  had  seen  me  on  TV.  and  asked 
me  to  do  Some  Came  Running.  I  already 
knew  Dean,  with  whom  I  had  made  Art- 
ists and  Models,  one  of  his  last  films 
with  Jerry  Lewis.  Dean  and  Frank  had 
known  each  other  over  the  years  as  fel- 
low "dago"  singers,  but  until  Some  Came 
Running.  J  don't  think  Frank  was  fully 
aware  of  Dean's  comic  brilliance. 

They,  together  with  Sammy  Da\is  Jr.. 
were  the  core  of  the  Clan,  a  tight  group 
of  entertainers  that  also  included  Joe) 
Bishop  and  Peter  Lawford.  Thev  hung 
out  together  and  sometimes  performed 
together.  The  Clan  were  stage  perform- 
ers as  well  as  movie  actors,  and  they  be- 
came particularly  associated  with  one 
place,  Las  Vegas. 

People  who  act  in  films  have  an  un- 
stated appreciation  for  those  who  also 
perform  on  the  stage.  We  knou  what  in- 
nate force  it  takes  to  get  up  there  and 
project  past  the  bright  lights.  As  Dean 
once  said.  "Those  spotlights  look  like 
three  goddamn  trains  coming  straight  at 
you."  All  of  us  who  do  stage  work  are 
night  people  We  come  alive  just  after 
the  moon  comes  up. 

During  the  making  of  Some  Came 
Running.  I  noticed  that  Dean  and  Frank's 
"friends"  from  Chicago  seemed  to  think 
better  at   night,   too    We   were  on   our 
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EAGLE  VISION  TSi.  It's  interesting  how 
Eagle  Vision  TSi  can  be  so  elegant  and  refined) 
at  the  same  time  be  so  brutally  powerful.  You  J 
experience  this  paradox  firsthand  when  you  take! 
Eagle  Test  Drive.  Only  then  can  you  appreciate 
style,  technology,  and  performance  of  Vision  TSi 
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I A  quiet,  spacious  cab-forward  interior,  available 
ither  trimmed  seating,  and  available  120-watt 
finity  Spatial  Imaging  sound  system  give  no  hint  to 
?  power  of  the  214  horsepower  24-valve  engine 
•king  under  the  hood.  Not  to  mention  an  optional 
-formance  suspension  that  would  make  any  sports 


car  envious.  For  added  safety,  (lure  are  even  d 
air  bags1  and  four-wheel  anti-lock  disc  brakes. 

So  take  The  Eagle  Test  Drive.  Then  pick  up  your 
own  copy  of  an  Eagle  Vision  TSi. 

THE  EAGLE  TEST  DRIVE 
1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE 
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Dean  Martin,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  and  Frank 
Sinatra — having  more  fun  than  any  other 
three  men  in  the  world — backstage  at 
Carnegie  Hall  after  performing  at  a  benefit  in 
honor  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  1961. 
Below,  the  Clan,  or  Rat  Pack,  including  Peter 
Lawford  and  Joey  Bishop,  far  right,  outside 
the  Sands  in  Las  Vegas,  1961. 


movie  location  in  Madison.  In- 
diana, when  The  Boys  visited 
Frank.  I  didn't  know  who  they 
were.  I  only  knew  that  the  night- 
life of  poker,  jokes,  pasta,  and 
booze  went  on  until  five  A.M.  Our 
cans  were  at  six  A.M. 

Dean  and  Frank  had  rented 
a  house  adjacent  to  the  hotel 
where  I  and  everyone  else  lived. 
Frank's  "friends"— Sam  Giancana, 
who  I  came  to  realize  was  the 
boss,  and  various  princes  and  con- 
sorts—were "on  the  lam"  (as  they 
explained)  from  Chicago.  Jimmy 
Van  Heusen  (real  name  Chester 
Babcock,  and  the  man  Frank  secretly 
wanted  to  be)  was  there  with  Frank  to 
oversee  his  creative  needs  by  playing  pi- 
ano and  serving  as  all-around  court 
jester.  Chester  was  a  pilot  and  a  dare- 
devil, bald,  rather  rotund,  who  along 
with  Sammy  Cahn  wrote  some  of 
America's  standards  and  Frank's  best 
songs.  Chester  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
divorce  my  husband,  the  producer 
Steve  Parker,  who  was  working  in 
Japan,  and  marry  him.  He  said  he 
wrote  "The  Second  Time  Around"  to 
that  end.  I  was  sure  I  was  not  the  only 
woman  to  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  that  dedication. 

I  was  comfortable  and  friendly 
around  the  guys  because  there  had  been 
a  kind  oi'  communal  decision  made  that 
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I  wasn't  really  a  girl.  I  was  perceived  as 
more  of  a  mascot— a  pal,  maybe  even 
one  of  the  boys— and  because  of  that  I 
was  the  only  woman  they  allowed  in  the 
house.  It  would  come  as  a  shock  to  me 
later  when,  gently  and  separately,  both 
Dean  and  Frank  visited  my  hotel  room 
when  no  one  else  was  looking.  I 
wouldn't  classify  either  of  their  ap- 
proaches as  a  pass,  nor  was  I  offended 
in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
visits  helped  alter  the  sagging  image  I 
had  of  myself  as  a  not  very  sensual 
woman.  Being  one  of  the  boys  can  do 
that  to  you. 

In  general,  though,  the  men  in  Frank 
and  Dean's  crowd  acted  more  like  ado- 
lescent boys  around  me  than  like  swing- 
ing seducers.  They  seemed  more  inter- 


ested in  protecting  me.  I  couldn't  have 
"swung"  with  anyone  even  if  I  had 
wanted  to,  and  they  weren't  interested 
in  me  that  way.  There  were  plenty  of 
other  women  for  them. 

One  evening  during  a  night  shoot,  as 
we  sat  around  Frank's  house  waiting  for 
director  Vincente  Minnelli  and  his  cam- 
era crew  to  call  us  to  the  set,  there  was 
the  sound  of  screaming  and  a 
door  being  crashed  open.  One  of 
the  legions  of  women  who  sur- 
rounded the  house  24  hours  a 
day  had  broken  through  security. 
She  barreled  down  the  hallway 
and  into  the  living  room  looking 
for  Frank.  "Frankie,  I  love  you!" 
she  wailed  as  she  spotted  him 
teaching    me    gin    rummy.    She 
pounced  on  him,  began  kissing 
him  all  over,  and  ripped  off  his 
shirt.  He  fell  back  and  put  his 
arms  up  in  shock.  He  looked  like 
a  fallen  stick  figure,  incapable  of 
coping  with  someone  who  had 
taken  control.  He  tried. to  wipe 
her  kisses  from  his  face.  A  secu- 
rity guard  came  and  pulled  the 
woman  off  him.  Frank  lurched  to 
his  feet.  He  looked  around  the 
room  as  though  a  bad  smell  per- 
meated every  corner.  He  brushed 
his  trousers  off,  attempting  to  rein- 
state the  crease.  He  threw  the  torn 
shirt  under  the  coffee  table  and 
straightened  his  hair.  "I  feel  dirty," 
he  said.  "I'm  going  to  take  a  shower." 
Cleanliness  was  paramount  to  Dean 
and  Frank.  Whenever  they  took  me  with 
them  for  a  little  side  trip  to  some  gam- 
bling joints  near  Cincinnati,  I'd  sit  in 
their  hotel  suite,  fascinated  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  them  primping  for  a  night  out. 
They  didn't  mind  my  watching  them. 
They  thought  of  me  as  a  loyal  pet.  They 
splashed  on  their  cologne,  each  dousing 
himself  with  his  favorite  brand  (Faberge's 
Woodhue  for  Dean).  Their  white  shirts 
were  crisp  and  new,  the  ties  well  chosen, 
the  suits  expensive  and  impeccably  tai- 
lored. But  what  got  me  were  their  hats. 
They  wore  wide-brimmed  hats  right  out 
of  Guys  and  Dolls.  They'd  descend  the 
stairs  of  our  hotel  and  usher  me  grandly 
to  the  limo.  They  moved  with  self-as- 
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sured  pride,  tossing  away  jokes  and  hun- 
dred-dollar bills  to  bellboys.  They  adjust- 
ed their  jackets  and  smoothed  down  their 
ties.  Underneath  it  all.  I  sensed,  their  un- 
derwear was  as  white  and  fresh  as  new  1\ 
fallen  snow.  I  also  knew  I  would  never 
see  it.  It  was  just  better  that  way.  Why 
was  it  that  they  who  consorted  with  gang- 
ster types  and  worked  hard  at  entertain- 
ing people  insisted  on  being  perceived 
as  so  clean'.1  It  was  a  fundamental  ob- 
session with  them  and  one  that  endless- 
ly fascinated  me. 

They  took  me  with  them  everywhere, 
trailed  by  these  friends  who  looked  like 
gangsters.  The  friends  adored  basking 
in  Frank  and  Dean's  fame,  fame  that 
was  earned  legitimately.  Giancana  was 
recognized  in  some  places;  in  others  he 
went  unnoticed.  But  when  he  was  rec- 
ognized, it  was  with  fear. 

Sam  Giancana  was  usually  fairly  nice 
to  me.  although  once  he  gave  me  a 
glimpse  of  what  he  was  capable  of. 
It  happened  in  Mexico  City.  I  had  a  da\ 
off  from  the  film  I  was  making  in  Mexi- 
co. Two  A fuk's  for  Sister  Sara,  with 
Clint  Eastwood,  and  had  traveled  from 
the  set  to  Mexico  City  to  see  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.  perform  in  a  club.  I  went 
backstage  to  congratulate  Sammy,  and 
Giancana  was  there.  He  greeted  me. 
and  I  shook  hands  with  him.  His  grip 
was  strong.  He  glared  at  me  from  under 
hooded  lids. 

"Pasta?"  he  asked. 

"No  thanks.  Sam."  I  answered.  "I've 
had  dinner." 

"It's  good."  he  continued.  I  sensed 
trouble  immediately,  maybe  because  he 
hadn't  let  go  of  my  hand.  "I  want  you 
to  have  some." 

Much  as  I  always  do  when  anybody 
tries  to  force  me  to  do  anything,  I 
balked.  -Oh  yeah'?"  I  challenged.  •■Well. 
I  don 't  want  to  have  some." 

God,  I  was  so  green.  I  hadn't  yet 
learned  the  art  of  feminine  diplomatic 
compromise  in  the  face  of  possible  trou- 
ble. No  wonder  the  guys  didn't  think  I 
was  a  girl.  Well.  Sam  didn't,  either.  He 
grabbed  my  arm  and  twisted  it  behind 
my  back.  It  really  hurt. 

"Hey."  I  yelled,  "quit  thai.  I'm  sure 
your  pasta  is  numero  uno,  but  I'm  full." 

He  twisted  harder. 

Just  then  Sammy  came  out  of  his 
dressing  room,  jangling  with  gold 
chains  and  snappily  dressed  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  He  noticed  my  pained 
expression  and  my  "disappeared"  arm. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing'.'"  Sam- 
nn  asked  Giancana. 


I  shrugged.  "He  wants  me  to  eat  his 
pasta."  I  explained,  realizing  as  soon  as 
I  said  it  how  foolish  it  sounded.  Sammy 
suppressed  a  giggle  and  glanced  at  the 
pasta.  He  walked  over  to  Sam. 

"C'mon,  Sam."  he  chided  gently.  "Let 
the  kid  go.  She  doesn't  want  any.  You 
know  actresses  are  always  on  diets." 

Sam  smiled  that  crooked  smile  of  his 
and  twisted  my  arm  harder.  I  groaned. 

Sammy  touched  his  arm.  "C'mon, 
Sam.  Let  go." 

With  that.  Sam  released  my  arm  and 
slammed  Sammy  in  the  stomach  with 
his  fist. 

"O.K."— he  chuckled— "no  pasta  for 
either  of  you."  Sammy  doubled  over.  He 
had  another  show  to  do  that  night.  I 
stepped  back,  horrified.  Giancana  went 

When  our  rooms 
weren't  satisfactory,  Frank 
would  punch  a  hole  in 
the  wall  to  make  them 
satisfactory. 


to  the  bar  and  made  himself  a  drink. 
Sammy  straightened  up,  took  a  deep 
breath,  and  said  to  me.  "Why  don't  you 
come  back  later?" 

Sammy  was  in  pain.  My  arm  was 
wrenched.  This  man  seemed  to  be  a 
monster. 

Years  later  I  saw  Giancana  with  a 
woman  he  loved.  I  was  startled  to  ob- 
serve how  she  operated  with  such  a 
man.  "Dominatrix"  would  be  a  mild  de- 
scription. He  ate  it  up.  For  some  reason 
that  made  inverted  sense  to  me.  Those 
who  dominate  must  love  to  be  dominat- 
ed. I  understood  him  a  little  better. 

Perhaps  Giancana  was  wary  of  me 
from  the  beginning  because  of  some- 
thing silly  I  did— in  total  innocence— 
when  we  were  on  location  for  Some 
Came  Running.  We  were  in  Frank's 
house,  sitting  by  the  kitchen  window, 
playing  gin.  I  wore  sunglasses  to  cut 
down  the  sun's  glare  and  to  disguise  my 
reactions  to  my  cards.  Unbeknownst' to 
me,  Sam  was  reading  my  cards  from  my 
sunglasses.  1  kept  losing  and  couldn't 
understand  why.  Just  then  the  doorbell 
rang.  Since  I  was  the  official  butleress,  I 
went  to  answer  it.  The  delivery  was  can- 
nolis  from  Chicago.  I  brought  them 
back  to  the  kitchen,  opened  the  refriger- 


ator door,  placed  them  inside,  and  no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  boys  had  put  a  wa- 
ter pistol  on  the  first  shelf.  I  pulled  the 
pistol  out  and  trained  it  on  Sam. 

"Don't  I  know  you  from  somewhere?" 
I  questioned,  thinking  of  the  wall  of  a 
post  office. 

Sam  leapt  to  his  feet  and  pulled  a  .38 
pistol,  a  real  one,  out  of  a  holster  inside 
his  jacket.  Just  then,  Frank  and  Dean 
walked  in.  looking  for  something  to  eat. 
They  saw  Sam  and  me  with  guns 
trained  on  each  other  and  fell  down 
laughing. 

As  I  said,  I  hadn't  processed  who 
Giancana  really  was.  I  knew  he  was  a 
hood  of  some  kind,  but  at  that  point  it 
was  all  so  theatrically  dangerous  and; 
amusing  to  me.  I  didn't  have  the  back- 
ground that  Dean  and  Frank  had, 
growing  up  on  the  streets.  I  played. 
They  knew. 

The  incident  passed,  to  be  joked 
about  for  years.  But  as  time  went  on 
and  1  grew  to  understand  more,  I  was 
horrified  to  realize  how  glamorous  our 
culture  had  made  the  Mafia.  I  actually 
felt  it  happening  to  me.  I  saw  audiences' 
eyes  gleam  with  glee  at  the  secondhand 
thrill  they  received  from  watching  per- 
formers who  hung  out  with  gangsters. 
What  was  it  about  us  that  we  glorified 
an  individual  so  deranged  that  he  had 
no  conscience?  What  did  that  say,  not 
only  about  us  as  a  society  but  abput  me? 

As  for  Frank,  he  was  nice  to  me  but 
muscled  others.  When  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  "Just  let  me  know  if  anybody  both- 
ers you  and  I'll  take  care  of  it."  an  elec- 
trical shudder  went  through  me.  It  was  a 
shudder  of  conflict.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
basked  in  his  protection;  on  the  other— 
what  would  he  do  to  someone  who 
"bothered"  me? 

Years  later,  when  I  was  doing  my  act 
in  a  hotel  in  Florida,  there  was  a  strike. 
My  show  was  one  of  the  shows  targeted. 
I  called  Frank  and  told  him  how  miser- 
able they  were  making  me;  microphones 
shutting  down  in  the  midst  of  my  per- 
formance, blackouts  at  inappropriate 
moments,  static  in  the  monitor  system. 

"I'll  take  care  of  it,  baby."  he  assured 
me.  "Call  me  if  you  need  anything  else." 

I  didn't  have  to.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did.  but  I  had  no  more  troubles. 

Dean  and  Frank  seemed  unafraid  of 
anything.  They  never  appeared  to 
weigh  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions, and  they  never  looked  back. 
Sometimes  I  wondered  if  they  had  a 
fear  of  fear. 

There's  a  storv  about  Dean  that  clari- 
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At  night  the 
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Frank  kisses  Shirley's  hand  from  the  stage  of  the  Sands,  where  the  Rat  Pack — Peter  Lawford 
and  Joey  Bishop  are  out  of  camera  range — was  performing  on  the  night  of  the  premiere 
of  their  film  Ocean's  Eleven,  1960.  Right,  Sam  Giancana  arriving  at  a  grand-jury  inquiry  into 
the  Mob  in  Chicago,  1965.  "When  Giancana  was  recognized,  it  was  with  fear." 


fies  for  me  why  the  Mob  never  really 
pestered  him.  By  pestering,  I  mean 
putting  the  strong  arm  on  him  to  play 
Mob-owned  joints. 

Dean  worked  the  Riobamba  Club  on 
57th  Street  in  New  York  City.  The  Rio- 
bamba was  owned  by  Louis  Lepke,  a 
gangster  who  was  awaiting  execution  on 
death  row  for  murder.  Lepke  was  con- 
sidered the  hit  man  for  the  Mob. 

Dean  befriended  Louie's  wife  when 
he  knew  Louie  was  in  trouble;  she  ran 
the  Riobamba  in  Louie's  absence.  It 
didn't  matter  to  Dean  what  Lepke's 
morals  were.  Lepke  had  hired  him  and 
given  him  a  chance;  Dean  would  recip- 
rocate the  friendship  with  Lepke's  wife. 
When  no  one  else  would  associate  with 
Lepke's  family.  Dean  did.  He  sat  with 
them  when  Louie  was  executed— and  was 
there  for  them  afterward.  The  word  got 
around  that  Dean  was  a  good  guy. 

Dean  didn't  do  this  to  impress  the 
bosses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  ignored 
the   bosses.   They,   in   turn,   left    Dean 


alone.  All  during  the  time  that  Dean 
and  Jerry  played  Mob  joints,  as  well 
as  when  Dean  played  them  alone,  no 
one  leaned  on  him.  No  one  expected 
his  services  at  funerals  or  daughters' 
coming-out  parties  or  weddings.   If 
Dean  went  along  with  Frank  (who  did 
get  calls),  that  was  another  story. 

There  was  one  man  who  did  lean  on 
Dean.  That  man  was  Ed  Torres,  who  op- 
erated the  Riviera  in  Vegas.  I  remember 
hearing  Liza  Minnelli  call  him  Uncle  Ed- 
die, because  her  mother  had  worked  for 
him.  He  had  sounded  cozy  and  friend- 
ly. Jesus.  I  worked  for  Torres.  He  was 
rough.  He  used  to  purposely  annoy  Dean. 
He  wanted  to  be  Dean's  boss,  which 
was  his  first  mistake. 

Dean  owned  10  percent  of  the  Riviera 
and  as  a  result  had  a  permanent  suite 
there,  where  he  kept  the  wardrobe  he 
needed  when  he  played.  One  night  Dean 
arrived  a  day  earlier  than  planned  with 
Mort  Viner  (his  agent  as  well  as  mine). 
Mort  discoyered  that  Eddie  had  rent- 


ed  Dean's  room 
out  to  someone  else,  clothes  and  all. 
He  checked  and  found  Eddie  had  been 
doing  this  all  along. 

Mort  and  Dean  said  nothing.  Dean 
played  his  engagement,  and  on  the  last 
night  Mort  played  rough.  He  paid  off  a 
bellboy  to  collect  Eddie  Torres's  clothes 
and  put  them  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
of  Dean's  suite.  Just  before  Dean  left  the 
hotel,  Mort  set  fire  to  Eddie's  clothes 
and  then  rang  the  fire  marshal  and  said 
he  smelled  smoke  on  that  floor.  Eddie 
gave  up  his  need  to  control  Dean. 

Frank  couldn't  control  Dean,  either. 
Through  the  years  Dean  often  wouldn't 
lake  Frank's  calls,  so  Frank  would  call 
Mort  to  find  out  where  Dean  was.  Frank 
wanted  to  socialize,  tear  up  the  town. 
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Dean  never  liked  going  out  at  night.  He 
liked  to  wateh  television  and  be  alone. 
Many  times  I'd  hear  Dean  say,  "I  can't 
go  out  tonight.  I  have  a  girl  in  my  room." 
Of  course,  there  was  no  one  waiting  for 
him  but  his  faithful  Western  or  a  rerun  of 
Kojak. 

Dean's  performance  in  Some  Came 
Running  was  his  best,  I  thought.  He  was 
a  lot  like  Bama,  the  character  he  played, 
a  loner  with  his  own  code  of  ethics  who 
would  never  compromise,  so  maybe  it 
wasn't  really  a  performance.  Neither  he 
nor  Frank  liked  Vincente  Minnelli. 
They  thought  he  was  too  precious  and 
pursed  his  lips  too  much.  The  two  of 
them  could  dislike  people  because  of 
small  things  that  personally  offended 
them.  They  couldn't  overcome  their 
judgment  of  a  person's  teeth  or  hair  or 
smell.  They'd  make  jokes  under  their 
breath.  They  would  cast  someone  out  of 
their  lives  because  his  jockstrap  showed 
under  his  shorts.  They  were  primitive 
children  who  would  put  crackers  in  each 
other's  beds  and  dump  spaghetti  on  new 
tuxedos.  They  would  grab  an  ice  cube 
from  a  drink  and  thrust  it  into  the  hand 
of  a  formally  dressed  fan  and  ask  him 
to  skate  around  on  it. 


Their  behavior  during  the  shooting  of 
Some  Came  Running  was  just  as  un- 
predictable. One  night,  Minnelli  was 
taking  a  particularly  long  and  artistic 
time  with  things.  The  shot  involved  a 
Ferris  wheel  in  a  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
picture.  Minnelli  put  his  head  up  in  the 
air  and  closed  his  eyes.  I  tensed  up. 
Dean  and  Frank  and  I  stood  waiting  to 
do  the  scene.  I  could  sense  what  was 
coming.  The  fans  were  screaming  all 
around  us.  I  looked  over  at  Dean  and 
Frank.  The  dawn  was  about  to  break. 
They  were  about  to  explode  at  Vin- 
cente's  artistic  self-indulgence.  Vincente 
came  out  of  his  reverie  and  instead  of 
saying,  "Move  the  camera,"  he  said, 
"Move  the  Ferris  wheel."  Frank  bolted 
toward  his  limo,  and  ordered  the  driver 
to  the  airport.  He  went  back  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  Dean  went  with  him.  After  a 
few   days   the   head  of  production   at 

Frank  and  Dean  were 
primitive  children 
who  would  put  crackers 
in  each  other's  beds 
and  dump  spaghetti  on 
new  tuxedos. 


Hollywood  nights:  From  top,  Dean  and  Jeanne 
Martin  at  a  gala,  about  1960;  Steve  Parker 
and  Shirley  MacLaine  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove, 
about  1964;  Frank  Sinatra  and  girlfriend 
Juliet  Prowse  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  in  1960  for 
a  costume-ball  benefit  for  needy  children. 


Metro,  Sol  Siegel,  wrangled  Frank  into 
returning  with  a  promise  that  next  time 
the  camera  would  move,  not  the  set. 

Frank  could  be  just  as  ruthless  with 
scripts.  During  an  afternoon  shoot,  he 
invited  me  for  a  drink  in  his  trailer.  The 
assistant  director  came  to  the  trailer  to 
call  us  to  the  set. 

"We're  having  a  drink,"  said  Frank, 
"because  it's  'tini  time." 

"But,  Mr.  Sinatra,"  protested  the  as- 
sistant director,  "we  are  behind  schedule 
and  we  need  to  make  up  time." 

"How  far  behind  are  we?"  asked 
Frank. 

"Two  weeks." 

"Say,    buddy.    You    have    a    script 
handy?"  asked  Frank. 
I  knew  what  was  coming. 
The  assistant  director  handed  him  his 
script.    Frank    counted    off  about    20 
pages  and  then  ripped  them  out. 

"There,  pal,"  he  said.  "Now  we're  on 
schedule." 

The  pages  never  went  back  in.  It  was 
just  like  Frank.  When  he  went  on  rec- 
ord that  something  was  over,  it  was 
over.  The  writers  had  to  piece  the  story 
together  somehow.  Frank  realized  later 
he  had  cut  one  of  my  big  scenes,  so  he 
threw  the  end  of  the  picture  to  me. 

"Let  the  kid  get  in  the  way  of  the  bul- 
let," he  said  to  Sol  Siegel.  "That'll  make 
the  audience  feel  sorry  for  her,  because 
she  tried  to  save  my  life.  Might  get  her 
a  nomination  out  of  it." 

He  was  right.  I  got  my  first  Academy 

Award    nomination    for   Some   Came 

Running.  I  wondered  what  would  have 

happened  had  he  wanted  two  or  three 

martinis  that  day. 

Where    Frank   was   interested   in 

martinis,  I  was  interested  in  chewing 

gum.  I  always  chewed  it  right  up  to 

"Action."  Frank  laughed  and  was 

amused  that  I  never  had  a  place  to 

put  it.  One  day  the  director  yelled 

"Action"  and  I  took  my  gum  out 

of  my  mouth  and  stuck  it  behind 

Frank's  ear.  He  mashed  his  ear 

up  against  it  so  that  it  wouldn't 

fall.  This  became  our  game,  and 

no  one  could  figure  out  why 

Frank  usually  touched  his  ear 

before  a  take. 

The  mythology  of  the  Clan  began  with 
Some  Came  Running.  We  all  enjoyed 
working  together  so  much  that  with 
Frank's  prodding  we  couldn't  stop.  I 
did  Can-Can  with  Frank  in  1960  and  All 
in  a  Night's  Work  with  Dean  in  1961. 
When  1  worked  with  the  two  of  them 
together,  I  usually  played  a  cameo  part 
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iii  some  stupid  Mob  *  apei  S  ■  is  movie, 
and  the)  d  give  me  a  cai  01  something 
.is  ,i  saJarj  I  hal  was  hue  w  ith  me  li 
w.is  tun  and  total!)  madcap 

\\  iiL-ii  we  made  pictures  al  the  same 
nine  thai  the  <  I  in  was  appearing  in  Ve- 
gas, there  was  an  energ)  there  that  has 
nevei  been  duplicated  since,  rwo  shows 
.i  night,  seven  days  a  week,  for  three 
months .  .  ,  wink-  shooting  a  picture  No 
one  got  an)  sleep,  (named,  these  pic- 
tures were  not  award  winners  Robin 
and  the  7  Hoods,  Ocean's  Eleven,  etc. 
but  the  spontaneous  humor  on  the  stage 
and  the  set  was  unparalleled.  The  direc- 
tor never  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen or  how  a  scene  would  be  played  on 
a  given  day.  But  it  didn't  matter.  And  at 
night  the  world  came  to  Vegas  to  see 
Dean.  I  rank.  Sammy,  Joe)  Bishop.  Pe- 
ter Law  ford,  and  whenever  they  could 
inveigle  me  to  the  stage    me. 

One  night  Dean  wheeled  out  a  table 
outfitted  with  a  full  complement  o\' 
drinks.  The  audience  howled,  and  he 
was  ot'W 

"Frank,  do  you  know  how  to  make  a 
fruit  cordial'.'"  he  asked. 

"No.  Dean."  answered  Frank.  "How 
do  you  make  a  fruit  cordial"" 

Dean  took  a  beat  and  shrugged. 
"Why,"  he  said,  "be  nice  to  him!"  He 
bared  his  muscles  and  said.  "You  know 
how  1  got  these  muscles?" 

"No."  said  Frank.  "How'1" 

"By  carrying  Jerry  all  those  years." 
answered  Dean. 

Frank  was  playing  the  straight  man 
for  Dean.  They  both  knew  it.  But  some- 
times Frank  got  sick  of  never  getting 
any  laughs. 

"How  come  vou  always  get  the 
laughs  and  I  don't'.'"  he  complained  to 
Dean  one  night. 

"You're  not  funny,"  said  Dean. 

"Well,  let  me  try,"  said  Frank. 

"O.K..  pallie,"  said  Dean. 

They  went  out  on  the  stage  and  re- 
versed everything.  Dean  played  straight 
and  Frank  had  the  punch  lines.  Nobody 
laughed  at  Frank.  In  fact,  they  laughed 
al  Dean's  straight  lines.  1  rank  began  to 
understand  on  a  visceral  level  the  depth 
ol  Dean's  tuning.  No  one  could  com- 
pare, and  it  was  all  because  Dean  had 
hit  on  the  identity  o\  Dean  the  Drunkie 
lie  knew  who  he  was  with  a  drink  in 
his  hand,  winch,  b)  the  way,  went  with 
him  everywhere   I  have  seen  Dean  car- 

iv  iii!'  .i  dunk  on  the  golf  course.  His  at- 
titude is  funny  boozy,  but  the  "drink"  is 
apple  juice 

\\  hile  we  weie  filming  ill  in  a  Sight's 

\\,<ik      1    developed    a    real    crush    on 
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D        B  I  had  final  I)  i»,-(  ome  i 

■iii    to  him  i""  l  didn  I  \  now  whal  to 

■  i"  iboul  ii   s le  nigh!  aftci  worl   I 

itopped  b)  his  home  to  talk  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  going  to  I  lanne 
his  wife,  opened  the  dooi  and  ushered 
me  into  the  living  room,  where  seven 
children  who  had  just  finished  dinnei 
were  playing.  It  was  mayhem,  the  air 
thick  with  family  interplay.  I  wailed  on 
the  couch  while  Jeanne  called  Dean 
The  kids  quieted. 

He  came  downstairs,  saw  me.  walked 
over,  and  embraced  me. 

"Hi.  sweetheart."  he  said.  "Wow.  Vou 
Ciime  to  see  me.  Hey.  kids,  look  who's 
here."  The)  acknowledged  me  and  re- 
turned to  their  play.  We  sal  down  to- 
gether. I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"Well,  sweetheart."  he  said,  "how  can 
I  help  you?" 

Finally  I  spoke.  "I  just  wanted  you  to 
know  how  much  I've  enjoyed  working 
with  you.  I  think  you're  brilliant." 

Dean  held  my  hand  and  smiled. 

"1  feel  the  same  way  about  you. 
sweetheart.  You're  the  best." 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  it 
is  obvious  that  nothing  more  should  be 
said.  We  looked  at  each  other.  I  stood 
up  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  The 
kids  had  gone:  the  room  was  empty. 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,  honey."  said 
Dean. 

Oh.  boy.#I  excused  myself  as  graceful- 
l)  as  1  could  and  left.  I  felt  like  an  idiot. 
I  don't  know  to  this  day  if  he  knew 
what  was  on  my  mind.  Even  if  he  had 
known,  would  it  have  mattered?  I  think 
not.  He  would  much  rather  have 
watched  television. 

During  the  years  o\'  working  with 
Dean  and  Frank.  I  saw  the  two  of 
them  fall  in  and  out  of  love  with 
various  women.  I  wondered  how  they 
actually  conducted  themselves  m  those 
relationships.  Were  they  committed  at 
all'.'  Frank  was  in  and  out  o\  engage- 
ments, and  Dean  was  married  to 
Jeanne.  I  rank  used  to  refer  to  Jeanne 
as  the  I  -boat  commander  because  he 
saw  her  as  a  Nazi  who  controlled  Dean. 
Could  the)  see  women  as  real  beings 
with  needs  and  intelligence?  Did  the) 
ever  communicate  on  a  fulfilling  level' 
1  was  secretly  grateful  that  1  didn't  real- 
I)  see  them  as  potential  loveis  Had 
anything  like  thai  developed,  I  would 
have  been  in  real  trouble  But  more 
than  anything  else  u  fell  as  if  the)  were 
protecting  me 
Win  were  we  so  comfortable  togeth- 
er! then  backgrounds,  which  were 
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diametrically  opposed  to  mine?  Some- 
times I  was  flabbergasted  not  only  at 
what  1  witnessed  but  also  at  my  reaction 
to  it.  When  Dean  and  Frank  took  me 
places  and  our  hotel  rooms  weren't  sat- 
isfactory. Frank  would  punch  a  hole  in 
the  wall  to  make  them  satisfactory.  I 
can't  say  I  was  appalled.  It  was  like  be- 
ing in  a  violent  cartoon.  I'd  watch  the 
reactions  of  other  people.  Sometimes 
they  were  terrified.  Sometimes  they 
treated  it  as  a  joke  he  had  included 
them  in  on.  That  was  always  a  mistake. 
Nobody  was  included  with  Frank  unless 
you  had  earned  it. 

Once,  when  Frank  and  Dean  and  I 
were  watching  television  at  two  in  the 
morning,  Frank  suddenly  got  hungry  and 
called  the  manager,  demanding  that 
somebody  wake  up  and  fix  them  some- 
thing to  eat.  Bleary-eyed,  but  with  a 
smirk,  the  manager  came  bearing  sand- 
wiches and  beer  to  our  living  room, 
where  the  TV  was  blasting  out  a  rerun. 
He  threw  his  chest  out  like  a  prizefight- 


er's manager  and  gave  Frank  "attitude" 
about  the  late  hour  and  loud  noise. 
Frank  offhandedly  told  the  manager  to 
shut  up  and  get  the  hell  out.  The  man- 
ager dropped  the  tray  and  called  Frank 
a  skinny  wop.  Frank  took  a  swing  at  the 
guy,  and  it  connected.  The  guy  swung 
back.  Dean  looked  up.  "If  you're  gonna 
fight,"  he  said  impatiently,  "do  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room." 

Dean  turned  up  the  volume  of  the 
TV,  opened  a  beer,  and  ate  a  sandwich. 

"C'mon,  Sam,  let  the 
kid  go."  Giancana  smiled 
that  crooked  smile 
of  his  and  twisted  my 
arm  harder. 


"Too  much  mayo,"  he  said.  The  man- 
ager rubbed  his  jaw,  mumbled  some- 
thing about  how  crazy  they  were.,  and 
left. 

My  stomach  turned  over.  This  really 
was  crazy,  wasn't  it?  These  guys  were 
coming  from  a  place  that  was  so  beyond 
my  experience  that  I  denied  it  was  seri- 
ously sick.  Of  course,  my  proper  up- 
bringing in  Virginia  had  nurtured  in  me 
an  attraction  to  unruly,  unseemly,  rebel- 
lious behavior,  because  I  always  sensed 
that  same  repressed  rebelliousness  sim- 
mering under  my  parents'  surface.  They 
never  expressed  what  they  were  really 
feeling.  These  guys  did.  They  lived  by 
their  own  code.  Because  I  was  so  young, 
I  think  I  saw  their  actions  as  simply  an 
alternative  code  of  behavior,  not  socio- 
pathic,  and  I  guess  I  thought  they  be- 
haved this  way  only  among  themselves. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  either 
Frank  or  his  "friends"  would  really  hurt 
anybody. 

I  knew  that  The  Boys,  of  course,  had 
been  around  when  Frank  was  growing 
up  in  Hoboken.  They  must  have  repre- 
sented power  and  influence  to  him.  But 
he  was  also  a  kid  who  told  me  he  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres  in  his  head. 
The  music  sang  to  him,  he  said,  calling 
him  to  his  destiny. 

As  a  loner  with  a  strong-willed  moth- 
er in  control,  he  must  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  collective  friendship  The 
Boys  provided.  I  don't  think  I  ever  met 
Frank's  mother,  Dolly.  Whenever  peo- 
ple try  armchair  psychology  to  analyze 
Frank's  bizarre  violence,  they  mention 
Dolly.  His  closest  friends  describe  her  as 
having  been  opinionated,  emotionally  in- 
tractable, unstable,  foulmouthed,  over- 
bearing, and  seriously  unpredictable. 
Her  son  could  do  no  wrong,  she  would 
say,  and  he  would  be  "big"  no  matter 
what.  Frank  told  me  he  feared  and  emu- 
lated his  mother  simultaneously.  "She 
was  a  pisser,"  he'd  say,  "but  she  scared 
the  shit  outta  me.  Never  knew  what 
she'd  hate  that  I'd  do." 

As  I  watched  his  obsession  with  Ava 
Gardner's  unpredictable  behavior,  I 
could  see  the  similarity.  Was  he  addicted 
to  being  thrown  off-balance?  Because 
Dolly  had  bullied  him,  did  he  need  that 
from  his  mate?  The  fights  and  skirmish- 
es between  Frank  and  Ava  were  legen- 
dary. They  couldn't  live  with  or  without 
each  other.  Ava  hated  Frank's  gangster 
friends  and  wouldn't  treat  them  with  "re- 
spect." On  the  other  hand,  they  thought 
she  was  a  wacko  and  didn't  act  the  way 
a  real  wife  should  act. 

Since  Frank  clearly  preferred  the  com- 
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Like  father 


iteople  say  our  kids'  turtle- 
leck  is  the  spitting  image  of 
r  adult  turtleneck. 
But  then,  we  wouldn't  have  it 
y  other  way.  At  Lands'  End; 
see  no  reason  why  clothes 
•  kids  shouldn't  be  made  as 
tefully,  carefully  and  sturdily 
clothes  for  grown-ups. 
•k),  whore  we  carry  the  same 
m  for  young  and  old,  you'll 
d  pretty  much  the  same 
Tics,  construction  details  and 
eties  in  both. 
Wiceties?We\]  take,  for 
Simple,  the  collar  of  our  kids' 
tleneck.  It's  seamless,  just 
Ithe  collar  of  our  adult 

os.  We  figure  a  seam  in  the 
lar  can  rub  a  kid's  neck  the 
jug  way,  too. 

'Ins,  our  kids'  turtle*  has  a  bit 

xtra  Lycra    spandcx  where 

neck  connects  to  the  shoul- 

:  it  gives  a  little*  when  a  head 

iggles  through.  Just  like  our 

:1<I\  and  Mommy  version. 

A  chip  off 
the  old  block,  but... 

)f  course,  we  know  kids 
be  kids.  And.  where  there's 
ood  reason  to  treat  them 
erently,  we  do. 
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like  daughter. 


Take  our  cotton  rugby  shirt. 
The  kids'  version  is  a  midweight 
cotton  -  a  little  lighter  than  our 
adult  rugbys,  to  sit  more  lightly 
(and  comfortably)  on  little 
shoulders. 

And  the  buttons  on  our  junior 
rugbys  are  rigid  chalk.  Not  rub- 
ber buttons,  which  would  be 
harder  for  tiny  fingers  to  work 
through  a  buttonhole. 

We  do  other  things  differently, 
too.  Like  keeping  pins  out  of  all 
our  packaging  for  kids,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  make  a  point  of. 

Pint-sized  prices. 

Like  everything  at  Lands'  End, 

our  kids'  stuff  is  priced  fairly  It's 
not  always  the  cheapest— but 
always  an  extremely  good  value 
for  the  money. 

Our  kids'  turtlenecks,  for 
instance,  are  only  $10  (even  less 
if  you  buy  several). 

Shopping  for  your  kids  at  Linds' 
End  couldn't  be  easier.  Instead 
of  dragging  them  to  a  busy, 
overcrowded  mall,  just  drag  your- 
self to  a  telephone  and  call  us. 


You'll  find  a  warm,  helpful 
voice  on  the  other  end  whenever 
you  call,  day  or  night. 

Usually,  well  fill  your  order  in 
one  day,  deliver  it  almost  any- 
where just  two  business  days 
later.  And  you  can't  go  wrong, 
because  all  our  kids'  clothing  is 
unconditionally  guaranteed 

Just  like  our  grown-up  things. 
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Shirley  MacLaine  in  1962,  at  her  most  beguiling,  during  the  filming  of  lima  la  Douce. 


pany  of  The  Boys  to  a  regular  home  life, 
there  was  no  real  competition  between 
them  and  Ava.  But  Ava  satisfied  a  need 
of  Frank's  to  be  bullied  by  a  strong 
mother  figure.  Ava  made  him  grovel. 
Ava  humiliated  him.  Ava  kicked  him 
when  he  was  down.  Ava  was  unattain- 
able, she  was  beautiful  beyond  words, 
and  in  her  honey-dripping  voice  she 
mouthed  words  that  would  make  a  long- 
shoreman wince.  Ava  was  the  perfect 
combination.  And  if  she  was  unattain- 
able, how  could  she  become  boring? 

Of  course.  Ava  was  as  much  a  mys- 
tery to  herself  as  she  was  to  Frank. 
Therefore,  he  was  strung  out  on  her 


until  she  died,  even  after  she  had  be- 
come a  heavy  drinker  and  a  recluse. 

Frank  could  never  say  "I'm  sorry"  or 
admit  he  was  wrong.  And  the  fear  he 
aroused  in  others  was  sometimes  stul- 
tifying. When  he  erupted  in  a  rage,  peo- 
ple would  literally  shiver  until  they 
laughed.  For  some  reason,  I  never  felt 
afraid  of  him.  1  don't  know  why.  Per- 
haps I  too  was  afraid  to  feel  fear.  Per- 
haps 1  was  too  naive,  and  because  I  was 
never  afraid  of  him,  he  trusted  me. 

He  could  change  his  mind  on  a  so- 
cial or  political  issue  with  alarming 
speed.  For  example,  he  hated  Richard 


I  was  comfortable 
around  the  guys 
because  there  had  been 
a  decision  made  that 
I  wasn't  really  a  girl— 
I  was  a  pal. 


Nixon  with  deep  vitriol,  then  ended  up 
campaigning  for  him.  He  told  me  that 
he  thought  Ronald  Reagan  was  "a  stu- 
pid bore  who  couldn't  get  a  job  in  pic- 
tures, which  was  why  he  went  into  poli- 
tics." He  threatened  to  move  out  of 
California  if  Reagan  ever  got  elected  to 
public  office.  He  thought  Nancy  was  "a 
dumb  broad  with  fat  ankles  who 
couldn't  act."  I  heard  him  scream  and 
curse  at  the  television  set  when  they  ap- 
peared. But  when  Jesse  Unruh,  former 
Speaker  of  the  California  Assembly  and 
a  Bobby  Kennedy  loyalist,  ran  against 
Reagan  for  governor,  Frank  decided  to 
support  Reagan.  Why?  Because  Bobby 
had  been  responsible  for  his  brother 
Jack  Kennedy's  not  staying  at  Sinatra's 
home  in  Palm  Springs.  Why?  Because 
of  Sinatra's  association  with  the  Mafia. 
Frank  supported  Reagan  to  get  back  at 
Bobby. 

Frank  was  insecure  when  he  was 
around  people  he  deemed  to  be  of  a 
higher  class  than  he.  He  felt  inadequate, 
and  his  response  was  to  behave  even 
more  like  a  bum,  unless  they  took  the 
time  to  put  him  at  ease,  as  Jackie  Ken- 
nedy and  Princess  Grace  did.  He  could 
relate  to  these  women  as  a  man  with 
sex  appeal;  that  was  the  common  de- 
nominator. 

Frank  never  said  thank  you  for  a 
present. 

I  gave  him  a  cigarette  lighter  from  Ja- 
pan once.  He  adored  it.  It  was  thin  and 
fit  into  his  pocket  easily.  But  he  never 
thanked  me.  Instead  he  gave  me  a  big- 
ger and  better  gift. 

If  you  helped  him  more  than  he 
helped  you.  the  friendship  was  doomed, 
because  the  balance  he  wanted  had  been 
tipped.  He  was  the  godfather,  indisput- 
ably. He  knew  not  only  what  was  best 
for  himself  but  also  what  was  best  for 
you.  And  in  that  way  he  could  be  the 
most  extraordinary  friend.  He  was  a  hap- 
py man  when  he  was  able  to  come  to 
your  rescue. 

This  point  of  view,  this  value  system, 
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this  way  of  perceiving  himself,  was  not 
unlike  the  power  he  required  on  the 
stage. 

In  that  spotlight,  treading  the  boards 
in  his  patent-leather  party  shoes,  swing- 
ing the  microphone  around  as  he  made 
love  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  con- 
trolling not  only  the  rhythm  but  also 
the  volume  of  a  40-person  orchestra, 
and  sculpting  the  audience's  feeiings  as 
they  sat  mesmerized,  he  was  the  godfa- 
ther of  the  musical  depths  of  their  sor- 
rows, their  lonely  nights,  their  passion- 
ate silliness.  In  that  compressed  space 
and  time— two  hours  in  a  club  or  the- 
ater—no one  and  nothing  in  the  world 
was  more  important  than  that  encapsu- 
lated experience.  Nothing  could  disturb 
the  genial  perfection  he  created  for  his 
audience.  He  was  a  musical  dictator  be- 
cause he  knew  best,  not  only  for  himself 
but  also  for  them.  He  knew  what  would 
move  them  to  feel.  And  he  was  a  benev- 
olent dictator,  because  in  the  final 
analysis  he  knew  he  was  serving  them. 
This,  indeed,  created  the  only  fear  he 
knew.  Would  he  be  able  to  give  them 
what  they  expected?  Would  he  be  able 
to  put  aside  his  ego  to  please  the  moth- 
er audience,  who  came  because  they 
loved  him  and  wanted  to  be  proud  of 
him,  and  would  he  thereby  fulfill  their 
expectations? 

In  this  circumstance.  Frank's  inner 
world  of  conflict  was  eased. 

He  would  see  to  it  that  the  music 
was  mathematically  perfect,  its  har- 
monies made  in  heaven,  duplicating  the 
sounds  he  had  heard  in  his  head  since 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  aware  of  them. 
His  musicians  were  mere  mortals  who 
would  unquestionably  obey  his  unearth- 
ly commands  because  they  recognized  a 
gift  from  God  in  their  musical  father. 
His  every  gesture  and  move  would  be 
duly  accounted  for,  appreciated,  and  re- 
spected because  the  light  was  trained 
solely  on  him.  There  was  no  need  for 
him  to  command  attention,  because  the 
troops  could  see  no  one  else.  The  emo- 
tional loyalty  that  was  paramount  to 
him  was  never  in  doubt.  His  audience 
was  absolutely  and  without  reservation 
his.  He'd  never  allow  their  attention  or 
focus  to  stray.  Continual  attention  need- 
ed to  be  paid.  And  with  all  these  com- 
ponents the  audience  became  his  obedi- 
ent child  as  well  as  his  mother.  He 
knew  what  was  best  for  it.  And  he  was 
right.  He  had  led  it  into  the  spheres  of 
what  he  considered  the  divine.  The 
spheres  of  heavenly  music.  This  was  the 
only  realm  of  peace  for  him.  Without  it 
he  would  die.  Yet,  as  a  child  of  music. 


his  survival  was  his  mother  audience. 
He  desperately  needed  her  to  love  him. 
appreciate  him.  acknowledge  him.  and 
never  betray  his  trust.  So  he  would 
cajole,  manipulate,  caress,  admonish, 
scold,  and  love  her  unconditionally  un- 
til there  was  no  difference  between  him 
and  her.  He  and  she  had  become  one. 
He  became  the  mother  basking  in  the 
image  she  had  intended  for  him  all 
along.  And  in  that  he  found  peace  and  a 
sense  of  completeness. 

What  was  always  so  touching  to  me. 
knowing  and  experiencing  so  much  of 
what  Sinatra  could  be,  was  his  exit  line. 
He  meant  it  when  he'd  say,  "Thank  you 
lor  letting  me  sing  for  you." 

"Let  the  kid  get  in  the 
way  of  the  bullet," 
Frank  said  to  Sol  Siegel. 
"Might  get  her  a 
nomination  out  of  it." 


Without  their  permission,  he  would 
have  no  reason  to  live.  A  tangled  con- 
tradiction for  a  man  who  requested  per- 
mission from  no  one. 

In  later  years,  when  I  had  a  club  ca- 
reer of  my  own.  Frank  would  some- 
times wander  onto  my  stage  and  kid 
around.  He'd  bring  Dean  with  him.  In 
the  past  I  had  been  the  mascot.  Now 
the  mascot  required  respect.  I'd  look 
over  at  them  standing  in  my  spotlight, 
and  I  would  feel  ill-equipped  to  measure 
up  to  their  stagecraft.  As  the  spotlight 
shone  in  their  eyes,  I'd  once  again  ob- 
serve that  magnificent  strut  of  confi- 
dence and  the  mischief  playing  across 
their  faces.  I'd  remember  the  old  days, 
when  I  wished  I  could  be  up  there  with 
them.  How  different  it  was  from  film. 
How  carefree  and  raucous  and  un- 
planned. I  wished  I  could  be  that  way. 
Then,  when  they'd  call  me  up  from  the 
audience  and,  in  full  view  of  people, 
teach  me  comedy  tricks  or  show  me 
how  to  hold  a  pose  in  order  to  milk  a 
laugh  longer.  I  was  in  heaven.  They 
could  make  a  joke  out  of  anything. 
Once,  one  of  the  showgirls  left  her  san- 
dal in  the  piano.  Dean  found  it.  held  it 
up.  and  said.  "Oh.  I  see  Victor  Mature 
was  here."  When  I  decided  to  go  live. 
Frank  took  me  aside.  "Remember  one 
thing,  babv."  he  said.  "You  change  the 


room  by  showing  up."  Sammy  said 
"Pull  out  all  the  stops."  And  Dean  said 
"What  do  you  need  it  for?" 

Today.  Vegas  is  a  family  resort  town 
with  rides  and  circuses  and  cottor 
candy.  It  doesn't  exist  for  the  same 
reasons  anymore.  The  glamour  of  it: 
power  hierarchy  is  gone  now.  There's  nc 
danger,  therefore  no  vicarious  pleasure 
Vegas  doesn't  need  "stars"  anymore.  It 
can't  afford  "stars."  So  it  has  no  inti 
mate,  spontaneous  interaction.  Frankl 
plays  on  his  own.  Dean  doesn't  work 
anymore.  Sammy  is  gone,  and  everyone! 
else  is  very  old.  The  Boys  have  essential 
ly  moved  from  public  view,  exacting] 
their  brutal  demands  from  governments 
and  drug  runners.  Drugs  were  not  part 
of  our  world  in  those  days:  even  crime 
was  cleaner. 

The  days  of  the  celebrity  train  rides, 
when  20  big  stars  traveled  the  rails  in 
style  while  playing  gin  rummy  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  point,  are  gone.  The  can 
dlelight  dinners  at  the  Dunes,  eaten  to 
the  sound  of  30  violins  around  a  water- 
fall of  glittering  turquoise  and  peopled 
with  every  star  in  Hollywood,  are  no 
more.  The  days  of  Don  Rickles,  Louis 
Prima  and  Keely  Smith,  Ernie  Kovacs, 
and  Vic  Damone  playing  the  lounge 
with  hundreds  of  people  lined  up  at 
four  in  the  morning  are  over. 

The  Clan  tried  to  recapture  the  antics 
of  yesteryear  one  last  time  by  making 
Cannonball  Run  II  not  far  from  Vegas 
in  1983.  It  was  a  disgrace,  of  course 
Frank  worked  only  half  a  day,  and  that 
was  too  long  for  him.  He  did  one  take 
and  left.  It  looked  as  though  he  were 
never  there  at  all. 

Dean  had  deteriorated.  I  hadn't  seen 
him  in  years,  and  he  seemed  withered, 
drawn,  with  a  grayish  pallor.  I  noticed 
he  put  five  spoons  of  sugar  in  each  cup 
of  coffee.  With  my  new  sense  of  health 
awareness.  I  chided  him  for  it  and  said 
he'd  better  quit.  The  next  day  he  emp- 
tied a  five-pound  bag  of  sugar  inside  my 
trailer.  Sammy  tried  to  be  funny,  which 
wasn't  necessary.  Just  dressed  in  his  cos- 
tume he  was  hilarious  (he  was  a  priest). 
I  played  a  nun.  and  the  actress  Marilu 
Henner  said  if  she  had  known  I  would 
win  the  Oscar  soon  after  we  finished, 
she  would  have  treated  me  with  more 
respect!  As  it  worked  out.  CannonbcA 
Run  II  was  my  all-important  follow-up 
picture  to  Terms  of  Endearment.  So 
much  for  calculating  shrewd  moves  in 
my  career.  It  did  bring  me  together  with 
my  buddies  of  yesteryear. 

Dean  is  the  one  who  tugs  at  my  heart 
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the  most.  He  doesn't  go  any- 
where now.  He  lives  alone,  and 
he  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  per- 
form, though  he  could  still  fill  a 
room  in  Vegas.  Every  now  and 
then  I  see  him  eating  at  his  fa- 
vorite Italian  restaurant  in  Los 
Angeles.  Every  night  a  security 
guard  drives  him  there,  and  a 
place  setting  is  laid  opposite 
him.  He  greets  people  who  rec- 
ognize him,  but  they  never  sit 
down,  because  he  says  he's  ex- 
pecting someone.  He's  home 
most  of  the  day,  watching  televi- 
sion, and  does  what  he  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  do    nothing. 

In  19X8.  Dean  and  Frank  and 
Sammy  went  out  on  the  road  in 
the  Together  Again  tour,  a  show 
Mort  Viner  arranged  for  them. 
They  believed  they  could  re-cre- 
ate the  old  days.  Booze,  broads, 
bands,  and  badness.  But  things 
had  changed.  Dean  was  now  71. 
And  an  old  71  at  that.  Frank 
had  always  been  more  active  in 
every  way,  older  in  years  but 
younger  in  spirit. 

From  the  moment  the  tour 
began,  it  was  clear  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  energy  between  Dean 
and  Frank  would  be  a  problem. 
I  was  hearing  the  stories  from 
Mort. 

In  Oakland,  their  first  play 
date,  Frank  wanted  to  go  out  af- 
ter the  show  and  have  some  fun. 
Dean  was  tired  and  wanted 
nothing  but  to  sit  and  watch  tele- 
vision. Frank  pushed  his  chair 
over.  Dean  did  a  pratfall  and 
made  Frank  laugh,  but  Dean 
was  upset. 

They  went  on  to  play  Vancou- 
ver and  Seattle,  and  Frank  be- 
came more  insistent  that  the  old 
days  could  be  re-created.  He  be- 
gan to  make  cruel  jokes  onstage 
and  badger  Dean  unmercifully. 
Dean  couldn't  use  his  "I've  got 
a  broad  waiting  in  my  room" 
line  anymore  when  Frank  want- 
ed him  to  go  out  at  night.  He 
just  told  Frank  the  truth. 

"I  don't  want  to  go,  dago." 
he  said.  "I  just  want  to  go  to 
my  room  and  watch  TV  and  fall 
asleep." 

Frank  couldn't  take  that. 

"What're  you  doin'  this  for,  then?" 
he  yelled.  "C'mon,  get  your  ass  outta 
that  chair." 

Dean  didn't  move.   He  never  liked 


Shirley  clowning  with  Dean 

and  Tony  Curtis  at  the  Sands  in  Las  Vegas 

in  1960.  "When  the  Clan  was 

appearing  in  Vegas,  there  was  an  energy  that 

has  never  been  duplicated  since." 


being  ordered  around.  He  fell 
silent.  That  made  Frank  mad. 
He  picked  up  Dean's  plate  oi 
spaghetti  and  dumped  it  on  his 
head. 

Dean  did  a  Buster  Keaton 
and  sat  stone-still.  That  made 
Frank  laugh.  Frank  thought 
Dean  was  being  funny,  but  he 
wasn't.  Dean  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  walk  .  .  .  again. 

There  were  three  shows  in  a 
row  in  Chicago,  which  Dean 
was  willing  to  complete.  But  on 
the  last  night  Mort  arranged  for 
a  private  plane  to  take  Dean 
back  to  California,  where  he 
checked  him  into  a  hospital  to 
make  it  look  good.  Dean  needed 
some  rest  anyway. 

Dean  and  Frank  had  come  to 
the  end  of  their  road,  just  as 
Dean  and  Jerry  had.  Frank  called 
to  inquire  how  Dean  was  doing, 
but  Dean  never  took  the  calls. 

Dean  left  our  entertainment 
industry  in  much  the  same  way 
as  he  had  come  in:  quiet,  stoic, 
resolved  to  be  left  alone,  essen- 
tially uninvolved  with  the  pas- 
sions of  life  and  work.  He  was  a 
menefreghista,  the  definition  of 
which  is  one  who  simply  didn't 
give  a  fuck,  and  because  of  that 
he  was  happy  now.  I  miss  him 
more  than  I  can  say. 

Frank  couldn't  bear  to  ob- 
serve Dean's  deterioration.  But 
the  more  he  pursued  Dean,  the 
more  Dean  retreated.  Frank 
went  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  knew  in  his  heart  that  if  he 
let  go  for  a  moment  he'd  die. 
He  still  needed  to  be  appreciat- 
ed, adored,  and  acknowledged. 

In  1992.  when  Frank  was  77, 
he  called  and  asked  me  to  go 
out  on  the  road  with  him. 
We'd  play  stadiums.  I  said, 
"Great,  let's  call  it  The  Team  of 
the  Ancients.'"  Together  we 
would  be  135  years  old.  He 
laughed,  thank  God. 

We  never  rehearsed.  It  was 
just  like  the  old  days.  We  met 
and  reminisced  and  drank  and 
joked,  but  we  never  rehearsed 
what  we  were  going  to  do  together.  Our 
medley  had  been  written  and  recorded 
so  that  we  could  learn  it  from  a  tape 
recorder.  But  it  didn't  matter.  The  tour 
wasn't  about  professional  good  work.  It 
was   about    recapturing   the   old   days. 
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Frank  Sinatra  and  Ava  Gardner  in  New  York  in  1951,  at  the  start  of  their  bumpy 
five-year  marriage.  "They  couldn't  live  with  or  without  each  other." 


"We're  gonna  tear  up  the  joint,  baby," 
Frank  said  to  me  as  he  ushered  me 
around  the  sunken  eurved  bar  at  his 
home  in  Malibu.  "So  cool  it.  These  big 
joints  are  just  like  Vegas,  no  different. 
It'll  be  a  ring-ding  time."  I  hadn't  heard 
dialogue  like  that  in  20  years. 

He  sent  me  flowers  when  we  played 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  sudden- 
ly I  was  out  there  on  a  postage-stamp 
stage  in  a  cavernous  stadium.  I  had  never 
performed  in  front  of  15,000  people  be- 
fore. I  was  petrified.  When  1  walked  on, 
I  looked  around  and  immediately  felt  my- 
self wanting  to  fill  the  space  all  around 
me.  The  sound  of  the  audience  was  thun- 
derous. I  could  hardly  hear  the  orchestra. 
There  was  a  lag  between  the  orchestra  pit 
and  me.  I  had  been  used  to  a  band  of 
eight  musicians.  Now  I  was  working  with 
40.  I  finished  my  opening  number,  and 
the  people  went  crazy.  Why  are  they  act- 
ing like  this?  I  wondered.  I  told  a  joke  to 
find  out  if  they  could  even  hear  my 
words  distinctly.  They  could.  They 
laughed.  And  when  it  was  over,  they  gave 
me  a  standing  ovation.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  thrills  of  my  life. 

I  took  a  few  bows  and  ran  to  Frank's 
dressing  room,  somewhere  near  the 
shower  stalls  for  the  ballplayers. 

"Great,  baby!"  he  said.  "Didja  like  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said  breathlessly. 

"See,  it's  no  different  than  a  small 
room.  You  killed  the  people.  I  could 
hear  it.  We  got  a  great  combination 
here.  We're  gonna  tear  up  New  York 
when  we  get  there." 

So  it  went.  The  people  loved  me  be- 
cause I  was  with  Frank.  Just  his  pres- 


ence gave  them  a  kind  of  confidend' 
that  the  past  not  only  was  not  dead  y|:< 
but  could  perhaps  segue  into  the  futufl 
Somehow  he  made  the  young  people,  a* 
whom  there  were  thousands,  understan 
their  parents  better.  He  was  a  bridgj 
across  decades. 

We    toured    for    a    few    months    i 
Frank's  private  plane,  one  huge  indocl 
stadium  after  the  other.  Frank  could  g 
right  from  the  airplane  to  the  stage. 
needed  some  warm-up  time.  And  whejf 
the  show  was  over,  if  I  wasn't  in  thn 
limo,    he'd   leave   without    me.    Franl 
loved  to  finish  the  show,  then  leave  tow«| 
like  a  modern-day  Roman  warrior. 

He  insisted  on  a  police  escort  (even 
at  four  in  the  morning  on  empty  streets 
with  flashing  lights  and  cops  on  motor] 
cycles  leading  the  way.  We  looked  like  i\ 
moving,  real-life  Nintendo  game.  Sirenj 
wailed,  horns  honked,  and  if  a  lona; 
driver  who  had  worked  the  graveyard 
shift  happened  to  be  traveling  home  oil 
the  freeway,  the  cops  practically  put  him 
in  custody  until  Frank  left  town.  Thq 
tab  for  such  extravagant  waste  boggled 
my  Scottish-Irish  brain,  to  say  nothing; 
of  the  expense  of  the  extra  limos  that 
were  on  standby  just  in  case  we  inherit- 
ed some  friends  who  might  "wanna  eat 
somethin'  after  da  show." 

The  eating  itself  was  out  of  an  old 
Coppola  film- almost  always  Italian  and 
usually  at  a  place  outside  of  town,  con- 
veniently located  for  those  running  from 
the  authorities.  From  the  outside  these 
restaurants  looked  identityless.  Once  in- 
side, however,  we  were  greeted  by  a  set 
of  bouncers  with  cauliflower  ears  and 
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big  heads.  They  would  escort  us  to  a 
long  table  laden  with  sumptuous  an- 
tipasli  and  $1,500  bottles  of  wine.  Usu- 
ally there  was  a  gangster  or  former  buss 
waiting  to  eat  with  us.  He  would  stand. 
Frank  would  introduce  us.  I  would  get 
the  once-over,  and  then  he  would  in\  ite 
us  to  sit  and  partake  of  his  spread. 

Giancana  was  long  gone,  of  course, 
but  the  other  regional  bosses  were  still 
in  place.  I  felt  safe  to  regard  them  with 
an  amused  scrutiny.  Why  so  many  of 
them  had  hooded  eyelids  is  a  matter  for 
the  professors  of  •'consciousness-creat- 
ing physicality."  They  looked  out  at  life 
from  under  those  eyelids  like  paranoid 
survivors.  Nothing  escaped  them.  No 
move,  no  untoward  laughter,  no  half- 
empty  plate,  and  no  gesture  of  discom- 
fort. They  were  psychological  masters  of 
summing  up  the  environment. 

At  the  outset  of  dinner,  Frank  was  usu- 
ally rather  deferential  to  The  Boys.  But  as 
dinner  progressed  and  Frank  had  finished 
his  second  martini  and  was  about  to 
break  open  one  of  the  wine  treasures,  the 
mood  changed.  He*d  hold  the  bottle,  re- 
gard the  year  on  the  label,  look  around 
the  table  at  The  Boys,  and  say  something 
like  "What  the  fuck  is  this?" 

The  Boys  would  blink  and  stiffen,  and 


then  they'd  answer  him.  That  was  the 
moment  when  Frank  knew  he  had  con- 
trol. They  answered  him.  He  had  psyched 
out  too  man)  audiences  to  be  perturbed 
by  the 'potential  disapproval  of  a  couple 
of  hoods.  He  needed  to  prove  who  was 
the  real  Boss. 

The  answer  to  his  question  wasn't  what 
was  important.  The  fact  that  they  didn't 
call  him  on  his  rudeness  was.  And  thai 
hurdle  having  been  jumped,  Frank  would 
proceed  to  drive  The  Boys  into  the 
ground  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  be- 
tween eating  their  food  and  bad-mouthing 
their  wine.  Frank  would  systematically  in- 
sult them:  their  work,  their  clothes,  their 
big  noses,  their  lack  of  education,  and  ul- 
timately the  fact  that  they  were  serving 
him  "too  much  fucking  food.  Get  it  the 
hell  off  the  table,  for  Christ's  sake."  He'd 
say,  "Bring  me  a  sambuca  with  three  cof- 
fee beans."'  The  food  would  be  whisked 
away,  and  Frank  would  light  up  an  old- 
time  Camel  cigarette.  He  used  a  cigarette 
lighter  I  recognized  from  years  before.  It 
was  thin  and  fit  in  his  pocket  without  pro 
truding.  It  was  the  lighter  I  had  given 
him.  He  didn't  remember. 

Waiters,  mailre  d's.  and  The  Boys 
hovered  in  anticipatory  anxiety  as  to 
what  Frank  might  wish  next.  It  was  nev- 


er the  same.  Sometimes  he'd  eat  dessert, 
and  sometimes  he'd  just  drink.  Once,  he 
threw  a  salmon  souffle  on  the  floor. 
The  point  of  tension,  however,  was  most 
deeply  felt  by  his  manager,  Eliot  Weis- 
maii,  who  knew  that  there  was  the  rest 
of  the  night  to  contend  with.  Whatever 
place  we  went  to  after  dinner  would 
have  to  include  a  piano  player  and  a  bar. 
Eliot's  problem  was  figuring  out  where 
that  might  be.  Where  would  the  Old 
Man  (that's  what  everyone  affectionately 
called  him)  want  to  go?  Would  he  want 
to  go  somewhere  in  this  town  or  get  on 
his  plane  and  find  a  piano  bar  in  the 
next  town?  Frank  knew  piano  bars  that 
no  one  else  knew.  Eliot  understood  the 
consequences  of  not  being  prepared.  Pi- 
ano players  and  good-time  bartenders 
were  lined  up  in  every  region,  close  to 
where  Frank  would  be.  because  one 
thing  was  for  sure:  the  Old  Man  would 
not  go  to  bed  until  five  in  the  morning, 
regardless  of  the  city  he  was  in. 

Frank's  state  of  mind,  what  he  ate, 
how  long  he  slept,  whom  he  talked  to, 
how  much  he  drank,  and  whether  or  not 
he  was  in  a  good  mood  were  the  subject 
of  concern  and  conversation  among 
everyone  who  worked  around  him. 

They  had  (Continued  on  page   183) 
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•lego  has  the  refreshing  change 
of  pace  you  jieed.  Whether  it's  n^xed, 
intimate  moments  together. 
Exciting  water  sports  6n  70  miles 
of  beautiful  beaches.  Or  our  great 
v'lhuseums,  restaurants,  theaters 
and  shopping.  San  Diego.  "     ' 
It's  more  than  a  change jOf^scenery. 

Call  (800)  573r7^3Yext.  365 
today  fri>'your  free  Visitors  Guide. 
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No  Rules." 


Michael  Glasser 


SoftJeans™  by  Democracy.  A  totally  new  experience  in  clothing,  created  by  Michael  Glasser. 
Democracy  looks,  fits  and  feels  like  no  clothing  you've  ever  known.  Democracj  with  TENCEL® 

blends  fashion  with  the  world's  newest,  natural,  luxury  fiber.  Experience  TENCEL  blended  denims, 
cottons  and  linens  that  are  soft,  effortless  and  sensual. 
Democracy  —  new  jeans,  no  rules. 


TENCEL" 


Democrac»4 

Grown  in  America 


Tt'iHvl "  i-.  the  registered  trademark  of  Courtaulds  Fibres  Ltd.  for  lyocell,  CF0001. 


Neiman  Marcus    •   Saks  Fifth   [venue    •    Vordstrom    •    Dayton  Hudson 

Rebel 

Brentwood,  Encino,  Newport  Beach 


THE  FIRST 
WEARABLE  TREATMENT 

TO  RESTORE  AND  RESTYLE 

9  Botanicals 

ACTUALLY  IMPROVES 

THE  QUALITY  OF  YOUR  HAIR 

feels  better  t/jan  t/ie 
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SEBAST 


Quolily  hoii  and  beauty  tare  products  ore  proudly  mode  in  ihe  U  S  A  and  sold  only  m  S« 
Collective  Solons.  Call  1-800-829-7322.  ©1994  Sebastian  International  Inc.  All  rights  • 


What's  in  Store 


Aavemsement 

A  Kiss  To  Remember 

Mow  to  give  a  kiss  guaranteed  to 
leave  a  lasting  impression?  Use 
BreathAsure,  the  all-natural  capsule 
guaranteed  to  give  you  clean  breath. 
BreathAsure  is  a  unique  blend  of  sunflower 
and  parsley  seed  oils  that  works  with  your 
digestive  system  to  tackle  even  the  spiciest 
foods.  Just  swallow  2-3  tiny,  powerful 
capsules  with  liquid  whenever  you  need 
clean  breath — and  one  kiss -just  won't  be 
enough!  So,  eat  whatever  you  like,  whenev- 
er you  want  to.  As  long  as  you  use 
BreathAsure,  you  can  kiss  with  confidence. 
Credit  card  orders  call  1-800-872-0330. 
Or  send  check/m.o  to  BreathAsure, 
Dept.  621,  18034  Ventura  Blvd.,  Encino, 
CA  91316.  Only  $19.95  for  4  packs  (200 
capsules)  plus  $3  s/h.  CA  residents  add 
$1.65  tax.  30-day  money  back  guarantee. 
In  Canada,  call  1-800-668-8968. 

WalkFit  Provides  a  Superior  Total  Body  Workout 

Nordic  Track's  WalkFit®  exerciser,  an  uncommonly  smooth  nonmotonzed  treadmill,  provides  a  low-impact, 
full-intensity  workout  that's  easy  on  the  legs,  hips  and  back.  In  addition,  it  has  adjustable  resistance  arm 
poles  to  condition  the  upper  body,  where  65%  of  the  body's  muscles  are  located.  As  a  result,  WalkFit 
delivers  a  superior  total-body  workout  with  more  health  and  fitness  benefits  compared  to  ordinary 
treadmills.  Distinguished  by  a  solid-metal  frame  with  handsome  wood  accents  and  ergonomically  designed 
steel-reinforced  arm  poles,  WalkFit  comes  with  30-day  in-home  trial  and  two-year  limited  warranty 


Troubled  by  Frizzy  Hair? 


Ouidad  has  been  named  by  Vogue  one  of  the  top  stylists  in 
America  and  the  one  best  at  caring  for  frizzy  hair.  She  works 
wonders  in  the  quiet  confines  of  her  NYC  brownstone  pent- 
house salon;  which  also  offers  luxurious  facials,  manicures, 
pedicures  and  waxing.  Ouidads  Deep  Treatment  conditioner,  a 
lotion  for  fnzzy  hair  (seen  on  Sally  Jessy  Raphael),  has  been 
featured  by  beauty  editors  in  Allure,  Elle,  T&C,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  and  dozens  of  others,  making  the  salon  a  haven  for 
those  with  frizzy,  curly  hair.  The  Deep  Treatment  can  be 
ordered  by  mail.  For  a  free  brochure,  call  (800)  677-HAIR  or 
write/visit  the  salon  at  846  Seventh  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10019. 
2  oz.  bottle,  $22.50  ppd. 


Fit  and  Firm 


You're  confident  about  your  body  —  yoi 
worked  hard  to  get  into  shape.  But  to  ra 
look  fit  you  need  the  kind  of  sleek, 
looking  skin  you  get  from  Fii  &  Firm  B| 
Firming  &r  Moisturizing  Gel.  This  md 
action  body  treatment  not  only  reduces! 
spongy  appearance  of  cellulite,  it  also  cond 
conditioning  ingredients  to  firm,  moistul 
and  nourish  all  of  your  skin — all  at  onca 
vitamin-enriched,  non-greasy  gel,  it  lea 
your  skin   looking   toned,   tightened 
glowing  with  health.  At   finer  pharmad 
salons  and  fitness  centers.  For  one  near ; 
or  credit  card  orders,  call  1-800-842-D 
Or,  send  $10.50  for  a  4  oz.  tube,  $18  foil 
8  oz.  pump  to  Passepartout,  Inc.,  Box  ll 
Dept.  F2,  Glenville,  CT  06831. 


Time  Together:  The  Perfect  Spa  Vacation 


Make  a  beautiful  getaway.. into  complete  luxury.  Green  Valley  Spa  in  southern  Utah  offer 
uniquely  de-stressing  combination  of  exercise  and  total  relaxation.  Morning  hikes  in  nearby  Zil 
national  park  and  other  red  rock  canyons,  aerobics,  weight  training  plus  tennis  taught 
professionals  from  Vic  Braden's  Tennis  College  are  a  great  way  to  warm  up  for  an  afternoon  | 
senous  pampenng.  Included  in  a  7-day  stay  along  with  private  bedroom  and  bath:  three  priv 
aromatic  water  treatments,  three  full"body  massages,  a  facial  and  upper  body  massage,  a  pedicil 
and  reflexology  treatment.  Total  price  of  $2350  includes  all  meals,  tax  and  gratuities. 
reservations  call  1-800-237-1068. 

IflKt  N0lc..,good  grooming  from  head  to  toe  starts  with  haircare  products  from  Sebastii 
Rembrandt  tooth  gel  and  Barefoot  foot  scrub  from  Freeman.  Dress  the  satisfying  results 
essential  undergarments  from  Lily  of  France  and  Joe  Boxer,  and  stylish  fashions  from  Bis 
Bisou...and  since  we  all  look  better  after  a  good  rest,  a  stay  at  a  Sandals  resort  is  in  order 
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Sandals  Antigua,  in  ultra  all'inclusive  resort, 
has  perfet  red  in  aire  idy  flawless  setting  with 

.111  uii|i  n.ill.lol  level  d  luxury'   WlnircryM.il 

.clear  waters  are  edged  by  .1  powdery  white 
Band  beach  and  quaint  (  aribbean  1 1  ittages 
arc  framed  by  stately  palms.  Indulge  in 
■eachffoni   honeymoon  suites  and 

rondovals  (suites-in-the-round)  with  a 
private  concierge  who  will  cater  to  your     MJ 
every  whim.  Engage  in  every  land  and 
water  sport  such  as  water  skiing,  scuba 
diving  and  an  impressive  fitness  center. 
Rendezvous  ro  St.  Lucia  as  part  of  our  "Island 
Hopping"  program*.  Savor  five  gourmet 
restaurants  from  around  the  world.  And  be 
pampered  by  a  staff  who  will  redefine  your 
idea  of  hospitality.  Experience  the  world's 
most  romantic  resort  and  allow  yourself 

r^  to  be  spoiled  on  the  unspoiled. 
For  more  information 
call  your  favorite 
travel  agent  or 
1-800-SANDALS. 
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If  you'd  like  to  receive  more  information  about  Sandals... 
Mail  coupon  to  Sandals:  61 50  S.W  76  Street  Miami,  FL  33143 
Nome 


State 
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LUXURY  RESORTS  mWjPL 
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The  Ultimate  Decollete  and  Push  Uc! 


UNDERWEAR  FOR  AMERICA. 


JOE  BOXER 


Uvailable  tor  Men,  Women,  Kid.s  and  Home  nationwide.  Contact  Joe  Boxer  in  underwear  cyberspace!  Internet:  joeboxerfNjboxcr.com 
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It's  A 
Whirlpool  For 


Tiny  oxygen  bubbles  released  from  Rembrandt 
Peroxide  Brushing  Gel  refresh  your  mouth  and  leave 
your  teeth  feeling  cleaner  and  your  gums  invigorated 
much  like  a  soothing  dip  in  the  whirlpool. 

The  foaming  action 
in  Rembrandt  Peroxide 
Brushing  Gel  reaches 
spaces  at  the  gumline 
and  between  the  teeth. 
Rembrandt's  tiny  bub- 
bles even  attack  plaque 
and    debris    in    areas 


where  a  toothbrush  or  floss  may  not  be 
able  to  reach.  And  its  peroxide  formula 
fights  bacteria  that  cause  bad  breath. 
Rembrandt  is  safe  to  use  every  day 
before,  during  or  after  brushing  or  floss- 
ing. Plus  it  contains  fluoride! 

So,  if  you  want  to  give  your  mouth 
a  refreshing  and  relaxing  brushing  expe- 
rience -  like  a  soothing  dip  in  a 
whirlpool  -  let  Rembrandt  Peroxide 
Brushing  Gel  freshen  your  breath  and 
improve  your  oral  hygiene. 


Call  1-800-548-3663  for  a  store  near  you. 


REMBRANDT 


The  New  Standard  in  Oral  Care 
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Unparalleled 
Malik  Yoba 
Unanticipated  - 
Tiananmen  Square 

Unwavering  - 
Winston  Churchill 
Unequaled  - 
Shakespeare 
Unexpected  - 
Woodstock 

Unbridled  - 
Hurricane  Andrew 

Unsettling  - 
Poe's  "The  Raven" 

Unorthodox  - 
Lenny  Bruce's  Comedy 

Unyielding  - 
Sherlock  Holmes 
Unmistakable  - 
Ellesse 
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"Cool  Runnings"  and  Fox  TV's  hot 
new  police  drama,  "NY  Undercover", 
ives  a  great  performance  when  he's  "on 
stage".  But  what  Malik  gives  off  camera  is 
ist  as  impressive.  Since  1989,  he's  been  a 
major  force  behind  the  CityKids  Foundation, 
an  organization  that  helps  children  from 
all  backgrounds  by  inspiring  them  and 
boosting  their  self-confidence.  At 
Ellesse  we  salute  all  the  success- 
es of  Malik  Yoba,  both  big  and 
small.  On  a  professional  and 
on  a  personal  level,  he's 
Unafraid  to  give  all  he's 
got.     Unconditionally. 
And  that  makes  him 
"Unlike  the  Rest." 
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Unbounded  - 
Liv  Tyler 
Unforgettable  - 
By  Nat  King  Cole 
Unfathomable  - 
Einstein's  Theory 
Unbeatable  - 
Secretariat 
Untimely  - 

John  Lennon's  Death 
Unpredictable  - 
Hitchcock's  "Psycho" 
Unexplained  - 
Stonehenge 
Unforeseen  - 
End  of  the  Cold  War 
Unprecedented  - 
Brown  vs.  Bd.  of  Education 
Uncommon  - 
Ellesse 
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By  the  time  her  peers  were  working  at  their  first  job,  Liv  Tyler  was 
already  conquering  her  second  career.  After  a  brief,  but  highly 
successful  stint  as  a  cover  girl,  Liv  went  on  to  star  in  three 
movies  and  a  hot  new  music  video.  Not  bad  |uqv 
acting  professional.  Incredible  when  yoi 
she's  only  17.  We  congratulate  Liv  on  all 
done.  And  we're  looking  forward  with  antici- 
pation to  all  we  know  she'll  accomplish. 
.  Liv  Tyler  is  an  actress  with 
Uncommon  talent.  A  beauty 
with  Unbounded  energy. 
And  that  makes  her 
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Uncompromising  - 
Sebastian  Junger 
Unsolved  - 
Jimmy  Hoffa 
Unknown  - 
Black  Holes 
Unchained  - 

Melody 
Unsurpassed  - 
"Casablanca" 
Unconventional  - 
Warhol's  Soup  Cans 
Undeniable  - 

Muhammad  Mi's  Left 
Unearthly  - 
Andromeda  Galaxy 
Uncertain  - 
San  Andreas  Fault 
Unequaled  - 
Ellesse 
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Sebastian  Jungei 


jo  mm  on 


eople  run  from  danger, 
alist  and  writer,  Sebastian 
Junger,  heads  toward  it.  Whether 
he's  investigating  and  describing  the 
worst  storm  of  the  century  or  actually 
on  the  front  lines  in  war  torn  Bosnia, 
"er's  style  is  all  substance.  So,  at 
sse,  we  tip  our  journalistic  hats  to 
Sebastian  Junger.  With  Uncommon  talent  and 
an  Unorthodox  approach,   he's  Unafraid  to 
chronicle  the  Uncharted  and  the  Unknown.  And 
that  makes  Sebastian  "Unlike  the  Rest." 


irted  and  the  Unknown.  And 
in  "Unlike  the  Rest." 
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"The  rewards  for  breaking 
the  rules  can  sometimes  be 
greater   t 
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{Continued  from  page  174)  reconciled 
with  Ins  demons,  and  his  musical  genius 
commanded  their  respect.  To  me,  hav- 
ing witnessed  so  much  of  his  self-abu- 
sive history,  it  was  amazing  he  was  still 
■trie  to  perform.  He  still  preferred  Ins 
Dld-time  tuxedo  for  night  shows  (for 
matinees  he  wore  his  "Sunday-school 
suit").  He  pranced  around  in  his  black 
■atent-leather  "party  heels"  with  the 
grosgrain  bows,  and  by  the  end  of  ever) 
performance  he  was  wringing  wet. 

I  nergy-wise,  Frank  outdistanced  every- 
body, including  me.  I  could  understand 
that  his  destiny  was  to  be  a  legend  that 
lasted  long  after  his  time.  But  the  source 
of  his  energy  was  unfathomable.  I  don't 
think  it  comes  simply  from  drive,  or  am- 
bition, or  the  pulsating  fear  of  being  left 
behind.  Nor  is  it  only  the  need  to  be 
recogni/ed  and  adored.  All  of  the  above 
are  true  but  rather  irrelevant.  It  has 
more  to  do  with  remaining  a  perpetual 
performing  child  who  wants  to  please 
the  mother  audience. 

t  was  my  birthday  when  we  were  in 
New  Orleans.    Frank   had   been   ap- 
prised of  this  and  gave  me  a  birthday 
dinner.   My  daughter,  Sachi,  her  hus- 
band, Frank.  Bobby  Harling  (who  wrote 


Steel  Magnolias  and  the  screenplay  !<>i 
Evening  Star,  the  sequel  to  Terms  "I  In 
dearment),    Mori,   and   several   others 

were  visiting, 

We  all  met  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel. 
My  conductor,  Jack  French,  came 
along.  Frank  had  worked  with  him 
years  before-  I  he  two  of  them  Stood  at 
the  bar  nursing  drinks  and  chewing  the 
fat  about  music,  two  artists  who  com- 
municated in  half-sentences  about  a 
subject  that  needed  no  words  at  all. 

When  we  went  in  to  dinner,  Frank 
handed  me  a  present.  It  was  an  exqui- 
site gold  clock.  He  thanked  me  for 
all  the  years  of  our  friendship  and 
for  always  telling  him  the  truth  as  I 
saw  it. 

We  sat  down,  and  he  drew  me  a 
clown  on  my  napkin.  He  said  it  re- 
minded him  of  me.  Then  he  sang 
"Happy  Birthday"  to  me.  It  was  worth 
being  a  year  older  just  to  hear  Sinatra 
sing  "Happy  Birthday."  He  directed 
that  the  wine  bottles  be  opened.  Some- 
one leaned  over  and  said  each  bottle 
cost  $1,500.  When  the  Mob  spent  that 
much  money  on  wine  to  impress 
Frank,  it  was  so  much  easier  for  me  to 
accept  than  when  Frank  did  the  same 
thine  for  me. 


When  we  pla  .■  id  lai  I  onville  I  lori 
da,  we  landed  20  minutes  before  the 

show     He   was   line   with   th.it     I    was  a 

basket  case.   He  was  particular!) 

th.it  night,  iii  an  eas)  mood  and  having 

fun  with  the  crowd,  so  I  decided  to  con- 
Ironl  him  about  the  medley  we  were 
supposed  to  do  together. 

Frank,  above  all,  does  not  want  to 
embarrass  other  performers  on  the  stage 
because  he  sometimes  can't  remember 
his  lyrics  Our  medley  was  made  up  of 
songs  he  and  I  both  knew.  Still.  I  would 
probably  have  to  jump  in,  just  to  keep  it 
going.  That  was  O.K.  with  me.  But 
Frank  was  worried  for  me.  He  didn't 
know  how  I'd  react  to  his  memory  loss. 
He  doesn't  like  being  anxious  and  afraid 
of  anything  different.  Up  until  now  he 
had  refused  to  try  our  medley  before  we 
opened  in  New  York.  So.  during  the 
sound  check.  I  said.  "Do  you  like  my 
new  dress?" 

"Sure,  baby."  he  answered.  "Do  you 
want  to  make  35  cents?" 

I  let  that  one  go. 

"So,  Frank,"  I  said.  "It  takes  a  lot  for 
me  to  get  into  this  dress,  corset-wise.  So 
I'm  going  to  put  it  on.  and  after  you  sing 
"My  Way'  I'm  going  to  walk  out  onstage 
and  we're  going  to  do  our  medley." 


Raging  at  bull. 
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Dennis  Miller  takes  a  no-holds-barred  look  at  the  world. 
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He  looked  at  me  funny.  "You  are?" 
he  asked. 

"Yep,"  I  answered.  "So  be  ready." 

He  shrugged  that  Italian  shrug  that 
could  mean  O.K.  or  could  mean  you're 
dead.  The  fact  that  we'd  never  had  a  re- 
hearsal was  something  Frank  didn't  re- 
member. 

1  finished  my  part  of  the  show.  He 
came  on.  I  changed  into  my  sexy  chan- 
teuse  dress  with  the  corset,  and  when  he 
finished  "My  Way,"  I  wandered  onto 
the  stage.  Frank  had  forgotten  our  con- 
versation, of  course,  but  he  did  hear  the 
audience  go  wild  when  they  saw  us  to- 
gether. He  couldn't  remember  my  last 
name,  so  there  was  no  point  in  introduc- 
ing me.  I  pointed  to  the  monitors,  and 
Frank  junior,  leading  the  orchestra,  be- 
gan the  first  number. 

The  monitors  had  spelled  out  who  was 
to  sing  what,  but  Frank  couldn't  read 
them.  He  was  going 
to  have  to  fly  by  the 
seat  of  his  pants. 
Well,  he  did.  With 
every  great  perform- 
er, rising  to  the  occa- 
sion is  an  occupation- 
al challenge  usually 
met,  and  this  was  no 
exception.  I  had  learned 
enough  from  him  and 
Dean  over  the  years 
to  understand  that  I 
would  have  to  find  an 
attitude  to  play  with 
him  when  we  worked 
together.  Dean  was  his 
sidekick  drunk,  Sammy 
had  been  his  step-and- 
fetch-it  talented  friend, 
Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie  Gorme  had 
been  his  singing  buddies  who  led  him 
around  while  they  kidded  each  other, 
Liza  Minnelli  had  related  to  him  as  Un- 
cle Frank,  and  now  it  was  my  turn. 

Up  until  then  he  had  not  worked 
with  his  sexual  energy  relating  to  any  of 
his  partners.  Perhaps  I  could  work  with 
that.  People  probably  thought  we  had 
had  an  affair  anyway.  But  I  still  needed 
to  find  an  attitude.  I  found  it  with  the 
first  song.  When  he  began  to  sing  "You 
make  me  feel  so  young,"  I  just  stared  at 
him.  And  when  he  sang  "And  even 
when  I'm  old  and  gray,"  I  said,  "You 
are  old  and  gray."  The  audience  loved 
that,  because  I  was  stating  what  they 
were  thinking.  Frank  laughed,  thank 
goodness.  I  had  found  my  attitude. 
When  I  saw  him  laugh  at  my  making 
fun  of  him,  I  knew  I  was  home  free.  Be- 
cause of  my  own  tenure  in  the  business. 


I  had  earned  the  right  to  give  back  at 
him,  from  a  female  point  of  view,  what 
he  had  been  dishing  out  all  these  years. 
And  he  was  great  about  it.  In  fact,  he 
had  a  really  good  time.  I  put  suggestive 
moves  on  him,  and  he  said  he'd  tell  Bar- 
bara. I  said  she'd  never  minded  before. 
He  said,  "Yeah,  but  now  I'd  probably 

One  thing  was  for  sure: 
the  Old  Man  would 
not  go  to  bed  until  five  in 
the  morning,  regardless 
of  the  city  he  was  in. 


Frank  Sinatra  and  Shirley  MacLaine — 135 

years  old  together — at  Radio  City  Music  Hall 

in  New  York  during  their  1992  tour. 

"It'll  be  a  ring-ding  time,"  he  told  her. 


do  it  and  forget  that  I  had."  We  hardly 
finished  a  song,  because  the  byplay  be- 
came what  our  little  time  together  was 
about.  He  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about,  and  from  then  on  we  did 
our  medley  together  never  knowing  what 
would  happen. 

I  took  to  purposely  standing  in  front 
of  his  monitors  so  that  he  couldn't  read 
his  lyrics.  He'd  just  laugh  and  berate 
me.  I'd  tell  jokes  while  he  was  singing 
so  that  he'd  get  mixed  up.  Once,  Frank 
junior  began  a  number  and  Frank  se- 
nior decided  he  wasn't  ready.  He  re- 
fused to  begin.  Frank  junior  kept  go- 
ing. Frank  senior  said,  "Wait  a  minute, 
who  the  fuck  told  you  to  start?"  (It's 
considered  bad  form  to  use  that  word 


on  the  stage,  but  with  Frank  there  was 
no  form.)  Frank  junior  played  rigfal 
ahead.  I  looked  at  the  monitors.  The 
operator  didn't  know  whether  to  follow 
the  orchestra  or  follow  the  Old  Man. 
Frank  wouldn't  sing.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "Why  does  he  keep  playing?" 
I  said,  "I  don't  know.  He's  your  son." 

Frank  junior  kept  right  on  with  the 
orchestra.  "So  what  do  you  want  to  do, 
Frank?"  I  asked,  the  song  half  over. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Frank.  "What 
do  you  think?"  It  had  now  become  a 
sketch  instead  of  a  medley. 

"Well,"  I  said.  "I  guess  I  could  do  it, 
but  you  know  I  can't  sing  that  good. 
You  could  do  it,  but  you'll  have  to  talk 
to  this  monitor  guy,  because  without 
him  you'll  just  get  lost  again.  Or  you 
could  go  speak  to  your  son  and  we 
could  start  all  over." 

Frank  just  looked  at 
me.  Then  he  said,  "The 
hell  with  it.  I'm  going  to 
the  races."  And  he  walked 
off  the  stage.  It  was  like 
that.  Energy  to  be  really 
bad  and  energy  to  be 
soaringly  good. 

Traveling  back  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  his  plane  after 
our  last  stadium  show,  I 
watched  him.  Frank 
didn't  want  to  sleep.  It 
was  late  at  nfght.  He 
went  to  the  back  of  the 
plane  and  quietly  re- 
trieved the  snack  food 
from  the  galley.  He  got 
down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  and  surreptitiously 
stuffed  everyone's  shoes  with  popcorn, 
peanuts,  jelly  beans,  gumdrops,  crack- 
ers, and  nuts. 

The  image  of  Sinatra  on  his  hands 
and  knees  stuffing  gumdrops  into  peo- 
ple's shoes  seems  to  be  the  true  Sinatra 
to  me.  This  was  the  man-child  that 
moved  me. 

Since  Frank  was  an  artist  of  music,  I 
saw  him  as  an  artist  of  life,  a  tortured 
artistic  searcher.  He  often  spoke  to  me 
of  the  musical  sounds  he  had  heard  in 
his  head  since  his  childhood.  He  trust- 
ed these  sounds,  which  he  speculated 
were  perhaps  from  another  dimension. 
He  felt  the  music  was  a  power  from  a 
source  he  didn't  understand. 

I  always  felt  that  behind  his  shrewd, 
sometimes  manic  eyes  was  the  deep 
recognition  that  the  truth  was  more  than 
he  had  yet  seen,  and  his  sometime  abuse 
of  power  was  an  important  struggle  to 
find  and  understand  it.  D 
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If  you 
savor  growth 
and  security, 
we  give  you  an  edge. 

The  Principal  Edge.® 

A  diverse  assortment,  rolled  into  one. 

Whatever  the  flavor  of  your  personal  financial 
strategy,  the  diverse,  global  companies  of 
The  Principal  Financial  Group  have  just  the 
assortment  you  want. 

A  complete  package  of 
annuities.  Our  new  tax-deferred 
variable  annuity  is  one  example. 
Choose  from  ten  different  investment 
options,  plus  a  fixed-rate  account.  And 
there  are  flexible  withdrawal  options  as 
well  as  a  death  benefit  feature. 

Stock  brokerage  and  a  variety  of 

mutual  funds.  The  Princor family  of  mutual 

funds  provides  customers  with  flexible  investment 

options  and  convenient  account  access.  With  recent 

acquisitions,  Principal  Financial  Securities  now  has  over 

600  Investment  Consultants  in  63  offices  throughout  15  states. 

Wrap  up  an  edge  on  your  future.  With  over  $48  billion  in 
assets  under  management,  The  Principal  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
strongest  financial  services  organizations,  serving  8.4  million  people. 
The  Principal.  Your  edge  on  the  future.  Call  1-800-986-EDGE  (3343). 


Financial 
Group 

e  and  Health  Insurance  •  401(k)  •  Home  Mortgages  •  Mutual  Funds  •  HMO/PPO 

Stock  Brokerage  •  Annuities 

)95  Principal  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Des  Moines,  IA  50392  0150      Products  and  services  ottered  through  Principal  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company  (The  Principal)  and  its  subsidiaries  Mutual  funds 
itnbuted  through  Princor  Financial  Services  Corporation,  a  registered  broker  dealer  (prospectus  available  upon  request)  Stock  brokerage  through  Principal  Financial  Securities.  Inc  (not  available  in  all  states) 
Managed  health  care  through  Principal  Health  Care.  Inc  (not  available  In  all  states)  Home  mortgages  available  through  Principal  Residential  Mortgages  (not  available  in  all  stales) 
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he  name's  Janssen.  Famke 
Janssen.  And  in  Goldeneye, 
the  latest  007  adventure  (this 
one  starring  Pierce  Brosnan), 
she's  a  sumptuous  foil  for 
Bond.  James  Bond.  "I  play  an 
ex-Soviet  fighter  pilot,  a  sort 
of  killing  machine,"  explains  the  Dutch- 
born  actress.  She  began-surprise-as  a 
model,  but  enrolled  at  Columbia  to  de- 
fect from  that  and  the  dubious  horror  of 
$10,000-a-day  shools.  Now  she's  the 
latest  in  a  long,  distinguished  line  of 
Bond  gids.  But  is  her  part  in  ihis  fall's 


tion,  in  the  007  tradition?  "It's  a  danger 
in  any  kind  of  movie/'  she  says.  "But 
I've  always  been  a  fan  of  the  Bond 
films.  Jhey're  fun-it's  not  really  about 
realism."  -mich^Ei  MUStCr*'' 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  AMY  WALLACE 


School  for  sandals:  Karma  and  culture  draw 
Hollywood  to  the  free-spirited  Crossroads  School 


Ul  own  an  alley,  next  to  a  sheet-metal  factory  just 
off  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway,  is  a  place  so  ex- 
clusive that  some  of  Hollywood's  most  powerful 
players  are  turned  away  at  the  door.  It's  not  a 
nightclub,  but  a  prep  school:  the  Crossroads 
School  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  23-year-old  experiment  in 
nontraditional  learning  that— despite  its  grungy  locale— draws 
celebrities  like  moths  to  a  spotlight. 

"We  look  like  an  urban-renewal  poster  child,"  admits 
headmaster  Roger  Weaver,  describing  the  hodgepodge  of 
renovated  factory  buildings  that  house  Crossroads'  $12,400- 
a-year  middle  and  upper  schools,  grades  6  through  12.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  says,  "we  have  turned  down,  for  basic  reasons 
of  admissions  standards,  some  of  the  biggest  names  around." 
Dust  in  Hoffman's  son  fared  better,  as  did  the  children  of 
Goldie  Hawn,  Maximilian  Schell,  director  Lawrence  Kasdan, 
and  Ted  Danson.  And  that's  just  for  starters.  Over  the  years. 
Crossroads  has  taught  the  progeny  of  Streep,  Streisand. 
Sheen  -  even  the  older  children  of  O.  J.  Simpson  (and,  for  a 
time,  the  son  of  Simpson's  lawyer  Robert  Shapiro). 

But  Crossroads,  which  also  has  an  elementary  school,  is 
known  as  much  for  its  unusual  approach  to  education  as 
it  is  for  its  famous  names.  Besides  being  academically  rig- 


orous, the  school  requires  its  students  to  participate  in  com- 
munity service  and  the  arts.  No  one  graduates  without  tak- 
ing kayaking,  rock  climbing,  or  two  other  excursions  into 
the  great  outdoors.  One  day  a  year,  classes  are  dispensed 
with  to  allow  students  to  discuss  "global  issues"  such  as 
racism  or  nuclear  power.  Athletic  programs  include  yoga 
and  the  martial  arts.  And  to  cap  it  all  off,  students  com- 
plete a  "Mysteries"  class— an  exercise  in  self-expression  that 
culminates  in  a  five-day  retreat  involving  chanting  and  ac- 
tivities based  on  Native  American  sweat-lodge  rituals.  "To 
this  day,  anytime  Crossroads  people  get  together  they  can 
say  these  chants,"  says  one  26-year-old  alumnus.  "You  did 
them  over  and  over." 

According  to  Weaver,  it's  all  part  of  the  Crossroads 
ethos:  to  build  self-esteem  along  with  G.PA.'s.  He's  heard 
the  whispers  about  "fringy,  over-the-top"  programs,  but  is 
unapolog'etic:-"We  give  kids  a  lot  of  permission  to  be  who 
they  are."  And  the  kids  take  advantage  of  it.  During  a  re- 
cent lunch  period,  the  lack  of  a  dress  code  was  apparent  in 
the  tie-dyed  T-shirts,  overalls,  and  fatigues.  One  pink-haired 
12-year-old  wore  a  pair  of  gossamer  wings,  "because  I'm 
different,"  she  explained.  Out  in  the  alley,  where  kids 
gathered  around  a  gourmet-lunch  (Continued  on  page  192) 
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(Continued  from  page  190)  truck  that  serves  empanadas  and 
meatless  burgers  (there  is  no  school  cafeteria),  one  student 
observed  that,  for  all  its  downscale  fashion,  Crossroads  is 
no  stranger  to  conspicuous  consumption.  "You  can  tell  the 
teachers'  cars  from  the  kids',"  he  said.  "The  teachers  have 
beat-up  Volvos.  The  kids  have  Beemer  convertibles."  At 
other  schools,  pranksters  may  put  thumbtacks  on  chairs. 
At  Crossroads,  they  steal  one  another's  vanity  plates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  rich  and  famous  to  go  to  Cross- 
roads. The  school  prides  itself  on  its  diversity— rough- 
ly a  quarter  of  the  students  are  minorities— and  this 
year's  financial-aid  budget  is  $1.7  million.  But  the 
support  of  wealthy  families  is  essential  to  its  survival, 
which  has  at  times  proved  troublesome  in  this  tight- 
fisted  town.  Dr.  Jake  Jacobusse,  a  former  director  of  the 
upper  school,  explains,  "So  much  of  the  money  in  L.A.  is 
new  money,  there's  no  tradition  for  philanthropy."  Big 
names  bring  other  complications  as  well.  Like  how  do 
you  tell  somebody  with  a  shelf  full  of  Oscars  that  he  or  she 
needs  to  spend  more  time  parenting?  "The  big-star  types 
are  not  used  to  people  telling  them  they're  blowing  it,"  says 
Weaver.  "But  sometimes  that's  what  they  need  to  hear." 

The  school,  lauded  as  exemplary  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  is  not  without  critics.  One  parent  says  that  for 
all  its  creative  programming  Crossroads'  so-called  student- 
centered  focus  fails  to  teach  important  lessons.  "The  kids 
lose  out  on  the  experience  of  having  to  deal  with  things  that 
don't  always  suit  them,"  worries  this  mother.  "Everyone's 
bending  over  backwards  to  please  them." 

But  the  school  must  be  doing  something  right.  Its  or- 
chestra is  nationally  recognized  and  its  choir  world-class. 
Nearly  100  percent  of  the  students  go  on  to  college,  many 
to  the  Ivy  League.  And  the  waiting  list  for  admission  is  leg- 
endary, no  matter  who  you  are.  "There's  the  assumption 
that  if  you're  an  industry  superstar  you're  going  to  get  in 
to  Crossroads,"  Weaver  says  wryly.  "We  try  not  to  hold  it 
against  them." 


Classes  break:  For  some  students,  BM  W's  and  Alfas  await. 


Briefly,  George  Huang 


Age  and  Provenance:  27;  Berkeley,  California. 

Current  Occupation:  First-time  Hollywood  filmmaker, 
whose  Swimming  with  Sharks  is  the  tale  of  a  studio 
executive  and  his  beleaguered  assistant. 

Previous  Occupation:  Five  years  as  a  beleaguered 
assistant  to  studio  executives— including  Barry 
Josephson,  now  president  of  worldwide  production 
at  Columbia  Pictures. 

Worst  Thing  About  Old  Occupation:  The  high  risk  of 
having  objects  thrown  at  you.  "I  have  a  lot  of  friends 
who  had  to  take  cover  on  a  daily  basis." 

Worst  Thing  About  New  Occupation:  "Making  a  movie 
was  a  lot  more  miserable  than  I  ever  anticipated." 
On  day  one  of  shooting,  someone  forgot  to  buy  film; 
day  two,  the  transportation  chief  was  run  over  by 
one  of  his  own  trucks;  day  three,  the  art  truck  caught 
on  fire;  day  four,  the  big  L.A.  earthquake  hit. 

What  Could  Possibly  Be  More  Hair-Raising  than 
Filmmaking?  Working  as  an  assistant  at  Columbia  and 
getting  caught  up  in  the  eye  of  the  Heidi  Fleiss  media 
storm.  "Tom  Brokaw  even  called  me  at  home.  I  said, 
'Whoa!  Time!'" 

How  He  Got  His  Break  in  Showbiz:  "The  dish  columns 
started  writing  about  the  script,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  it  started  generating  heat." 

How  He  Thinks  Show  Business  May  Try  to  Break  Him: 

"Everyone  assumes  the  film  is  about  Barry  Josephson 
or  Joel  Silver,  but  it's  not  an  attack  on  any  one 
person.  I've  never  had  anything  thrown  at  me  in  my 
life.  I  hope  it  stays  that  way."  — jan  breslauer 
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The  book 
ofMatthen 
The  actor  si 
in  How  to  I 
Succeed 
in  Business  I 
Without 
Really  Tryiil 


Matthew  Broderick  returns  to  Broadway  in  his  first  musical 


r 

•■  rom  his  Broadway  days  as  Neil  Simon  s  male  in- 
genue through  his  starring  roles  in  such  movies  as 
WarGames,  The  Freshman,  and  the  almost  perfect 
Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off,  Matthew  Broderick  es- 
tablished himself  as  America's  kid  brother,  full  of 
smirks  and  mischief,  but  eminently  lovable.  So  who 
better  to  take  a  revival  of  How  to  Succeed  in  Business  With- 
out Realty  Trying,  the  1962  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Frank 
Loesser  musical,  to  Broadway?  "What  Matthew  does  he 
does  better  than  anybody,"  says  Broderick's  girlfriend, 
actress  Sarah  Jessica  Parker.  (She  is  referring  to  his  act- 
ing.) "It's  hard  to  make  someone  who's  a  bulldozer  seem 
charming,"  she  explains.  The  bulldozer  in  question  is 


Mend's  Horizons 


J.  Pierrepont  Finch— the  role  made  famous  by  Robert  Morse. 
How  to  Succeed  marks  Broderick's  first  stage  work  in  more 
than  seven  years,  as  well  as  his  first  musical  effort  ever.  "I 
didn't  want  to  die  never  having  tried  one,"  says  the  grizzled 
33-year-old  veteran.  Meanwhile,  he  is  wrapping  up  produc- 
tion on  Infinity,  an  independent  film  of  which  he  is  both  star 
and  director.  Written  by  Broderick's  mother,  Patricia,  it's  a 
love  story  based  on  the  marriage  of  the  late  physicist  Richard 
Feynman  and  his  first  wife,  Arlene.  Was  it  difficult  working 
with  his  mother?  "I've  always  discussed  everything  with  her," 
Broderick  says.  Parker  insists  it's  no  act:  "If  Matthew  ran  one 
of  those  shell  games  on  the  street,  and  you  lost  40  bucks  at 
it,  you'd  walk  away  laughing."  —kirk  j.  rudell 
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Hulk  Ilmis  Shi  Hm 


racing  the  pedigrees  <>l 


Mull 


vwood  homes 


i\  a  little-known  bit  o\'  Hollywood  lore:  Whoopi 

Goldberg  and  David  Niven  slept  under  the  same  roof. 
So  did  Bette  Davis  and  Jodie  Foster;  Clark  Gable  and 
Michael  Milken.  But  it's  not  what  you  think.  Goldberg 
bought  the  Niven  house  in  1993-10  years  after  David 
died  Foster  took  over  Bette's  apartment  only  last  year, 
and  Milken  moved  into  Gable's  Encino  home  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  after  the  estate  had  been  subdivided.  "It's 


actually  rare  for  celebrity  homes  to  have  star  pedigrees." 
according  to  Bruce  Nelson.  L.A.'s  uncontested  real-estate 
agent  to  the  stars  "And  it  does  nothing  for  the  price."  In 
fact.  Hollywood  aristos  often  prefer  to  ra/e  historic  buildings 
and  erect  their  own  monuments  to  domesticity.  Here,  how- 
ever, are  a  few  Lotusland  piles  that  have  survived  the  ages 
and  been  passed  down  from  luminary  to  luminary. 

MATTH1  W    hRWl  ER 


THEN  I0W 


David  Niven 

Bette  Da\is 

Nancy  Sinatra 

Rock  Hudson 

Clark  Gable 

Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr. 

Fanny  Brice 

Jack  Warner 

Dean  Martin 

Ingrid  Bergman 

Betty  Grable 

Humphrey  Bogart 

Mary  Tyler  Moore 

Jules  Stein 

Gilbert  Rowland 

William  Powell 

Neil  Simon 


Whoopi  Goldberg 
Jodie  Foster 
Elizabeth  Taylor 
John  Landis 
Michael  Milken 
Steven  Spielberg 
Alan  Ladd  Jr. 
David  Geffen 
Tom  Jones 
Allan  Carr 
Frank  Price 
Ray  Stark 
Peter  Guber 
Rupert  Murdoch 
Bob  Daly 

Albert  "Cubby"  Broccoli 
Robert  Redford 


A  rustic  1940  Cliff  May  affair  in  Breittnood. 


Bugs)  Siegel, 

who  a  >tit 

tbacked  up  at 
(  astiUo 
del  I  ago. 


Madonna  has 

the  deed  to 
Castill 
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True  Lies 


A  day's  worth  of  Hollywood  insincerity 


ACT  ONE:  "Good  morning."  "It's  good  to  see  you."  "We  want  to  be  in  business  with  you. "  "We  brought  you  the  idea  first." 
"We're  not  shopping  it  all  over  town."  "Jodie  Foster  is  attached  to  direct."  "But  we're  open  to  your  ideas. "  "I  promise 
I  won't  send  it  out  for  coverage. "  "I'm  late  for  a  meeting  at  the  studio."  "You  were  first  on  my  list  to  call  this  morning." 
"I  read  the  script  last  night"  "We  love  his  work."  "We're  not  buying  pitches."  "You  can't  lose  money  on  a  $9  million  picture." 
"We  love  it,  but  we  have  something  just  like  it  in  development."  "We  won't  get  into  a  bidding  war."  "I  hate  to  do 
this."  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  back  to  you  sooner.  "I  loved  it,  but  I  couldn't  push  it  through  the  committee."  "You're 
not  on  the  speakerphone."  "There's  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  script. "  "I'll  reconsider  it."  "I  don't  make  threats."  "I  have  to 
know  by  4:30."  "Good  to  talk  to  you."  "Gotta  run.  I'm  late  for  lunch. "  "Me  too." 

ACT  TWO:  "Sorry  I'm  late."  "1  don't  care  where  we  sit. "  "He  looks  great."  "She  looks  terrific."  "This  is  just  between  us." 
"I'd  never  violate  a  confidence."  "So  I  told  Ovitz  ..."  "You  had  no  choice."  "It  was  a  smart  thing  to  do."  "It  won't  af- 
fect the  way  I  feel  about  you."  "We're  both  going  to  be  in  this  business  a  long  time. "  "So  let's  get  down  to  real  business." 
"We  don't  make  deals.  We  make  movies."  "I  brought  the  project  in."  "I  found  the  writer."  "I  gave  the  director  his 
first  job. "  "We  can  definitely  do  it  for  $15  million."  "I  want  to  make  small,  personal  films."  "He  won't  read  the  script 
without  a  firm  offer."  "I  can 't  lower  my  price"  "I  don't  know  why  my  agent  said  that."  "I  swear,  she's  cleaned  up  her  act." 
"I  always  get  final  cut."  "I  always  bring  my  pictures  in  on  time  and  on  budget. "  "We  definitely  want  to  make  the  film." 
"We're  not  talking  to  anyone  else."  "Everybody  at  the  studio  is  behind  it."  "It's  a  definite  green  light."  "It's  going  to  be  a 
wide  release  at  Christmas."  "Word  of  mouth  is  great."  "The  distributors  are  excited. "  "It's  tracking  brilliantly."  "I  take  no  joy 
from  anybody  else's  failures."  "Everything's  great  at  the  studio."  "I  just  signed  a  new  contract. "  "I'm  happy  to  send 
you  a  check.  I  believe  in  the  cause."  "Lefs  do  this  again,  soon."  "Gotta  run.  I'm  late  for  a  meeting  at  the  studio."  "Me  too." 
"I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  see  us."  "It's  my  pleasure.  I'm  happy  to  meet  with  you.  "  "\  loved  your  last  picture." 
"It  all  begins  with  the  word."  "She  was  my  first  choice  for  the  role. "  "We  never  considered  anyone  else."  "It's  a  two-week 
rewrite. "  "It's  just  a  dialogue  polish."  "I  just  have  a  few  notes  on  the  script."  "It's  a  second-act  problem."  "We  tried  it 
that  way,  but  it  didn't  work. "  "It's  an  easy  fix."  "It's  nonnegotiable."  "We've  always  treated  you  fairly."  "It  kills  me  to 
say  this."  "The  door  is  always  open."  "It's  a  relationship  business. "  "You  were  at  the  top  of  my  call  sheet."  "They're 
only  two  days  over  schedule."  "We'll  make  up  the  time  in  the  last  week."  "You  can't  tell  anything  from  dailies."  "I  told 
them  to  cut  the  scene,  but  she  wouldn't  listen."  "I  never  liked  the  script  in  the  first  place. "  "Kids  will  like  it."  "It's  not  my 
fault. "  "It's  nothing  personal."  "I  hate  to  do  this."  "I  think  it  would  be  best  for  all  parties  concerned."  "We  can  settle  it 
like  gentlemen. "  "The  press  release  is  already  at  the  printer."  "We  had  creative  differences."  "The  departure  was  ami- 
cable." "We  respect  his  talent."  "I  was  burnt  out  as  an  executive.  "  "I've  always  wanted  to  get  back  to  my  first  love— mak- 
ing movies."  "There  are  no  plans  to  name  a  successor."  "Gotta  run.  I'm  late  for  dinner. "  "Me  too." 

ACT  THREE:  "Sorry  I'm  late."  "I  canceled  two  other  dinners  to  see  you. "  "Friendship  is  what's  important."  "I  never  drink 

at  dinner. "  "I'm  looking  forward  to  new  challenges."  "We  should  get  in  business  together."  "I'm  sure  you'll  land  on 

.      your  feet."  "I'm  going  to  have  more  time  to  see  the  kids."  "She  doesn't  care  about  status."  "All  three  networks  are  dy- 

*S  \  «— -  ing  to  work  with  you. "  "I'm  just  glad  the  nightmare  is  over."  "There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  owe  me  favors." 

've  always  wanted  to  write  a  script."  "I  figure  I  can  get  2. 5  mil  for  the  house. "  "It  was  built 

for  one  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  mistresses."  "I'm  planning  to  have  the  first  picture  in  production  by 

summer."  "Trust  me."  "Of  course,  the  future  of  the  business  is  in  multimedia."  "I've  just  got  to 

talk  to  him  for  one  second."  "I'll  be  right  back. "  "I  don't  mind."  "Hey,  great  to  see  you." 

"Sorry  about  what  happened."  "Call  me.  We'll  have  lunch. "  "Sorry  that  took  so  long."  "I 

love  this  business. "  "It's  late."  "Gotta  run."  "See  you  soon."  "Take  care. "  "I'll  call  you 

tomorrow."  "Have  a  good  night."  "Got  a  whole  stack  of  scripts  on  the  night  table  I 

have  to  read  by  the  morning. "  "Me  too."  -BRUCE  feirstein 
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Supporting  Stars 

Who  really  runs 
Hollywood? 


o 

^^  (i  you  want  to  be  a  movie  star,  and  you  think  all 
^^  you'll  need  is  an  agent,  a  publicist,  and  an  in  at 
_  ^B  Eclipse?  Oh,  you  neophyte.  Get  a  dog.  Then 
B  H  get  a  mobile  groomer  to  clip  its  nails,  and  a  ca- 
^^W  nine  shrink  to  solve  its  problems.  Then  have 
someone  screen  your  calls,  and  another  wash  your  hair. 
What  separates  the  supernovas  from  the  black  holes  in 
this  town  is  the  people  they  hire  to  simplify  their  lives. 
Here  are  some  of  Hollywood's  great  supporting  players: 

Name:  Malibu  Mobile  Auto 
Detail;  Steven  Carey,  owner. 

Clientele:  Tom  Hanks.  Sylvester 
Stallone.  Woody  Harrelson, 
Bruce  and  Demi,  Pierce  Brosnan. 

Price:  $145  for  monthly 
maintenance  program. 

Doctrine:  "I  feel  a  car  should  be 
washed  every  week  or  dirt  and 
fallout  will  penetrate  the  paint." 

Technique:  Hand-wash;  apply 
wax  from  Brazilian  palm  trees  to 
exterior;  clean  dashboard  and 
air  vents  of  interior  with  Q-Tips. 

Most  Car-Sawy  Client:  Char- 

ie  Sheen. 

Relationship  with  Clients: 

"We  definitely  have  a  personal 
relationship  with  some  of  them." 

Name:  Doggie  Style  Mobile 
Grooming;  Judy  Johannsson. 
owner. 

Clientele:  Candice  Bergen.  Kirk 
Douglas,  Connie  Sellecca  and 
John  Tesh,  Paul  Stanley  of  Kiss. 

Price:  Begins  at  $40  for  basic 
grooming. 

Doctrine:  "It's  just  mc  and  the 


The  men 
nfP.RX.: 
Gregg  Mirandt 
Ron  Ortega, 
Robert  Lusk. 
and  Dalejaquel 


dog    no  phone,  no  distraction." 

Technique:  Wash/scrub,  blow- 
dry,  brush,  and  finish,  "like 
they're  wearing  a  nice  tight  suit." 

Relationship  with  Clients: 

"I  have  a  very  personal 
relationship  with  them." 

Name:  Pacific  Business 
eXchange  (P.B.X.)  Answering 
Service;  Dale  Jaques.  manager. 

Clientele:  Steven  Spielberg. 
Harrison  Ford.  Sherry  Lansing, 
Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 

Price:  S90  per  month. 

Doctrine:  "We're  all  gay— we 
have  a  certain  gene  for  talking 
on  the  phone." 

Technique:  Answer  phone,  take 
message. 

Claim  to  Fame:  The  L.A.P.D. 

had  P.B.X.  operators  record 
kidnappers'  demands  during  the 
1979  abduction  of  a  Revlon  heir. 

Sweetest  Client:  Amy  Irving. 

Interest  in   Showbiz: 
Operators  sometimes  "are 
excited"  when  they  speak  to 
celebrities. 

Relationship  with  Clients: 

"Professional,  but  on  a  personal 
level." 

Name:  DOGMA;  Shelby  Mario, 
animal  behavioral  specialist. 

Clientele:  Barbra  Streisand, 
Kevin  Costner,  Jack  Lemmon, 
Moon  and  Dweezil  Zappa. 

Price:  Private  session,  $150  for 
first  VA  hours,  then  $90  an  hour. 

Doctrine:  "I  teach  the  owners  to 
see  things  from  their  dog's  point 
of  view." 

Technique:  "Motivational. 
rather  than  militaristic  force." 

Best-Behaved  Canines:  Laura 
Dern's  Labrador  mix,  Buddy 
Love;  Bridget  Fonda's  German 
shepherd,  Buckethead. 

Interest  in   Showbiz:   Has 

turned  down  two  offers  for  her 


own  dog-training  TV  show  while 
she  waits  for  "the  perfect  deal." 

Relationship  with  Clients: 

"I  feel  I  forge  a  personal  bond 
with  the  animals." 

Name:  Art  Luna,  bant  coiffeur. 

Clientele:  Anjelica  Huston. 
Melanie  Griffith.  Lauren  Hutton. 

Price:  $125  for  cut;  $150  to 
$300  for  highlights. 

Doctrine:  "Hair  is  like  a  canvas." 

Technique:  "I  don't  want  my 
haircuts  to  enter  a  room;  I  want 
my  clients  to  enter  a  room  and 
get  compliments." 

Most  Desired  Client:  "I  would 
love  to  get  my  hands  in  Hillary 
Clinton's  hair -it's  too  light  and 
makes  her  skin  look  blotchy." 

Relationship  with  Clients: 

"I  have  to  like  my  clients  or  I 
can't  work  with  them." 

Name:  Chuck  s  Parking  Service; 
Chuck  Pick,  owner. 

Clientele:  "I  don't  know  a 
celebrity  we  haven't  parked  for, 
although  I'm  not  sure  I  ever 
parked  for  John  Wayne." 

Price:  $20  per  hour  with  a 
four-hour  minimum;  one  atten- 
dant per  25  guests. 

Doctrine:  "We  are  a  luxury,  the 
caviar  on  the  baked  potato." 

Technique:  "My  parkers  should 
look  good  and  smile.  Anyone 
can  eventually  get  a  car  into  a 
parking  space." 

Claim  to  Fame:  Has  parked 
for  every  L'.S.  president  from 
J.F.K.  to  Clinton. 

Interest  in  Showbiz:  "Sandy 
Gall  in  should  have  given  me  the 
part  of  the  valet  parker  in  his 
version  of  Father  of  the  Bride.  I 
would  have  been  perfect." 

Relationship  with  Clients: 
"I've  grown  up  with  most  of  my 
clients  and  have  close,  personal 
relationships  with  some  of 
them."  susan  kitthnplan 


Photographs  bv  TERRY  DOYLE 
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For  those  with  a  palate  for  the  finer  things  in  lite,  we  suggest  you  sample  our  latest  vintage  f  In- 1995  Miata  M  Edition 


ill  savor  its  smooth,  rich  finish.  Deep.  Complex.  Mysterious  We  call  ir  Merlot  Mica.  i|  You're  sure  to  enjoy  the  distinctive 
uquct  of  its  unique  leather-trimmed  interior'  Tastefully  matched  with  a  tan  convertible  top.  And  perfectly  accompanied  by  subtle 
sophistication  like  15"  BBS'  wheels,  a  leather  NARDI*  shift  knob  and  extra  deep,  luxurious  carpeting.  ^  Furthermore,  this  rare 
>duction,  available  only  during  '95,  is  a  rull-bodied  blend  of  all  the  standard  ingredients.  Air  conditioning,  anti-lock  brakes,  dual  air 
j$  and  a  warranty  that  covers  you  for  up  to  50,000  miles."  S$  So  open  up  our  Merlot  today  and  begin  celebrating  for  years  to  come. 


'  vNjt*  cji>  ! 


t's  spring  and  the  budding  Bardots  are  bustin'  out  all  over. 
Thoroughly  modern  MILI  AVITAL  was  slinging  soup  in  a 
Manhattan  cafe  when  she  was  spotted,  Hollywood-hey- 
day-style, by  an  agent.  An  Israeli  TV  and  film  star  before 
this  Sabra  said  "Shalom"  to  home,  Avital  landed  the  fe- 
male lead  in  Stargate  as  a  result  of  her  restaurant  en- 
counter. Then  she  went  on  to  a  role— alongside  Johnny  Depp 
and  Robert  Mitchum-in  Jim  Jarmusch's  Dead  Man.  Even  in 
shekels,  that's  what  you  call  a  good  tip. 

WENDY  BENSON  has  had  recurring  roles  on  such  TV  series 
as  Beverly  Hills,  902/0  and  I'll  Fly  Away,  but  she  makes  her  film  de- 
but in  Louis  D'Esposito's  upcoming  Opposite  Corners,  as  the  girl- 
friend of  a  boxer  with  a  Mafia  dad.  Barbet  Schroeder's  recent  Kiss 


of  Death  wasn't  for  KATHRYN  ERBE.  She  just  stars  in  it.  A  member 
of  the  Chicago-based  Steppenwolf  Theatre  Company— in  whose 
staging  of  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  she  graced  the  Great  White  Way— 
Erbe  hangs  her  hat  in  New  York  with  her  husband,  Steppenwolf  co- 
founder  Terry  Kinney.  SUSAN  TRAYLOR  may  not  have  married 
into  the  theater,  but  she's  got  the  pedigree.  The  daughter  of  Actors 
Studio  alums  Reggy  Feury  and  William  Traylor— who  helmed  L.A.'s 
Lee  Strasberg  Institute  in  the  70s— she's  in  Gus  Van  Sant's  To  Die 
For,  and  will  soon  be  spotted  in  Clive  Barker's  Lord  of  Illusions. 
ALISON  ELLIOTT  has  worked  with  some  touchy  topics  before, 
and  she  continues  to  build  on  that  track  record  with  Steven  Soder- 
bergh's  Tfie  Underneath  and  the  HBO  movie  McMartin.  Ah,  April 
really  is  the  cruelest  month  after  all.  — J.B. 
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Frangelico  Translated  directly  from  the  Italian. 


anities 


Hot  Type 


Befuddled  by  ganja  and  the  appearance  of  his  wild- 
man  editor,  Grady  Tripp,  a  struggling  novelist  and 
professor  at  a  small-town  college,  proceeds  to  fur- 
ther estrange  his  wife,  murder  his  lover's  dog,  and 
wrestle  with  his  magnum  opus,  Wonder  Bows,  not 
coincidentally  the  title  of  wonder  boy  MICHAEL 
CHABON'S  hilarious  second  novel,  out  this  month 
from  Villard.  An  absolute  natural  for  the  silver 
screen.  Speaking  of  Tinseltown,  director  SIDNEY 
LUMET  chats  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  cinema  in  Making 
Movies  (Knopf).  The  late  British  director  MICHAEL  POWELL 
shoots  from  the  hip  about  the  likes  of  Welles  and  Kurosawa 
in  Million  Dollar  Movie  (Random  House).  Fifty  years  of  pho- 
tos from  the  Magnum  archives  explore  a  galaxy  of  Holly- 
wood   stars    in    Magnum    Cinema    (Phaidon).    SUSAN 

BERNARD'S  series  "Ber- 
nard of  Hollywood's 
Pin  -ups"  — Blondes!, 
Brunettes!  and  Redheads! 
(Warner)— showcases 
her  photog  father's 
cheesecake  art.  And 
TIM  STREET-PORTER'S 
picture  book  The  Los 
Angeles  House  (Crown) 
provides  a  realtor's  view 
over  the  high  security 
fences. 

Also     this     month: 
LUCY   KAVALER'S  his- 


Bruiw  Bernard 
photographs  of 
Ann  Miller  and 
Marilyn  Monroe,  circa 
1950;  a  1930s  Addison 
Mizner  house  near 
Santa  Barbara  from  The 
Los  Angeles  House 


torical  bodice  ripper  He- 
roes &  Lovers  (Dutton) 
straddles  the  turn-of-the- 
century  suffrage  move- 
ment and  the  golden  age 
of  polar  exploration.  STAN- 
LEY POTTINGER  delivers  a 
chilling  medical  thriller. 
The  Fourth  Procedure  (Bal- 
lantine).  In  MARK  HELPRIN'S  Memoir 
from  Ant  proof  Case  (Harcourt  Brace),  an 
aging  expat  living  in  Brazil  pens  his 
memoirs.  An  American  photojournalist 
finds  love  in  PICO  IYER'S  Cuba  and  the 
Night  (Knopf).  Siblings  cling  to  each 
other  as  their  nuclear  family  implodes  J 
in  KIRSTY  GUNN'S  seductively  beauti- 
ful first  novel,  Rain  (Atlantic  Monthly).  In  Harry 
&  Teddy  (Random  House),  THOMAS  GRIFFITH  charts  the 
bond  between  Time  founder  Henry  Luce  and  reporter 
Theodore  H.  White.  ALLEN  GINSBERG'S  Journals  Mid- 
Fifties  (HarperCollins)  traverses  the  formative  years  of  the 
granddaddy-o  of  Beat  poetry.  EDWARD  TIVNAN  argues 
muddled  issues  such  as  abortion  and  euthanasia  in  The 
Moral  Imagination  (Simon  &  Schuster).  In  The  Invention  of 
Heterosexuality  (Dutton),  historian  JONATHAN  NED  KATZ 
challenges  the  status  quo.  And,  finally,  showers  of  praise 
for  ROBERT  J.  HUTCHINSON'S  The  Book  of  Vices  (Riv- 
erhead  Books),  a  wicked  sally  through  a  collection  of  clas- 
sic immoral  tales.  Long  live  sloth!        — elissa  schappell 


Richard  J.  Rierdan, 

mayor  of  Los  Angeles:  Rivers  in  the  Desert: 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  William 

Mulholland.  by  Margaret  Leslie  Davis 

(HarperCollins).  "I  recommend 

no  single  book,  bat  all  booh. " 


Tritia  Toyota,  K.CBS  reporter: 

Speed  Tribes:  Days  and  Nights  with  Japan's  Next 

Generation,  by  Karl  Taro  Creenfeld 

(HarperCollins).  "This  illustrates  that  despite  the 

best  efforts  of  the  press  modern  Japanese 

cultural  systems  are  not  monolithic." 
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Richard  Tyler,  clothing  designer: 

Gardens  of  Florence,  by  Mary  Jane  Pool 
(Rizzoli).  "I  don 7  have  enough  time 

to  travel,  but  when  I  pick  up  this  book  I  can 
wander  in  the  gardens  of  Tuscany " 
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THE  BEST  PART 

OF  LOVE 

IS  LOSING  ALL  SENSE 

OF  REALITY. 


J  HE  STORY  OF  A  MAN 
THOUGHT  HE  WAS  THE  GREATEST  LOVER  IN  THE  WORLD 
AND  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  TRIED  TO  CURE  HIM  OF  IT. 


Coming  Soon 


* 


Thoroughly  Modem  Angle 


A  Dickinson  tale 


s  Feathers  in  the  1959  film  Rio  Bravo,  Angie 
Dickinson  tickled  more  than  a  few  male  fancies: 
she's  even  said  to  have  wowed  'em  at  the  White 
House  in  the  1960s.  Now,  a  full  generation  lat- 
er, GEORGE  WAYNE  discovers  that  Hollywood's 
most  beloved  moll  is  still  salacious  at  63. 


A 

I      ^B    George  Wayne:    Ingie,  darling,  what  have  you 
m       ^H   been  up  to?  I  heard  you  made  a  movie  called  The 

I        ^^  Maddening  with  your  old  buddy  Burt  Reynolds. 

m         H  Angie  Dickinson:  Yes.  it's  supposed  to  be  out  in 

the  fall.  Now  I'm  working  on  Sahrina  with  Harrison  Ford. 

G.W.  Fabulous!  You're  in  Sabrina.'  That's  great' 

A.D.  Yeah,  it's  one  of  the  minor  roles,  o 

course,  but  Richard  Crenna  and  I  play  the 

parents  of  the  fiancee. 

G.W.  Let's  talk  about  that  uneventful 

night  in  Burbank  last  year  when  you 

walked  out  o/This  Is  Your  Life. 

A.D.  Wouldn't  you?! 

G.W.  Nobody  ever  did  that  before. 

A.D.  Well,  if  you  look  at  the  old 

clips,  you  see  that  Nat  Cole  tried 

to  get  away,  and  Lowell  Thomas 

tried  not  to  do  it. 

G.W.  But  they  couldn  't  pull  you 

back,  Angie.  You  stood  up  your 

closest  friends! 

A.D.  First  of  all,  I  didn't  know 

Bob  Hope,  Jackie  Collins,  or 

Burt  Reynolds  were  there,  nor  my 

uncles  and  aunts.  I  didn't  want  it, 

because  I  have  never  been  a  voyeur. 

G.W.  Never? 

A.D.  I  would  say  almost  never.  You 

are  literally  not  allowed  to  speak,  you 

are  only  allowed  to  cry,  and  I  don't  look 

good  when  I  cry.  Mascara  runs  all  over 

the  place,  and  I  wear  a  lot  of  it.  I  don't 

like  to  be  seen  that  way. 

G.W.  //  looks  like  looks  are  extremely 

important  to  you. 

A.D.  Oh  yes,  I  can't  survive  without 

makeup. 

G.W.  How  old  are  you  now,  Angie? 

A.D.  I'm  63.  I  can  hardly  say  those  two 

words  together.  It's  very  hard  to  say  it. 

but  I'm  lucky  to  be  alive. 

G.W.  Your  first  big  break  was  Rio 

Bravo.  When  was  the  last  time  you 

kicked  hack  and  watched  that  film? 
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A.D.  About  four  years  ago.  It  happened  to  come  on  on 

Saturday  afternoon.  I  said,  "Oh  my  goodness,  I  want  I 

see  how  I  look."  So  for  two  hours  and  15  minutes  I  neve 

got  up  from  the  stool  in  the  kitchen.  It  held  me  complet 

Iy— it's  a  wonderful  movie. 

G.W.  Most  of  your  fans  remember  you  as  Pepper  in  Polio 

Woman.  You  proved  that  women  could  still  be  sexy  even  a, 

ter  40,  but  the  feminists  still  despised  you. 

A.D.  They  didn't  like  me  because  I  didn't  use  my  platfo 

as  a  feminist  platform.  I  was  a  part  of  the  movement,  but 

wasn't  a  standard-bearer  actively. 

G.W.  Now,  who  are  you  dating  these  days?  I  un 
derstand  it's  a  much  younger  man. 

A.D.  Not  anymore.  I  might  be  with  i 

40 -year-old,  and  an  80 -year 

old  the  next  week,  bul 

right  now  I'm  just  dat 

ing  friends. 

G.W.  Like  who?  Who  wouh 

you  take  to  the  Oscars  wit, 

you,  honey? 

A.D.  Probably  Art  Buchwald 
G.W.  Has  Angie  ever  had  a 
boy  toy  in  her  life? 
A.D.  Yes,  but  I  don't  make 
a  habit  of  it.  Some  women 
literally  do  just  like  younger 
boys.  But  now  I'll  take  any- 
thing. 

G.W.  And  what's  your  fa- 
vorite Hollywood  restaurant? 
A.D.    At    the    moment    it's 
Drai's,  and  always  Spago. 
G.W.  Now,  I  must  know,  who  is 
Angie's  favorite  plastic  surgeon? 
A.D.  To  dance  with?  I  don't  think 
we  can  name  names.  I  don't  want  to  pub- 
lish my  plastic  surgeon's  name,  but  if 
people  want  to  call  me  I  would  be  happy  to 
give  it. 
G.W.  So  you  do  have  one? 
A.D.  Of  course    I  know  his  number  by  heart. 
G.W.  Well,  since  you  won't  tell  us  in  your  book,  because 
you  won 't  write  one,  I  might  as  well  ask  you:  who  is 
the  most  interesting  man  you've  slept  with? 
A.D.  Urn  .  .  .  Adolf  Hitler. 
G.W.  Oh  come  on,  Angie! 

A.D.  I  would  say  there  were  four  or  five  in  the 
running. 

G.W.    You're  a   Hollywood  legend,    Angie-keep 
on  truekin'! 
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Jason  Robards  Eva  Marie  Saint 

Willa  Cather's 

My  Antonia 

f 


with  Neil  l$h trick  Harris 

and  Elina  Lojjtfensohn  as  Antonia 

Wednesday,  March  23BPM/8  Central  G®  USA 

Encore  Presentation  SundaiSJpril  2,8PM/7Central  fl 
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^B       ext  month  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  marks 

^H       the  centennial  of  American  film  director 
^H      John  Ford  with  a  retrospective  of  his  films. 
^B     Ford  has  always  been  thought  of  as  the  pre- 
I  eminent  director  of  the  pre-eminent  Ameri- 
I  can  film,  the  Western:  Stagecoach,  Fort 
Apache,  The  Man  Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance,  Rio 
Grande,  Sergeant  Rutledge,  She  Wore  a  Yellow  Ribbon, 
Two  Rode  Together,   Cheyenne  Autumn,   and   The 
Searchers  (among  others). 

But  he  made  a  remarkable  number  of  different 
kinds  of  movies  that  weren't  Westerns.  He  even  made 
an  Eastern  (Drums  Along  the  Mohawk),  and  may  well 
have  invented  the  Empire  Picture  (The  Black  Watch, 
Wee  Willie  Winkie).  He  also  made  documentaries 
(Vie  Battle  of  Midway,  December  7th);  a  Foreign  Legion  Picture  (Tfie  Lost 
Patrol);  Crime  and  Depression  Pictures;  and  Americana.  There  was  also  a 
Great  White  Hunter  Picture  (Mogambo,  with  Clark  Gable,  Ava  Gardner, 
and  Grace  Kelly);  Irish  and  I.R.A.,  Mexican,  and  South  Seas  Pictures;  a 
political  saga;  World  War  I  (What  Price  Glory)  and  World  War  II  Pic- 
tures (They  Were  Expendable);  film  bios  (Mary  of  Scotland,  Young  Mr. 
Lincoln,  The  Long  Gray  Line);  and  Costume  Pictures.  His  more  than  140  ■ 
pictures  all  wound  up  being  known,  though,  for  one  thing.  They  were 
John  Ford  Pictures:  they  defined  the  adjective  "Fordian."  Not  for  nothing 
did  Orson  Welles  watch  Stagecoach  again  and  again  while  he  was  making 
Citizen  Kane.  One  was  a  Western  and  the  other  a  political  saga.  But  Welles 
and  Ford  knew  what  they  were  doing.  So  docs  Cannes.         —JOSEPH  REED 


Clockwise  from 

top  left:  Ford  with 

Tim  Holt  while 

filming  Stagecoach 

(1939):  the  poster; 

Ford  atop  an  elephant 

on  the  Wee  Willie 

Winkie  set;  with  John 
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Il  Happened  on 


SUNSET 

With  Billy  Wilder  as  his  guide,  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  takes  a  cruise  down 
le  boulevard  of  dreams.  From  Chinatown  to  the  Chateau  Marmont  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
it's  the  only  street  in  America  that  runs  backward  and  forward  in  time 


Billy  Wilder  m  the  backseat  oj  a  1965  Mercury  Montclair  convertible,  giving  directions  at 

Sunset  and  Horn.  Monday  January  16,  1995,  ai  2:30  P.  U 


"  oIhhIy  knows  how  it  came  by  its  America  tends   toward   the  West,   the 

name.  Most  probably,  some  city  booster  Occident,  the  quenching  of  the  sun  in 

or  real-estate  hopeful  of  the   L890s  the  sea.  But  the  other  quasi-magical 

wanted  a  beckoning  title  for  some  border-  street  names  of  the  United  States  are, 

line  property.  \nd  the  whole  cosmology  ol  when  you  unpack  them,  even  more  trite. 

Photograph bj  \n\ii  i  I  IBOVITZ 
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They  say  the  neon  lights  are  bright  on  Broadway  ...  so  let 
them. 

The  avenue  I'm  taking  you  to  Forty-Second  Street!  Park  is 
banal,  Madison  was  a  politician.  Fifth  is  a  digit,  Pennsylvania 
is  a  state,  Bourbon  is  a  drink.  Only  the  alchemy  of  layered  asso- 
ciation invests  these  addresses  with  any  patina.  But  Sunset,  no 
matter  how  vulgar  and  obvious  its  origin,  is  quite  something.  I'll 
meet  you  on  Sunset ...  It  started  on  Sunset .  .  .  Make  a  left  on 
Sunset.  You  can't  say  that  doesn't  sound  exotic. 

Sunset  runs  from  the  newest  hardscrabble  immigrants  at 
one  end  to  the  oldest  and  richest  immigrants  at  the  other.  It 
traverses  25  miles  of  megalopolis,  and  where  it  ends,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  comes  to  a  stop.  As  it  curves  like  a 
graph,  you  can  read  off  much  handy  information  about  the 
condition  of  the  national  libido,  the  national  economy,  the  na- 
tional cuisine,  the  national  composition,  and  the  national  dreams, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  local  cultural  gossip  that  has  become 
the  costly  thread  from  which  international  legend  is  made.  If 
you  can  fake  it  here,  you  can  fake  it  anywhere. 

All  things  considered,  I'm  glad  that  I  took  my 
cruise  along  the  strip— in  the  company  of  the 
great  Billy  Wilder— in  torrential  rain.  One 
can  forget  that  Wilder's  imperishable  Sunset 
Boulevard,  which  opens  with  a  stencil  of  the 
title  on  the  edge  of  a  dingy  pavement,  is 
shot  partly  in  a  downpour:  "a  great  big  pack- 
age of  rain,"  as  the  deceased  narrator  puts 
it,  "oversized— like  everything  else  in  Califor- 
nia." Mr.  Wilder  consented  to  give  me  the  tour  on  day  one 
of  what  became  the  great  Los  Angeles  flood  of  1995.  The 
few  heroic  sluts  on  this  great  working-girl  turf  looked  as 
if  they  might  offer  to  wash  our  windshield  instead,  and 
through  the  deluge  I  swear  I  glimpsed  a  sodden  hustler 


clutching  a  soggy  sign  reading:  will  direct  FOR  FOOJ 

The  torrents  were  a  reminder  that  you  never  step  into  tl 
same  stream  twice,  and  no  observant  person  has  ever  se| 
identical  Sunsets.  Its  nature  is  protean.  Mr.  Wilder  is  one 
its  archaeologists  and  historians.  He  sees  it  clearly,  but  he  ca 
see  it  as  it  once  was.  "When  I  came  here  in  1934— stayed  | 
the  Chateau  Marmont  for  70  bucks  a  month— half  of  thj 
wasn't  even  paved.  There  was  a  bridle  path  from  Hollywoq 
to  Holmby  Hills.  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pick/ord  bougli 
their  place  in  Beverly  Hills  as  a  hunting  lodge." 

Everything  that  Wilder  sees  reminds  him  of  something  els) 
"That  was  Ciro's,"  he  says,  pointing  at  what  is  now  the  Cor) 
edy  Store.  "There  was  a  big  scandal  there  when  it  was  r 
ported  that  Paulette  Goddard  was  doing  it  on  the  table  an 
on  the  dance  floor  with  Anatole  Litvak.  I  never  asked  her 
she  was  married  to  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Erich  Maria  Ri 
marque— but  I  asked  him  on  his  oath  and  he  swore  that  h( 
shoulder  strap  just  slipped  and  all  he  did  was  kiss  her  on  th 
breast." 

We  approach  the  Virgin  Megastore,  former  site  of  Schwab 
drugstore  (known  in  Sunset  Boulevard  as  "headquarters" 
"Mervyn  LeRoy  told  me  that  he  didn't  discover  Lana  Tur 
ner  there,  no  matter  what  you  read.  He  found  her  in  anotl 
er  drugstore,  just  across  from  Hollywood  High  School." 

Here  are,  and  were,  the  clubs  that  defined  what  was  ho 
for  those  who  liked  it  that  way.  "There  was  a  lot  of  illegs 
gambling  and  drinking  at  the  Clover  Club  in  the  1930s."  say 
Wilder  semi-fondly.  "I  saw  David  Selznick  boozing  it  up  ii 
there  before  he  made  Gone  with  the  Wind." 


».* 


At  Le  Dome,  the  power-lunch  parlor  where  Barry  Dille 
created  panic  in  1992  by  snacking  with  David  Geffen  righ 
after  he  left  Fox,  Wilder  talks  about  pictures.  "Expensive 
they  are  now,  studios  try  and  keep  'em  popular.  They're 
ther  very  broad  or  very  cautious    they  like  it  best  if  it's  a 


Through  the  deluge  I  glimpsed  a  sodden  hustt 


Au  ise  from  top  left:  Gloria  Swanson  as  Norma  Desmond 
Vtlder's  1950  film.  Sunset  Boulevard;  a  young  entrepreneur 
.  ng  "maps  to  the  stars"  in  1949;  palm  trees  on  Sunset  in  the  early 
Qs,  the  Hollywood  sign  in  1925;  the  Bullwinkle  statue  in  front  of 
11  ard  Productions;  a  1948  shot  of  Schwab  s  Pharmacy,  where  Luna 
ner  was  not  discovered;  the  view  looking  east  from  Spago,  1995; 
:ing  nest  from  Sunset  and  Goner.  1905. 


they've  already  seen.  That  was  always  true,  but  we  made 

ireds  of  pictures.  Even  then,  they  liked  to  do  test-mar- 

ig,  only  they  did  it  with  preview  cards.  One  card  for  lite 

;t  Weekend  told  me  it  was  a  great  movie  but  I  should  take 

all  the  stuff  about  drinking  and  alcoholism.  Another  time 

ent  to  Long  Beach  with  Ernst  Lubitsch  for  a  preview  of 

schka,  and  he  was  reading  the  cards  in  the  car  on  the 

home.  Started  laughing  and  wouldn't  tell  me  why,  but  fi- 

passed  me  the  card  that  said,  'Great  movie.  I  laughed  so 

1  peed  in  my  girlfriend's  hand.'" 

/ilder  was  a  part  of  "the  emigration  of  genius,"  the  exo- 

of  gifted  anti-Nazi  Germans  and  Austrians  that  brought 

)mas  Mann  and  Theodor  Adorno  and  Bertolt  Brecht  to 

California  coast.  Had  he  met  these  heroes?  "I  was  intro- 

|d  to   Mann  at   a   Kaffeeklatsch  for  exiles  run  by  Salka 

rtel.  who  was  married  to  the  director.  I  was  so  impressed 

won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  the  20s    that  I  don't  remember 
it  he  said  or  if  I  said  anything." 

le  reminisces  briefly  about   Will   Rogers,  who  made  the 

isition  from  vaudeville  and  silent   pictures  to  talkies,  and 

i  >iit    Howard   Hughes,  who  shared  the   Rogers  passion  for 

new    fad  of  aviation  and  once  crashed  a  plane  within 

shot  of  Sunset    And  (hen  it's  time  for  him  to  go  back  out 

1 i  the  rain 

Returning  to  the  bar  to  relish  the  memory  of  lunch  for  a 
;    moments,  I  am  hailed  from  a  good  table  b\  a  verj  hand- 


some black  man  who  looks  familiar.  "I  love  your  work, 
man,"  he  says,  leaving  me  quite  undone.  I  ask  a  waiter  dis- 
creetly. "That's  Billy  Dee  Williams,"  he  whispers  hoarsely. 
"He  was  in  Lady  Sings  the  Blues  and  ..."  The  whole  screen 
career  and  credits  follow.  Sunset— where  every  waiter  is  a  pro- 
ducer/director. And  you  should  see  the  signed  star  pix  by  the 
till  at  Gil  Turner's  liquor  store  on  the  corner  of  Doheny. 

I  reflect,  after  the  great  Wilder  has  left  me,  that  at  least 
in  his  day  there  must  have  been  less  talk  about  how  great  it 
all  used  to  be.  You  couldn't  hold  forth  about  how  everybody 
should  have  been  here  30  or  40  years  earlier,  because  nobody 
really  had  been.  Yet,  on  further  reflection,  all  of  Sunset 
Boulevard  is  about  glory  days  departed.  "I  am  big."  responds 
Norma  Desmond  when  Joseph  Gillis  tells  her  she  used  to  be 
big.  "It's  the  pictures  that  got  small."  Sunset  may  have  been 
a  great  developer's  idea  for  a  name,  but  it  does  have  the  in- 
fallible connotation  of  the  blazing  hours  just  before  darkness 
falls.  Between  the  blaze  and  the  noir  falls  the  lengthening 
shadow.  You  can  catch  it  in  conversation:  What  if  the  Japa- 
nese wise  up?  What  if  the  Japanese  go  broke?  Hurry  it  up, 
buster.  The  strip  is  changing  faster  than  you  are. 

Lost  Angeles.  That's  it  in  a  phrase.  Some  of  the  sites  are 
easy  to  spot.  Down  the  road  is  that  health-nut  hangout  the  Source, 
where  Woody  Allen  was  so  hilariously  discomfited  in  Annie 
Hall,  vindicating  his  suspicion  that  LA  s  onl\  cultural  advan- 
tage was  the  permission  to  make  a  right  on  red.  There's  the 
Chateau  Marmont,  where  John  Belushi  OD'd,  just  after  Mi- 
chael Eisner's  wife  had  seen  him  watching  one  of  his  reruns 
and  found  herself  thinking  .  .  .  Sunset  Boulevard. 

There's  the  St  James's  Club,  so  English  and  Anglophile  that 
it's  even  on  the  corner  of  Kings  Road,  where  Tim  Robbins 
went  to  keep  his  fateful  nonappomtment  in  The  Player  (with  a 
stalker  who  used  the  name  Joe  tlillis.  as  it  happens)  and  end- 
ed tip  hearing  one  of  the  funniest  pitches  ever  delivered.  But 
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even  the  St.  James's  has  opened  under  new  management  and 
become  the  Argyle,  having  already  been  the  Sunset  Towers 
apartment  building  and  the  home  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  Jean 
Harlow,  and  Clark  Gable.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  St. 
James's  had  been  a  skyscraper  before  it  got  "fucked  flat." 

Other  corners  and  sites  can  be  unearthed  or  recovered 
with  just  a  few  strokes  of  the  archaeologist's  brush.  In  Tlte 
White  Album,  Joan  Didion  recounts  being  told,  "You  turn  left 
at  the  old  Mocambo,"  as  she  sought  directions  to  Sammy 
Davis's  place  in  the  hills  above  Sunset.  She  didn't  know 
where  "the  old  Mocambo"  was,  but  didn't  have  much  trou- 
ble finding  out.  Yet  listen  to  the  old-timers  talk  about  the  fa- 
bled Garden  of  Allah,  which  used  in  Wilder's  day  to  be  just 
opposite  the  Marmont,  and  you  need  a  trowel  or  a  shovel, 
not  a  brush. 

"The  Garden  of  Allah  was  created  by  a  fizzling  silent- 
movie  star  called  Alia  Nazimova,"  says  Marc  Wanamaker, 
nephew  of  Sam  and  a  meticulous  local  historian  and  archivist. 
"She  was  just  like  Gloria  Swanson  in  Sunset  Boulevard,  only 
more  savvy.  She  had  a  Spanish  Mediterranean-style  house 
and  she  added  an  //  and  turned  it  into  an  apartment  com- 
plex which  saw  her  through  her  slump.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
stayed  there.  Charles  Laughton  and  Elsa  Lanchester  were 
there.  The  Errol  Flynn  and  John  Barrymore  rat  pack  par- 
tied  there." 

Now  there's  a  bank  and  a  McDonald's  enclosed  in  mini- 
mall  architecture  on  the  site.  (When  you've  seen  one  cluster 
of  generic  stores  grouped  under  one  management  or  one 
roof,  you've  seen  a  mall.)  The  only  tenuous  connection  re- 
maining from  the  industry  is  Jay  Ward's  animation  studio, 
home  of  Dudley  Do-Right  and  Rocky  and  Bullwinkle.  A 
tacky  and  tattered  statue  of  the  goofy  moose  and  the  stupid 
squirrel  still  bestrides  the  sidewalk,  one  of  those  glimpses  that 
one  gets  from  the  car  as  Sunset  unspools  itself. 


The  most  frequent  and  sonorous  commonplace  abd 
the  City  of  Angels,  and  about  its  inhabitants,' 
that  no  sense  of  history  adheres.  Wrong.  Hal 
out  with  Marc  Wanamaker,  or  with  Mike  Davj 
author  of  the  amazing  City  of  Quartz:  Excavatil 
the  Future  in  Los  Angeles,  and  you  elicit  an  i) 
tense  feeling  for  the  ways  in  which  the  imme< 
ate  past  has  fired  the  mold  of  the  present.  Suns 
did  not  uncurl  itself  toward  the  ocean  like  son 
blind  tendril  seeking  the  light.  It  fought  its  way  as  part  of 
process  of  ambition  and  acquisition  that  still  shows  at  eve 
bend.  One  consequence  is  the  way  in  which  Sunset  cross 
the  borders  of  three  municipalities:  Los  Angeles,  West  H( 
lywood,  and  Beverly  Hills. 

Until  1984,  West  Hollywood  was  an  autonomous,  uninco 
porated  district.  As  a  result,  the  area  between  Doheny  ar 
Marmont  known  as  "the  strip"— the  area  lovingly  photographe 
building  by  building  by  Ed  Ruscha  in  1966— was  a  law  unl 
itself,  a  border  town  with  frontier  values.  In  the  1930s  an 
1940s  it  was  a  magnet  for  gambling,  bootlegging,  clublandisn 
and  the  informal  or  commercial  carnal-knowledge  industr 
and  some  of  this  ethos  still  hangs  about  it  like  tattered  finer 
"It  was  known  as  the  Las  Vegas  of  L.A.,"  says  Wan; 
maker,  "with  its  own  sheriffs  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  th 
L.A.P.D.  on  the  other." 

The  irony,  of  course,  was  that  Las  Vegas  soon  became  th 
Las  Vegas  of  L.A.  "The  big  billboard  in  front  of  the  Marmoi 
was  taken  over  by  the  Sahara  Hotel  in  Vegas,"  Wanamak 
says.  "Putting  that  on  the  strip  was  a  sign  that  the  strip  wa  i 
on  the  way  out.  Behind  the  sign,  incidentally,  is  the  site  of  Pre;  j 
ton  Sturges's- original  Players  Club,  now  called  Roxbury." 

The  big  Marmont  billboard  (Joan  Didion  says  that  she  usei  it 
to  sit  at  Spago  and  tell  what  was  new  by  the  Sunset  billboards  $ 
has  been  occupied  for  some  years  by  the  Marlboro  cowboj 
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*  ckvt  isc  I  rom  top  left:  Sunset  and  I  Ine,  with  the  SBC '  building  in  the 
mkground.  1951:  self-created  sex  bomb  Angelync  on  a  Sunset  billboard; 
I  set  lor  /)   H'  Griffith's  Intolerance  1 1916).  which  was  located  on  Sunset; 
I  swimming  pool  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  19S9;  Johnny  Depp  !s  I  iper 
I  mi  on  Sunset  Strip,  where  River  Phoenix  overdosed  on 
J  'lowccn  morning  1993;  Hollywood  High  School;  palms  trees  outside 
I  Beverly  Hills  Hole!  now  owned  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  and  due  to 
I  ten  iii  June  after  a  major  face-lift. 


\  looks  even  more  rugged  now  that  you  can't  light  up  any- 
lere  on  the  strip.  Asking  diffidently  at  Dan  Aykroyd's  House 
<  Blues  it  1  could  smoke.  I  was  told  by  a  stunning  African- 
rierican  hostess,  "Honey,  didn't  we  have  this  very  conversa- 
t  n  last  year'.'  You  promised  you'd  stay  healthy  so  I  could 
■it  your  child."  Just  like  that.  Behind  her,  a  large  notice  read, 

IIS    l()l\l    IS    DFDK  VIED  TO  THE   MEMORY   OF   OUR    DEAR 

■DTHER  river.  Did  Mr.  Phoenix  die  in  here?  "No,  honey,  but 
|was  an  investor"  Oh,  O.K.  I'll  go  and  smoke  outside,  then. 

espite  this  attempt  to  impose  a  herbivorous  style 
on  all  of  California,  there  are  still  points  of  re- 
sistance along  the  strip.  And  the  strip,  after  all, 
is  where  Humphrey  Bogart  was  filmed  outside 
the  Trocadero  in  Stand-in  1 1937),  and  Robert  Cum- 
mings  exited  the  same  club  m  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard (1936).  Hollywood  Story  (1951)  was  shot  at 
LaRue.  1  here  is  a  tradition  ol'  louche  life  to  live 
up  to.  And  so  Bret  Easton  Hlis's  affectless  bas- 
ics cluster  in  Carney  s  railcar  diner  on  the  strip,  and  his  nar- 
I  >r  in  Less  than  Zero  is  knocked  back  by  a  Sunsel  billboard 
It  reads,  cryptically,  DISAPPI  \K  ill  Rl  If  sou  have  some 
le  and  money  on  a  Saturday  night,  you  can  still  gel  into 
luble  at  the  Viper  Room  or,  if  you  want  to  feel  more  Ira- 
^  on.il  about  it.  al  ihe  Whisk)  or  the  Row 


But  if  you  want  unauthorized  excitement  these  days,  it's 
eastward  you  should  turn  your  horse's  head.  As  Sunset  dips 
downtown  toward  its  terminus  at  Union  Station,  which  is  now 
the  hub  of  a  metro  system  that,  in  somebody's  dreams,  An- 
gelenos  will  one  day  use,  the  street  names  mark  the  transition. 
The  old  Brooklyn  Avenue,  once  home  to  the  immigrant  Jew- 
ish community,  has  been  renamed  after  a  struggle.  It  is  now 
called  Cesar  Chavez. 

In  this  district,  new  Chinese  expansion  meets  the  Hispanic 
underclass,  and  if  you  get  up  early  enough  you  can  see  the 
day  laborers  waiting  on  the  sidewalk  for  drive-by  employers. 
Good-luck  stores,  some  of  them  selling  the  mystique  of  San- 
teria,  cater  to  the  needs  of  those  who  most  need  a  break.  It's 
in  this  rather  incongruous  setting,  by  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  old  Mother  Cabrini  orphanage,  that  you  can  see  the  al- 
most unvisited  Fort  Moore  monument,  just  off  Sunset  at  Hill 
Street.  Cracked  and  faded,  its  waterfall  no  longer  tumbling, 
it  celebrates  the  conquest  of  California  by  the  United  States 
and  the  founding  of  Los  Angeles  by  Anglos. 

You  would  not  guess,  from  these  white  stone  reliefs  of  hero- 
ic Mormons  and  Yankees,  how  John  Charles  Fremont,  "the 
Pathfinder"  in  California  history,  described  his  1843  expedition 
as  it  moved  south:  "Our  cavalcade  made  a  strange  and  grotesque 
appearance  .  .  .  guided  by  a  civilized  Indian,  attended  by  two 
wild  ones  from  the  Sierra;  a  Chinook  from  the  Columbia;  and 
our  own  mixture  of  American.  French,  German  all  armed; 
four  or  Bve  languages  heard  at  once;  above  a  hundred  horses 
and  mules,  half-wild;  American,  Spanish  and  Indian  dresses 
and  equipments  intermingled." 

\s  you  nunc  west  along  Sunset  to  Echo  Park,  it's  worth 
a  slight  detour  to  see  the  Neutra  and  Schindler  architecture 
up  the  hill  (in  an  area  now  aoted  chiefly  for  clubs  and  dives 
consecrated  to  the  polymorphous  perverse).  Hereabouts,  too. 
is  the  Short  Stop  bar.  watering  hole  of  street  cops,  where  you 
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used  to  be  able  to  see  Joseph  Wambaugh.  As  he  phrases  it 
so  delicately  in  Vie  Choirboys.  "Spermwhale  had  persuaded 
Baxter  to  take  him  to  the  Sunset  Strip  once  after  work  to 
meet  Foxy  and  the  two  policemen  were  taken  backstage  by 
a  burly  assistant  manager.  Foxy  was  standing  nude  in  her 
dressing  room  combing  her  pubic  hair  and  pushing  the  vagi- 
nal lips  back  inside  before  the  second  show."  Wambaugh  was 
a  Cal  State  English  student  when  Christopher  Isherwood  was 
a  professor,  and  admires  his  Goodbye  to  Berlin.  Nice  to  feel 
the  air  of  Weimar  seeping  onto  Sunset. 

At  Sunset  and  Hillhurst,  as  you  work  your  way  back  to- 
ward the  strip  from  downtown,  there  once  stood  the  colossal 
set  of  D.  W.  Griffith's  Intolerance,  which  for  two  years  was 
the  most  striking  edifice  in  the  city.  (Griffith's  In  Old  Cali- 
fornia was  the  first  movie  ever  shot  in  Hollywood.) 

The  first  comedy  club,  showing  up  on  the  right,  brings 
one  back  onto  the  strip  from  the  eastern  approach.  My  guide 
this  time,  George  Schlatter,  used  to  be  a  nightclub  booker 
for  MCA  until  his  lovely  wife,  Jolene,  made  an  honest  man 
of  him,  and  set  him  on  the  stony  upward  path  that  led  him 
to  conceive  Rowan  &  Martin's  Laugh-In. 

here  was  a  real  cafe  society  in  those  days,"  says 
George,  referring  to  the  period  in  the  early  50s 
when  Sophie  Tucker,  Mae  West,  Nat  Cole,  and  Sam- 
my Davis  were  the  aristos.  "People  did  dress  and 
dine  a  little."  Listening  to  George,  you  can  hear 
Bobby  Troup  doing  "Route  66"  (another  magical 
American  road  name),  and  picture  Sammy  Davis 
tap-dancing  at  Ciro's  before  grabbing— and  playing— 
every  instrument  in  the  band.  "After  Sammy  came 
back  from  his  eye  injury,  the  whole  town  came  out  to  see  his 
first  gig.  Cooper  was  there.  Gable  and  Bogart  were  there. 
Frank  and  Dean  were  playing  cards  at  the  stageside." 
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In  contrast  to  Wilder,  George  was  in  Ciro's  on  the  nig' 
of  the  Paulette  Goddard-Anatole  Litvak  scandale.  "If  you  b 
lieve  the  thousands  of  people  who  say  they  saw  it,  she  sar! 
beneath  the  table  and  he  stayed  upright  and  grinning."  1 
1954,  Darryl  Zanuck  gave  a  huge  party  with  a  circus  then 
at  Ciro's,  and  climaxed  the  bash  by  doing  a  trapeze  act  hir 
self.  "Can  you  imagine  a  studio  head  doing  that  today?" 

On  this  world  and  its  doings,  Hedda  Hopper  and  Louel 
Parsons  were  able  to  feed  nightly  and  create  the  .whole  bus 
ness  of  celebrity  and  showbiz  journalism.  Army  Archerd,  wh 
was  columnar  legman  for  the  gossip  writer  Harrison  Carrol 
still  writes  for  Variety,  but  otherwise  we're  talking  about  a  lo 
world.  And  some  of  it,  as  I  listen  to  George,  turns  out  nc 
to  have  been  so  romantic.  "When  I  got  the  account  for  tf 
Crescendo  club,  Billy  Eckstine  was  rumored  to  be  a  siler 
partner  because  blacks  couldn't  get  a  license  on  the  strip 
couple  of  us  had  to  get  together  and  buy  Judy  Garland's  ol 
house  for  Sammy  Davis,  putting  it  in  my  name  because  of  th  ( 
'no  blacks'  rule." 

Schlatter  and  others  were  able  to  bust  the  color  bar  usin 
showbiz  success  as  a  lever.  "The  time  came  when  we  coul 
say  to  people,  here  or  in  Vegas,  'You  want  to  book  Samm; 
you  have  to  let  him  and  his  guests  stay  in  your  hotel.'  An 
they  had  no  choice."  He  talks  fondly  of  the  night  Marlen  :0| 
Dietrich  walked  down  the  street  to  Bugsy  Siegel's  place  wit  $ 
Lena  Home  and  Pearl  Bailey  for  company  and  the  doors  fel  n 
open  and  the  Jim  Crow  era  was  over. 

And  here's  the  Bullwinkle  statue  again.  It  used  to  face  a  twir 
ing  cowgirl  statue,  and  in  the  opening  scene  of  Myra  Breckin  >, 
ridge  Myra/Myron  looks  out  at  it  from  the  penthouse  terraa^ 
of  the  Chateau  Marmont,  which  had  once  had  a  view  of  th< 
splendors  of  the  Garden  of  Allah.  "Ah  yes,  the  Garden  of  Al 
lah,"  says  Gore  Vidal  today.  "I  used  to  stay  there  because  o 
Sam  Zimbalist,  my  MGM  producer,  who  was  Alia  Nazimo 
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At  Dead  Man  s  Curve,  there  appears  to  be  a  sot 
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■Mcwise  from  top  left:  Ciro's;  the  Cinerama  Dome,  the  first  wide-screen 

tk  ler  nest  of  the  Mississippi:  the  Mocambo  club,  photographed  in  the 

Lis.  gone  hut  not  forgotten;  publicity  agent  Jim  Moron  with  a  few  friends 

m  >49  at  the  now  vanished  Garden  of  Allah,  the  legendary 

Mralow  hacchanalia  run  by  silent-screen  star  Alia  Nazimova;  looking 

M  'i  to  the  Marlboro  billboard  and  the  Chateau  Marmont;  one  of  several 

Mions  reputed  to  be  Dead  Man  s  Curve,  where  Jan  of  Jan  &  Dean 

m  ived  a  triple-fatality  smashup  in  April  1966;  \\  ilder  in  a  publicity  shot 

1  n  for  the  release  of  his  movie  Sunset  Boulevard.  1950;  Whisky  a  Go 

$  'he  strip  s  most  raw  and  venerable  rock  'n '  roll  club. 


:  f  pet  even  though  she  was  absolutely  queen  of  the  dykes. 
I  worked  on  Ben-Hur  there.  But  my  cabin  was  next  to  Errol 
I  in's,  and  his  day  began  at  midnight,  so  that  I  had  to  move 
o  because  of  all  the  shrieks  and  splashes  from  the  pool." 

.;  It's  touching  to  summon  the  ghost  of  the  young  Vidal  wish- 
ii  thai  1'lynn  would  pipe  down  and  let  him  get  on  with  re- 
ining Roman  decadence  for  the  silvci  screen.  There  are  all 
a  s  o\  glamorous  ghosts  and  phantoms  in  this  quartier.  Marc 
inamaker,  for  one,  remembers  how  Ciro's  outlived  cafe  so- 
Ay  and  metamorphosed  into  a  rock  club  in  the  1960s.  Here 

s  t)  blissed-out  young  came  to  gaze  upon  the  Doors,  whose 
ised-out  name  was  borrowed  from  The  Doors  of  Perception, 

i  V  of  Aldous  Huxley's  California  meditations  from  the  days 
l:n  lie  was  scheming  pre-Leary  voyages  of  the  imagination 
If  n  a  bit  further  along  the  boulevard  in  West  Hollywood. 

1\  now.  we  have  left  the  wok  and  the  burrito  behind,  and 
J  jovs  o(  nouvclle  are  about  to  unfold  themselves.  Sunset 
in\,  a  ritzy  stretch  o\'  restaurants,  luxury  stores,  and  hair- 
•  ssers,  begins  to  presage  the  more  gorgeous  and  formal  tones 
llleurk  Hills.  Since  this  area  is  Mill  privately  held,  b>  the 
i,  established  Montgomery  family,  it  has  been  able  to  avoid 
\  sorts  of  tawdrj  development  thai  elsewhere  make  the  boule- 
1.1  feel,  in  Ed  Ruscha's  useful  phrase,  "all  mailed  out." 
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oan  Didion  describes  the  intersection  of  Sunset  and 
La  Brea  as  "the  dead  center  of  nothing."  but  along 
the  strip  the  heart  still  lifts  a  bit.  and  it  becomes 
possible  to  believe  that  the  odd  dream  might  actu- 
ally come  true.  Dyan  Cannon  really  was  pedaling 
along  it  on  her  bike  when  she  was  hailed  from  a 
smart  car  and  asked  if  she  was  in  movies.  On  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  she  was  told  that  she  ought 
to  be,  and  would  be. 
You  can  only  guess  at  the  change  by  looking  at  Ruscha's 
Warholian  set  of  1966  foldout  photographs,  and  it  may  be- 
come clearer  when  he  presents  his  three-dimensional,  three- 
decade  work  in  progress  of  the  entire  boulevard,  but  the 
difference  is  made  by  the  fact  that  for  these  blocks  you  get 
a  north-south  perspective  as  well  as  an  east-west  one.  As  if 
on  a  generous  step  cut  out  of  some  exotic  hillside,  you  can 
look  down  and  look  over  in  one  direction,  and  look  up  yearn- 
ingly in  the  other  (toward  the  plush  European-style  homes 
and  mansions  known  to  some  as  "the  Swish  Alps"). 

The  very  word  "strip"  has  something  snappy,  urbane,  and 
Runyonesque  about  it:  a  stretch  of  big  shoulders,  big  wads,  and 
wised-up,  street-smart  elements— an  air  of  optimism,  or  at  least 
of  euphoria.  Perhaps  this  is  why,  even  as  Sunset  begins  to 
shade  into  the  manicured  gentility  of  Beverly  Hills,  people  like 
to  stress  its  gamy  and  risky  side.  Arguments  occur  about  the 
precise  location  of  "Dead  Man's  Curve."  a  fated  comer  just 
DJ  the  Beverij  Hills  cit\  limits,  where  Jan  of  Jan  &  Dean  sur- 
vived a  triple-fatalitv  smashup  in  April  1966.  onl\  two  years  af- 
ter pushing  the  road-accident  hit  "Dead  Man's  Curve"  to  No. 
S  on  the  charts.  Jon  Wiener,  biographer  o\~  John  Lennon.  who 
teaches  at  I'.C.  Irvine,  directed  me  to  the  entry  in  Tlie  Pen- 
guin Encyclopedia  qj  Popular  Music  which  said  that  "it  was 
years  before  (Jan]  could  remember  an  entire  song  lyric." 
1  think  that  the  likeliest  spot  for  Dead  Man's  Curve  is  on 


wavsidc  shrine.  But  that  could  be  to  Barbra. 
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the  corner  of  Sunset  and  Carolwood  (Barbra  Streisand's 
street),  where  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  wayside  shrine. 
But  that  could  be  to  Barbra.  We  are  entering  the  neighbor- 
hood where  casual  laborers  run  roadside  stands  with  big  signs 
saying,  star  maps  here.  Within  bull's  roar  of  the  shrine,  you 
can  pinpoint  the  homes  of  Engelbert  Humperdinck  and  Jayne 
Mansfield  (the  mapmakers  provide  a  tasteful  asterisk  for  the 
deceased).  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Walt  Disney  lived  on  Carol- 
wood,  I  was  intrigued  to  learn,  and  Tony  Curtis  and  Burt 
Reynolds  also. 

Even  in  the  drenching  rain  of  the  worst  floods  in 
memory,  it  is  possible  to  visualize  the  lushness 
and  grace  of  the  area,  the  amazing  combination 
of  seclusion  and  ostentation  that  gives  character 
to  the  equally  seductive  combination  of  wealth 
and  fame.  "'Around  here,"  says  George  Schlat- 
ter, who  is  from  around  here,  "you  don't  ask  if 
people  have  a  tennis  court.  You  ask  do  they 
have  a  north-south  tennis  court,  to  keep  the  sun 
out  of  their  eyes.  You  don't  ask  if  they  have  a  pool;  you 
ask  what  heating  system  their  pool  has." 

Voyage  up  Rodeo  to  Sunset  and  imagine  you  are  giving  a 
tour  to  a  starstruck  newcomer.  Swing  by  Jackie  Collins's  new 
place  on  Beverly  Drive,  go  over  four  blocks  to  Lucille  Ball's 
house  on  Roxbury,  with  Gene  Kelly  just  down  the  street  and 
the  Kirk  Douglas  home  on  Rexford.  Then,  just  above  Sun- 
set, you  might  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Knoll,  where  Marvin  and 
Barbara  Davis  find  it  amusing  to  entertain. 

Mrs.  Davis  is  the  force  behind  the  Carousel  of  Hope,  a 
charity  for  children  with  diabetes,  and  at  her  last  fund-raising 
gala  managed  to  get  Hillary  and  Barbra  and  the  Duchess  of 
York  and  Steven  Spielberg  and  Tom  Hanks  and  Governor 
Pete  Wilson  all  at  one  table.  In  case  they  got  bored  with  one 
another,  they  were  entertained  by  Placido,  by  Kenny  G,  by 
Jay  Leno  and  Neil  Diamond  and  Phil  Collins  (whose  home, 
now  his  wife's,  was  then  at  Sunset  and  Hillcrest).  Not  too 
shabby  and,  at  10  grand  a  couple,  not  too  bad  from  the  di- 
abetes-research point  of  view. 

It's  true  that  there's  the  odd  mud  slide  and  earthquake. 
(Local  gag:  "I've  bought  a  place  on  Mulholland.  My  agent 
says  it'll  be  beachfront  one  day.")  But  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  puts  you  so  neatly  in  reach  of  skiing  in  one  direction 
and  surfing  in  another,  positioned  beautifully  for  the  yachts 
of  Catalina  and  the  dune  buggies  of  the  pristine  desert,  with 
night-blooming  jasmine  thrown  in.  After  working  on  Lolita 
with  Stanley  Kubrick,  Nabokov  went  butterfly  hunting  in 
Mandeville  Canyon. 

But  I'm  straying  from  the  free  association  with  lawlessness, 
chance,  and  life  in  the  raw.  Down  the  road  from  the  Beverly 
Hills  Hotel— still  closed  while  it  is  redone  to  the  taste  of  the 
new  owner,  the  Sultan  of  Brunei— is  a  vast  empty  lot.  It  marks 
the  spot  of  the  neighborhood's  most  famous  arson.  A  Saudi 
princeling,  tiring  of  austere  desert  morality,  decreed  himself  a 
pleasure  dome  here  and  placed  a  row  of  pornographic  cary- 
atids with  their  pudenda  fronting  the  street.  The  resultant  fire- 
setting  shows  that  there  is  a  final  arbiter  of  taste  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods,  and  that  its  judgment  is  swift  and  sure. 

Through  Bel-Air  we  bowl,  tipping  our  hats  to  the  Ron  and 
Nancy  Reagan  home  on  St.  Cloud  Road,  which  not  long  ago 
changed  its  street  number.  This  was  not  to  throw  star-map 
rubberneckers  off  the  trail,  but  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
Reagan  address  was  666.  On  learning  that  this  number  was 
the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  they  did 
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what  anybody  would  have  done  and  altered  it  to  668.  \k 
can't  be  too  careful. 

These  gentle  hills  and  undulant  canyons  conceal  a  I 
more  coiled  superstition,  diabolism,  and  violence  than  t|j 
disclose  at  first  review.  The  Sharon  Tate  house  on  C 
Drive;  the  old  Houdini  house  of  tricks;  some  whispei 
about  houses  that  cater  to  rather  specialized  tastes.  A| 
don't  forget  that,  as  Mike  Davis  reminded  me,  the  whole 
fort  of  sculpting  these  hospitable  slopes  was  undertaken  lit 
with  high-pressure  water-blasting  and,  when  that  failed,  I 
the  discharge  of  many  tons  of  TNT. 

But  it  was  in  escaping  violence  and  disorder  that  Thonl 
Mann  came  to  stay  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  for  a  few  djj 
in  April  1939.  "We  are  charmed  once  more  by  this  Ian 
scape,"  he  wrote.  "Its  slight  absurdity  is  outweighed  by  ■ 
manifold  charms  of  nature  and  life.  Perhaps  we  shall  sorlj 
day  build  a  hut  here."  And  build  quite  a  decent  hut  he  di 
Having  stayed  for  a  time  in  Brentwood  on  North  RockiA 
ham.  and  then  on  Amalfi  Drive,  he  settled  just  off  SunJ 
on  San  Remo  Drive:  "Where  the  house  is  to  be  built,  i| 
merous  lemon  trees  have  been  felled,  and  the  foundation  n 
the  little  house  appears  in  the  form  of  a  trellis  on  t 
ground.  Thus  at  my  visit  yesterday,  I  saw  the  space  for  i 
future  study,  in  which  my  books  and  my  desk  from  Munil 
will  stand." 

Here  he  wrote  Doctor  Faustus.  The  family  that  now  ocJ 
pies  the  house  is  friendly  and  gracious  about  receiving  pjl 
grims,  as  Mann  himself  was  when  the   14-year-old  Susj 
Sontag  came  over  shyly  to  crave  a  meeting  almost  half  a  ci 
tury  ago.  From  this  address  he  kept  in  touch  with  neighbd 
like  Arnold  Schoenberg,  caught  a  dangerous  flu  after  makii 
a  pro-Roosevelt  speech  in  a  foggy  garden  in  Bel-Air,  and, 
the  home  of  the  composer  Hanns  Eisler,  met  Charlie  Cha 
lin:  "I  laughed  for  three  hours  long  at  his  imitations,  seen* 
and  clownings  and  was  still  wiping  my  eyes  as  ,we  got  in  * 
the  car."  At  this  period,  Mann  was  composing  the  forewo 
to  a  newspaper  for  German  PO.W.'s,  so  the  laughs  were  n 
numerous.  Hollywood  ought  to  be  more  boastful  than  it 
about  this  period  of  generosity  and  genius  in  its  past. 

Leaving  Holmby  Hills,  the  boulevard  opens  out  a  bit  ar 
becomes  almost  countrified. 

"There  are  tributaries  from  every  direction,"  says  Jori 
Gregory  Dunne,  "but  Sunset  is  the  string  that  binds  it  all  t 
gether."  Up  this  canyon  or  that  road,  as  he  can  tell  you  froi 
his  elaborate  knowledge,  lived  Kenneth  and  Kathleen  Tynai 
and  Christopher  Isherwood  and  Don  Bachardy.  L.A.  mayc 
Richard  Riordan  is  O.  J.  Simpson's  current  neighbor.  Suns< 
serves  to  connect  them  to  the  amorphous  idea  of  "El  A) 
and  the  California  dream. 

(I  did  seriously  consider  leaving  Mr.  Simpson  out  of  th 
account,  just  to  be  able  to  say  I  had  done  it.  But  there  w« 
no  avoiding  the  police  sawhorses  that  marked  off  the  end  ( 
Rockingham,  where  Michelle  Pfeiffer  has  put  her  house  o 
the  market  and  where  Michael  Ovitz  and  Stanley  Sheir 
baum— liberal  fund-raiser  extraordinaire 'are  still  clinging  on 

Unlike  most  good  things.  Sunset  doesn't  really  come  to  aj 
end.  It  just  peters  out,  amid  a  tacky  modernist  welter  of  junk 
food  stops  and  unsightly  commerce.  It  almost  literally  dribble 
away  into  the  sand.  Perhaps  that  is  as  it  should  be.  It  can  b 
more  satisfying  to  look  back  than  to  look  forward.  When 
asked  Billy  Wilder  what  he  made  of  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber 
musical  version  of  Sunset  Boulevard  he  paused,  not  entirely  fo 
effect,  before  saying,  "I  thought  to  myself.  This  thing  coul< 
make  a  great  movie  someday."  □ 
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THE 
THREE  KINGS 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS  at  CFI, 
Hollywood;  December  19,  1994;  6:30  p.m. 


ARNOLD  SCHWARZENEGGER 

Superstar. 


Twenty-three  movies. 

Estimated  salary  per  picture: 
$15  million. 

Estimated  domestic  box  office  to  date: 
$1127,760,949. 

Has  been  sighted  driving: 

Hummer  utility  vehicle,  like  those  used  in 

Operation  Desert  Storm. 

"/  was  always  interested 
in  proportion  and  perfection.  When  I  was 

fifteen,  I  took  off  my  clothes 

and  looked  in  the  mirror.  When  I  stared 

at  myself  naked,  I  realized  that 

to  be  perfectly  proportioned  I  would 

need  twenty-inch  arms  to  match 

the  . . .  rest  of  me. " 


TOM  CRUISE 

Superstar. 


Seventeen  movies;  one  Oscar 
nomination,  for  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Estimated  salary  per  picture: 
$15  million. 

Estimated  domestic  box  office  to  date: 
$1275,479,676. 

Has  been  sighted  driving:  a  black  Porsche. 

"The  guy  who  taught  me  to 
race  cars  would  always  say  to  me  that 

he  didn  't  know  whether  I  was  the 

smartest  guy  around  or  the  dumbest . . . 

but  I've  always  had  this  thing  that 

when  I  was  afraid  I  never  backed  off. 

I  always  went  forward." 


TOM  HANKS 

Superstar. 


Twenty  movies;  one  Oscar, 

for  Philadelphia;  1995  best-actor 

nominee  for  Forrest  Gump. 

Estimated  salary  per  picture: 
$15  million. 

Estimated  domestic  box  office  to  date: 
$1163,144,554. 

Has  been  sighted  driving: 
"one  of  those  four-wheel-drive  things." 
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Every  little  boy  wants  to  play  a  cowboy. 


-Tom  Hanks 


(.(. 


I  have  very  specie  reasons  why  I  make  movie*! 
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•■  really  think  it's  a  gene  defect  or  something. 
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THE  INGENUE 


JULIA  ROBERTS 

Actress. 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS 

in  Savannah,  Georgia; 

February  5, 1995;  four  p.m. 

Twelve  movies 

(Including  Pretty  Woman,  which  grossed 

$454.4  million  Internationally); 

two  Oscar  nominations; 
married  to  singer  Lyie  Lovett. 

WORKS  IN  PROGRESS 

Mary  Reilly  (TrIStar):  Julia  goes  Victorian 

as  a  maid  who  narrates  the  tale 

of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

The  Kings  of  Carolina  (Warner  Bros.): 

Traditionally  southern  Julia  confronts  a 

husband  who  done  her  wrong. 

From  Alice  to  Ocean  (Caravan): 

An  Aussie  Julia  treks  across  the  outback 

with  three  camels— and  a  dog. 

OTHER  POSSIBILITIES 

The  Moviegoer  (Avenue/TrlStar)  with 

Tim  Robbins.  Terrence  "Days  of  Heaven' 

Mallck  has  been  mentioned  as  director. 

In  a  Country  of  Mothers  (Caravan) 

with  Susan  Sarandon. 

The  Women  (New  Line)  with  Meg  Ryan, 

Holly  Hunter,  and  Whitney  Houston. 

Gun  Shy  (Caravan):  Julia,  fleeing  prison. 

finds  love  on  the  lam. 


/ 
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THE  WILD  (Ml) 


ROBIN  WILLIAMS 

Actor,  comic. 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

at  the  Lighthouse,  San  Francisco; 

January  IS,  1995;  four  p.m. 

Twenty-one  movies; 

two  Oscar  nominations;  married  to  Marsha 

Garces  Williams;  three  children. 

Specialties:  Amazing  mimicry, 

one-named  near  cartoons  (Mprk,  Popeye, 

Garp),  outrageous  professors 

(Dead  Poets  Society),  outrageous  wartime 

disc  Jockeys  (Good  Morning,  Vietnam), 

outrageous  cross-dressing 

housekeepers  (Mrs.  Doubtfire). 

"What  sometimes  comes  out  of 

Robin  is  planetary,  volcanic— it's  the  geology  of 

the  human  psyche."  —Oliver  Sacks,  M.D. 


- 

cHow  can  I  die?  I'm  booked. 
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E  DIRECTORS 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  at  Smashbox, 
Culver  City;  January  17, 1995;  seven  p.m. 


FIRST  ROW:  Wolfgang  Petersen  (Das  Boot), 

Quentin  Tarantino  (1995  best-director  nominee  for 

Pulp  Fiction),  Lawrence  Kasdan  (Body  Heat,  The  Big  Ch 

Penny  Marshall  {Big,  A  League  of  Their  Own). 

SECOND  ROW:  Alan  J.  Pakula  ( All  the  President's  Met 

Presumed  Innocent),  Oliver  Stone 

(Ptetoon,  JFK),  Herbert  Ross  (The  Turning  Point, 

Steel  Magnolias,  Boys  on  the  Side),  Billy  Wilder  (Doubl 

Indemnity,  Sunset  Boulevard,  The  Apartment), 

Richard  Donner  (Lethal  Weapon,  Maverick), 

Barry  Levinson  {Diner,  Rain  Man,  Disclosure), 

Warren  Beatty  (Heaven  Can  Walt,  Reds),  John  Singleton 

(Boyz  N  the  Hood),  Norman  Jewison  (fn  the 

Heat  of  the  Night,  Moonstruck),  Ron  Howard 

(Cocoon,  Parenthood,  Backdraft),  James  L.  Brooks 

(Terms  of  Endearment,  Broadcast  News). 


THIRD  ROW:  Tim  Burton  (Batman, 

Edward  Sclssorhands).  Tony  Scott  (Top  Gun. 

Days  of  Thunder),  Sydney  Pollack  (The  Way  We  Ware, 

Tootsle,  Out  of  Africa),  Ivan  Reitman 

(Ghostbuatera),  Barbra  Streisand  (Vent/,  The  Prince 

of  Tides),  Robert  Zemeckis  (1995  best-director 

nominee  for  Forrest  Gump),  Andrew  Davis  (The  Fugitive). 

Mel  Gibson  {The  Man  Without  a  Face). 

FOURTH  ROW:  Adrian  Lyne  (Fatal  Attraction, 

Indecent  Proposal). 
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MICHAEL  DOUGLAS 

Actor,  producer. 
Twenty-two  movies:  two  Oscars. 

KIRK  DOUGLAS 

Actor,  director,  producer,  autobiographer,  novelist, 

awarded  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  in  1981 

Seventy  movies. 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

at  Warner  Bros.  Studios  (Laramie  Street),  Burbank: 

February  5, 1995;  11:30  a.m. 


'There  are  very  few  second-generation 

people  who  have  made  It. 
It's  always  perceived  as  their  problem, 

their  fault,  because  everything 

else  was  there  for  them.  And  yet,  on  the 

other  side.  It's  all  assumed 

because  of  who  you  came  from." 

—Michael  Douglas 

1  went  to  college  on  a  truckload 

of  fertilizer,  hitchhiking  with  163  bucks  In  my 

pocket.  I  had  something  to  push  me. 

But  Michael  had  to  draw  a  lot  of  that  out 

of  himself."  -Kirk  Douglas 


ly  aim  was  to  act,  to  find  roles  that  put  n 
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OSCAR'S  LEADING  LADIES 


Photograph  by  HERB  RITTS 
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MARLEE  MATLIN 

Best  actress. 

Children  of  a  Lesser  God 

(1986). 

ELLEN  BURSTYN 

Best  actress, 

AMce  Doesn't  Live  Here 

Anymore  (1974). 

KATHY  BATES 

Best  actress, 
Misery  (1990). 

MARISA  TOMEI 

Best  supporting  actress 
My  Cousin  Vinny  (1992). 

n  the  category  of  actresses  with  a  capital  I. 

Sophia  1 1 
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WHOOPI  GOLDBERG 

Beat  supporting  actress, 

Ghost  (1990). 


LIZA  MINNELLI 

SOPHIA  LOREN 

HOLLY  HUNTEI 

Best  actress. 

Best  actress. 

Best  actress. 

Caoaret  (1972). 

Two  Women  (1961). 

The  Piano  (1993) 

THE  HERO 


HARRISON  FORD 

Movie  star,  carpenter. 

Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS  at 

the  New  York  Shipyard  in  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn; 

January  28, 1395;  3:30  p.m. 

Twenty-seven  movies; 
one  Oscar  nomination,  for  Witnt 
married  to  Melissa  Mathison, 
screenwriter,  E.T.:  four  children. 


MEMORABL 

Bob  Falfa  (American  Graffiti), 

Han  Solo  (Star  Wars, 

The  Empire  Strikes  Back,  Return  of  the  Jedi), 

Indiana  Jones  (Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark, 

Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom, 

Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last  Crusade), 

C.I.A.  agent  Jack  Ryan  (Patriot  Games, 

Clear  and  Present  Danger), 

Dr.  Richard  Kimble  (The  Fugitive). 
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DENZEL  WASHINGTON 
Actor. 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS  at  Sma»hbox, 
Culver  City;  January  8,  1995;  five  p.m. 

Fifteen  movies;  one  Oscar,  for  Glory; 

married  to  Pauletta 

Pearson;  four  children. 

MEMORABLE  ROLES:  Defiant 
revolutionary  Stephen  Biko  In  Cry  Freedom, 

defiant  slave  turned  soldier  In  Gfory, 

melodic  cad  In  Mo'  Better  Blues,  Malcolm  X, 

Don  Pedro  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


I  remember  going  to  see  Checkmates 

on  Broadway,  and  the  minute 
Denzel  came  onstage,  all  the  women 

started  oohlng  and  aahlng  and 

that  kinda  stuff.  Women  love  them 

some  Denzel."  —Spike  Lee 


;  \\ 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  in 

Room  45  at  the  Chateau  Marmont,  West  Hollywood; 

February  5, 1995;  seven  p.m. 
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DENNIS  HOPPER 

-.  director,  writer,  artist. 


Sixty-five  mivies;  no  Oscar  nominations, 

but  made  easy  Rider  (cost,  $400,000; 

worldwide  box-office  gross,  more  than  $40  million), 

which  changed  film  history. 

"In  the  50s,  when  me  and  Natalie  Wood 

and  James  Dean  and  Nick  Adams  and  Tony  Perkins 

suddenly  arrived  . . .    God,  It  was 

a  whole  group  of  us  that  sort  of  felt  like  the 

earlier  group— the  John  Barrymores, 

Errol  Flynns,  Sinatras,  Cllfts—were  a  little  farther 

out  than  we  were So  we  tried  to  emulate 

that  lifestyle.  For  instance,  once 
Natalie  and  I  decided  we'd  have  an  orgy. 

And  Natalie  says,  'O.K., 

but  we  have  to  have  a  champagne  bath.' 

So  we  filled  the  bathtub  full  of  champagne.  Natalie 

takes  off  her  clothes,  sits  down  In 

the  champagne,  starts  screaming.  We  take  her 

to  an  emergency  hospital.  That  was 

our  orgy,  you  understand?  "  —Dennis  Hopper 


CHRISTOPHER  WALKEN 

Actor,  plfywright. 

Thirty-one  movies; 
one  Oscar,  for  The  Deer  Hunter. 

MEMORABLE  MOMENT  FROM  ANNIE  HALL 
(Walken  is  Duane;  Woody  Allen  is  Alvy): 


DUANE:  Can  I  confess  something?  I  tell 

you  this  as  an  artist.  I  think  you'll  understand. 

Sometimes  when  I'm  driving  . . . 

on  the  road  at  night . . .  I  see  two  headlights 

coming  toward  me.  Fast.  I  have 

this  sudden  Impulse  to  turn  the  wheel  quickly. 

head-on  Into  the  oncoming  car. 

I  can  anticipate  the  explosion. 

The  sound  of  shattering  glass.  The  . . .  (lames 

rising  out  of  the  flowing  gasoline. 


ALVY:  Mght.  Well.  I  have  to-l  have 
to  go  now,  Duane,  because  I,  t'm  due  back  on 
the  planet 


'HE  GUNSLINGER 


CLINT  EASTWOOD 

Actor,  director, 

producer,  jazz  pianist,  former  mayor, 

I  Ross  Perot  supporter. 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS. 
Fifty-two  movies;  two  Oscars,  for  Unforgiven. 
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I  MICHELLE 

Chanteuse.  actress, 
aspiring  producer. 

Photographed  by 

HERB  RITTS  at  his  studio  in  Hollywood; 

December  6. 1994;  one  p.m. 

Twenty  movies;  three  Oscar  nominations: 

married  to  David  Kelley.  creator  of 

Picket  Fences  and  Chicago  Hope:  two  children 

(Claudia  Rose  and  John  Henry); 

Brentwood  home  is  up  for  sale  post-O. J. 

(asking  $2.95  million). 

MEMORABLE  ROLES:  Miss  Orange  County: 

scene-stealer  (The  Witches  of  Easrwrcfc): 

coked-out  gun  moll  (Scarface); 

Mafia  wife  in  Married  to  the  Mob 

("Everything  we  wear.  eat. 

or  own  fell  off  a  truck!"):  lounge  singer  in 

The  Fabulous  Baker  Boys 

(deserved  Oscar  for  scorching  piano-top 

rendition  of    Makin  Whoopee"): 

plain  Jane  turned  Catwoman 

in  Batman  Returns 

("Life's  a  bitch.  Now  so  am  I!" 
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LEW  WASSERMAN 

Chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  MCA  Inc. 

(has  been  with  the  company  since  1936), 

Ronald  Reagan's  former  agent. 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  at  his  table  at 

the  Studio  Restaurant  at  Universal, 

where  he  has  eaten  lunch  for  30  years;  January  18, 1995;  two  p.m. 

Also  shown:  Wasserman's  longtime  colleague 

Sidney  Sheinberg  (at  right  of  Wasserman),  MCA  president  and 

C.O.O.,  and  MCA  executives  David  Weitzner, 

Tom  Wertheimer,  and  Skip  Paul. 

TRUSTEE  OF:  John  F.  Kennedy  Library, 

Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  California  Institute 

of  Technology,  Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute, 

Carter  Presidential  Center,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Foundation, 

Hollywood  Canteen  Foundation  (president), 

Research  to  Prevent  Blindness  (chairman),  Los  Angeles  Music 

Center  Foundation,  Center  Theatre  Group  of  Los  Angeles 

(honorary  chairman  of  the  board), 

Amateur  Athletic  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles 

(chairman  of  finance  committee),  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential 

Foundation  (board  of  governors). 

MOST  POWERFUL  MOMENTS 

1936,  marrying  Edith  Beckerman;  1950,  making  the  first 

back-end  deal,  for  Jimmy  Stewart,  who  earned  50  percent  of  the  profits 

for  Winchester  '73;  1965,  turning  down  secretary- 

of-commerce  post  in  the  Johnson  administration  to  stay  at 

MCA;  1990,  selling  MCA  to  Matsushita;  1995, 

trying  to  buy  it  back. 
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OUT-OF-TOWNERS 


SUSAN  SARANDON 
Actress,  social  conscience. 

TIM  ROBBINS 

Actor,  director,  social  conscience. 


Photographed  by 

ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  at  her  studio 

in  New  York  City; 

February  8, 1995;  6:15  p.m. 

MOMENTS  TO  REMEMBER 

(Sarandon):  Doing 

Catherine  Deneuve  in  The  Hunger, 

anointing  herself  with  lemons  in 

Atlantic  City;  confessing 

I      her  past  in  The  Client,  for  which 

she  has  received  her 

fourth  Academy  Award  nomination. 

MOMENTS  TO  REMEMBER 
(Robbins):  Trying  on  Sarandon's  garter 

in  Bull  Durham;  singing  Fascist 

folk  songs  in  Bob  Roberts;  the  end  of 

The  Shawshank  Redemption. 
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QUINCY  JONES 

Composer,  record  producer. 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
.it  his  home  in  Bel-Air:  January  14, 1995:  2:30  p.m. 


Recipient  of  the  1995 
Jean  Hersholt  Humanitarian  Award: 
Oscar  nominations:  26  Gramm; 


At  age  17.  began  his  career  playing 

t  and  arranging  for  Lionel  Hampton, 

nd  later  CoafttBasie.  Frank  Sinatra,  Dinah  Washington, 

Sarah  Vaufjaui.  Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  Peggy  Lee. 

Film  scoraaJnclude:  The  Pawnbroker, 

In  the  Heat  of  the  WgW  fn  Cold  Blood.  Cactus  Flower, 

The  Out-of-Tomiers.  The  Getaway, 

The  Wiz.  The  Color  Purple  (also  co  produced). 

Produced  tratUTs 

t-selling  album.  Tlkri//er. 
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■]  WRITERS 


Photographed  by  RICHARD  CORMAN  at  the  old  Dolores  Del  Rio  mansion  SECOND  ROW:  Alvin  Sargent  (Paper  Moon,  Julia,  Ordinary  People, 

on  Kingman  Avenue,  Los  Angeles;  January  27, 1995;  one  p.m.  White  Palace),  Eric  Roth  (1995  Oscar  nominee  for  Forrest  Gump),  John 

Milius  {Apocalypse  Now),  Robert  Towne  [Chinatown,  Shampoo, 

FIRST  ROW:  Shane  Black  {Lethal  Weapon,  The  Last  Boy  Scout),  lack  Epps  Jr.  Tequila  Sunrise,  The  Firm),  Larry  Gelbart  (footsie),  Lowell  Ganz  and 

(Legal  Eagles,  Top  Gun,  Dick  Tracy),  Julius  Epstein  {The  Man  Who  Came  to  Babaloo  Mandel  (Splash.  Parenthood,  City  Slickers). 
Dinner,  Casablanca),  Steven  Zaillian  {Schindler's  List),  Ron  Bass  {Rain  Man), 

Gary  Ross  (Big),  Paul  Schrader  (Taxi  Driver,  American  Gigolo,       /  \\  tArD,ROW:  Donald  Stewart  (Missing,  Patriot  Games,  Clear  and  Present 

1  '.  ,  Dahgt/r),  James  Toback  (Bugsy),  Ron  Shelton  (Buff  Durham). 
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WILDER  CARD 


STEVE  MARTIN 

Actor,  comedian,  playwright. 

screenwriter,  banjo  player,  producer. 

art  collector,  magician. 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

at  the  CBS  Studio  Center 

("The  New  York  Street").  Studio  City: 

January  11  1995:  four  p.m. 

Twenty-two  movies:  one  Oscar  nomination. 

for  his  short  film. 

The  Absent-Minded  Waiter:  has  collected 

artworks  by  O'Keeffe.  Diebenkorn. 

de  Kooning.  Kline.  Twombly.  Frankenthaler. 

Hopper.  Hockney.  Lichtenstein. 

and  Picasso:  trustee.  Los  Angeles  County 

Museum  of  Art. 

SPECIALTIES:  Roles  requiring 

extreme  obnoxiousness  {The  Jerk) 

or  Chaplinesque 

comic  grace  (Roxanne). 


"Martin  seems  to  crossbreed 

the  skills  of  W.  C.  Fields  and  Buster  Keaton 

with  some  Fred  Astaire  mingled  in." 

—Pauline  Kael 


THE  RASCALS 


in  vour  life: 


wiiifimiTi 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS 
at  Smashbox,  Culver  City;  January  10,  1995;  6:30  p.m. 

JACK  NICHOLSON 

Actor,  director,  producer,  screenwriter,  Lothario. 
Fifty-two  movies:  two  Oscars. 

WARREN  BEATTY 

Actor,  director,  producer,  writer. 

recovering  Lothario.  Twenty  movies;  one  Oscar. 

for  directing  Reds. 

"A  long-distance  operator  asked  Warren  Beatty 

how  a  call  was  to  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  Beatty. '  she  said,  what  is  your  special  billing?' 

Well.'  he  said,  deadpan. 

a/ways  above  the  title  in  a  size  of  type  no 

smaller  than  that  of  the  director. '" 


ice. 


-Jack  Nicholson 


SOPHIA  LOREN 

Actress,  force  of  nature. 

eyewear  model. 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS 

at  Hollywood  Center  Studios,  Los  Angeles; 

January  24, 1995;  seven  p.m. 
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Seventy-six  movies; 

two  Oscars  (including  a  special 

recognition  for  lifetime  achievement); 

married  to  producer  Carlo  Ponti 

since  1957;  two  sons; 

lives  in  Geneva  and  on 

the  Ponti  Ranch  in  California. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL 


ROBERT  MITCHUM 
Actor,  tough  guy. 
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Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

on  a  pier  near  his  home  in  Santa  Barbara; 

January  24, 1995;  two  p.m. 

One  hundred  three  movies;  one  Oscar  nomination, 
for  The  Story  of  G.I.  Joe. 

"Left  fatherless  In  early  Infancy, 

he  led  an  uprooted  childhood  and  a  rather  adventurous  youth 

Including  an  arrest  for  vagrancy  at  16  for  which  he 

was  sentenced  to  seven  days  on  a  Georgia  chain  gang. 

Before  he  discovered  an  urge  to  act,  he  wandered 

about  the  country,  working  at  a  colorful  variety  of  odd 

Jobs  as  an  engine-wiper  on  a  freighter, 

a  nightclub  bouncer,  a  promoter  for  a  California  astrologer, 

for  example.  After  his  marriage  to  a 

high-school  sweetheart  In  1940,  and  the  birth  of  a  son, 

he  decided  to  settle  down  and  began  working 

for  Lockheed  Aircraft  as  a  drop  hammer  operator. 

In  1942,  he  Joined  the  Long  Beach 

Theater  Guild  and  was  soon  spending  much  of  his  free 

time  rehearsing  and  acting  In  Its  productions. 

The  following  year  he  made  a  modest  entry  Into  films 

as  the  heavy  In  a  succession  of  Hopalong  Cassidy' 

westerns.  He  also  played  supporting  roles  In  an  assortment 

of  war  films,  comedies  and  dramas.  In  all, 

he  appeared  In  no  fewer  than  18  movies  during  1943." 

—The  Film  Encyclopedia  by  Ephralm  Katz. 
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res  Studios, 
28,  1995;  2:45  p.m. 

g,  Gloria  DeHaven, 
e  Wyatt,  Jackie  Cooper, 
janks  Jr. 

d  Keel,  Nancy  Olson, 
•tack. 

,  Virginia  Mayo, 
Knight,  Virginia  O'Brien, 
Curtis. 

ers,  Maximilian  Schell, 
Caesar. 


m  Motor  Vehicles  came  to  the  studio. 
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—Fernando  Lamas 
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ANTONIO  BANDERAS 
Actor. 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS  at  Broad  Beach 
In  Mallbu;  August  2, 1994. 

HIS  MOVIES 
Laberlnto  de  Pas/ones.  Pestanas  Postizas, 

El  Senor  Galmdez. 

El  Caso  Almena,  Los  Zancos,  Casa  Cerrado, 

La  Cort  de  Faraon, 

Requiem  pot  un  Campeslno  Esparto/. 

27  Horaa.  Matador,  Asi  Como  Habian  Sldo, 

La  Ley  del  Deaeo, 

El  Placer  de  Matar,  Baton  Rouge. 

Mujeres  al  Borde  de  un  Ataque  de  Nervlos, 

SI  Te  Dlcen  Que  Cat,  jAtame/, 

Contra  el  Vlento,  The  Mambo  Kings. 

The  House  of  the  Spirits,  Philadelphia, 

Interview  with  the  Vampire, 

Miami  Rhapsody. 

I've  seen  every  movie  Antonio's  ever  done." 
-Madonna,  Truth  or  Dare. 
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Photographed  by  FIROOZ  ZAHEDI  at  the  Raleigh  Studios, 
Stage  3,  Hollywood;  January  23, 1995;  12:45  p.m 


FIRST  ROW:  Lawrence 


Bonnie  Bruckheimer  (B 


r  Dogs,  Pulp  Fiction), 
the  Boys),  Art  Linson  (Melvin  and 
Howard,  The  Untouchables.  Casualties  of  War,  Dick  Tracy,  This  Boy's  Life), 
"-David  Brown \jaws,  The  Verdict,  The  Player,  A  Few  Good  Men), 

o  De  Laurintiis  (King  Kong,  Ragtime.  Blue  Velvet).  Lili  Zanuck  (Cocoon, 
zing  Miss  ftaisy).  Richard  Zanuck  (Jaws,  Cocoon.  Driving  Miss  Daisy), 


Ray  Stark  (Funny  Girl,  The  Way  We  V^ere,  The  Sunshine  Boys,  Peggy  Sue  Got 
^Married,  Steel  Magnolias),  Danny  DeVito  (Reality  Bites,  Pulp  Fiction), 
Stacey  Sher  (Reality  Bites,  Pulp  Fiction),  Lynda  Obst  (The  Fisher  King, 
Sleepless  in  Seattle),  Wendy  Finerman  (Forrest  Gump,  I  Like  It  Like  That), 
Lawrence  Gordon  (48  Hrs..  Die  Hard,  Field  of  Dreams),  Edward  R.  Pressman 
(Badlands,  Wall  Street,  Reversal  of  Fortune). 

SECOND  ROW:  Stanley  Jaffe  (Goodbye  Columbus,  Kramer  vs.  Kramer,  Fatal 
Attraction,  The  Accused),  Denise  DiNovi  (Heathers,  Edward  Scissorhands, 
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Batman  Return*,  Little  Women).  John  Davit  (The  Firm.  Grumpy  Old  Man), 
Brian  Grazer  (Splash,  Parenthood,  Kindergarten  Cop,  The  Paper). 
Michael  Sbamberg  (The  B/fJ  Ch/H,  A  F/in  CaHed  Wanda.  Reality  Bltet,     . 
Pulp  Fiction).  Joel  Silver  {Lethal  Weapon,  Die  Hard,  Demolition  Man). 
Don  Simpson  {Flashdance,  Beverly  Hills  Cop.  Top  Gun),  Jerry  Bruckheimer 
{Flashdance,  Beverly  Hills  Cop,  Top  Gun).  Gale  Ann  Hurt  {Aliens, 
The  Abyss.  Terminator  2:  Judgment  Day),  Lea  Rich  (The  Sporting  Club. 
The  Choirboys,  Psssonger  57).  Robert  Evans  {Chinatown,  Marathon  Man, 
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Urban  Cowboy.  Silver).  Lauren  Shuler-Oonner  {Mr.  Mom,  St  Elmo't  Fin, 
Dm/a,  Free  Willy).  Amon  Mllchan  (Bratll.  The  War  of  the  Roe*. 
Pretty  Woman.  JFK.  Under  Siege.  The  Client). 
THIRD  ROW:  Arnold  Kopelson  {Platoon.  Falling  Down,  The  Fugitive). 
Mario  Katear  {Total  Recall,  Terminator  2:  Judgment  Day.  Batk  Instinct 
Cliff  hanger).  Steve  Tlsch  {Risky  Business:  Corrlna.  Corrlna;  Forrest  Gump), 
David  Foster  (McCabe  A  Mr*.  Miller.  The  Getaway  |1972. 19S4], 
Tribute.  The  Mean  Season).  Robert  Retime  (Necessary  Roughneaa. 
Patriot  Games.  Beverly  Hills  Cop  III).  Mace  Neufeld  (The  Omen,  Ho  '" 
The  Hunt  for  Red  October,  Patriot  Games),  Steven  Reuther  {Dirty  G 
Pretty  Woman,  The  Mambo  Kings,  The  Client),  Lawrente  Turman 
(The  Graduate,  Pretty  Poison,  The  Getaway  11994]),  Reger  Corman  ( 
Bertha,  Big  Bad  Mama,  Grand  Theft  Auto,  Rock  'n'  Re*  High  School). 
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THE  CHAMELEON 


DANIEL  DAY-LEWIS 

Actor,  runner. 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

Fourteen  movies;  one  Oscar,  for  My  Left  Foot; 

son  of  the  late  English  poet  laureate  Cecil  Day-Lewis; 

currently  celebrating  impending  fatherhood  with 

Isabelle  "Queen  Margot"  Adjani; 

lives  in  Ireland. 

MEMORABLE  ROLES:  Johnny,  the  gay, 

postmodern  punk  In  My  Beautiful  Laundrette; 

Cecil  Vyse— aesthete,  nerd,  ingrate— 

in  A  Room  with  a  View; 

Tomas,  the  sensual  surgeon  in 

The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being 

(his  command  "Take  off  your  clothes"  opens  the  film); 

Hawkeye  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 

managed  to  upstage  production  values  (but  not 

Winona  Ryder)  In  Martin  Scorsese's 

The  Age  of  Innocence. 
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irouldn't  be  a  place  for  me  in  society. 


THE  COMEBACK 


JOHN  TRAVOLTA 

Actor,  dancer,  pilot. 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

at  the  CBS  Studio  Center  ("The  New  York  Street"), 

Studio  City;  February  4, 1995;  2:30  p.m. 

Eighteen  movies;  two  Oscar 

nominations,  including  this  year's 

best-actor  nod  for  Pulp  Fiction; 

owns  one  gray  Rolls-Royce,  two  estates 

(Maine,  Florida),  three  planes, 

including  one  Gulfstream  jet; 

Travolta  and  wife  Kelly  Preston 

have  one  son— Jett. 

"After  Moment  by  Moment . . . 

that  was  the  first  time  I  heard  the  words 

'Your  career  is  over. ' " 
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JACK  LEMMON 

Fifty  movies;  two  Oscars. 

TONY  CURTIS 

Eighty-four  movies;  one  Oscar  nomination, 
for  The  Defiant  Ones 
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Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

at  Smashbox,  Culver  City; 

January  26,  1995;  three  p.m. 

Lemmon  and  Curtis  appeared  together 
In  Billy  Wllders  Some  Like  It  Hot,  1959. 

I'm  engaged. 

What? 

Osgood  proposed  to  me. 

But  why  would 
a  guy  want  to  marry  a  guy? 

Security. 
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NANCY  DAVIS  REAGAN 


Photographed  by  HARRY  BENSON  at  home, 
in  Bel-Air.  February  8. 1995: 11:35  a.m. 
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The  Doctor  and  the  Girl,  1949, 

East  Side  West  Side,  1950.  Shadow  on  the  Wall,  1950. 

Night  Into  Morning.  1951 

Ifs  a  Big  Country,  1952.  Shadow  In  the  Sky,  1952. 

Talk  About  a  Star,  1952.  Donovan's  Brain.  1953, 

Hellcats  of  the  Navy.  1957. 

Crash  Landing,  1958. 


The  First  Lady  of  California,  1967-74. 
The  First  Lady  of  the  United  States.  1981-89. 
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here's  an  old  Hollywood  saying  that  then*  an1  no  new 

roles — just  new  faces  to  fill  them.  Sixty-two 

years  ago,  iUGIM,  COVARRUBIAS 

caught  the  (lay's  brightest  stai> 
at  pla\  for  Vanity  Fair . 


Ml  199b 

ROBERT  RISKOaims  his  brush  at  the  currenl 

members  of  the  Vlalibu  players1  dub. 

Admission  strictly  hy  achievement. 

Watch  out  for  sharks.  (For  the 

key  to  who  is — and  who  was — who. 

turn  to  page  318) 
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office  in  front  o 
Pablo  Picasso's  Le  Peinr 
et  Son  Modclc 
(Painter  and  Model). 
I%4  (oil  on  canv 
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ART 

OF  THE 

DEAL 


Hollywood's  heaviest  hitters  are 

spending  hundreds  of  millions  on  Lichtensteins, 

de  Koonings,  Duhuffets.  and  Polloeks. 

With  New  York  mega-dealers  Arne  Glimcher 

and  Larry  Gagosian  earving  up  the  town. 

and  the  new  billion-dollar, 

Richard  Meier-designed  Getty  Center 

edging  toward  completion.  BOB COLACELLO checks 

out  the  collectors — and  the  temple  of  what 

has  become  L.A.'s  new  religion 


Photographs  In  l()\  Mil  \\  HI  (  Kl  K 


igh  on  a  hill  in 
Brentwood,  900 
workers  are  con- 
structing the  bil- 
lion-dollar Getty 
Center.  It  is  the 
largest  cultural 
commission  of  this 
century,  and  Rich- 
ard Meier,  the  ar- 
chitect, has  built 


H  important  muse- 
ums in  Atlanta 
and  Barcelona.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  one  can  see  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  west,  the  Mojave  Desert  to 
the  east,  and  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege below,  just  across  the  San  Diego 
Freeway.  California's  main  north-south 
artery  was  heavily  damaged  during  the 
big  earthquake  of  January  1994,  which. 
Meier  says,  meant  that  the  low-slung 
center  had  to  be  constructed  with  steel 
girders  as  thick  and  strong  as  those 
used  in  100-story  skyscrapers. 

When  the  center  opens  in  1997,  vis- 
itors will  park  their  cars  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  100 -acre  site  and  ascend 
by  tram  to  the  arrival  plaza,  around 
which  will  be  the  Getty  Center  for 
the  History  of  Art  and  the  Humani- 
ties, the  Getty  Conservation  Institute, 
the  Getty  Trust  offices,  an  auditori- 
um, and  a  restaurant,  all  sheathed  in 
travertine  stone  from  Tuscany.  At  the 
apex  of  the  plaza  will  be  the  360,000- 
square-foot  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  it- 
self, with  its  four  pavilions,  progressing 
more  or  less  chronologically  through 
the  epochs— the  Middle  Ages  to  the  late 
19th  century— included  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  Getty  collections  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  decorative  arts,  manu- 
scripts, and  photographs.  (There  will 
also  be  a  fifth  pavilion  for  temporary 
exhibitions.)  With  its  colonnades,  sky- 
lights, courtyards,  and  reflecting  pools, 
this  will  be  the  Louvre  of  Los  Ange- 
les, its  Uffizi,  Tate,  and  Metropolitan. 
And,  one  feels,  its  Acropolis,  its  Vat- 
ican City,  its  Teotihuacan. 

Richard  Meier  is  also  designing  the 
Gagosian  Gallery,  one  of  two  high-pow- 
ered New  York  galleries  scheduled  to 
open  spaces  in  the  gilded  retailing  heart 
of  Beverly  Hills  later  this  year.  The 
other  is  PaceWildenstein,  which  is  be- 
ing designed  by  Charles  Gwathmey,  the 
respected  architect  responsible  for  the 
recent  expansion  of  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York.  The  owners  of 
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these  galleries,  Larry  Gagosian  and 
Arne  Glimcher,  are  the  principal  deal- 
ers, respectively,  for  two  Hollywood 
moguls  who  are  amassing  enormous 
private  art  collections,  music  and  movie 
tycoon  David  Geffen  and  superagent 
Michael  Ovitz. 

"David  has  without  any  doubt  put 
together  the  greatest  collection  of  Ab- 
stract Expressionist  and  Pop  art  in 
Los  Angeles  and  maybe  in  the. Unit- 
ed States,"  says  Gagosian.  "There's 
nothing  vaguely  in  the  same  league.  It 
rivals  many,  many  museum  collec- 
tions. You  have  to  go  back  to  the 
robber  barons'  Impressionist  and  Post- 
Impressionist  collections,  back  to  the 
Havermeyers,  to  compare  it  to  some- 
thing." In  the  last  five  years  alone,  it 
is  said,  Geffen  has  spent  $90  to  $120 
million  on  an  art-shopping  spree. 

Several  years  ago,  Ovitz  added  a  tem- 
ple-like gallery  atop  his  Brentwood 
house.  "Michael's  collection  is  won- 
derful," says  Glimcher.  "He's  a  col- 
lector whose  interests  range  from 
20th-century  to  Diirer  and  Rembrandt 
etchings,  and  he  also  has  terrific  Ming 
furniture  and  Persian  carpets.  Con- 
noisseurs are  being  born  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  that's  exciting." 

The  word  on  both  coasts  is  that  art 
collecting  on  a  grand  scale  is  the  lat- 
est manifestation  of  the  intense  busi- 
ness rivalry  between  Geffen  and  Ovitz, 
a  rivalry  which  will  only  be  heightened 
by  the  arrival  of  their  dueling  art  deal- 
ers. "That's  the  subtext  of  everything," 
says  a  neutral  auction-house  official. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Ovitz  and 
Geffen  have  most  definitely 
entered  the  pantheon  of 
current  Los  Angeles  art 
collectors,  which  includes 
producers  Douglas  Cramer 
and  Ray  Stark,  actors  Steve 
Martin,  Dennis  Hopper, 
and  Jack  Nicholson,  tal- 
ent-agency owners  Beatrice  and  Philip 
Gersh,  Falcon  Cable  owners  Jane  and 
Marc  Nathanson,  and  Lenore  Green- 
berg,  the  daughter  of  the  late  MCA 
chairman  Taft  Schreiber,  as  well  as  a 
pair  of  real-estate  developers,  Donald 
Bren  and  Eli  Broad. 

And  they  are  just  the  top  of  the 
temple.  New  and  important  collec- 
tions of  the  art  of  our  time  are  being 
built  by  Viacom-entertainment  chair- 
man Jonathan  Dolgen,  entertainment 
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lawyer  Allan  Hergott,  New  Line  C 
ema  C.E.O.  Robert  Shaye  and  pre 
dent  Michael   Lynne,  Forrest  Gut 
producer  Steve  Tisch,  and  a  sm; 
cult  of  Warner  Music  executives,  hi 
eluding  Mo  Ostin,   Seymour  Stei 
Jeff  Gold,   Howie  Klein,  and  Ste 
Baker.  A&M  Records  ex-president  C 
Freisen  has  commissioned  a  Richa 
Serra  for  his  sprouting  sculpture  g< 
den,  as  has  Ivan  Reitman,  the  dire 
tor  of  Ghostbusters  and  Junior.  Hon 
Alone  producer  John  Hughes  becan 
so  obsessed  with  collecting— he  owi 
hundreds  of  post-conceptual  and  pos 
studio  pieces,   including  at  least  1 
photosculptures  by  the  Starn  Twins 
that  he  decided  he  had  to  stop,  b 
cause,  he  told  friends,  "I'm  followin 
artists'  careers  more  than  my  own." 

And  those  who  aren't  collecting  ar 
talking  about  those  who  are. 

"I  think  Jack  Nicholson  has  one  c 
the  best  collections  out  here,"  says  h 
Ruscha,  the  Los  Angeles  artist  wh< 
made  the  HOLLYWOOD  sign  an  intei 
national  Pop  icon  in  the  60s.  Anoth 
er  friend  says  that  Nicholson's  reportec 
$100  million  collection  includes  "sonw 
pretty  good  Impressionists,  a  few  nict 
Surrealists,  and  a  bunch  of  Tainan 
de  Lempickas  left  over  from  Anjelic; 
Huston  days." 

Barbra  Streisand  auctioned  off  hei 
Tamara  de  Lempickas  and  matching 
Art  Deco  bric-a-brac  for  $6.2  million 
at  Christie's  last  year,  but  a  recent 
visitor  whispers,  "She  has  a  really  beau 
tiful  Klimt  and  a  Schiele,  too." 

"Steve  Martin  collects  modern  art 
with  discernment,"  says  a  Los  Ange 
les  curator  who  hopes  some  of  it  will 
hang  in  her  museum  someday.  "I  hear 
he's  selling,  because  of  his  divorce,"  says 
a  rival  collector,  who'd  like  to  pick  up 
a  de  Kooning  or  a  Pollock.  "No,  he's 
not,"  says  a  dealer  diplomatically.  "He's 
just  upgrading  as  usual." 

"Arnold  Schwarzenegger  wanted  a 
Stella  in  the  worst  way,"  says  Venice 
artist  Charles  Arnoldi.  "A  big  metal 
relief  painting,  because  he  likes  pow- 
erful, big  things.  But  he  couldn't  bring 
himself  to  spend  the  money.  He  does 
have  a  big  wood  chain-saw  painting 
of  mine,  a  big  Russell  Means,  by 
Warhol,  and  a  multiple  Warhol  por- 
trait of  his  wife,  Maria  Shriver." 

"Oliver  Stone  just  bought  a  big  Andy 
Warhol  Mao,'"  reports  a  Los  Angeles  » 
dealer.  Bruce  Willis  and  Demi  Moore, 


hceWildenstein  is  the;  (J(^)urtrnenl  store  of  the 
at  world.  Larry  is  more  lite  a  personal  shopper. 
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\RM  ( il  [MCHER:  I  he  director  of  I'.kcW  Udenstein  in  his  New  York  office  on  East  >7th  Streel  with  Picasso's  La  Dormeust 

(Sleeping  Woman).  \'>^2  (oil  and  charcoal  on  canvas,  51'A<  in.  bj  633  4  in.),  and  Isamu  Noguchi's  Mirror  Torso  .  b>44  94  (bronze  easl 

from  the  painted-plywood  original  edition  of  six  plus  two  artist's  proofs,  ~2  in.  h>  25  in.  h\  18  in). 


\s    .1    \cu    York    dealer,    "hu\    per- 

ctly  nice,  conservative  punts,  like  Ed- 
aid  Hopper  etchings."  Harrison  lord, 
.cording  to  a  friend,  "is  quietlj  ac- 
triring  Bonnards  and  Vuillards."  And 
■even  Spielberg,  sa\s  Ins  new  part- 
ei  David  Geffen,   "has  [mpressionisl 

ictuics.    Magi  tlte.    Hopper,    and    lots 


and  lots  of  Rockwells.  He  loves  Nor- 
man Rockwell.   It  inspires  him." 

Of  course.  Hollywood  stars  and 
moguls  have  been  bu\  ing  art  ever  since 
Elizabeth    la\  loi  's  lather  opened  a 

gal  lei  >  in  the  old  Chateau  I  Usee  Ho- 
tel in  the  earl)  40s  And  they've  been 
doing  it  tor  the  same  reasons  even 


collector  from  Henrj  Frtck  to  Walter 
Vnnenberg  has:  financial  investment, 
social  status,  and  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion But  there  is  something  curiouslj 
different  about  today's  Hollywood 
Collectors,  and  it's  not  just  that  there 
are  so  mam  more  o\'  them  and  that 
the)  have  so  much  money.  its  some- 


thing  more  essential,  something  that 
makes  most  of  them  so  deadly  serious 
about  their  mangled  Stellas  and  bleed- 
ing Schnabels,  their  Koonses  and  Con- 
dos  and  Kiki  Smiths. 

"People  in  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness have  a  reverence  for  art,"  says 
Marc  Glimcher,  Arne  Glimcher's  31- 
year-old  son  and  associate  at  PaceWil- 
denstein.  "They  don't  scoff  at  it.  They 
don't  think  it's  a  joke." 

Maybe  that's  because  art  has  become 
the  religion  of  Hollywood,  the  pure, 
uplifting  faith  for  what  is  probably 
the  most  secularized  and  richest  group 
of  people  in  the  world:  the  makers, 
packagers,  and  marketers  of  Ameri- 
can popular  culture.  "Movies  are  their 
commerce,"  says  an  observer,  "but 
art  is  their  religion.  It  gives  them  a 
seriousness  which  their  work  doesn't, 
and  it  cuts  them  apart  from  the  pack." 

For  some  collectors,  owning  art  is 
ritualistic.  Ruth  Bloom,  the  wife  of 
entertainment  lawyer  Jake  Bloom  and 
the  owner  of  a  Santa  Monica  gallery, 
keeps  Matthew  Barney's  Unit  Bolus 
which  contains  a  "Vaseline  dumbbell" 
in  the  freezer  except  when  she  has 
guests,  and  says  of  a  Jeff  Koons  sculp- 
ture of  three  basketballs  in  a  fishtank. 


"I  have  to  change  the  water  every  week, 
and  then  the  water  rots  the  basket- 
balls, and  I  have  to  change  them  every 
four  months.  The  art  of  today  is  def- 
initely demanding."  Last  Christmas, 
Eileen  and  Peter  Norton,  who  have 
made  hundreds  of  millions  in  computer 
programs,  sent  4,500  art-world  friends 
a  wooden  box  containing  three  sculp- 
tures of  wishbones  by  Lorna  Simpson 
along  with  their  card. 

The  producer  Daniel  Melnick,  a  ma- 
jor Minimalist  collector,  has  said  that 
his  1980  Agnes  Martin  painting.  Unti- 
tled Number  9,  gives  him  "an  enor- 
mous sense  of  calm  and  tranquil  insight 
into  my  Taoist  readings."  Former  Tri- 
Star  chairman  Mike  Medavoy  says,  "I 
can  sit  in  front  of  a  painting  for  an 
hour  and  look  at  it."  The  walls  of  his 
sky-high  Bel-Air  mansion  are  adorned 
with  elegant  Ruschas,  Rauschenbergs, 
and  Diebenkorns.  A  Robert  Graham 
bronze  of  a  nude  woman  stands  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  foyer.  There's  a  chip 
on  the  tip  of  its  nose,  and  a  corre- 
sponding dent  in  the  parchment-colored 
glazed-cement  floor  where  the  statue 
fell  during  the  1994  earthquake. 

"Los  Angeles  is  driven  by  insecuri- 
ty, and  everything  that  happens  here— 
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on  an  individual  or  corporate  level,  ir 
our  culture  and  politics— has  to  do  witl 
insecurity,"  says  Richard  Koshalek 
the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Con- 
temporary Art  (moca).  "There's  a  neec 
to  collect  here,  to  come  in  contact 
with  art  and  artists,  that's  greatet 
than  you  see  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It's  a  way  of  expressing  your- 
self through  art,  collecting  to  overcome 
that  all-pervasive  insecurity.  There's  this 
feeling  that  Southern  California  is 
doomed,  that  nature  is  going  to  do  even 
more  damage,  turn  even  more  de- 
structive." 

In  the  beginning  was  Little 
Caesar. 
"Eddie  Robinson  used  to 
say,  'I  didn't  have  any  money 
to  buy  food,  but  I  had  to  buy 
art,'"  recalls  the  late  actor's 
friend  Connie  Wald.  "He  was 
a  true  collector.  He  bought  from 
the  gut.  He  was  ardent."  Al- 
though Josef  von  Sternberg,  Clifford 
Odets,  Charles  Laughton  and  Elsa  Lan- 
chester,  Fanny  Brice,  and  Vincent  Price 
were  all  dedicated  early  collectors, 
Edward  G.  Robinson  was  unques 
tionably  Hollywood's  first  world-class 
collector.  Starting  with  his  1937  pur- 
chase of  a  Degas,  a  Monet,  and  a 
Pissarro,  Robinson  accumulated  70  Im 
pressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  mas- 
terpieces and  near  masterpieces,  most 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  sell  in 
1957,  because  of  a  divorce,  to  Greek 
shipping  magnate  Stavros  Niarchos 
for  $3  million— which  would  barely  bu} 
a  so-so  Renoir  today. 

The  only  Hollywood  collection  th 
rivaled  Robinson's  in  quality  and  sc 
was  that  of  William  Goetz  and 
wife,  Edith,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
B.  Mayer.  Also  centered  on  Im 
sionism  and  Post-Impressionism,  it " 
sold  at  Christie's  in   1988  for  a  m 
record-breaking  $85  million.  The  ■ 
year,  the  director  Billy  Wilder  sole" 
collection  for  $32.6  million  at  Chris— 
It  jumped  from  Vuillard  to   RKm 
Balthus  to  Larry  Rivers,  and  wa^* 
of  the  most  original  in  Hollywoc_ 
was  the  late  George  Cukor's.  F 
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RUTH  BLOOM 

The  collector  and  dealer  at  her  house 
Marina  del  Rey  in  front  of  Robert  G> 
L  ■milled  ( Farina  Box).  1993-94  (woe 
acrylic  paint.  80  in.  by  52  in.  by  24  ii 


most  part,  however,  oldei  Hollywood 
collectors,  such  as  Humphrey  Bogarl 
Merle  Oberon,  Car)  (nam,  and  Greg 
Dry   Peck,  bought  mainl)   brand-name 

I  rench  paintings,  and  most  of  theii 
collections  went  to  auction  houses  rathei 
than  museums.  Paulette  Goddard's 
brought  S3  million  at  Sotheby's  in 
1979;  Hal  Wallis's,  $39.6  million  at 
Christie's  m  1989;  Kirk  Douglas's, 
$5.3  million  at  Christie's  in   1990. 

Then  came  Norton  Simon  and  Sis- 
ter Marcia. 

Conglomerateur  Norton  Simon's 
pnl)  connection  with  Hollywood  was 
his  second  wife,  actress  Jennifer  Jones. 
•  he  widow  o\'  David  O.  Selznick.  His 
sister,  Marcia.  was  married  to  Freder- 
ick Wcisman.  whose  millions  came  from 
Mid-Atlantic  Toyota  Distributors.  But 
from  the  late  50s  to  the  early  90s, 
these  difficult,  quarrelsome,  and  vision- 
al \  siblings  affected  the  entire  art  world 
of  Southern  California,  from  its  mu- 
seums to  its  multiplying  congregations 
o(  Hollywood  collectors. 

Simon  was  also  the  first  to  enshrine 
art  objects  in  a  serene,  modern  at- 
mosphere created  specially  for  them. 
Norton  and  Jennifer's  house  in  Mal- 
ibu  was  designed  by  Frank  Ciehry  and 
decorated  by  Michael  Taylor,  with 
wonderful  white  rooms.''  says  director 
Richard  Roth.  "In  one  room  there  would 
be  a  Renoir,  a  School  of  Giotto,  and 
a  Munch.  That  would  be  it.  Another 
i room  would  be  just  sculpture:  marvelous 
Indian  pieces  or  Greek  classical  stat- 
ues   amazing,  amazing  things." 

Simon  bought  big  and  thought  big. 

In    l°-74   he   took   over   the    Pasadena 

Museum   o\'  Art   for   his  ahead)    vast 

Ipllection.  As  his  hoard  grew,  he  cut 

.1  deal   to   leave   it   to   U.C.L.A.,   then 

.'hanged   his   mind   and   began   torlur- 

Dus,  semi-secret  negotiations  with  the 

Gett)    Museum.  "The  Gett)   wanted 

the  paintings,"  a  well-informed  source 

^a\s    "And  he  wanted  the  Getty.   Hut 

the)  could  never  agree  on  the  billing 

Was    it    the   Gettj    Norton    Simon,   or 

ilic   Norton   Simon  Getty?"    I  he  quib- 

Mine  was  still  going  on  when  Simon 

I   in    1993,  and  the  latest   word   is 

1  th;il  his  collection  will  sta\  m  Pasade- 

Jna  in  what  is  now   known  as  the  Noi- 

j.on  Simon    Museum 

If  Simon  was  the  Itaron  I  leini  ich 
jThyssen-Bornemisza  ol  I  os  \ngeles, 
'  us  sistei  was  its  Dominique  de  Meml. 
!  :he   nunlike  art   patron   who  built   the 


Rothko  Chapel  in  Houston.  Marcia 
Weisman  made  a  cause  of  contemporary 
art  and  spread  its  message  with  an  al- 
most missionary  zeal.  The  Weisman  col- 
lection began  where  her  brother's  left 
oiY.  with  great  works  from  the  first 
half  of  this  century  b)  Kandinsky, 
Klee.  Miro,  and  Man  Ra\.  and  moved 
on  to  major  paintings  by  American 
Abstract  Expressionists,  including  two 
earl)  Willem  de  Koonings  and  the  last 
painting  Jackson  Pollock  did  before 
he  crashed  his  car  into  a  tree.  Most 
o(  the  furniture  in  the  Weismans' 
house  m  Beverl)  Hills  was  b)  Diego 
Giacometti,  and  there  were  also  impor- 
tant pieces  b)  Rauschenberg,  Johns, 
and  Warhol. 

I  rom  I960  to  1964,  Marcia  Weis- 
man hosted  month!)  proselytizing  class- 
es foi  novice  collectors,  taught  b\ 
Irving  Blum  whose  I  cms  Galler)  m 
West  Hollywood  was  the  first  to  show 

Frank  Stella.  I  I  Is  worth  Kelly,  and  Roj 
Lichtenstein  in  1  os   Vngeles   and  his 

then  partner,  the  art  historian  Walter 
Hopps  In  the  mid-70s,  when  Weis- 
man couldn't  cajole  the  staid  board 
of  the  l  os  Vngeles  Count)  Museum 
o\  \i  i  ii  \t  \i  \i  into  raising  its  sights 
beyond  William  Randolph  Hearst's  me- 


DOUGLAS  CRAMER 

The  producer  and  collector  in  his  Bel-Air 
house  with  his  King  Charles  spaniels. 
Edward  and  Andrew,  under  Frank  Stella's 
77k-  ( 'hose.  Second  Day.  1988  ( mixed  media. 
603  \  in.bj  1171  4in.b)  27'  b  in  ». 
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People  out  here 
love  to  buv 
what  0vitz  has 

got  or  Geffen's 
got.  It  gives  then  1 
confidence. 
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RAY  STARK 

The  producer  and  collector  in  his  Beverly 
Hills  sculpture  garden  flanked  by  Gaston 
Lachaise's  Floating  Figure,  1927  (bronze, 
513/4  in.  by  96  in.),  and  Alberto  Giacometti's 
Thin  Femme  Debout  I,  1960  (bronze, 
dark-gray  patina,  106  in.). 


dieval  furniture  and  Walt  Disney's 
American  Impressionists,  she  organ- 
ized a  cabal  of  powerful  collectors— 
including  Eli  Broad,  Douglas  Cramer, 
Lenore  Greenberg,  and  Beatrice 
Gersh— and  founded  MOCA.  Many  say 
that  the  1983  opening  of  its  Tempo- 
rary Contemporary,  designed  by  Frank 
Gehry,  in  downtown  Los  Angeles 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Holly- 
wood art  rush.  (Others  say  it  was  the 
opening  in  1979  of  Mortons  restau- 
rant, with  its  big  Francis  Bacon  and 
Ed  Ruscha,  that  got  the  studio  suits 
interested  in  what  came  out  of  artists' 
studios.) 

Marcia  Weisman's  defection  from 
l  ACMA  caused  that  institution  to  move 
into  contemporary  art  after  all,  and 
to  open  its  board  to  Hollywood  col- 
lectors, including  David  Geffen  and 
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Ray  Stark,  who  was  already  well  on 
his  way  to  assembling  the  greatest  sculp- 
ture collection  on  the  West  Coast. 
Stark,  the  producer,  whose  first  big 
hit,  Funny  Girl  in  1968,  was  based  on 
the  life  of  his  mother-in-law,  Fanny 
Brice,  and  starred  Barbra  Streisand, 
also  helped  spread  the  gospel  of  col- 
lecting. But  he  did  it  with  rare  irrev- 
erence—he calls  the  Maillols  and 
Moores  in  his  sculpture  garden  "my 
M&M's." 

Irving  Blum  says,  "Two  other  key 
figures  were  Ed  Janss,  who  wasn't 
Hollywood  but  who  was  such  a  coura- 
geous, independent  collector  that  he 
influenced  some  of  the  film  people  who 
were  starting  to  buy  art,  and  Dennis 
Hopper,  who  very  early  on  bought 
Rosenquist,  Warhol,  Lichtenstein,  and 
Ed  Kienholz  in  a  major  way.  Dennis 
lost  it  all  in  his  divorce  from  Brooke 
Hayward."  Hopper  has  made  up  for 
his  loss:  his  house  in  Venice  is  burst- 
ing at  the  seams  with  Schnabels,  Salles, 
Scharfs,  and  Harings. 

And  then  there  was  Saint  Barry  of 
the  Hollywood  Hills. 

"Barry  Lowen  was  a  tastemaker,"  says 


Larry  Gagosian.  "In  the  way  that  Ec 
ward  G.  Robinson  spawned  all  th 
Impressionist  collectors  in  Hollywood 
Lowen  spawned  most  of  the  conten 
porary  collectors.  He  was  a  real  a< 
vocate  of  collecting.  He  was  the  hippes 
and  the  smartest." 

Lowen  was  a  television  executiv 
for  ABC  and  later  for  Aaron  Spellin 
Productions,  and  three  of  the  collec  M 
tors  he  inspired— Douglas  Cramei 
Michael  Ovitz,  and  CAA  partner  Ro 
Meyer— told  me  that  he  covered  th 
windows  of  his  modest  house  in  th 
Hollywood  Hills  in  order  to  hang  mor 
Brice  Mardens,  Susan  Rothenbergs 
and  Troy  Brauntuchs,  which  in  Los  Ar 
geles  terms  meant  the  ultimate  sacr  " 
fice:  he  gave  up  his  view. 

Douglas  Cramer,  the  co-executiv 
producer  of  Dynasty  and  Love  Boa 
for  Aaron  Spelling  Productions,  start 
ed  collecting  about  the  same  time  a 
Lowen,  and  systematically  traded  hi  Irt 
way  up  to  a  peerless  collection  o 
Ellsworth  Kellys  and  Lichtensteins 
"Barry  introduced  us  all  to  Eric  FischJ 
David  Salle,  Julian  Schnabel,  Donak  los 
Judd,  and  Joel  Shapiro,"  he  recalls 
"He  had  them  all  in  the  late  70s,  a: 
well  as  major  Stellas  and  Kellys  anc 
a  Twombly— and  a  Carl  Andre  by  the 
pool.  He  said  he  could  never  afforc  [to 
a  Johns.  And  when  he  was  dying,  he  op 
told  me  that  his  only  regret  was  thai  ftp 
he  never  had  a  Lichtenstein." 

Lowen  died  of  AIDS  in  1985  anciri! 
bequeathed  to  MOCA  68  importan  faji 
contemporary  artworks,  which  form  the 
core  of  its  permanent  collection,  along  if  s 
with  gifts  from  Count  Giuseppe  Pan 
za  di  Biumo  and  the  estate  of  Tafl 
Schreiber.  Lowen's  extensive  library 
of  art  books  was  bought  by  Michae'  Djl 
Ovitz. 
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he  other  night  I  was  sit- 
ting next  to  Bette  Midlei  T> 
at  a  dinner  here  in  New 
York,  and  she  asked  me 
why  I  gave  up  on  L.A.," 
says  Earl  MacGrath,  who 
closed  his  long-established 
gallery  in  West  Hollywood 
last  year  and  is  opening 
new  gallery  on  West  57th  Street  this 
fall.  "Bette  said  that  for  her  it  was 
the  earthquake.  I  said,  'For  me  it  was 
the  earthquake,  the  fires,  the  floods, 
the  riots,  and  the  parties.'"  Mac- 
Grath, who  is  close  to  many  Holly- 


'ait 


» 
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wood  collectors,  including  Julian  Sands 
mil  Kaye  Dunawaj  ("an  impulse  art 
juyer"),  guffaws  and  says,  "Los  An 
jeles  collectors  buy  then  art  in  New 
fork.  And  the)  don't  care  if  they  pay 
double  for  it" 

"They're  buying  couth,"  explains  a 
Northern  Califomian.  "Nobody  buys 
pything  out  here  except  local  art." 
ulds  ,i  I  ps  ^ngeleno.  "I  Inless  they're 
"rom  Las  Te^M  " 

That  seems  to  be  the  conventional* 
wisdom,  and  recent  events  have  lent 
t  some  credence.  Since  the  crash  ol 
he  international  art  market  in    1990, 
hree   New    York   galleries,    BlumHel- 
nan,   Luhring  Augustine,  and  Salan- 
ler-O'Reilly,  have  closed  their  Los 
kngeles  branches,  the  Dan  Weinberg 
Gallery  has  moved  back  to  San  Fran- 
BSCO,  and  the  highly  regarded  James 
Corcoran  has  shut  his  Santa  Monica 
gallery  to  become  a  partner  in  C'&M 
Arts  in  Manhattan.  Even  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone has  whisked  his  Bougereaus  and 
lotero  oil'  to  Miami. 
And  yet  two  of  the  shrewdest  and 
ul   nost  successful  art  dealers  in  the  world. 
XJH  Ame  Glimcher  oi  PaceWildenstein  and 
K  ,  Larry  Gagosian,  are  opening  costly 
,  jr   lew  show  places  in  Beverly  Hills.  Sothe- 
,.  ,j.  5\'s   has  just   enlarged   its   Wilshire 
,,-,,,,  Boulevard  office  into  a  13,000-square- 
vl\    oot  auction  space,  and  Christie's  is 
,,-dj  expected   to  announce   a   major  ex- 
pansion very  soon.  Tom  Patchett,  the 
jM  vvnter  oi  the  TV  series  .41. 1'  and  a 
orlai  major  collector' of  80s  and  90s  art,  is 
,..,.),  racking  Bergamot  Station,  a  whole  row 
,„  Df  galleries   in   Santa    Monica,   which 
l»„  one  wag  calls  "El  Escorial  with  a  park- 
,.  ti  >ng  lot." 

...,  There  are  plenty  of  skeptics,  such  as 
I  .  Dagnj  Janss  Corcoran,  daughter  of 
Ed  Janss  and  ex-wife  oi  James  Cor- 
joran.  "So  many  L.A.  galleries  are  prac- 
ically  going  out  of  business."  she  says 
"There  is  no  art  scene.  There  are  the 
vids.  the  Brum  Butlers  and  the  Stuart 
Regens,  who  are  young  and  hip  and 
Broke.  And  all  sorts  ol'  wannabe  Mai 
|o  l  coins  who's  a  very  fine  art  deal- 
:\.  but  she's  been  trying  to  sell  New 
York  art  in  I  A  for  years  h  will  be 
interesting  to  see  it  1  an\  a\^\  \me 
put  everyone  else  out  of  business  oi 
■evitalize  the  market " 
Tom  Solomon,  owner  of  the  Garage 


tO  teach  them  taste      Mike   kelh    the 
holiest  aitist   tO  come  OUt  "I    I  OS    \n 
suae    I  il    RuSCha,    sees   it    dillei 
enlly    "  I  he  people  who  colled  OUt  heie 

are  at  the  top  ol  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry, and  the\  will  always  want  to 

go  tO  \ew  Yoik  tO  hobnob  with  \ew 
York  artists,  because  they  considei  them 
as  the  top  in  their  industry" 

e  have  an  enor- 
mous number  oi 
clients  on  the 
West  Coast," 
Ame  Glimcher 
says.  "The  scene 
just  hasn't  been 
nurtured.  Frank- 
ly. I  find  the  col- 
lectors in  Los  Angeles  to  be  some  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  country.  And 
the  hardest-working  people  are  in  the 
film  industry.  They  do  get  to  New  York, 
hut  not  that  often.  I  don't  believe  in 
selling  art  by  transparencies.  Art  is  a 
firsthand  experience." 

Glimcher.  a  tall.  trim,  soft-spoken  man 
in  his  late  50s,  is  sitting  in  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  1.  M.  Pei-designed 
PaceWildenstein  (Continued  on  page  314) 
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Hen   m  West   Hollywood,  warns. 
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I     \    collectors  are  wa\   beyond  ha\- 

u  <  New  York  dealers  come  out  here 


nil  is 

the  religion  of 

Hollywood,  then 
Lichtenstein 
is  its 
Michelangelo. 


JANE  AND  MARX   NA1  HANSON 

The  Falcon  Cable  owners  in  their  Beverly 
Hills  house  under  Fran/  Kline's  Black  and 
While  60,  I960(oil  on  canvas,  723  4  in. 
bj  8O3  4  inj.  Mare  is  holding  Yves  Klein's 
I  emu  Bleue  1  Blue  Venus >.  1970  (plaster  of 
Paris  with  sprayed  pigment.  201  :  in.). 


FILM     SPOTLIGHT 
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Martin  Scorsese  returns  to  his  roots  with  Casino — 

a  kind  of  Mean  Streets  meets  GoodFelkis  in  Las  Vegas —    ( 

reteaming  Robert  De  Niro  and  Joe  Pesci,  and 

casting  Sharon  Stone  as  the  moll.  Shooting  exclusively 

for  Vanity  Fair,  Scorsese  shows  he  has  learned  the 

cardinal  rule  of  Vegas:  never  split  aces 


artin  Scorsese's  new  film,  Casino,  represents  an  about-face  from  the 
gilded  Whartonia  of  his  1993  The  Age  of  Innocence.  The  new  movie, 
which  will  be  released  by  Universal  Pictures  this  fall,  is  set  in  the  Las 
Vegas  of  the  1970s,  a  seedy,  amber-tinted  nightscape  of  vestigial  Rat 
Packers,  aging  mobsters,  and  on-the-make  chip  hustlers  reveling  in  what 
Scorsese  calls  "the  city's  sense  of  exaggerated  luxury."  Robert  De  Niro 
stars  as  Sam  "Ace"  Rothstein,  a  small-time  gambler  who  rises  up  to  be- 
come a  pillar  of  "Vegas  society."  Sharon  Stone  plays  Ginger,  his  ro- 
mantic interest,  and  Joe  Pesci  plays  Nicky  Santoro,  a  restaurant  owner, 
enforcer,  and  Rothstein's  best  buddy. 

America's  gaming  capital  has  become  so  theme-parkish  and  family- 
oriented,  Scorsese  reports,  that  he  had  to  look  hard  for  locations  that 
still  resonated  with  the  old-time,  adult  Vegas— a  challenge  akin  to  film- 
ing Mean  Streets  in  today's  yuppie-encircled,  overtouristed  Little  Italy.  "It 
was  difficult,"  he  says.  "The  Dunes  was  already  blown  up,  so  we  shot 
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"There's  a  romance  there,"  says  Scorsese  of  the 


in  the  casino  of  the  Riviera,  which  still  has 
the  look  of  the  70s.  We  also  shot  in  the 
Landmark,  which  is  about  to  be  torn  down." 
As  for  casting  authenticity,  the  director  en- 
listed Don  Rickles  to  play  the  De  Niro 
character's  right-hand  man— a  straight 
role— because  "he's  got  the  Vegas  look, 
the  way  the  real  pit  bosses  and  casino 
managers  look."  Other  real-life  Vegas  vet- 
erans who  made  the  cut:  Alan  King,  who 
plays  a  lawyer,  and  glamour  couple  Steve 
Allen  and  Jayne  Meadows. 

While  Scorsese  acknowledges  that  Casi- 
no has  "the  trappings  of  Mean  Streets,  Rag- 
ing Bull,  and  GoodFe//as"— he  once  again 
collaborated  with  GoodFellas  co-screen- 
writer Nicholas  Pileggi  on  the  s 
sists  it's  "not  really  a  Mob  film 
people  in  Vegas  at  the  end  of  its  heyday. 
It  was  almost  like  the  end  of  the  Wild 
West,  the  end  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the 
1880s"— in  other  words,  the  end  of  or- 
ganized crime's  lock  on  the  city.  Scorsese 
visited  Vegas  often  in  the  70s,  "not  gam- 
bling," he  says,  but  taking  in  nightclub  shows 
and  soaking  up  atmosphere.  He  hesitates 
to  call  Casino  a  paean  to  seediness  lost, 
though.  "To  a  certain  extent  there's  a  ro- 
mance there,"  the  director  says  of  the  Ve- 
gas he  has  lovingly  re-created,  "but  the 
price  for  it  is  paid  in  blood." 


I  Las  Vegas,  "but  the  price  for  it  is  paid  in  blood 
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Can  the  new  Batman,  Val  Kilmer,  save  Gotham  from 

'Two-Face"  Tommy  Lee  Jones  and  "Riddler"  Jim  Carrey? 

KEVIN  SESSUMS  swoops  in  to  catch  the  action 


9 


i  bso/ufely  fabulous.'"  director  Joel  S 
macher  shouts  on  the  set  of  Batman  Forever,  inadver- 
nging  to  mind  the  campy  hit  British  sitcom  of 
that  name.  Indeed,  Patsy  and  Edina,  the  dynamic  duo 
of  Ah  Fab,  could  be  the  distaff  version  of  Batman  and 
Robin  Each  couple  is  cartoonishly  over-lhe  top  Both 
of  buddies  are  creatures  of  the  night.  Neither  pair 
res  an  enemy  from  their  hooded  tandem  g< 


ough  Pats  and  Eddie  would  surely  never  be 
caught  in  only  a  body  stocking  and  a  cape. 

"That's  absolutely  fabulous!"  Schumacher  repeats  af- 
ter Olympic  gold  medalist  Mitch  Gaylord,  serving  as 
Robin's  stunt  double  in  this  third  installment  of  me 
Batman  series,  executes  an  intricate  maneuver!  Schu- 
macher, who  is  following  producer  Tim  Burton'  as  the 
eries'  director,  and  the  appearance  of  Robin,  por- 
rayed   by   Chris   O'Donnell,   are   only  two   of  the 
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"  In  this  instance  imitation  is  not  the  highest  ton 


changes  that  audiences  can  expect  when  they 
line  up  this  summer  to  buy  even  more  tickets 
to  this  mega-successful  franchise.  (The  first  two 
Batman  adventures  have  grossed  more  than 
$700  million.)  "Though  we  owe  all  of  this  to 
my  good  friend  Tim  Burton,"  says  Schumach- 
er, "in  this  instance  imitation  is  not  the  high- 
est form  of  flattery;  it's  the  highest  form  of 
insult."  With  that  in  mind,  the  new  director 
has  had  the  Batmobile  reconfigured.  Gotham 
has  been  redesigned.  And  the  crime-fighting 
outfits  that  Batman  and  Robin  wear  have 
been  sculpted  with  even  more  attention  to 
masculine  ideals. 

Michael  Keaton,  who  twice  essayed  the  Ca 
Crusader,  has  been  replaced  by  Val  Kill 
"Val  will  make  the  movie  fresher  and  young 
claims  Schumacher.  And  much  sexier.  His  chis- 
eled, hard-baked  good  looks  are  more  hero- 
ic to  behold,  and  the  ironic  distance  we  lose 
with  Keaton's  absence  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  Kilmer's  charismatic  bearing.  Ex- 
ecutives at  Warner  Bros,  are  certainly  hoping 
audiences  fall  for  him  with  the  same  force  as 
his  new  love  interest,  a  criminal  psychiatrist 
played  by  Nicole  Kidman,  who  performs  an 
alluring  kind  of  alchemy  in  the  role,  combin- 
ing Veronica  Lake  with  Jessica  Rabbit.  As  for 
the  villains,  Schumacher  and  Burton  have  cast 
two  of  Hollywood's  hottest  j actors.  Tommy  Lee 
Jones  portrays  Two-Face— half  of  his  face  is 
acid-stained,  half  is  normal— and  that  most  in- 
famous of  Batman's  enemies,  the  Riddler,  will 
be  played  by  none  other  than  Jim  Carrey. 
What  Carrey,  the  zaniest  star  to  zigzag  across 
the  Hollywood  firmament  in  decades,  will  do 
with  the  role  remains,  well,  a  question  mark. 
"There  are  mythic  qualities  at  play  here," 
says  Schumacher  as  he  prepares  to  film  the 
next  scene.  "Yet  we  mustn't  forget  what  our 
source  material  is.  It's  a  comic  book.'" 
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!  The  astronauts  are  Tom  Hanks, 
Kevin  Bacon,  and  Bill  Paxton,  as  director  Ron  Howard 
films  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  Apollo  13  moon  shot.    ^ 
Commander  JIM  LOVELL,  who  led  the  mission,  tells  how^ 
he  prepped  Hanks  to  fill  his  space 
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uring  April  1970,  I  served  as  commander  on  the  third  American 
lunar-landing  mission,  Apollo  13.  Two  days  into  the  flight— 
200,000  miles  from  Earth— there  was  a  sudden  explosion  and  a 
harrowing  adventure. 

When  Tom  Hanks  was  selected  to  play  me  in  the  film  Apollo 
13,  directed  by  Ron  Howard,  I  invited  him  to  my  house  at  Horse- 
oe  Bay,  Texas.  I  picked  Tom  up  at  the  Austin  airport  in  my  Beech  Baron 
.id  began  the  test-pilot  routine  of  sharp  turns  and  stalls.  I  even  attempted 
a  "zero  gravity"  maneuver,  which  was  particularly  applicable:  Tom  would 
ly  spend   many  hours  in   NASA's  zero-G  airplane,   where  the 
ll"ss"  scenes  were  filmed. 

up  at  night,  and  we  found  ourselves  high  above  a  dark 
J  I  had  cut  the  shape  of  a  lunar-module  window  out  of 
cardboard  and  stuck  it  pn  the  windscreen  just  in  front  of  Tom.  "This  is  the 
only  view  you  have  from  the  lunar  module,"  I  told  him  as  I  pointed  out  the 
stars  that  hqd  grown  so  familiar  during  those  four  challenging  days 
25  years  ago. 

Pliotografib  by  ANNlh  l.l.movn/. 
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lorn  Hanks,  koin  Bacon 

director  Ron  Flow  .ml 
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Below; left  to-right,  Arthur  at 
Patricia  lake,  Johnny  Wcissmullcr  ui 
his  wife,  Beryl  Scott,  at  a  I  .S.  VJ 
benefit  in  Pasadena.  Jul\  28. PM 
Weissmulkr.  of  Tartan  fame,  starred,  ai 
Arthur.  knO«n  for  his  role  as  Dagwood  in  il 
lilomlie  series,  was  master  of  ceremontj 
Right,  the  1<I4-I>\ -58-foot  Neptune  Pool,.»hf 
Patricia  lays  Marion  Bavfe«  told  her  I 
her  true  parentage,  inset,  Patricia  Van  Cm 
is  wed  to  Arthur  Lake  at  San  Siimj 
in  1937:  Mahle  Draper.  Natalie  Drape 
Marion  Davies,  George  Hearst,  Vrilm 
Patricia.  Rose  Davies.  (harks  l.edere 
Mrs.  (harks  Slim 
and  katherine  Ha\«a 
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the  watchful  eyes  of  her  uaunf  Marion  limes  and  William  Randolph  I  Lust, 
lore  than  half  a  century  later,  in  a  plot  twist  worthy  of  Orson  Welles 
a  Lake declared  she  mis,  in  fact,  the  illegitimate  daughter  oj (the  newspaper  tycoon 
'.//•  mistress  Was  it  just  the  fantasy  oj  a 
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i  ie  lik  ■  investigation  into  the  legacy  oj  San  i 
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Below,  William  Rand^MbHSfffT and 

Marion  Davies  With  Anita  Loos,  author 

of  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  at  San  Simeon  ^ 

in  the  late  1920s.  Inset,  Davies  with 

Charlie  Chaplin  in  the  San  Simeon  screening 

room  in  the  mid-30s.  Chaplin,  one  of 

Davies's  closest  friends,  used  to  play  tennis  o« 

the  court  oh  the  roof  of  the  indoor 


.  Just  before  futnaas  Wadmg,  she  says,  Hear\ 
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he  huge,  glowing 
indoor  pool  at  San 
Simeon— where  peo- 
ple swam  in  winter, 
and  met  at  night- 
has  the  stars  and 
planets  paved  in 
blue-and-gold  mo- 
saic on  its  bottom. 
They  are  magnified 
and  illuminated, 
these  heavenly  bod- 
ies, so  they  seem 
not  settled  under  the 
water  but  rather  floating  on  its  sur- 
face. Above,  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
pool  house,  is  a  representation  of  the 
ocean  floor:  fish  and  seaweed  and  shells. 
"It's  an  upside-down  world,"  a 
tour  guide  says,  her  voice  echoing  gen- 
tly off  the  far  wall.  "And  when  you 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  diving  board 
and  look  down,  you  are  diving  into 
the  night  sky." 
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nside  San  Simeon,  in  the  Assem- 
bly Room,  a  wedding  is  pro- 
gressing. It  is  the  wedding  of 
Patricia  Van  Cleve  and  Arthur 
Lake.  She  is  very  young,  maybe 
16  or  17.  Her  hair  is  still  dark 
and  unlightened.  He  is  older  but 
doesn't  look  it.  She  is  a  creature 
of  money  and  indulgences.  He  is  the 
son  of  circus  people.  They  both  like  to 
drink.  Right  now,  Lake  is  not  all  that 
famous,  or  recognizable,  but  next  year, 
at  33,  he  will  become  Dagwood  Bum- 
stead,  the  silly,  bumbling,  bellowing, 
skyscraper-sandwich-eating  physical  co- 
median and  star  of  the  Blondie  series. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  the  news- 
paper publisher  and  would-be  movie 
mogul,  is  watching  the  wedding 
take  place.  This  is 
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wed  to  see  her.  "He  said to  me,  Tm  your 
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is  house.  Ihis  is  La  Cuesta  Encan- 
da,  the  castle  be  built  on  a  remote 
pasta]  bill  hallway  between  San  Fran 
isco  and  I. os  Angeles.  It  is  the  great- 
It  of  the  excesses  thai  almost  made 
im  broke,  lie  calls  the  place  "the 
nch,"  a  lowbrow  affectation  as  con- 

icuous  as  the  ketchup  bottles  and 
aper  napkins  he  always  keeps  on  the 
bung-room  table. 

It  is  July  1937,  but  the  weather  is 
e  weather  o\~  all  Julys  on  the  cen- 
al  California  coast  dull  and  over- 
ast  in  the  morning,  burning  off  by 
0,  then  clear  and  warm  and  blue. 
earsl  doesn't  own  the  sky,  of  course, 
ut  he's  got  250,000  acres  around  the 
astle,  including  50  miles  of  oceanfront. 

e  hills  are  brown  and  bald  for  as 
r  as  you  can  see,  shaped  like  knuek- 
s  on  a  laborer's  fist,  and  high  up, 
n  the  lushest  one,  with  live  oaks  and 
leander,  Spanish  broom  and  cypress, 
its  his  house.  It  looks  iike  a  colossal 
hite  Spanish  cathedral,  like  a  place 
here  you'd  want  to  pray. 

Today,  the  bride  and  groom  are  stand- 
g  in  front  of  an  old  altarpiece.  It  is 

othered  triumphantly  with  flowers, 
mpty  choir  stalls,  carved  black  wal- 
ut  from  the   15th  century,  are  plas- 

red    up   against    the    sides   of  the 

!, 500 -square-foot   room   like   cheap 

oilpaper.  Massive  Flemish  tapestries 

se  up  to  the  ceiling,  24  feet.  Near 

e  middle  of  the  room  is  a  16th-cen- 

ry  mantelpiece,  in  soft  beige -gray  stone 
arved  like  soap,  over  a  fireplace  you 
an  walk  into. 

The  actress  Marion  Davies  has 
banned  the  wedding,  clearing  the  As- 
cmblv  Room  o\'  her  jigsaw  pu//les 
md  Monopoly  games  and  gramophone, 
md  is  the  maid  of  honor  too.  She  is 
K),  and  has  the  most  delightful  stutter 
She  is  sweet,  and  bighearted  why,  this 
'ery  year  she  coughed  up  SI  million 
D  cash  to  help  bail  out  the  Hearst  em- 
are,  celling  real  estate,  furs,  jewelry. 
She  is  about  to  retire  from  pictures, 
nit  will  keep  being  the  maid  o\  hon- 
>i  ai  weddings  for  years  and  years  to 
some,  over  and  over,  and  for  mosl  o\' 

ler  life,  lor  the  J6  years  she  will  spend 

is  I  le.ust's  mistress  and  companion,  mi- 
ll his  death  m  1951.  Ii\  onlv  then  that 
he'll  maris  for  the  first  tune  herself, 
■loping  to  the  II  Rancho  Vegas  Ho 


lei  on   Halloween   night.    II    weeks  .il 

tei  Hearst  is  gone,  feeling  desperate, 

afraid,  and  so  drunk  somebody  has  to 
hold  her  up  to  say  "I  do 

Patricia's  wedding  dress  is  silk  and 
as  preposterous  as  any  wedding  dress, 
but  at  least  it  goes  with  the  decor.  She's 
comfortable  at  the  castle.  She's  used 
to  it.  Patricia  Van  Cleve  Lake  wasn't 
born  at  San  Simeon,  exactly.  Nobody 
really  knows  anymore  where  she  was 
born  maybe  France,  maybe  Santa 
Barbara  or  New  York— but  Marion 
Davies  pretty  much  raised  her.  shut- 
tling her  around  from  the  big  beach 
house  in  Santa  Monica  to  the  castle 
up  the  coast  to  the  Ritz  Tower  or  the 
Warwick  in  Manhattan. 

Patricia  is  Davies's  niece,  you  see— 
if  that  explains  anything.  Summers,  she'd 
go  with  Hearst  and  Davies  on  tours  of 
Europe,  becoming  part  of  a  familiar 
entourage,  a  grab  bag  of  folks:  some 
of  Hearst's  five  sons  and  their  wives, 
Davies's  sisters  and  their  children,  a 
small  number  of  business  associates,  cor- 
porate types,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
nurses,  governesses,  maids,  all  creating 
a  line  of  cars  and  cargo  and  people 
that  went  on  and  on.  single  file. 

Arthur  Lake  had  been  on  one  sum- 
mer tour.  He  was  a  friend  of  Jack 
Hearst,  one  of  W.R.'s  sons,  and  was 
thrown  together  with  Patricia.  Davies 
and  Hearst  had  a  way  of  doing  that, 
throwing  people  at  each  other,  mak- 
ing a  match  in  their  minds.  Patricia 
and  Arthur  were  both  funny,  kooky, 
childish.  They  were  also  sweet,  and  a 
little  oblivious.  And  it  didn't  take 
long  for  the  magic  to  happen,  for  the 
match  to  manifest  itself  physically  It 
was  a  good  one.  too:  they  would  sta> 
together  for  50  years,  for  thinner  and 
fatter,  richer,  poorer.  They  sang  to- 
gether ("She's  Funny  I  hat  Way"), 
partied,  and  staved  up  all  night  until 
Arthur's  heart  stopped  in  an  ambu- 
lance on  his  wav  to  the  hospital  eight 
years  ago.  But  it's  too  soon  to  talk 
about  that. 

1  el's  iio  fust  to  Patricia's  death,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago:  at  the  bitter  end. 
she  sat  in  hei  hospital  bed  in  the  desert. 
ai  the  I  isenhower  Medical  (enter  in 
Rancho  Mirage,  whee/mg  into  the 
microphone  o\  a  tape  recorder,  down 
to  one  lung  and  counting,  slowlv  mak- 


i.ipes   in    which   she   tried    to   re- 

membei  her  hie    She  wanted  us  to 

know  who  she  was,  or  thought  she 
was:  the  child  ol  Marion  Davies  and 
William   Randolph   Hearst 

The  day  of  her  wedding,  she  savs. 
Hearst  telephoned  her  in  one  of  the 
bungalows  and  asked  to  see  her  in  his 
private  rooms  below  the  towers  of  the 
castle.  She  was  in  awe  of  him.  She 
called  him  "the  Chief.'' 

"So  I  went  up  there,"  she  says  on 
a  tape.  "He  said  to  me,  You  know 
I'm  your  father."  I  said.  'Yes.'  He 
said.  This  is  a  secret  between  the 
three  of  us.'  I  said.  "Yes."  ...  I  gave 
him  a  kiss  on  the  cheek,  and  he  said. 
"I  have  to  go  wake  up  Marion.  See 
you  later."  That's  it.  O.K.0" 

And  that  was  it.  That  was  the  se- 
cret between  Patricia  and  Marion  and 
W.R..  which  Patricia  kept  until  the 
day  she  died  and  her  son,  Arthur 
Patrick  Lake,  made  it  public.  The  re- 
sponse was  mixed.  The  Palm  Springs 
Desert  Sun  ran  a  huge  spread  with 
pictures  (their  greatest  secret. 
October  13,  1993).  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  followed  up  with  a  somewhat 
more  skeptical  article  (obituary  re- 
vives RUMOR  OF  HEARST  DAUGHTER. 
October  31.  1993).  but  then  things 
died  down.  First  of  all.  there  was  no 
actual  proof,  unless  permission  was  giv- 
en to  start  exhuming  bodies  and  do- 
ing DNA  tests.  There  was  no  record 
of  birth,  birth  certificate,  or  mention 
o\~  the  birth  in  Hearst's  or  Davies's 
papers.  The  Hearst  family  refused  to 
comment. 

Patricia  Lake  started  making  the 
tapes  around  1990.  after  Arthur  died 
and  couldn't  stop  her  anymore.  So 
much  to  tell.  So  much  to  blab  about. 
finally.  She  has  a  huskv  voice,  a  cer- 
tain graceful  facility  w  ith  profanity,  and 
a  rich  babv-talk  accent.  Sentences  are 
tossed  ol'['  in  a  babble. 

Patricia  meanders.  She  seems  quick- 
ly bored  by  herself.  Her  lack  o\'  intro- 
spection and   insight  is  stunning.   She 
reveals  things,  but  dispassionately, 
though  everything  behind  her 
one  long,  flattened,  dead  road    v\ 
was.  was.  "These  things  happc      baby," 
she  s,i\s.  and  her  shrug   is  au- 

dible.   Maybe   she'd   been   numbed   bv 
pain.  but.  also,  maybe  memories  weren't 
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as  much  fun  as  dancing,  breathing  eas- 
ily, getting  to  live  forever. 

Patricia  says  she  was  11  when  Mar- 
ion Davies  found  her  one  day,  alone, 
bored,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  big 
Neptune  Pool  at  the  castle.  Davies 
sat  down  next  to  her,  put  her  feet  in 
the  water,  and  told  her  the  whole  sto- 
ry, told  her  that  she  wasn't  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  Van  Cleve,  an  Arrow 
shirt  model,  and  Marion's  promiscu- 
ous glamour-girl  sister,  Rose,  but  that 
she  had  been  born  secretly  in  France, 
to  Marion,  in  "a  chateau  or  some 
sort  of  a  little  private  hospital."  And 
that  when  Marion  brought  her  baby 
back  home  to  New  York,  Hearst  had 
the  birth  certificate  faked. 

Patricia  celebrated  June  18,  1923, 
as  her  birthday,  but  thinks  she  could 
have  been  born  as  early  as  1920.  "It 
sounds  a  little  complicated,"  she  says 
in  the  tapes,  "but  for  someone  in  the 
position  of  W.  R.  Hearst  that  could 
easily  be  arranged.  ...  It  sounds  kind 
of  strange,  but  much  stranger  things 
have  happened,  I'm  sure,  throughout 
history." 

But  on  her  wedding  day,  who  cared 
about  all  that?  Oh,  baby,  who  cares? 
There  is  a  big  dinner  for  everybody 
in  the  endless,  dark  dining  room  of 
the  castle— tapestries  and  choir  stalls, 
rows  of  silk  flags  from  Siena  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  Patricia  and  Arthur 
change  in  their  rooms,  then  walk  out- 
side, out  the  west  entrance,  where  a 
pair  of  stone  saints  flank  the  door- 
way, and  into  the  blinding  sunlight.  The 
church  bells  ring,  high  above  them, 
inside  the  twin  spires.  Out  front,  a  pick- 
up truck  waits  for  them.  This  is  their 
idea  of  a  joke,  just  the  beginning  of 
a  lifetime  of  jokes  together— pretend- 
ing to  be  on  fire,  putting  ice  cubes 
down  people's  backs  .  .  . 

Because  everything  is  funny,  isn't  it? 
The  tall,  great  sky  was  looking  out  for 
Patricia  in  those  days.  Baby,  the  whole 
world  was  looking  out  for  her.  Things 
beyond  La  Cuesta  Encantada  might  have 
been  depressed  and  confused  in  1937, 
but  here,  in  the  Santa  Lucia  hills,  the 
fun  was  continuing.  The  20s  were  pre- 
served inside  this  enormous  villa— as 
romantic  and  holy  and  sexual  a  place 
as  you've  ever  seen.  It  wasn't  like  Cit- 
izen Kane  at  all,  that  monstrous  Xanadu, 
cold  and  forbidding.  It  was  happier  than 
that.  Sunnier. 

There  were  fruit  trees— tangerines 


and  lemons  and  oranges.  There  were 
colored  tiles,  tall  Mexican  fan  palms, 
purple  bougainvillea.  There  were  zoo 
animals,  milky  statues,  a  stable.  A 
breeze  brought  the  smell  of  jasmine 
inside  the  house.  And  Hearst  and 
Davies  were  looking  out  for  Patricia 
then,  and,  despite  everything  you  may 
have  come  to  believe  from  seeing  Or- 
son Welles's  gloomy  movie,  they  were 
upbeat,  unconventional,  creative.  And, 
yes,  some  would  say  a  little  careless. 

On  their  honeymoon,  Patri- 
cia and  Arthur  drive  north 
up  the  coast  to  Carmel, 
Monterey,  San  Francisco, 
then  eventually  almost  to 
Oregon,  to  another  huge 
Hearst  compound  that  tried 
too  hard— this  one  with  a 
Bavarian -village  theme— called  "Wyn- 
toon,"  near  Mount  Shasta.  They  are  a 
little  bored  there.  A  little  stir-crazy. 
Soon  enough,  they  get  sick  of  the  ser- 
vants, sick  of  the  nearby  quiet  town  of 
McCloud,  and  sick  of  each  other.  The 
Lakes  start  calling  up  their  pals.  Come 
up,  join  us,  baby.  Have  some  fun. 

And  this  tells  you  how  they  lived— 
for  years  and  years.  After  their  two 
children,  Arthur  Patrick  and  Marion 
Rose,  were  born,  they  became  part  of 
the  group  too,  just  another  subset 
of  the  entourage,  the  traveling  show  of 
"pals"  and  family  members  who  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  from  the 
beach  to  the  desert,  from  Scandia  to 
the  Del  Mar  racetrack.  For  several 
years  after  they  were  married,  the  Lakes 
simply  lived  with  "Aunt  Marion"  in 
Santa  Monica,  at  her  white  plantation 
plopped  down  on  the  sand  110  rooms, 
55  bathrooms,  37  fireplaces— but  soon 
enough  they  were  given  a  house  of  their 
own,  and  a  staff. 

Arthur  Lake  found  a  job.  The  Blondie 
movies  began  in  1938,  and  Arthur 
would  play  Dagwood  pretty  much  for 
the  remainder  of  his  career.  These 
were  light  films,  very  successful,  and 
he  was  in  demand  for  appearances 
across  the  country.  Rehearsals  for 
various  traveling  shows  were  held  at 
the  Lakes'  house,  a  30 -room  Spanish- 
style  place  off  San  Vicente  Boulevard 
in  Santa  Monica,  and  the  cast  and  crew 
would  come  and  stay  for  days  and  days. 
Oh,  as  long  as  they  wanted.  The  house 
"was  as  big  as  a  hotel,"  Patricia  says. 
Nobody    was    ever    turned    away— 


Arthur's  sister,  Florence,  and  her  fam- 
ily were  already  living  in  a  huge  apart- 
ment over  the  garage— a  policy  that 
became  problematic  later  on. 

The  San  Vicente  place  is  gone  now, 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  devel- 
opment of  modern  homes.  But  the 
entrance  remains.  Cement-and-plaster 
pillars  are  standing,  and  two  wrought- 
iron  swinging  gates— held  back  per- 
manently by  overgrown  ivy— vestigial 
reminders  of  the  old  days,  when  end- 
less Hearst  money  flowed  endlessly 
to  Davies  and  then  from  Davies  to 
her  family. 

Marion's  family.  How  do  you  be- 
gin to  describe  the  Douras  clan?  They 
were  outrageous,  shocking.  They  were 
hilarious  and,  at  times,  disgusting. 
They  were  Irish,  maybe  some  Dutch, 
maybe  some  French— and  Catholic. 
There  were  so  many  Douras  girls 
back  then  that  it  was  hard  to  keep 
them  straight.  Ethel  and  Reine  and 
Rose  and  Marion  were  all  dancers 
under  the  stage  name  Davies,  aspiring 
to  the  Follies,  and  living  in  a  small  house 
near  Gramercy  Park  in  New  York 
City.  Their  father  drank  and  gambled 
and  kept  a  separate  residence. 

The  spoiling  started  right  off.  When 
Marion  was  15,  she  told  her  mother, 
Rose,  that  she  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage, 
that  she  hated  convent  school.  Well, 
the  matter  was  turned  over  to  "Papa 
Ben,"  to  Bernard  Douras,  but  what 
did  Papa  know?  Let  the  girls  do  what 
they  want!  And  when  Marion  was  18 
and  started  seeing  a  married  man,  a 
52-year-old  guy  named  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  and  when  he'd  come 
by  the  house  to  have  dinner  and  stare 
at  her,  well,  who  was  to  criticize?  The 
man  seemed  honorable  enough.  He'd 
declared  his  intentions:  he  was  in  love 
with  Marion,  and  would  marry  her  if 
he  could,  if  only  his  wife  would  give 
him  a  divorce  .  .  .  That  was  good 
enough,  wasn't  it? 

Hearst  began  pursuing  Marion,  fol- 
lowing her,  buying  her  watches  and 
rings,  sending  her  love  letters.  She 
kept  them  all.  She  started  liking  him 
back.  And  after  a  while  he  decided  to 
make  her  a  star,  finance  her  silent 
pictures,  then  promote  her  way,  way 
beyond  overkill.  He  had  all  those  news- 
papers, you  see.  But  she  wasn't  tal- 
entless or  charmless,  like  Susan 
Alexander,  the  ear-piercing  soprano 
in  Citizen  Kane,  and  even  Orson  Welles 
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had  to  say  so,  finally.   I  Ik-  backing 

Hearst  gave  Marion  was  "less  of  a  fa 

vor  than  might  appear,"  Welles  wrote 
iii  the  foreword  to  The   Times   We 

Had,  l)avies\  memoirs.  "That  vast  pub- 
licity machine  was  all  too  visible;  and 
finally,  instead  of  helping,  it  cast  a  shad- 
ow a  shadow  of  doubt.  .  ,  ,  This  ques- 
tion darkened  an  otherwise  brilliant 
career." 

Second  to  San  Simeon,  Davies  would 
continue  to  be  Hearst's  main  obses- 
sion. There  was  something  wild  about 
her,  reckless  and  unpossessable.  He  spent 
his  life  trying  to  control  her.  Hearst 
wasn't  just  Marion  Davies's  lover— he 
was  her  agent,  her  producer,  her  fa- 
ther, her  brother,  and  when  her  moth- 
er died  in  1928,  he  said  to  her,  "I'm 
awfully  sorry.  .  .  .  May  I  be  a  mother 
I  to  you?" 

Welles  also  wrote,  "Theirs  is  truly 
a  love  story.  Love  is  not  the  subject 
of  Citizen  Kane" 

Hearst  never  did  get  a  divorce  Mil- 
licent  remained  his  wife  until  he  died— 
but  he  spent  a  lifetime  trying  to  make 
it  up  to  Davies  and  her  family.  Bernard 
Douras  eventually  became  a  New  York 
City  magistrate,  thanks  to  Hearst,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Dourases  would  follow 
Marion  to  California  after  Hearst's 
Cosmopolitan  Pictures  signed  a  deal 
with  MGM  in  1924  giving  her  $10,000 
a  week.  One  by  one,  they  arrived  and 
stayed,  living  either  with  Marion 
in  a  big  house  on  Lex- 
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ington  Road  in  Bev- 
erly Hills  or  later  in  separate  houses 
she  bought  for  them. 

The  Dourases  were  passionately 
close,  but  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  sponging.  Marion's  sister  Reine,  who 
was  divorced  from  theatrical  produc- 
er George  Lederer,  came  to  Califor- 
nia with  her  children,  Charles  (who 
would  write  the  screenplay  for  His 
Girl  Friday)  and  Pepi  (who  hurled 
herself  out  a  window  of  Good  Samar- 
itan hospital  in  1935),  and  stayed  for 
years.  There  was  Marion's  sister  Rose, 
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who  was  married  six  times  and 
enjoyed  countless  men  along  the 
way,  including  a  10 -year  affair 
with  Washington  newspaper  pub- 
lisher Edward  Beale  McLean  and 
a  notable  fling  with  Japanese 
actor  Sessue  Hayakawa. 

It  seems  Rose  was  the  wildest, 
the  most  drunken.  She  was  also 
the  official  mother  of  Patricia  Van 
Cleve.  "It  was  a  touch-and-go  rela- 
tionship," Patricia  says.  "Rose  could 
be  sweet  as  sugar,  had  a  good  heart, 
but  too  many  gin  martinis  and  look 
out— Jekyll  and  Hyde." 

Biographer  Fred  Lawrence  Guiles, 
who  began  researching  his  well-received 
book  Marion  Davies  in  1969,  won- 
dered then  about  the  possibility  of 
Patricia's  being  Marion's  daughter  in- 
stead of  Rose's.  Since  the  20s,  there 


had  been  wild  stories  about  Marion's 
love  children— the  cook's  daughter  at 
San  Simeon  was  supposedly  hers,  the 
French  actress  Simone  Simon  was 
supposedly  hers.  One  outrageous  ru- 
mor even  had  it  that  Hearst's  twin  boys, 
Randolph  and  David,  who  were  being 
raised  by  Millicent  in  New  York, 
were  really  Marion's. 

Guiles  tends  to  believe  Patricia's  sto- 
ry. And  he  is  working  on  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  biography  of  Davies  that 
will  consider  her  claim.  Why?  "Rose 
was  totally  out  of  the  picture  as  a  moth- 
er," Guiles  says  during  a  telephone 
call  to  his  home  in  Florida.  "Nobody 
could  have  been  more  unmotherly  to 
Patricia  than  Rose  was." 

While  Patricia  says  on  her  tapes 
that  she  loved  "Mama  Rose,"  she 
also  claims  there  was  always  the  dan- 
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ger  of  Rose's  getting  drunk  and  re- 
vealing the  truth.  At  a  time  when 
Marion's  career  in  pictures  would  prob- 
abl\  not  have  survived  further  scan- 
dal. Hearst  and  Davies  were  careful 
to  take  good  care  of  Rose  she  wound 
up  with  her  own  house  in  Bel-Air. 
George  Van  C'leve,  who  was  one  o\' 
Rose's  husbands  and  ostensibly  Patri- 
cia's lather,  found  cushj  jobs  within 
the  He. ust  empire.  He  ran  off  with 
Patricia  several  tunes  between  the  years 

1925  and  1930,  and  fought  for  legal 
CUStod)  o(  his  daughter  on  the  grounds 
o(  Rose's  promiscuity  and  drinking,  but 

Patricia  came  to  believe  it  wasn'l  to 

protect  her    He  wanted  ransom 

It  was  this  mess  Patricia  was  Us- 
ing to  escape  b\  marrying  \ithur 
I  ake,  she  Bays,  this  confusing  child- 
hood o\'  floating  between   a   mother 


who  wasn't  motherly  and  an  aunt 
who  was— but  who  was  also  a  wildly 
successful  movie  star-  and  floating  be- 
tween a  father  who  kidnapped  her  and 
a  father  figure  who  was  74  years  old 
and  could  never  decide  if  he  wanted 
to  be  a  rich  bohemian  or  the  presi- 
dent o\'  the  United  States. 

s  a  little  girl  I  wanted  to 
call  them  Mama  and 
Papa.''  she  says  o\'  W.R 
and  Marion  on  her  tapes, 
"but  I  just  couldn't  do 
that.  I'hen  lime  marches 
00  I  was  so  used  to  the 
position  I  was  in,  and  as 

you  grow   up,  it's  easier  to  cope    You 

know    what   I   mean''' 

But,  for  main  years  beyond  her  wed- 
ding day,   Patricia's  life  continued  to 


be  centered  on  both  sets  of  parents. 
She  was  essentially  a  cheerleader,  a 
beautiful,  kept  companion.  Every- 
body wanted  her  around.  She  had 
grown  up  tall  and  lean  and  attrac- 
tive, with  Marion  Davies's  sense  of 
the  absurd.  She  had  Hearst's  long 
face  and  high-bridged  nose,  his  horse) 
teeth  and  huge  smile.  ""It  was  seeing 
her  in  a  home  movie,"  says  archivist 
and  historian  Nancy  E.  Loe,  the  au- 
thor of  several  books  about  Hearst  and 
San  Simeon,  "that  made  me  even 
consider  her  story." 

Rose  called   Patricia   frequent h     n 
the   middle  o(  the   night,  drunl 
crying  about  something.  Whe 
Van  Qeve  suffered  a  serie^        5tn 
Patricia  took   him  m  and  gave  him  a 
bedroom  suite  in  the  back  o\  the  San 
Vicente  house   until   iie  died   in    P>41> 
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After  WR  s  death,  Patricia  realized  her  actual 


Arthur  and  Patricia  Lake 
attend  a  private  recitation  of  the  Rosary  for 
Marion  Davies  in  Beverly  Hills  on  September  26,  1961. 
When  Davies  died,  she  left  a  third  of  her  fortune- 
estimated  at  $20  million— to  Patricia. 


And  when  Hearst  began  having  seri- 
ous heart  problems  and  moved  into  a 
house  on  North  Beverly  Drive  with 
Davies,  Patricia  dutifully  kept  Marion 
company  while  Marion  held  a  four-year 
vigil  for  the  failing  tycoon. 

Hearst  was  wheelchair-bound  toward 
the  end  of  his  life.  The  house  was 
kept  at  a  suffocating  80  degrees.  And 
Davies  was  by  then  a  hopeless  alco- 
holic. "There  were  always  a  lot  of 
nurses  around,"  remembers  Marion 
Rose  Canessa,  Patricia's  daughter- 
nurses  for  both  Hearst  and  Davies. 
Patricia  spent  nearly  every  day  with 
them,  but  it  wasn't  until  after  W.R.'s 
death,  in  1951,  that  she  realized  her 
actual  status  within  the  Hearst  em- 
pire: she  was  nobody. 

Upon  hearing  the  news  their  father 
was  gone,  William  R.  Hearst  Jr.  and 
David  Hearst  went  to  Davies's  house 
and  had  their  father's  body  removed— 
presumably  to  save  their  mother  any 
further   embarrassment.    As   Davies 
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sobbed  over  the  corpse,  according  to 
Patricia,  she  was  injected  with  a  seda- 
tive to  get  her  out  of  the  way.  By  the 
time  she  woke  up,  Patricia  and  Arthur 
and  their  kids  were  there,  but  Hearst 
was  gone,  his  stuff  was  gone.  And 
no  invitations  came,  for  any  of  the 
Dourases,  to  attend  his  funeral. 

In  his  1991  book,  77?^  Hearsts: 
Father  and  Son,  William  junior 
denies  that  Davies  was  injected  with 
a  sedative  at  the  Hearsts'  request. 
When  his  father  died,  she  was 
asleep,  he  says,  already  passed  out 
in  her  bedroom— and  never  aware 
that  the  sons  had  arrived  or 
that  the  mortician  had  been 
called  to  come  for  the  body. 
There  was  no  conspiracy  to 
exclude  Davies  from  the  fu- 
neral, he  says,  but  he  writes 
that  he  "didn't  want  to  see 
H  her  drunk  in  a  face-to-face 
^^  confrontation  with  our 
mother.  Nor  did  Mother." 
Finally,  he  says,  it's  not  true  that  he 
refused  to  give  Davies  information  about 
the  funeral  in  San  Francisco— as  Davies 
claimed.  But  William  junior  doesn't  seem 
to  realize  that  his  version  of  events  is 
only  slightly  less  cruel:  "I  never  had  a 
phone  conversation  with  Marion  dur- 
ing that  time.  Therefore  I  could  not  have 
refused,  as  she  asserted,  to  give  her  the 
time  and  place  of  the  funeral.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  published  in  many  Cal- 
ifornia papers." 

Patricia  becomes  animated  on  her 
tapes  when  talking  about  Hearst's 
death.  She  speaks  more  quickly,  and 
turns  sarcastic.  "Not  only  did  they 
come  over,  knock  her  out,  take  her 
lover's  body  away,  my  father's  body 
away,  but  later.  .  .  .  Christ!"  Patricia 
says.  "Years  before,  she  had  saved  the 
goddamned  Hearst  empire,  saved  it 
by  coming  up  with  tremendous  cash, 
selling  jewels,  furs,  property,  stocks, 
saved  all  the  bastards,  you  know.  And 
I  thought,  I  just  don't  believe  this.  I 
cannot  believe  that  people  can  be  like 
this,  when  there  is  so  much  there, 
there  is  so  much  for  everybody.  .  .  . 
My  mother  was  a  very  good  friend  to 
all  the  Hearst  boys.  .  .  .  And  I  can't 
believe  they  could  do  that  to  a  good, 
loyal  woman,  with  a  good  heart." 
And  she  adds,  "Thanks  a  lot,  gang." 


Marion  Davies  wouldn't  die  for  an- 
other 10  years,  but  it  was  a  bad  10 
years— made  worse  by  her  increased 
drinking  and  by  her  new  husband, 
Horace  Brown. 

The  minute  Davies  sobered  up  from 
her  Vegas  wedding,  she  called  Patri- 
cia on  the  phone. 

"I  think  I'm  married,"  Davies  said. 

"What?"  Patricia  said. 

Brown,  a  merchant  marine  whom 
Rose  had  dumped  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore, looked  just  like  Hearst,  Patricia 
says.  She  came  to  call  him  "Hor-ass" 
Brown,  but  he  would  stay  until  Mar- 
ion died,  despite  the  scenes  and  fights 
and  threats  to  divorce  him.  "I  don't 
know  how  many  times  she  filed,"  Pa- 
tricia says.  "Hundreds." 

Despite  the  drinking  and  the  fights, 
Marion  Rose  Canessa,  Patricia's  daugh- 
ter, who  lives  in  France,  has  many  pos- 
itive memories  of  the  woman  she  grew 
up  believing  was  her  great-aunt.  Mari- 
on '"would  hold  court  in  her  boudoir 
or  in  her  bathroom,  in  her  powder  room, 
sitting  there  in  her  pink  pajamas,"  she 
says.  She  would  read  Shakespeare's 
sonnets  and  plays,  "and  sometimes 
she'd  even  read  in  French,  Moliere  or 
something,  and  then  act  out  scenes.  .  .  . 
She  was  quite  funny.  And  she  spoke 
beautifully  when  she  read,  but  she'd  stut- 
ter a  lot  when  she  spoke  normally  to 
people— she  was  very  emotional." 

In  1960,  Patricia  and  Arthur  Lake 
moved  to  the  beach,  to  Santa 
Monica— down  the  way  from 
Marion  Davies's  old  seaside 
monstrosity,  which  she'd  sold 
in  1945  for  $600,000,  about  what 
it  had  cost  to  put  in  the  37  fire- 
places. The  Lakes'  house  was 
big  and  white  too,  but  not  so  grand. 
Times  were  changing.  It  had  three 
floors  and  blue  shutters,  and  it  was 
located  right  between  the  sand  and 
Highway  1:  a  little  shabby  and  noisy— 
beachy— but  with  room  enough  for 
all  the  partying  freeloaders,  stray  dogs, 
and  family  members  in  crisis.  There 
were  10  bedrooms,  seven  bathrooms. 
"You  should  have  seen  the  linen  clos- 
et. Like  Bullock's,"  says  one  of  Pa- 
tricia's granddaughters.  "And  the 
kitchen  had  restaurant  refrigerators- 
one  whole  wall  of  them." 


tatus  within  the  Hearst  empire:  she  was  nobody. 
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Davies  died  the  Following  year,  leav- 
ng  a  fortune  estimated  at  as  high  as 

20  million.  When  Patricia  received 
oughly  a  third  of  the  estate  (the  rest 

ent  to  Charlie  I.ederer  and  Rose), 
he  Lakes  acquired  not  just  a  new 
onthly  income  and  the  deed  to  their 
Santa  Monica  beach  house,  but  all  kinds 
of  Davies  stuff  as  well.  Cherubs  carved 
in  marble.  Old  ball  gowns  and  cos- 
tumes, fur  coats.  Patricia  put  up  paint- 
ings of  Davies  everywhere,  and  one 
big  portrait  of  Hearst.  "It  was  totally 
'  human -looking,"  says  another  grand- 
daughter, "\vith  piercing  eyes  that  would 
watch  you  wherever  you  went." 

Patricia  got  the  assemblage  of  im- 
portant photographs  in  silver  frames, 
too,  and  placed  them  on  top  of  Rose's 
I   old  Steinway:   Davies  with  George 
Bernard  Shaw,   Davies  with  Douglas 
J  'MacArthur,  Davies  with  Lord  Mount- 
J   batten,  Davies  with  Charles  Lindbergh. 
There  was  J.F.K...  and  Richard  Nixon, 
and  Martha  Raye,  and  a  tiny,  tiny  lit- 
tle oval  gold  frame  containing  a  blur- 
ry snapshot:  Hearst  and  Davies,  heads 
close,  smiling. 

Arthur  and  Patricia  never  fought 
about  anything,  except  when  to  start 
drinking.  Arthur  didn't  approve  of  it 
until  after  six  in  the  evening— unless, 
of  course,  you'd  been  up  all  night  and 
it  was  suddenly  morning.  That  was  O.K. 
The  Lakes  had' parties  like  that  all  the 
time.  Patricia  wouldn't  stay  up  for  just 
one  night  or  two.  When  she  was 
going  strong,  really  out  there,  even 
in  her  last  year,  her  73rd,  a  parly 
could  last  three  days,  three  nights 
sometimes,  without  sleep,  without 
morning  newspapers  and  televi- 
sion, without  the  humdrum  day  slip- 
ping in  and  ruining  everything. 
People  remember  her  swinging  her 
gigantic  diamonds  around,  holding 
a  vodka,  and  laughing.  She  was  al- 
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ways  laughing  Patricia  I  ake  knew 
what  lun  was,  and  laugfa 

"Pat  led  a  tremendous  life,''  says 
Peter  lander,  an  old  friend.  "She'd  lie 
on  the  beach  with  diamond  rings  as 
big  as  your  knuckle,  getting  sand  in 
them." 

She  never  did  the  dishes,  or  cleaned 
up.  or  made  the  food.  She  didn't 
know  how.  At  the  beach  house,  there 
was  a  housekeeper  and  a  maid  and  a 
butler  to  do  that.  And  when  Patricia 
got  older-and  the  money  began  to 
run  out  her  friends  did  it:  just  stopped 
reveling  long  enough  to  put  on  a  pair 
of  rubber  gloves  and  squirt  liquid 
soap  into  the  sink,  run  the  water. 
They  didn't  care,  either. 

"There  was  no  week,  or  weekend, 
no  waiting  to  celebrate,"  says  Lillian 
Morley.  who  knew  the  Lakes  for  25 
years.  "Every  day  was  Christmas  for 
them,  and  every  night  was  New  Year's 
Eve.  And  I  never  saw  either  of  them 
get  mad  at  anybody." 

Their  son,  Arthur  Patrick— 
who  owned  eight  cars  by 
the  time  he  was  18  years 
old— dropped  out  of  school. 
(His  dad  had  never  gone  at 
all,  teaching  himself  to  read 
and  write  as  a  teenager.) 
He  grew  tall  and  blond,  with 
deep-set  blue  eyes— Patricia  thought 
he  looked  like  W.R.    and  became  an 


actoi  lie  appeared  in  several  episodes 
mi  Wonder  Woman  and  Baa  Hun  Black 

Slurp  He  worked  as  a  stuntman.  Be- 
tween gigs,  he  was  a  drinker,  a  trou- 
blemaker. He  laughed  and  called 
himself  "a  trust-fund  junkie."  When 
things  got  desperate,  he  would  pawn 
a  piece  of  his  mother's  jewelry  an 
American-flag  pin  with  rubies,  dia- 
monds, and  sapphires  that  had  belonged 
to  Davies. 

She  didn't  mind.  Unconditional  love: 
that's  how  Patricia  had  been  raised, 
and  that's  how  she  raised  her  own. 
"Dad  did  horrible  things,"  says  Arthur 
Patrick's  daughter  Patricia  Lake  Hashi. 
"but  my  grandparents  were  always 
there.  Helping  out." 

"He  was  a  bastard,"  says  Peter  Lin- 
der,  "a  horrible  monster  boy." 

Marion  Rose  turned  out  quite  dif- 
ferently from  her  brother.  She  liked 
school.  She  didn't  like  drinking.  She  was 
serious;  as  a  girl,  she  wanted  to  be  a 
nun.  Later  she  got  interested  in  singing: 
church  music,  gospel,  then  Leonard 
Bernstein  songs.  In  the  summer  of  1963, 
when  she  was  18,  she  was  taken  to 
France  by  Rose,  given  the  tour— although 
it  wasn't  the  usual  European  trip  with 
one's  grandmother. 

"She'd  been  on  the  wagon  since  Aunt 
Marion  died,"  says  Marion  Rose.  But 
when  they  got  to  Paris,  to  the  Hotel 
de  Crillon,  all  Rose's  old  memories  of 
her  youth  and  (Continued  on  page  31V 


The  Ail  of  the  Deal 

(Continued  from  page  293)  headquarters 
on  East  57th  Street  in  New  York.  On  the 
putty-colored  walls  are  black-and-white 
photographs  of  some  of  the  21  art  stars 
his  gallery  represents—Julian  Schnabel, 
George  Condo,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Chuck 
Close.  George  Baselitz.  Willem  de  Koo- 
ning. PaceWildenstein  also  represents  10 
artists'  estates,  including  those  of  Alexan- 
der Calder,  Ad  Reinhardt,  Isamu  No- 
guchi,  and  Mark  Rothko.  Pace,  which 
Glimcher  started  in  Boston  in  1960  and 
moved  to  New  York  in  1963,  has  also 
sold  Impressionist  and  old-master  art- 
works since  its  1993  merger  with  the  ven- 
erable Wildenstein  &  Co.,  in  which  49 
percent  of  Pace  was  sold  to 
the  Wildenstein  family  for  a 
reported  $50  million.  There 
are  also  Wildenstein  galleries 
in  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  in  addition  to 
the  PaceWildenstein  galleries 
on  57th  Street  and  in  SoHo  in 
New  York.  Arata  Isozaki  has 
almost  finished  converting  Wil- 
denstein's  75-year-old  space  on 
New  Bond  Street  into  Pace- 
Wildenstein London,  which  is 
directed  by  David  Grob,  the 
former  supervisor  of  the  Hen- 
ry Moore  estate.  This  month 
the  London  and  Los  Angeles 
galleries  will  jointly  present 
an  outdoor  exhibition  of  mon- 
umental Henry  Moore  sculptures  in  the 
park  surrounding  the  Beverly  Hills  city 
hall. 

It  all  dovetails  smoothly.  "Millie  and  I 
just  came  back  from  Aspen,"  Glimcher 
tells  me,  referring  to  his  wife,  an  art  histo- 
rian who  has  written  on  the  work  of  Jean 
Dubuffet,  Pace's  longest-running  best-sell- 
er. "We  were  with  all  our  best  friends— the 
Ovitzes,  the  Eisners,  and  the  Reitmans. 
We'd  have  dinner  together  every  night  in  a 
different  one  of  our  houses.  It  was  won- 
derful." 

Michael  Ovitz,  the  chairman  of  CAA, 
Michael  Eisner,  the  chairman  of  Disney, 
and  director  Ivan  Reitman  just  happen  to 
be  three  of  PaceWildenstein's  most  im- 
portant clients.  And  Arne  Glimcher  just 
happens  to  be  a  part-time  producer  and 
director,  who  started  his  producing  career 
as  a  consultant  on  an  Ivan  Reitman 
movie,  thanks  to  their  mutual  agent,  Mi- 
chael Ovitz.  "  Ihc  line  going  around  town 
is  that  Ovitz  and  Glimcher  are  both  in 
the  picture  business,"  says  a  Hollywood 
producer.  "Ovitz  gets  motion  pictures  for 
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Glimcher.  And  Glimcher  gets  still  pic- 
tures for  Ovitz." 

"Our  friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with 
selling  art  or  making  movies,"  Glimcher 
says.  Nonetheless,  the  relationship  be- 
tween Hollywood's  biggest  talent  agency 
and  New  York's  biggest  art  gallery  some- 
times seems  almost  symbiotic.  Last  De- 
cember, for  example,  PaceWildenstein 
hosted  a  screening  at  CAA  of  a  docu- 
mentary about  Jim  Dine,  a  PaceWiJden- 
stein  artist,  directed  by  Dine's  wife,  Nan- 
cy, a  CAA  client.  Another  PaceWilden- 
stein artist,  Julian  Schnabel,  not  only  is 
the  best-represented  artist  in  Ovitz's  col- 
lection but  also  has  signed  on  as  a  CAA 
client  to  direct  his  first  film,  based  on  the 
life  of  Jean-Michel  Basquiat  and  starring 
Gary  Oldman,  Dennis  Hopper,  and  Da- 


"LA  collectors 
are  way  beyond  having 

New  York  dealers 

come  out  here  to  teach 

them  taste." 


vid  Bowie  as  Andy  Warhol.  (CAA  also 
put  together  the  deal  for  the  first  film  di- 
rected by  Gagosian  artist  David  Salle, 
Search  and  Destroy,  starring  Griffin 
Dunne,  Christopher  Walken,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Dennis  Hopper,  which  opens 
this  month.) 

"It  all  started  when  Arne,  in  his  in- 
credible brain,  hooked  up  with  Ovitz," 
says  a  longtime  Los  Angeles  collector. 
"And  now  that  he's  got  Ovitz  pacified, 
he's  got  every  agent  under  Ovitz  collect- 
ing. And  it's  not  only  this  or  that  agent 
buying  a  painting  from  Pace.  It's  his  sec- 
retary buying  a  print  by  the  same  artist 
from  Pace  Prints.  It's  brilliant" 

"I  met  Mike  about  15  years  ago," 
Arne  Glimcher  tells  me.  "He  had  just 
opened  a  little  agency  called  CAA.  And 
my  oldest  friend,  the  literary  agent  Mort 
.lanklow,  called  me  one  day  and  said, 
'This  guy  is  in  from  L.A.  and  very  inter- 
ested in  collecting.'  And  Mike  came  in 
with  Judy— she's  as  involved  as  Mike.  He 
makes  the  decisions,  but  I  don't  think  he 
would  buy  anything  she  didn't  like." 


Glimcher  went  on  to  detail  his  film  ca- 
reer. "Mike  called  me  about  10  years  ago 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  advise  Ivan  Reit- 
man on  Legal  Eagles,  which  was  set  in 
the  art  world,  and  within  the  movie  was  a 
two-and-a-half-minute  performance  piece 
that  I  wrote  and  produced.  And  when 
Robert  Benton  was  doing  the  movie  In 
the  Still  of  the  Night,  I'd  choreographed 
the  auction  scene  and  supplied  the  paint- 
ings and  had  a  bit  part— I  was  bidding 
against  Meryl  Streep.  But  this  was  some- 
thing I  always  wanted  to  do.  I  was  an  ac- 
tor as  a  kid  in  Boston.  Then  I  was  an 
artist.  I  went  to  art  school  with  Brice 
Marden,  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Art.  So  the  hybrid  of  being  an  actor  and 
artist  is  a  director.  And  while  I  was  doing 
the  project  with  Ivan,  I  got  the  rights  to 
Gorillas  in  the  Mist  from  Dian 
Fossey.  I  actually  taught  per- 
ceptual psychology  at  N.Y.U. 
when  I  was  younger.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  aesthetic  im- 
pulse in  lower  primates.  But 
what  really  interested  me  in 
Dian  Fossey  was  that  she 
made  a  difference— she  saved 
the  gorillas.  That  was  my 
cause  in  bringing  it  to  the 
screen,  to  show  that  one  per- 
son can  still  change  things  at 
the  end  of  the  20th  century." 

Gorillas  in  the  Mist,  starring 
Sigourney  Weaver,  'was  re- 
leased by  Warner  Bros,  and 
Universal  in  1987.  The  next 
film  Glimcher  produced.  The 
Good  Mother,  with  Diane  Keaton,  was  for 
Disney.  Then  came  his  directorial  debut, 
Tlie  Mambo  Kings,  from  Warner's  in 
1992,  and  this  year's  Just  Cause,  with 
Sean  Connery,  which  Glimcher  produced 
and  directed,  also  for  Warner's.  The  lat- 
ter co-stars  Kate  Capshaw,  the  wife  of 
Steven  Spielberg  and  a  CAA  client. 

Warner  Bros,  chairman  Terry  Semel, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  $40  million  on 
the  1990  Time  Warner  merger,  is  rapidly 
assembling  a  modern-art  collection,  in- 
cluding works  by  such  PaceWildenstein 
names  as  Dubuffet,  Moore,  and  de  Koo- 
ning. A  former  Pace  associate  says  that 
Glimcher  has  been  cultivating  Holly- 
wood clients  for  a  long  time.  "I  remem- 
ber Sylvester  Stallone  buying  a  huge  Jim 
Dine  heart  it  must  have  been  eight  feet 
high  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. And  Dolly  Parton  standing  in  front 
of  an  Agnes  Martin  and  saying,  "Fifty 
thousand  is  a  lot  of  money  for  bed- 
sheets.'  Those  paintings  go  for  $350,000 
now." 

Glimcher,   who   has  a   Park  Avenue 
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Why  DOES  A  GREAT  DEAL  ON  A  new  CAR 
LOOK  BETTER  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  THAN  IT  does 

IN  THE  SHOWROOM? 

You're  thumbing  through  the  newspaper  when  you  find  it.  The  perfect  ear.  At  the  perfect  price.  But  when  you 
walk  into  the  dealership,  well,  something  is  missing.  Like  all  the  features  you  really  wanted.  The  fact  is,  the  ear 
you're  looking  for  is  realty  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  what  you  expected  to  pay. 

At  General  Motors,  we  figured  there  had  to  be  a  simpler,  more  straightforward  way  to  find  a  good  deal.  So 
we  Lame  up  with  a  new  war  to  shop  for  your  next  car  or  truck.  It's  called  Value  Pricing.  Here's  how  it  works. 

We've  taken  all  the  features  most  people  say  they  need  and  included  them  for 
a  sticker  price  that's  a  lot  less  than  the  competition  on  most  comparably  equipped 
cars.  Things  like  anti-lock  brakes.  Air  conditioning.  Airbag.  24-hour  roadside  assistance, 
a  single  Bumper-to-Bumper  Warranty  and  more. 

Whethei  you  hue  01  lease,  there  are  mate  than  70  different  Value  Priced  (  hevrolet,  GMC  Truck,  Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile,  Buick  andCadillai  models  to  choose  from,  hen  one  of  them  represents  a  simpler  approach  to  getting  a 
deal.  And  that's  an  idea  that  looks  good  on  papei  ■  and  looks  even  hettei  in  person.      GGnGF8l  MOlOTS 

Chevrolet    ■  C  w  <      I  r  u  i  k     •  P  o  n  1 1  a  <     •Oldsmobile    ■  It  u  i  c  k    >  C  a  d  i  1 1  a  t 


The  Pontiac-  Bonneville  SSEi  is  engineered 
for  enthusiastic  performance.  Inspired  and 
technologically  advanced,  it  is  a  car  uniquely 
fitted  to  the  driver.  SSEi's  design  bridges 
the  Atlantic,  incorporating  the  best  from  both 
Europe  and  America.  From  its 

to   its   sumptuous   available 

g,      SSEi      rewards      you 

with  a     feeling  of  sophisticated   power.  And 

exciting  refinement. 

More   horsepower   than   a    BMW 
525i  and  more  torque  than  the  Lexus 


LS  400.  and  are  standard. 

Bonneville*    grips    the    road    with    available 
and 
adjustable     suspension     system.     You 
could    spend    thousands    more    on    a    driving 
sedan  of  this  caliber*  But  why? 

Call     1    800    2PONTIAC     for    complete 
information. 


PONTIAC 


f  BONNEVILLE 

WE  ARE  DRIVING  EXCITEMENT 


PONTIAC  CARES  with  a  3-year/36,000-mile  no-deductible  bumper-to-bumper  limited  warranty,  plus  free  24-hour  Roadside  Assistance  and  Courtesy  Transportation. 
See  your  dealer  lor  details    'Based  on  MSRP  of  comparably  equipped  BMW  S2Si  and  Lexus  LS  400  models.  Level  ol  equipment  varies 


IV  \rl  ol'lhc  Deal 

nuthouse  and  an  l  .i~>i  Hampton  estate 
iih  ,i  sculpture  garden,  savs  Ik-  will 
bobabl)  lake  <ni  apartment  in  l  os  tage 
m,  He,  his  son  Marc,  and  co-director 
bouglas  Baxter  will  be  spending  consid- 
erable time  in  Los  Angeles,  he  says, 
working  with  director  Marc  Selwyn,  who 
l.as  hired  awaj  from  Sotheby's  Beverl) 
llilN  office,  and  associate  director  Shel- 
by De  Angclus,  former  curator  of  the 
Eli  Broad  Foundation.  I  met  with  Marc 
EHimcher  at  the  Regent  Beverl)  Wilshire 
Hotel,  across  the  street  from  the  building 
m  the  corner  of  Wilshire  Boulevard  and 
llodeo  Drive  in  which  the  PaceWilden- 
Itein  gallery  will  be  located.  The  building 
Ivas  originally  Gump's  department  store 
\nd  most  recently  Drexel  Burnham's 
IVest  Coast  headquarters.  "The  part  we're 
laking  was  Mike  Milken's  locker  room," 
|ie  jokes. 

Many  believe   that   the   reason   New 
Irork    galleries    such    as    BlumHelman 
llidn't  make  it  in  Los  Angeles  was  that 
Ihcv   were  showing  art  that  had  already 
ken    exhibited    in    New    York.    "Our 
[hows,"  Marc  Glimcher  says,  "most  em- 
phatically, are  not  going  to  be  handed 
llown  from  New  York.  We  will  open  in 
■OS  \ngeles  in  September  with  a  Chuck 
("lose  show,  which  then  travels  to  New 
pork  and   London.  And  there  will  be 
j'our  spaces  here,  the  same  as  in  New 
■brk-a  main  PaceWildenstein  Gallery,  a 
race   Drawing  gallery,  a   Pace/MacGill 
photography  gallery,  a  gallery  for  Pace 
Prints   and    hopefully    for   some    things 
|'rom   Pace  Primitive  and   Pace   Master 
prints.  We  also  absolutely  plan  to  have 
.hows  from  Wildenstcin.  We  hope  to  put 
logether  a  really  spectacular  Monet  show 
nit   here.   When's   the   last   time  you've 
ken  that  in  Los  Angeles?  We  have  a 
100-year  plan  for  PaceWildenstein,  and 
this  gallery   is   part   o(  it    We   have   no 
plans  for  departing." 

[t  may  be  just  a  coincidence,  but  Larry 
Gagosian,  who  has  never  before 
Ihown  a  work  o\'  art  not  made  in  this 
century,  is  having  a  Rubens  show  in 
Isew  York  this  month.  Or  it  ma)  be  a 
|>ign  thai  Gagosian  is  not  about  to  let 
Krne  Glimcher  get  too  man)  steps 
■head  o\  him,  whether  b)  merging  with 
iVildenstein  or  opening  a  galler)  in  I  os 
|&ngeles,  Gagosian's  hometown 

'  I  here's    nothing    mythical,    nothing 
prodigal,  about  m)  returning,"  Gagosian 
lays     l  just  think  l    V  is  the  most  excit- 
ing place  to  deal  art.  after  New  York  " 


1 i. in,  who  is  in  in  i  late   i"  ■  and 

hand  tome  i  •  titting  undei 
a  coal-black  Richard  Serra  drawing  in  a 

chalk  white    office    in    his    Xladi \  . 

enue  galler)  "I  wasn't  aware  Pace  was 
going  to  open  imminently,"  he  says  I 
had  heard  foi  a  long  time  they  were. 
the)  weren't,  the)  were,  they  weren't. 
So  I  knew  it  was  something  they  were 
considering,  and  it  encouraged  me.  I 
think  things  have  changed  out  there  So 
main  galleries  have  closed,  but  the  mar- 
ket has  grown  despite  all  the  talk  about 
how  bad  the  L.A.  economy  is."  The 
space  that  Gagosian  has  taken  on  Cam- 
den Drive  almost  next  door  to  the  Mr. 
Chou  restaurant  and  two  blocks  from 
PaceWildenstein  on  Wilshire  was  previ- 
ously occupied  bv  two  o\'  those  failed 
galleries,  Salander-O'Reilly  and  Hred 
Hoffman. 

The  Gagosian  Gallery  represents  Los 
Angeles  artists  Chris  Burden,  Robert 
Graham,  and  Ed  Ruscha  in  New  York, 
as  well  as  Francesco  Clemente,  Philip 
Taaffe,  David  Salle.  Frank  Stella. 
Richard  Serra,  Mark  di  Suvero.  Walter 
de  Maria,  and  the  estate  of  Yves  Klein. 
Although  his  roster  is  one-third  as  big  as 
PaceWildenstein's,  Gagosian  is  far  more 
active  in  the  secondary  (or  resale)  mar- 
ket. "PaceWildenstein  is  the  department 
store  of  the  art  world,"  says  Dagny  Cor- 
coran. "Larry  is  more  like  a  personal 
shopper." 

The  two  galleries  couldn't  be  more 
different.  PaceWildenstein  is  a  family- 
run  company  with  a  major  Hollywood 
client  list  of  family  men  who  run  com- 
panies-Ovitz,  Eisner.  Semel.  Gagosian 
is  a  one-man  band  whose  current  girl- 
friend is  model  Veronica  Webb.  His  ma- 
jor Hollywood  clients  tend  to  be  less 
siut\:  David  Geffen,  Keith  Barish,  Steve 
Martin,  Ronald  Perelman  (who  in 
the  last  year  has  launched  a  movie 
studio,  bought  a  Bel-Air  house,  and  tak- 
en a  third  wife.  Patricia  Duff,  who  was 
previously  married  to  producer  Mike 
Medavo)  i. 

"Arne  is  a  more  scrupulous  dealer,  but 
1  arry's  got  the  better  eye."  savs  a  New 
York  dealer  who  works  with  both  of 
them,  repeating  an  opinion  expressed  b) 
several  other  art-world  sources  "If  you 
were  worth  $900  million  and  a  painting 
was  $900,000  and  \inc  knew  what  you 
were  worth,  he'd  still  charge  you 
$900,000  I  any  I  bet.  would  bump  a  up 
a  little  " 

"People  out  here  love  doing  business 
with  l  ai iv  Gagosian,  because  the  deal  is 
so  intriguing,  and  the)  think  they'll  out- 
wit him    Because  that's  ilnu  business." 


I  >  r'h .  I  on  oran     I  hal  i  whal 
brilliant  about  i  an  .  ii    (ell   .  m  he  ju  ii 
...id    i  million  dollai   P  di 

I  hen    he    tells   you    th  OUl 

with   this  little   postei    thop  in   Wcst- 

,'....  id 

Bui  the  bo;.  Iiom  WestWOOd,  unlike 
the  bO)  bom  Boston,  has  no  aspirations 
io  be  in  motion  pictures  People  have 
said  to  me.  When  are  you  going  to  direct 
a  movie1'  M)  dentist  has  about  as  much 
chance  ol  directing  a  movie  as  I  do  I 
think  it's  amazing  that  Glimcher  is  able 
to  run  a  gallery  and  direct  movies.  It's 
just  not  my  interest  I'm  a  total  film 
freak.  I  have  a  screening  room  in  my 
house.  But  I'm  happy  doing  what  I'm  do- 
ing. I  actually  worked  at  the  William 
Morris  Agency  for  a  while.  I  was  a 
floater.  I  worked  for  Ron  Meyer.  I  an- 
swered his  phone.  I  typed  his  letters.  I 
even  took  dictation  from  Mike  Ovitz." 

Gagosian's  brief  tenure  at  William 
Morris  (where  Ovitz.  Meyer,  and  their 
partner.  Bill  Haber.  worked  before  form- 
ing CAA)  was  one  of  the  odd  jobs  he 
took  to  put  himself  through  U.C.L.A. 
Mostly  he  hawked  posters  outside  the 
Westwood  campus.  "I  used  to  sell  them 
directly  on  the  sidewalk.  I  saw  other  peo- 
ple selling  them,  and  I  said,  'I  can  do 
that."  I  eventually  opened  a  tiny  poster 
shop  in  Westwood  Village.  And  I  eased 
into  drawings.  I  started  to  get  very  curi- 
ous about  serious  art.  And  almost  as  a 
lark  I  put, a  Joseph  Beuys  sculpture  in  the 
window.  Barry  Low  en  walked  by  and 
thought.  What  the  fuck  is  this  doing  here? 
And  he  walked  in.  He  didn't  buy  the 
Beuys.  but  we  hit  it  off.  and  he  became 
one  of  my  best  clients  and  also  a  very 
good  friend." 

Lowen  introduced  Gagosian  to  Cra- 
mer, who  introduced  him  to  his  ex-w  ife. 
the  columnist  Joyce  Haber.  who  sold 
him  her  California  art.  which  he  prompt- 
ly and  profitably  resold.  In  1978  he 
opened  his  first  "real"  gallery,  on  La 
Brea  \venue  in  West  Hollywood,  and 
began  showing  young  Californians  (Vija 
Celmins,  Chris  Burden)  and  new  New 
Yorkers  (Eric  Fischl.  Cindy  Sherman. 
Jean -Michel  Basquiat).  That  same  year 
he  bought  a  loft  in  New  York  (for 
$10,000  and  a  Bnce  \larden  painting) 
on  West  Broadway  opposite  the  Leo 
Castelli  Gallery  Castelli,  the  doyen 
the  New  V>rk  art  establishment 
feuding  with  Arne  Glimcher  at  tb  til  le. 
because  Glimcher  had  sold  a  p 
Jasper  Johns,  a  longtime  (  :tist. 

from  the  collection  ol  e  Burton 
[remaines,  longtime  (  astelli  clients,  to 
the    Whitnev    Museum    lor    a    then    as- 
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tounding  SI  million.  It  was  Castelli  who 
introduced  Gagosian  to  one  of  the  two 
major  collectors  who  made  his  rapid  rise 
in  New  York  possible,  S.  I.  Newhouse 
Jr.,  chairman  of  Conde  Nast  (owner  of 
Vanity  Fair).  The  other  was  British  ad- 
vertising entrepreneur  Charles  Saatchi. 

Gagosian  opened  a  gallery  in  Chelsea 
in  1985,  moved  uptown  to  Madison  Av- 
enue in  1988,  and  bought  Christophe  de 
Menil's  East  70s  town  house,  complete 
with  a  lap  pool,  in  1990  and  her  brother 
Francois  de  Menil's  modernistic  beach 
house  in  East  Hampton  for  a  rumored  $8 
million  that  same  year.  On  summer 
weekends,  he  hosts  movie-screening  din- 
ner parties  with  guest  lists  which  run 
from  Mick  Jagger  to  Mick  Flick,  the 
art-buying  Mercedes  heir.  Early  this  year 
it  was  reported  that  Gagosian  bought  a 
pair  of  Manhattan  town  houses  from 
David  Geffen. 

In  the  late  80s,  he  opened  two  more 
New  York  galleries,  one  on  Wooster 
Street  and  the  other  on  Thompson  Street 
in  SoHo,  the  latter  with  Leo  Castelli, 
who  was  feuding  with  Arne  Glimcher 
again,  this  time  for  luring  Richard  Serra 
to  Pace.  Last  year,  Serra  left  Pace  for 
Gagosian. 

"L.A.  to  me.  in  a  way,  is  just  seeing 
another  button  on  the  phone."  Gagosian 
says.  "It's  not  all  going  to  be  on  the 
phone.  I  may  very  well  rent  a  house  out 
there.  I'm  not  really  sure."  He's  not  sure 
what  his  first  show  will  be,  either.  "I 
tend  not  to  have  totally  defined  game 
plans." 

Some  say  Gagosian  is  going  back  to 
Los  Angeles  not  only  to  keep  up  with  the 
Glimchers  but  also  to  get  in  with  the  Get- 
ty, which  is  why  he  hired  Meier  as  his  ar- 
chitect. "That  definitely  was  a  reason," 
Gagosian  says  disarmingly.  "He  also  is  a 
fabulous  architect  for  art  spaces.  It's  not 
clear  exactly  what  the  Getty  is  going  to 
be  doing.  There's  talk  they  might  start 
collecting  20th-century  art  after  the  year 
2000."  PaceWildenstein  has  a  Getty  con- 
nection, too:  its  earthworks  artist  Robert 
Irwin  has  been  commissioned  to  design 
the  Getty  Center's  garden. 

"Larry  and  Arne  both  know  how  to 
play  the  game,"  says  moca  trustee  Jane 
Nathanson,  whose  collection  includes 
works  acquired  from  both  dealers.  "So 
it's  going  to  be  a  fair  fight.  Well,  maybe 
not  a  fight.  A  contest." 

"I  think  Pace  will  do  fantastic  out 
here,"  says  Charles  Arnoldi,  "because 
Pace  is  shaking  hands  with  the  movie 
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business.  Of  course,  Larry's  got  Geffen. 
You  can  open  a  gallery  on  that.  People 
out  here  love  to  buy  what  Ovitz  has  got 
or  Geffen's  got.  It  gives  them  confidence. 
A  lot  of  L.A.  collectors  buy  with  their 
ears  more  than  their  eyes." 

The  Creative  Artists  Agency  building 
is  located  three  blocks  up  Wilshire 
Boulevard  from  the  new  PaceWilden- 
stein gallery.  Designed  by  I.  M.  Pej  and 
completed  in  1989,  at  first  glance  it 
seems  to  be  all  lobby,  and  the  lobby 
seems  to  be  all  Lichtenstein.  In  actual- 
ity, the  lobby,  a  three-story,  travertine- 
walled,  glass-domed  atrium,  occupies 
about  a  third  of  the  building,  and  on  sec- 
ond glance  one  notices  that  a  10-foot- 
high  Joel  Shapiro  bronze  sculpture  and 
an  equally  tall  John  Chamberlain  Crawl- 
ing Cross  share  this  space  with  Roy 
Lichtenstein's  colossal  mural  of  figures 
ascending  a  staircase  toward  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Oscar. 

If  art  is  the  religion  of  Hollywood,  and 
the  Getty  its  Vatican,  then  Lichtenstein  is 
its  Michelangelo.  During  a  two-week  visit 
to  Los  Angeles.  I  saw  only  one  collection 
that  lacked  a  Lichtenstein.  Even  free- 
thinking  Ray  Stark  recently  added  "a 
small  Roy"  to  his  distinctive  melange  of 
modern  masters.  "In  Los  Angeles,"  says 
New  York  gallery  owner  Matthew  Marks, 
"when  a  new  Lichtenstein  series  comes 
out,  they  all  call  up  and  order  one." 
Lichtenstein  has  been  represented  by 
Castelli  since  1961,  but  as  Gagosian  has 
had  joint  shows  with  Castelli,  and  Glim- 
cher initiated  the  commission  of  the  CAA 
mural,  Lichtenstein  might  be  considered 
an  ecumenical  artist. 

Cardiff  Dugan,  the  recently  hired 
CAA  curator,  took  me  on  a  two-hour 
tour  of  the  CAA  corporate  collection, 
starting  with  the  27-foot-high  Lichten- 
stein, Bauhaus  Stairway:  The  Large  Ver- 
sion, which  is  said  to  have  cost  $2  mil- 
lion. Lichtenstein  and  three  assistants 
worked  on  the  site  for  four  weeks.  Every 
CAA  agent  was  given  a  serigraph  of 
Bauhaus  Stairway  signed  by  the  artist  as 
a  gift  from  Ovitz.  The  halls  of  CAA  are 
lined  with  contemporary  prints,  except 
for  a  scroll  of  Japanese  calligraphy, 
which  was  a  gift  from  the  chairman  o\' 
Matsushita,  the  company  for  which  CAA 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  MCA/Univer- 
sal. Mostly  it's  the  best  of  Pace  Prints 
Oldenburg,  Dine,  Close,  Malcolm  Mor- 
ley— plus  a  bit  of  Bacon,  a  lot  of  Ells- 
worth Kelly,  and  a  lonely  Warhol  Mari- 
lyn. There  are  also  a  painting  by  Diana 
Levinson,  the  wife  of  CAA  client  Barry 
Levinson,  and  two  prints  by  Don  Gum- 
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mer,  the  husband  of  CAA  client  Mery! 
Streep.  James  Rosenquist  has  the  mail-  B 
room  all  to  himself. 

"Michael  Ovitz  is  not  only  a  major 
collector,"  says  Stephanie  Barron  of  lac 
MA,  "he's  a  major  thinker."  Another  ma-|k 
jor  collector  disagrees:  "Ovitz  is  the  most 
unilaterally-minded  guy  I've  ever  met." 
Arne  Glimcher  says,  "He  lives  very 
much  with  artists.  He's  very  close  to  Roy 
Lichtenstein.  They  talk  every  week.  He's 
very,  very  friendly  with  Chuck  Close. 
Joel  Shapiro's  his  cousin.  He  spends  his^r. 
days  making  megadeals  with  studio  exec- 
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utives,  but  he  spends  his  free  time  with  leb 
artists."  men1 

"I've  been  interested  in  art  ever  since  ilaw 
was  in  school,"  says  Ovitz.  "I  started  col 
lecting  prints  and  works  on  paper  in  the 
early  70s.  My  interest  was  piqued  when  I  ind 
met  Barry  Lowen  and  Barbara  Guggen 
heim.  Barbara  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
my  wife,  Judy,  and  me  in  New  York,  in- 
troducing us  to  artists  and  galleries.  Bar- 


rate 

ry  suggested  I  trade  some  of  my  prints  M 
for  paintings  on  canvas  by  young  artists,  oimn 
and  he  also  took  my  wife  and  me  around  ectot 
New  York,   focusing  especially  on   the  i 
work  of  emerging  New  York  Neo-Expres-L 
sionists.  Barry  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  L 
curve.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  finan 
cial  means,  but  he  built  an  extraordinary 
collection.  He  had  a  magnificent  eye.  An 
amazing  man." 

Barbara  Guggenheim,  a  longtime  pri 
vate  art  consultant  now  married  to  enter 
tainment  lawyer  Bert  Fields,  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  helping  Aaron  and  Can- 
dy Spelling  fill  their  many  walls  with  Im- 
pressionist oils,  and  for  her  legal  disputes 
with  another  of  her  clients,  Sylvester 
Stallone. 

When  I  ask  Ovitz  about  the  wide 
spread  perception  that  Arne  Glimcher 
has  become  virtually  his  "exclusive  dealer, 
he  says  simply,  "I  work  with  many  deal- 
ers." Gagosian  says  that  Ovitz  "has  some 
good  pictures  in  the  collection  that  came 
from  my  gallery.  I  used  to  sell  him  paint- 
ings before  he  became  such  a  devotee  of 
Pace  Gallery.  I  think  he's  very  comfort- 
able dealing  with  Arne  Glimcher,  and 
that's  fine.  I  wish  I  had  a  client  like 
Mike  Ovitz." 

Presumably  Ovitz's  Fischls  came  from 
the  Mary  Boone  Gallery,  and  his  Salles 
as  well,  at  least  until  1990,  when  the  artist 
switched  to  Gagosian.  But  most  of  the 
names  he  collects,  including  Rothko, 
Reinhardt.  Dubuffet,  Schnabel.  Close. 
Robert  Irwin,  and  Elizabeth  Murray,  are 
with  Pace,  as  was  Brice  Marden  through 
most  of  the  80s.  Ovitz  also  collects  Ming 
furniture.  African  sculpture  (a  category 
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romoted  by  Pace  Primitive),  and  Rem 
raiult  etchings  (a  staple  of  the  Wilden- 
ein  galleries) 

()vit/  conveys  a  proud,  earnest  inten- 
tv  when  he  talks  aboul  art.  "One  ol 
ie  most  exciting  things,  for  me,  is  see- 
ig  the  connective  thread  running 
irough  my  collect  ion  from  the  Alri- 
n  antiquities  to  modernists  like  Pi- 
.  asso,  Mno,  and  Dubuffet  and  then  on 
)  the  contemporary  artists."  he  says, 
lhis  connection  is.  m  fact,  why  I  be- 
an to  move  from  contemporary  artists 
ack  m  time  to  the  modernists.  I'm  a  big 
liever  in  that  idea  that  the  work  of 
n  entire  generation  of  modernists  might 
^ave  been  very  different  without  the 
fluence  of  African  art  " 
Lately,  (Kit/  looms  larger 
nd  larger  over  the  art 
vorld.  and  not  only  in  Los 
vngeles.  Since  1991  he  has 
ieen  on  the  board  of 
rustees  of  the  Museum  of 
vlodern  Art  in  New  York, 
ining  such  patrons  and  col- 
ectors  as  Agnes  Gund.  the 
hairman,    Philip    Johnson. 

xprs    Jly     Auchincloss,     Ronald 
::   uuider,    Sid    Bass,    Patricia 
iMieros,   and    Philip    Niar- 

j;iiiTJI:hos.  The  only  other  trustee 
rom  Los  Angeles  is  Doug 
as  c  ramer.  In  December, 
rhf   Vcm    )'ork  Observer  ran 

. :.  in  article  which  made  it 
ippear  that  MoMA  chair 
nan  emeritus  David  Rocke 
el  lei  favored  ,  Ovitz  for 
VloM  \'s  vacant  presidency 

,>[;  Rockefeller  wrote  a  letter  to 
he  board  members  saying 
hat  his  views  had  been  tak 
BO   out    of  context,    that    h 

j;Ji{[|.iad  paid  Ovit/  the  same 
compliments  he  would  have 
paid  to  any  one  of  them.  At 
bast  one  trustee  wasn'1  con 
vinccd:  "Of  course  Michael 
wants  to  be  president  ol  the  museum.  He 
wants  to  be  president  of  the  world." 

"Michael  (hit/  is  one  of  the  critical 
factors  in  the  art  world  of  I  OS  Angeles." 
sa\s  .1  powerful  insider  "He's  an  impor- 
tant influence  and  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  quality  in  both  art  and  architec- 
ture \nd  he's  starling  to  make  interest- 
ing moves  around  the  world,  particularly 
in  Nev  York  I  mil  now,  he  has  been 
overly  influenced  by  a  single  individual  in 
the  an  business  Hut  I  think  he's  on  the 
verge  of  moving  OUl  I  think  there's  a 
point  where  he's  got  to  trust  his  own  m 
stincls    1  think   David  Geffen  has  gotten 
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io ih. u  poinl  qui<  kei  I  in-  ie  are  now  the 
two  it i.i |i ii  collectors  on  the  courl  I  hey'll 
whip  everybody  else 

Last  yeai    I  I  ''■  id  (  ieffeil  was  asked  to 
into  VloM  \      select  Painting  and 

Sculpture  Committee,  which  advises  on 
acquisitions  It  was  another  step  up  in  a 
phenomenally  rapid  rise  that  has  made 
Geffen  the  most  talked-about  collectoi 

today.  Since  1990,  when  he  walked  away 
with  $710  million  from  the  sale  of  his 
stock  in  MCA,  which  included  Geffen 
Records,  to  Matsushita,  the  52-year-old 
multimedia  mogul  has  bought  large 
chunks  of  S.  I.  New  house's  and  (  harlcs 
Saatchi's  Abstract  Ixpressionist  and  Pop 
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The  owners  of  the  Gersh  Talent  Agency  at  home  m  Beverly  Hills 

surrounded  by  Rov  Lichtenstein's  Interior  with  Yves  Klein  Sculpture,  1991 

(painted  and  printed  paper  on  board.  }4  m  bv  4S  i  in.  I. 

Jackson  Pollock's  \,>  3,  1948  (oil  and  painted  enamel  on  canvas 

affixed  to  Masonite,  30  ■  in.  by  22    in  i.  and  a  small 

Henry  Moore  sculpture,  the  Gershes'  first  art  purchase 


art.  no  doubt  with  the  assistance  ol 
I  .in  x  Gagosian  Geffen  also  sought  ad- 
vice from  fhomas  Ammann  right  up  un- 
til the  Swiss  dealer's  death  in  1993,  and 

it   is  believed  he  has  snared  one  01    two 

gems  from  the  late  Marcia  Weisman's 

collection 

I  a  tout  Hollywood  is  aching  to  see 
Geffen's  collection  at  the  housewarming 
party  he  is  rumored  to  be  giving  this 
spnng  at  the  former  Warnei  estate,  winch 
he  bought  for  S47.5  million  in  1990,  and 
which  Rose  fallow,  the  Sistei  Parish  of 
Hoi Iv wood,    has    been    working    on    evei 

since   (Ironically,  the  only  paintings  the 


late  lai  i  and  Ann  w  trnet  had  wet 
pan  ol  D  ih  portrait   ol  th  ■ 
public  will  see  the  collection  in   19 
when  it  is  mown  at  mcx  \  m  an  installa- 
tion designed  by   R  i(  haul  Meier 

Geffen  has  refused  all  requests  foi  in- 
terviews about  his  art  collection  per- 
haps heeding  his  mentoi  Ray  Si.uk  s  dic- 
tum "High  profile,  broken  nose  He- 
agreed  to  see  me  only  OH  the  condition 
that  no  specific  artwork  be  mentioned  in 
this  article,  even  though  at  the  time  sev- 
eral Twomblys,  de  Koonings,  and  a 
Kline  were  hanging  in  retrospective  exhi- 
bitions at  MoMA.  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Whitney  Museum,  respec- 
tively, with  wall  cards  next  to  them  that 
read.  "From  the  Collection 
of  David  Geffen."  When  1 
asked  him  about  the  rumor 
that  he  was  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser, for  millions,  of  de 
Kooning's  Woman  III,  which 
was  owned  by  the  Irani- 
an government  and  traded 
through  several  European 
intermediaries  for  a  rare 
16th-century  Persian  manu- 
script. Geffen's  silent  smile 
reminded  me  that  he  had 
produced  a  Broadway  show 
called  Cats. 

"I  started  collecting  a 
long,  long  time  ago."  Geffen 
says  "There  was  a  time  when 
I  was  interested  in  Tiffany- 
lamps,  and  I  had  a  big  collec- 
tion of  them.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  couldn't  alTord 
to  buy  really  wonderful  paint- 
ings, so  I  bought  prints,  and  I 
was  perfectly  happy  to  live 
with  beautiful  prints.  In  the 
early  70s,  1  got  really  interest- 
ed in  David  Hockney's  work. 
I've  always  been  collecting 
I'm  still  collecting.  I  collect 
mostly  paintings  from  1945 
to  1965  de  Kooning.  Jack- 
son Pollock.  Bamett  Newman.  Lichten- 
Stein,  Warhol  1  like  all  the  Abstract  1  x- 
pressionists  through  Pop  and  contempo- 
rary artists  I'm  interested  in  what's  going 
OH  now  1  love  to  go  to  galleries  to  see  it. 
But  I  don't  collect  it  " 

"Geffen  is  the  greatest  collector  today  ' 
Who  are  we  kidding'"  s.ivs  a  cutting-ed 
New  v>ik  dealer,  criticizing  Geffen  fo 
supporting  cutting-edge  artists   "B 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  almost  uted 

funds,  he  is  getting  some  terrific  paintings 
But  that  is  the  most  borii  thing  in  the 
world   It's  not  a  great  vision  " 

Geffen  himself  is  opinionated  and  con- 
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(Continued  from  page  285) 


1933 


1.  Miriam  Hopkins.  2.  lilyan  Tashman.  3.  Mae  West.  4.  Edmund  Lowe.  5.  Maurice  Cheva- 
lier. 6.  Kay  Francis.  7.  Joseph  Schenck.  8.  Joan  Blondell.  9.  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.  10. 
unavailable.  11  and  12.  Oliver  Hardy  and  Stan  Laurel.  13.  Gene  Fowler.  14.  Nancy  Car- 
I  15.  Jimmy  Durante.  16.  Greta  Garbo.  17.  Marlene  Dietrich.  18.  Katharine  Hepburn.  19.  Marie 
Dressier.  20.  Fredric  March.  21.  Edward  G.  Robinson.  22.  Cecil  B.  De  Mille.  23.  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
24.  Sylvia  Sidney.  25.  Samuel  Goldwyn.  26.  Adolphe  Menjou.  27.  Leslie  Howard.  28.  Joan  Craw- 
ford. 29.  Joel  McCrea.  30.  Constance  Bennett.  31.  Dolores  Del  Rio.  32.  Gary  Cooper.  33.  Claudette 
Colbert.  34.  Marion  Davies.  35.  Charlie  Chaplin.  36.  George  Raft.  37  Howard  Hughes.  38.  Harpo 
Marx.  39.  Jean  Harlow.  40.  Clark  Gable.  41.  Wallace  Beery.  42.  Ernst  Lubitsch.  43.  Louella  Parsons. 
44.  Norma  Shearer.  45.  Mary  Pickford.  46.  John  Barrymore.  47  Ethel  Barrymore.  48.  Lionel  Barry- 
more.  49.  George  Arliss.  50.  Helen  Hayes. 


1995 


1.  Diane  Keaton.  2.  Tom  Hanks.  3.  David  Geffen.  4.  Steven  Spielberg.  5.  Jeffrey  Katzen- 
berg.  6.  Michael  Ovitz.  7.  Roseanne.  8.  Bob  Hope.  9.  Sophia  Loren.  10.  Jane  Fonda.  11. 
Marlon  Brando.  12.  Kevin  Costner.  13.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger.  14.  Bruce  Willis.  15.  Demi 

Moore.  16.  Barbra  Streisand.  17.  Cher.  18.  Bette  Midler.  19.  Michael  Jackson.  20.  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

21.  Larry  Fortensky  22.  Robert  De  Niro.  23.  John  Travolta.  24.  Sharon  Stone.  25.  Eddie  Murphy  26. 

Madonna.  27  Sylvester  Stallone.  28.  Richard  Gere.  29.  Johnny  Depp.  30.  Keanu  Reeves.  31.  Meryl 

Streep.  32.  Johnny  Carson.  33.  Shirley  MacLaine.  34.  Whoopi  Goldberg.  35.  Sean  Connery  36. 

Michael  Douglas. 
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vincing  when  he  talks  about  the  artists  he 
likes.  "There  are  very  few  artists  who  arc 
at  the  absolute  top  of  the  pyramid  for 
long,  long  periods  of  time.  Picasso.  Ma- 
tisse. Of  American  painters,  de  Kooning. 
Jackson  Pollock  wasn't  around  long 
enough,  but  surely  there  was  one  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  20th  century.  I  think 
Twombly  was  great  in  the  50s,  great  in 
the  60s.  and  did  great  work  in  the  70s. 
Warhol,  in  the  60s,  was  in  the  forefront 
of  what  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
times  for  American  painting.  He  didn't fi) 
stay  there  for  very  long.  I  mean,  there  are 
a  lot  of  Andy  Warhols  that  are  just  dogs:" 

Like  Ovitz,  David  Geffen  is  reluctant 
to  link  himself  publicly  with  a  single  deal- 
er. "I  think  it's  great  that  people  who  live 
in  Los  Angeles  will  be  able  to  buy  art  in 
Los  Angeles  from  two  of  the  best  dealers 
in  the  world,"  he  says,  adding,  "I  like 
them  both."  Arne  Glimcher  says,  "We've 
worked  together.  I've  advised  David." 
Neither  Glimcher  nor  Geffen  uses  the 
verb  "buy"  or  "sell,"  however.  And  an  im- 
peccable source  in  the  Geffen  organiza- 
tion told  me  that  Geffen  has  never  bought 
a  painting  from  PaceWildenstein,  because 
he  feels  that  Glimcher  offers  him  works 
only  after  he  has  shown  them  to  his  pre- 
ferred Hollywood  clients.  Like  Ovitz. 

And  so,  while  the  entertainment  indus- 
try places  bets  on  which  of  these  two 
mighty  moguls  will  succeed  its  godfather, 
Lew  Wasserman— "He  has  a  Matisse,  a 
Rouault,  and  the  inevitable  Utrillo,"  says 
someone  who's  seen  it  all— the  true  be- 
lievers of  the  Hollywood  art  world  con- 
template whether  Michael  Ovitz  or  David 
Geffen  would  make  a  better  pope. 
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CNN  reported  in  January  that  there  is 
now  an  85  percent  chance  of  a  major 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  in  the 
next  30  years.  Meanwhile.  Brad  Pitt  has 
started  to  collect  Tiffany  lamps,  Victoria 
Principal  bought  "a  little  Lucien  Freud" 
on  a  recent  trip  to  New  York,  Peter  Mor- 
ton of  Mortons  restaurant  bought  a  big 
Ross  Bleckner  from  Mary  Boone,  Winona 
Ryder  just  spent  $20,000  on  vintage  pho- 
tographs, and  business  is  booming  at  the 
Tamara  Bane  Gallery  on  Melrose  Av- 
enue, where  Axel  Rose,  Charlie  Sheen, 
Anthony  Kiedis,  Nicolas  Cage,  and  Burt 
Reynolds  line  up  for  fetishistic  Odalisques 
by  Sorayama  and  Oliva  costing  as  much 
as  $35,000. 

"Don't  tell  a  soul,"  a  person  in  the 
know  whispers,  "but  Tom  Cruise  just 
bought  a  Munch."  □ 
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'oniinucd  from  page  313)  hei  love  affairs 

i   France  came  back   to  her.   She  went 
ikl.  started  drinking,  and  had  to  go 
i    Lime  sick.  "It  killed  hei  in  a  month    She 
I    ent  back  and  died  of  cirrhosis." 

Patricia,  according  to  several  of  her 
lends,  was  in  Tangier  visiting  Russian  SO- 
■|  lalite  Nina  Mdivam  at  the  time  of  Rose's 
rand  finale  and  had  to  be  persuaded  to 
.-turn  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  funeral.  But 
ne  did  return  mother,  aunt,  what  does  it 
latter  who  Rose  really  was'.'  and  stood 
y  the  Douras-fanuly  crypt  at  the  Holly- 
wood Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  an 
normous  black  hat  with  a  veil. 

By  the  time  Patricia's  grandchildren 
tarted  being  born,  she  was  40.  and  she 
->ok  more  o\'  an  interest,  had  the  mother- 
lg  thing  down  better.  She  raised  some  of 
hem  in  her  house.  Sometimes  she'd  tell 
hem  stories— about  her  childhood,  how 
/an  Cleve  used  to  kidnap  her.  "When 
'm  dead,  you're  going  to  have  to  remem- 
ber all  this."  she'd  say.  but  even  so,  when 
he  talked  about  Rose  and  George.  Patri- 
ia  seemed  vague  on  the  details,  as 
hough  her  relationship  to  them  was  a  ru- 
nor  she'd  heard  thirdhand. 

w       She  threw  the  kids  christening  parties. 

,,pR.  md  birthday  parties,  and  parties  when 


hey  graduated  from  kindergarten— and 
movie  stars  would  come,  not  other  chil- 
dren. The  kids  called  her  "Mama  Pat." 
falha  Arthur  was  "Daddy  Artie."  And  later  on. 
'atricia  would  introduce  her  granddaught- 
ers as  her  "daughters"  or  "sisters."  famil- 
;ly  al  identities  all  jumbled  up.  just  the  wa) 
.he  was  used  to. 

They  enjoyed  us.  They  took  us  out," 
lays  Patricia  Lake  Hashi.  the  oldest  grand- 
:hild.   "They'd  go  out  to  dinner  dubs 
Scandia  and  all  those  places    and  we'd  al- 
.vays  be  there    We'd  be  asleep  in  the  big 
iIk*  "ound  booths  at  three  in  the  morning,  the 
..  u   waiters  covering  us  with  the  tablecloths." 
Arthur    Patrick's   kids  grew    up  beach 
rats  and  surfers.   The  girls  would  come  in 
from  the  ocean  and  dress  up  in  Marion's 
Sii   old  ball  gowns   His  son  drained  all  the  wa- 
ter out  o\'  the  swimming  pool  and  started 
skateboarding  inside,  leaving  wheel  burns 

everywhere,  and  Patricia  and  Arthur  loved 

it.  Family,  stories  include  things  like  total- 
ing Dadd)  \i  ne's  new  Cutlass  ("That's 
O.K.,  baby")  and  how  he  sent  the  kids  to 
the  Store  with  signed  blank  cheeks,  or  left 
money  for  them  in  their  shoes  if  be- 
thought the)  were  low  on  cash  Ihere 
were  always  Strangers  in  the  house,  men 
the)  called  "uncle"  and  women  who  were 

"aunts"  And  dogs  everywhere  a  famil)  ol 
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"It  was  jusl  a  chaotic  place     lays  l  ii 

lian  Yloi lev  "you  know,  dor  luuls  all  ovct 
the  place  But  in  spile  ol  the  mess  it 

was  probabl)   one  ol    the  OOl)    I  dens   I'll 

ever  find  on  this  earth  Re, ills  andtrul 

It's  five  or  six  miles  up  a  winding,  nar- 
row road  to  the  top.  to  the  crcsl  ol  La 
Cuesta  Encantada  the  enchanted  lull 
where  William  Randolph  Hearst's  big 
dreams  lie  in  state  forever.  You  make  this 
journey  sitting  in  a  groaning  tour  bus.  af- 
ter paying  SI4  a  ticket  As  the  ride  be- 
gins, a  little  speaker  up  by  the  bus  driv- 
er's head  offers  some  crackling  flapper 
music.  A  1920s  feeling  bree/es  over  you. 
A  voice  comes  on,  describing  the  history 
of  California  in  brief  (Mexican  land 
grants),  and  then  telling  the  story  of  how 
William  Randolph  Hearst  came  to  own 
these  gorgeous  brown  hills  (his  father. 
George  Hearst,  started  buying  them  in 
1865  for  60  cents  an  acre). 

"Hearst  Castle."  as  it's  called  on  the 
mugs  and  key  chains  in  the  gift  shop,  re- 
ceives about  800,000  visitors  a  year  now. 
When  Hearst  died,  there  were  attempts  to 
sell  the  property  l  they  say  that  Bing  Cros- 
by briefly  showed  interest),  but  it  was  giv- 
en, finally,  to  the  California  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  after  U.C. 
Berkeley  turned  it  down.  The  Hearst  Cor- 
poration still  owns  88.000  acres  around 
the  site,  but  the  state  owns  the  house  and 
160  acres  of  grounds  and  access  routes. 
In  1958.  it  was  opened  for  tours.  It  pays 
for  itself,  and  for  plenty  o\'  other  sites  in 
the  state  besides. 

Today's  tour  guide,  a  tall  voting  woman 
with  a  stag)  voice  and  long,  dark  hair,  de- 
scribes Hearst  three  times  as  "a  regular 
guy."  She  mentions  the  ketchup  on  the 
table,  his  love  o\'  trees  and  gardens,  how 
devastated  he  was  by  his  dachshund's 
death.  How  he  liked  to  tap-dance.  The 
tours  include  amusing  factoids  and  figures. 
some  of  which  are  hard  to  verily  Hearst's 
father  was  the  ISth-richest  man  in  America 
"in  his  heyday,"  the  guide  says.  His  son, 
an  only  child,  "surely  didn't  have  to  work 
for  a  living"  and  yet  he  came  to  run  "92 
businesses.  26  daily  newspapers  at  his  pin- 
nacle in  1931."  He  was  a  congressman, 
tried  to  be  governor  o\  New  York,  and 
tried  to  be  president  o[  the  I  nited  States 
too  And  he  spent  money,  spent,  spent. 
spent  Nevei  cared  about  making  it. 

Inside  the  dark,  red  damask  movie  the- 
ater, a  projectoi  plays  some  old  black- 
and-white  footage  of  Hearst,  clowning 
and  laughing,  pulling  his  sweater  ovei  his 
head    tO    hide    from    a    eameia     "Hollv- 


wood    the  tout  guide  ia)     doc  m  '  : 
the  kind  ol  inn  anymore  that  il  u  led  to 

uspers 
ol  things  "i  panics,  ol  romances  ol 
nighttime  wv  mis  and  la  igl      I  h 

still  seems  like  a  place  that's  waiting  lor 
things  to  happen,  lor  people  to  come 
back,  lor  Amelia  Parhart  and  Jean  II  u 
low,  <  lark  Gable  ■  \m\  (  .ir.  Giant.  In  this 
room.  Hoag)  (  armichael  played  the  pi- 
ano. Over  there,  on  the  rool  of  the  indoor 
pool.  (  harlie  (  haplin  played  tennis.  Here 
is  the  upstairs  library  where  Harpo  Marx 
pushed  all  the  furniture  aside  and  Marion 
Davies  did  somersaults  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  losing  pieces  of  her  jewelry 
along  the  way. 

The  gossip  about  illegitimate  children 
began  as  early  as  1924.  when  a  famous 
but  disreputable  New  York  lawyer  named 
William  J.  Fallon  claimed  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  birth  certificates  of  Hearst's  chil- 
dren "born  of  a  certain  prominent  motion 
picture  actress."  Newspapers  across  the 
country  printed  the  story,  except  those 
owned  by  Hearst,  but  Fallon  never  pro- 
duced the  birth  certificates.  The  rumors 
faded  and  resurfaced,  the  way  unsettled 
things  do. 

Fred  Guiles,  the  biographer  who  wrote 
Marion  Davies.  remembers  visiting  Patri- 
cia Lake  in  Rancho  Mirage  in  1970.  when 
he  was  researching  his  book.  She  was 
"tight-lipped."  he  says,  so  much  so  that  he 
didn't  dare  ask  about  the  rumors  of  her 
parentage.-  but  he  studied  her  appearance 
carefully,  because  "she  did  look  so  much 
like  Hearst." 

He  now  proposes  a  possible  year  of 
birth  for  Patricia.  1920.  when  there's  a 
brief  lull  in  Marion  Davies's  moviemaking 
schedule.  She  made  her  first  extended  trip 
to  California  to  see  Hearst  that  year,  and 
apparently  had  a  very  romantic  tryst  with 
him  at  an  inn  in  Santa  Maria.  For  months, 
she  lived  in  relative  isolation  on  a  ranch 
outside  Santa  Barbara.  She  didn't  work 
for  a  while  Then,  even  though  Hearst 
hoped  she'd  stay  with  him  in  the  West, 
she  went  back  to  New  York  At  this  point. 
she  could  have  gone  to  France  with  Rose 
and  had  the  child,  although  Guiles  thinks 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  baby  was  born 
while  she  was  still  in  California.  "The  sto- 
ry is  probably  true."  Guiles  says 

Patricia  had  nothing  to  gam    Hearst's 
will  is  sealed    all  125  pages  of  it    but 
cording  to  biographer  W    A   Swanl 
who   reportedly    had   access   to   tl       will 
when  researching  his  book  (  fa  ant, 

provisions  were  made  for  cl  such  as 

Pamela's.  In  the  docuim  Hearst  ex- 
pressly denies  the  existence  of  an)  illegiti- 
mate offspring.  He  also  provides  for  the 
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The  Vanity   Fair  advertisers 
listed  below  would  like  to  send 
you   additional   information. 


Fill  out  the  attached  postage-paid  card,  check  the  boxes  that  correspond  to 
the  products  or  services  you  are  interested  in,  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail. 


1  ACURA  AUTOMOBILES  pp  160-161 
Experience  the  prestige,  luxury  and 
comfort  of  Acura  Automobiles.  They 
represent  the  state  of  the  art  in 
engineering  and  technology.  Check  box 
#1  for  information. 

2.  AURORA  BY  OLDSMOBILE    p  331 

The  32-valve,  250  hp,  DOHC  V8 
Aurora.  It's  three  parts  power,  two  parts 
elegance,  and  all  parts  incredible.  To 
receive  a  brochure,  check  box  #2. 

3.  BIRKENSTOCK  p  45  Shoes  that 
follow  the  shape  of  your  feet.  Now  in  a 
variety  of  great  styles  and  colors.  For  a 
free  catalog,  check  box  #3. 

4.  BMW  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  pp  48-49 
An  informative  brochure  illustrates 
the  1995  BMW's  many  fun  to  drive 
performance,  safety,  luxury,  value  and 
styling  features.  For  information,  check 
box  #4. 

5.  CHARLES  DAVID  p  53  Synonymous 
with  quality  footwear,  Charles  David  is 
committed  to  incorporating  today's 
fashion  trends  into  timeless  shoe  designs. 
For  store  locations,  check  box  #5. 

6.  DEMOCRACY  p  174A-B  Michael 
Glasser's  Democracy  is  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  and  most 
innovative  producers  of  women's  casual 
sportswear  utilizing  Tencel  fibers.  For  a 
mini-catalog,  check  box  #6. 


7.  DK  MEN  p  214  Fuel  for  Men.  The  new 
fragrance  from  Donna  Karan.  Check 
box  #7  for  free  sample. 

8.  DOONEY  &   BOURKE     p  36  Our 

catalog  features  a  new  collection  of 
suede  Nubuck  Bags  as  well  as  handbags, 
luggage  and  accessories  made  of 
signature  All-Weather  Leather®.  Free. 
Check  box  #8. 

9.  ELLEN  TRACY  p  89  For  more  on  what 
to  wear  this  spring,  Ellen  Tracy  will  send 
a  copy  of  this  season's  "E"  book.  Check 
box  #9. 

10.  ELTON  JOHN  LIMITED  EDITION 
SPECTACLES  FROM  OLIVER 
PEOPLES  p  65  Designed,  manufactured 
and  distributed  by  Oliver  Peoples, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
spectacles  will  benefit  the  Elton  John 
AIDS  Foundation.  For  information, 
check  box  #10. 

11    EMANUEL/EMANUEL     UNGARO 

pp  54-55  Spirited  and  sophisticated 
sportswear  from  European  designer 
Emanuel  Ungaro.  Petite  Collection  now 
available  in  select  stores.  Check  box  #11 
for  a  free  spring/summer  1995  catalog. 

12.  GUERLAIN  pp  66-69  The  House  of 
Guerlain  brings  you  Odelys  Eye  Make- 
Up  Remover,  opthamologist  tested  for 
sensitive  eyes,  to  remove  make-ap 
gently,  without  rubbing  or  stinging.  For 
a  deluxe  boxed  sample,  check  box  #12. 


13.  HUGO  BOSS  pp  280-285  The  world's 
leading  men's  fashion  label.  Check  box 
#13  for  information. 

14.  JUDITH  LEIBER  /;  33  Capturing  these 
exquisite  creations  is  a  new  book, 
"Judith  Leiber:  The  Artful  Handbag." 
(Abrams)  At  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
Neiman  Marcus,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
Bloomingdale's  and  fine  bookstores. 
Check  box  #14. 

15.  KARASTAN  p  32  Karastan  SisalWool™ 
combines  the  look  of  sisal  with'the  soft 
feel  of  pure  wool.  For  more  information, 
check  box  #15. 

16.  LA  COSTA  RESORT  &  SPA     The 

very  best  the  world  has  to  offer.  World- 
class  golf,  tennis  and  spa  in  one 
spectacular  place.  Ask  about  our 
Vanity  Fair  package.  Check  box  #16. 

17.  LANDS'  END  p  163  Lands'  End  sells 
traditionally  styled  clothing  for  the 
whole  family.  Everything  is  guaranteed, 
absolutely.    For  a  free  catalog,  check 

box  #17. 

18.  LEXUS  pp  22-23  Check  box  #18  for 
a  free  brochure  on  the  highly-acclaimed 
Lexus  Automobiles  —  a  new  journey  in 
the  relentless  pursuit  of  perfection. 

19.  MAZDA    MOTORS    OF   AMERICA 

p  203  To  find  out  more  about  the 
Miata-M-Edition,  or  any  new  Mazda 
car  or  truck,  please  check  box  #19  for 
free  brochure. 


20.  OLLIE  PEOPLES  p  91  Oliver  Peoples 
introduces  I  Mlie  P(  oples,  .1  new  collection 
hi  the  fines!  quality  ophthalmic  frames 
sun-clips,  and  sunglass  frames  foi  children 
For  information,  check  box  »2(t 

21  PEPE  JEANS  LONDON  pp  193  198 
Escape  to  I  ondon  Pepe  leans  I  imuI.hi 
offers  .1  collection  of  greal  denim  stvlcs 
for  men  and  women    Foi  a  free  brochure, 

check  box  #21. 

22.  THE  PRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL 
GROUP  pl39  A  diversified  familj 
of  insurance  and  financial  services 
companies  offering  individuals  and 
businesses  a  full  line  of  products  and 
services.  For  information,  check  bo\  "22 

23.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BEVERLY 
HILLS  />  106H  A  wonderful!)  comfortable 
destination,  centrally  located  to  the 

business,  entertainment  and  cultural 
activities  in  Southern  California,  yet  so 
far  from  the  ordinary.  For  a  free  visitor's 

guide,  check  box  #23. 

24.  RAY-BAN  SUNGLASSES  />/>  76  &  158 
Take  a  good  look  at  the  hottest  new 
Ray-Ban"  sunglass  styles.  The  Right 
Frame  of  Mind.  American  made  since 
1937.  To  receive  a  brochure,  check  box  "24. 

25.  SAN  DIEGO  CONVENTION  & 
VISITORS  BUREAU  p  174  San  Diego- 
Perfect  for  vacations  and  getaways.  For  a 
free  152-page  visitors  guide,  check  box  "25 

26.  SATURN  pp  136-137  A  Saturn  sedan, 
coupe  or  wagon  is  easy  to  buy  and  even 
easier  to  learn  about.  Simply  check  box  #26. 

27.  SHOWTIME  p  44H Order  Showtime  to 

sec  "  The  Outer  Limits"  series  and  gel 
a  tree  prepaid  calling  card  good  for  15 
minutes  o(  long  distance  phone  calls 
(heck  box  "2"  foi  details 

28.  STEIFF  p  206D  For  over  one  hundred 
years,   Steifl    animals   have   been 

handcrafted    from    only    the    finest 

materials    (heck  box  «2s  to  request 

a  lice  consume!  catalog 

29.  UTAH  TRAVEL  COUNCIL  p206(  Utah! 
Check  box  #29  Foi  a  Free  lull  coloi  guide 
to  Utah's  scenic  wonders  90-plus  pages 
oi  photos,  maps,  cii.u  is,  accommodations, 


30.   VICTORIA'S   SECRET   CATALOGUE 

/■//in  iii  iii (in ii ■ 

and  Fashions  Foi  the  most  discerning 
tastes    (  heck  box  :  tesl  a  Free 

issue  oi  Victoria's  Secret  <  atalogue  > 

31  WHYMILK?  pp!41&143  For  surprising 
Facts  about  milk  and  Free  informational 

brochures,  please  check  box  #31. 

32.  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 
/)  44FSte  paintings  by  two  great  trench 
impressionists  (  aillebotte  straight  From 
Pans  1  argest  Monet  show  ever,  only  in 
Chicago.  For  free  exhibition  brochures. 
check  box  #32. 

33.  ASSETS  ANDREW  FEZZA    p  44C 

For  information,  please  check  box  ='\ 

34.  BAIN  DE  TERRE    p  122C Recovery 

Complex9  Spa  Therapy  -  Remarkable, 
repairs  split  ends,  eliminates  frizzies. 
Restores  life  to  dull,  stressed  hair  while 
imparting  tremendous  shine.  For  a  free 
sample,  check  box  #34. 

35.  BELFORD  p  44G  Belford's  seasonal 
collections  of  fine  quality  sweaters  in 
luxurious  fibers,  including  cashmere, 
silk,  and  cotton,  are  sold  at  fine 
stores  everywhere.  For  information, 
check  box  #35. 

36.  BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  p  106B 
Discover  Nature's  Little  Secrets  when 
you  discover  the  British  Virgin  Islands 
For  more  information,  check  box  "36. 

37.  BUFFALO  JEANS  p  122E  Authentic- 
jeans  style  from  France,  celebrated 
worldwide.  Be  a  part  of  the  tradition  of 
Buffalo  establishing  new  standards  in 
icanswear.  For  more  information,  check 
box  #37 

38.  CABLE  &  CO.  p  106F  Cable  &  Co. 
Grand  Prix  series  features  American 
cured   leathers   hand   sewn   on   the   last. 

Available  at  fine  department  and  specialty 
stores    For  information,  check  box  #38 

39.  CARMEN    MARC   VALVO      p  32B-i 

1  01  a  listing  >i|  stores  nearest  you,  please 
cheek  box 


40.    DAKOTA    SMITH       p   I06G  Worn  & 

weathered    b  s    elements. 

landblasted  by  the  wind,  withered  by  the 

sun  Inspired  by  the  untamed  spirit  of 
America  comes  Dal  ■•    Sn  tl   I  .wear. 

I  "r  a  tree  catalog,  check  box  #40 

41  ISRAEL  MINISTRY  OF  TOURISM 
/'  122C  No  one  belongs  here  more  than 
you!  For  general  information  on  the 
most  unique  destination  and  the 
vacation  of  a  lifetime,  check  box  #41. 

42.  LITTLE  ME  p  106E  The  cutest  thing 
next  to  your  baby  Uniquely  beautiful, 
whimsical  playwear  and  sleepwear.  The 
perfect  gift  for  newborn  and  infant.  For 
information,  check  box  #42. 

43.  LONGINES  WATCHES  P44B The  new 
Longines  International  collection  of 
beautifully  crafted  timepieces:  "La 
Grande  Classique".  Navigator  and 
Conquest  collections,  and  the  Lindburgh 
Hour  Angle  Masterpiece.  For  brochure, 
check  box  #43 

44.  MISSONI  UOMO  /?  J2Z)  Missoni  Uomo 
achieves  personal  style  with  color  play, 
pattern  mixes,  yarn  blends  and  fabric 
patchworks.  Absolutely  exclusive  and 
unique.    For  information,  check  box  #44. 

45.  NIKON  EYEWEAR  p  44E  The  Nikon 
Eyewear  Collection,  refining  the  visual 
experience.  Available  in  sunglasses  and 
prescription  frames.  For  information, 
check  box  #45. 

46.  RADO   SWISS   WATCHES      P  122F 

Rado  -  the  leader  in  scratchproof 
watches.  Exclusive  design,  unique  custom 
fit.  feel,  and  lasting  beauty  made  from 
scratchproof.  high-tech  ceramics.  Check 
box  "46  for  your  free  brochure. 

47.  THE  REGENT  BEVERLY  WILSHIRE 

p  122.4  Perfectly  located  at  the  intersection 
of  Rodeo  Drive  and  V\  ilshire  Boulevard 
is  the  legendary  Regent  Beverly  \V  ilshire. 
1  or  information,  cheek  box  =4" 

48.  RICHEL  p44A  Neckwear  of  the  highest 
quality  handcrafted  in  Barcelona.  Spain 
of  the  finest  Italian  silks    I  pdated  cl 
elegance  with  a  flair  for  style.     I 
information,  cheek  box  =4s 


For  faster  service,  you  can  fax  your  request  to  609   786.4415,  or  E-mail  us  at  VI  IIR     101  (  fM/ 


Fashion 


Cover:  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh's  bra  by  Donna  Karan 
Intimates,  $55,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  shorts  by 
Prada,  $210,  from  Prada,  NYC,  and  Beverly  Hills; 
shoes  by  Robert  Clergerie,  $315,  from  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC.  Uma  Thurman's  bodysuit  and  tobe  by 
Donna  Karan;  shoes  by  Giorgio  Armani,  $285,  from 
Giorgio  Armani,  NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills;  earrings, 
$60,000,  and  bracelet,  $55,000,  both  by  Harry  Win- 
ston, from  the  House  of  Harry  Winston,  Beverly  Hills 
and  NYC  Nicole  Kidman's  dress  by  Dolce  &  Gab- 
bana,  $985,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC,  shoes  by 
Donna  Karan,  $335,  from  Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  ear- 
rings, $2,250,  and  bracelet,  $13,000,  both  by  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  from  selected  Tiffany  &  Co.  stores  nationwide. 
Patricio  Arquette's  dress  by  DKNY,  $295,  from  Nord- 
strom stores  nationwide;  cardigan  by  DKNY,  $155, 
from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  bra  by  Donna  Karan 
Intimates,  $55,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  shoes  by 
Diego  Delia  Voile,  $295,  from  Diego  Delia  Valle, 
NYC;  earrings  by  Tiffany  &  Co,  $2,250,  from  select- 
ed Tiffany  &  Co.  stores  nationwide  Linda  Fiorentino's 
skirl  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  $250,  from  Charivari, 
NYC;  shoes  by  Bally,  $175,  from  Bally  stores  nation- 
wide Gwyneth  Paltrow's  gown  and  stole  by  Arnold 
Scaasi  Couture,  $9,875,  made  to  order,  212-755- 
5105;  shoes  by  Robert  Clergerie,  $315,  from  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC  Sarah  Jessica  Parker's  bra  by  Donna 
Karan  Intimates,  $55,  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide;  shorts  by  Gianfranco  Ferre,  $5,380,  from 
the  Gianfranco  Ferre  Boutiques,  NYC,  Palm  Beach, 
and  Beverly  Hills;  shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik,  $445, 
from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  earrings  by  Mikimoto, 
from  Mikimoto,  NYC  Julianne  Moore's  dress  by 
Calvin  Klein,  $1,600,  from  Neiman  Marcus,  Beverly 
Hills;  shoes  by  Stephane  Kelian,  $275,  from  Stephane 
Kelian  stores  nationwide.  Angela  Bassett's  dress  by 
Donna  Karan,  $750,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC; 
shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik,  $465,  from  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC;  earrings  by  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels,  from  Van 
Cleef  &  Arpels,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills  Sandra  Bul- 
lock's dress  by  Alberta  Ferretti,  $845,  from  Henri  Ben- 
del,  NYC 

Page  46:  Center,  styled  by  Alexis  Lecach  for  Koko  Reps; 
shirt  and  pants  from  the  Wasteland,  San  Francisco. 
Page  58:  Styled  by  Kim  Meehan,  T-shirt  by  Calvin  Klein, 
pants  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana. 

Page  118:  Army  Archerd's  Giorgio  Armani  tuxedo, 
$2,000,  from  Giorgio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills;  Lee  Moore 
for  Visages  Style 

Page  123:  Peter  Bart's  Valentino  suit,  $1,300,  shirt, 
$165,  and  tie,  $85,  all  from  the  Valentino  boutique,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  model's  Oliver  Peoples  sunglasses,  $190,  from 
Oliver  Peoples,  LA.  Robert  Dowling's  Valentino  blazer, 
$1,510,  pants,  $325,  shirt,  $165,  and  lie,  $85,  all  from 
the  Valentino  boutique,  Beverly  Hills 
Page  127:  Jackie  Collins's  rings  and  bracelet,  $30  to 
$100,  exclusively  for  the  Home  Shopping  Network;  Arnet 
sunglasses,  $85,  from  Pleasure  Swell,  L.A.,  Agnes  Baddoo 
for  Rex 

Page  130:  Jackie  Collins's  Nolan  Miller  gown, 
$3,600,  and  Peter  Fox  shoes  for  Nolan  Miller,  $245, 
both  from  Nolan  Miller  Couture,  Beverly  Hills;  Tallarico 
earrings,  $125,000,  and  bracelet,  $34,500,  from  Tallari- 
co Precious  Jewels,  Beverly  Hills. 

Page  189:  Famke  Janssen's  Body  Glove  wet  suit,  $99, 
T-shirt,  $25,  bootees,  $40,  and  scuba  gear,  by  special 
order  from  Dive  N'  Surf,  Redondo  Beach,  California; 
Maryam  Malakpour  for  Celestine. 

Page  192:  Emporio  Armani  sweater,  $205,  from  Empo- 
rio  Armani,  NYC;  Giorgio  Armani  shirt,  $175,  and  tie, 
$150,  from  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC  and  LA.,  Karin  Labby 
lor  Celestine. 

Page  194:  Alayne  Patrick  for  Oz  New  York. 
Page  202:  Top,  all  tuxedos  and  gloves  from  the  Tuxedo 
Center,  Hollywood.  Center  left,  William  B.  suit  and  shirt 
from  Traffic,  L.A.;  Richard  Tyler  suit  from  Tyler  Trafficanle, 
LA  Bottom  left,  Selina  Blow  jacket,  $1,495,  from  Les 
Habitudes,  LA 

Page  204:  Marc  Jacobs  top  and  pants,  $530,  from 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  Vivienne  Westwood  shoes, 
$629,  from  Comme  des  Fous,  LA;  Todd  Oldham  shirt, 
$320,  and  pants,  $1,100.  from  Todd  Oldham,  NYC, 


Credits 


Alonzo  dress,  $330,  from  Joywear,  LA,  Marco  Delli 
shoes,  $210,  from  Marco  Delli,  LA;  Rifot  Ozbek  halter 
top  and  pants  from  Untitled,  NYC;  Isaac  Mizrahi  shoes 
from  Neiman  Marcus,  LA,  Vivienne  Westwood  corset, 
$550,  from  Comme  des  Fous,  LA 

Pages  232-33:  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's;  Tom 
Cruise's,  and  Tom  Hanks's  Gianni  Versace  T-shirts,  $  1 80 
each,  from  Gianni  Versace  Boutiques  nationwide 
Pages  234-35:  Julia  Roberts's  Vera  Wang  bustier, 
$1,975,  and  skirt,  $4,100,  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC 

Page  236:  Robin  Williams's  Gap  jeans  from  Gap 
stores  nationwide 

Page  240:  Brad  Pitt's  Katharine  Hamnelt  shirt,  $200, 
from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  Cheap  and  Chic 
Moschino  pants,  $285,  from  the  If  Boutique,  NYC  ;  dick- 
er's shoes,  $  198,  from  Tootsi  Plohound,  NYC 
Page  241:  Kirk  Douglas's  boots  (no  price)  and  spurs, 
$350,  and  Michael  Douglas's  bandanna  (no  price), 
chaps,  $325,  and  boots  (no  price),  all  from  Buffalo 
Chips,  NYC;  Michael's  Levi's  jeans  from  the  Original 
Levi's  Store,  NYC 

Page  242:  Marlee  Matlin's  John  Galliano  dress, 
$1,600,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC,  Harry  Winston 
earrings,  $31,000,  brooch,  $150,000,  and  bracelet, 
$31,000,  all  from  the  House  of  Harry  Winston,  NYC 
and  Beverly  Hills;  Donna  Karan  hosiery,  $9.50,  from 
Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  Donna  Karan  sandals,  $335, 
from  Nordstrom  stores  nationwide  Ellen  Burstyn's  John 
Galliano  |acket,  $2,080,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
and  LA,  Donna  Karan  skirt  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
NYC;  Harry  Winston  brooch,  $  1  million,  earrings, 
$80,000,  and  ring,  $16,000,  all  from  the  House  of 
Harry  Winston,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills;  Anne  Klein 
hosiery,  $  1 2,  from  Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  Vanessa  Noel 
shoes,  $385,  from  Vanessa  Noel,  NYC  Kathy  Bates's 
Tamotsu  jacket,  $305,  and  trousers,  $204,  from  Salon  Z 
at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  Harry  Winston  necklace, 
$800,000,  and  earrings,  $320,000,  from  the  House  of 
Harry  Winston,  NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills,  Isaac  Mizrahi 
shoes,  $255,  from  Shinse,  Glencoe,  Illinois  Marisa 
Tomei's  Giorgio  Armani  top  from  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC 
and  Beverly  Hills;  Gianfranco  Ferre  skirl,  $4,080,  with 
matching  jacket,  from  the  Gianfranco  Ferre  Boutiques, 
NYC,  Palm  Beach,  and  Beverly  Hills;  Harry  Winston 
bracelet,  $2,000,  and  earrings,  $700,000,  from  the 
House  of  Harry  Winston,  NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills;  Gian- 
franco Ferre  shoes,  $300,  from  the  Gianfranco  Ferre  Bou- 
tiques, NYC ,  Palm  Beach,  and  Beverly  Hills 
Page  243:  Whoopi  Goldberg's  Gianfranco  Ferre  boots, 
$500,  from  the  Gianfranco  Ferre  Boutiques,  NYC,  Palm 
Beach,  and  Beverly  Hills  Liza  Minnelli's  St.  John  skirt, 
$700,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC,  Harry  Winston 
brooch,  $300,000,  from  the  House  of  Harry  Winston, 
NYC  and  Beverly  Hills;  Givenchy  hosiery,  $7,  from  Bloom- 
ingdale's, NYC  Holly  Hunter's  Vera  Wang  dress,  $  1,095, 
from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC  and  LA,  Mikimoto  neck- 
lace, $13,000,  and  bracelet,  $9,200,  from  Mikimoto, 
NYC;  Calvin  Klein  hosiery,  $9.25,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
NYC;  Anne  Klein  Collection  shoes,  $  1 65,  from  selected 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores. 

Page  244:  Harrison  Ford's  Calvin  Klein  T-shirt,  $  1 2, 
and  jeans,  $45,  from  Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  Garth  Con- 
dit  for  Visages  Style 

Page  245:  Denzel  Washington's  Calvin  Klein  tank  lop, 
$  1 2,  from  Macy's,  NYC;  Oscar  de  la  Renta  pour 
Hommes  Irousers,  $270,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
nationwide. 

Page  246:  Dennis  Hopper's  Gap  jeans  from  Gap 
stores  nationwide. 

Page  249:  Michelle  Pfeiffer's  Giorgio  Armani  dress, 
$2,490,  and  shorts,  $810,  from  Giorgio  Armani,  Beverly 
Hills;  Donna  Karan  hosiery,  $  1  1,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
NYC  ,  Manolo  Blahnik  shoes,  $445,  from  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC 

Page  252:  Tim  Robbins's  Gianni  Versace  turtleneck 
from  the  Gianni  Versace  Boutiques,  NYC  and  Beverly 
Hills. 

Page  253:  Quincy  Jones's  Gianni  Versace  shirt  and 
pants  from  the  Gianni  Versace  Boutiques,  NYC  and  Bever- 
ly Hills;  Issey  Miyake  vest  from  the  Issey  Miyake  boutique, 
NYC 


Pages  254-55:  Helen  Mitchell  for  Celestine. 
Page  256:  Sherry  Lansing's  Norma  Kamali  bathing  suit 
from   Norma   Kamali,   NYC;   Oliver   Peoples  sunglasses 
from  Oliver  Peoples,  LA;  Lori  Goldstein  for  Art  &  Com- 
merce. 

Page  257:  Steve  Martin's  Giorgio  Armani  shirt  from 
Giorgio  Armani,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills 
Page  258:  Jack  Nicholson's  Valentino  suit,  $  1,200,  from 
the  Valentino  boutiques,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills  Warren 
Beatty's  Giorgio  Armani  suit,  $  1,760,  from  Giorgio  Armani, 
Beverly  Hills 

Pages  261-64:  Ginger  Rogers's  platinum-anddia- 
mond  "Comet"  necklace,  $385,000,  and  earrings, 
$78,000,  both  by  Chanel  Fine  Jewelry,  from  the  Chanel 
Joaillerie  Boutiques,  Bal  Harbour,  Palm  Beach,  and  Bev- 
erly Hills  Carroll  Baker's  pants,  bustier,  and  coat  by 
Nolan  Miller,  $3,800,  from  Nolan  Miller,  L.A.  Anne 
Francis's  gown  by  Nolan  Miller,  $10,000,  from  Nolan 
Miller,  L.A.  Shirley  Knight's  cape  by  Nolan  Miller, 
$3,200.  from  Nolan  Miller,  L.A,  All  of  Cyd  Charisse's, 
Jane  Powell's,  Janet  Leigh's,  Eva  Gabor's,  and  Gloria 
DeHaven's  jewelry  by  Harry  Winston,  from  the  House  of 
Harry  Winston,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills;  Cyd  Charisse's 
necklace,  $500,000,  earrings,  $200,000,  and  brace- 
let, $700,000;  Jane  Powell's  earrings,  $150,000,  and 
necklace,  $  170,000;  Janet  Leigh's  earrings,  $575,000; 
Eva  Gabor's  starfish  brooches,  $  1  20,000  for  the  pair; 
Gloria  DeHaven's  earrings,  $80,000  Gloria  DeHaven's 
tunic  by  Giorgio  Armani,  $7,655,  from  Giorgio  Armani, 
NYC  and  Beverly  Hills.  Rod  Taylor's  shirt  by  Donna 
Karan.  Tony  Curtis's  cane,  $325,  from  Sulka,  NYC 
and  L.A.  Brown  velvet  chair  by  M&S  Savarese  for  Dia- 
logica,  NYC  and  LA;  leather  chairs  and  all  other  velvet 
chairs  by  Lief;  velvet  sofa  by  Mick  Aarestrup  for 
Lief 

Page  266:  Styled  by  Sharon  Simonaire. 
Page  267:  Styled  by  Brana  Wolf  for  Art  &  Commerce 
Pages  268-69:  Stacey  Sher's  Calvin  Klein  jacket, 
$830,  and  pants,  $445,  from  the  Calvin  Klein  boutique, 
Palm  Beach  Lawrence  Turman's  Giuliano  Fujiwara  pants, 
$345,  from  Traffic,  L.A  David  Foster's  Valentino  sweater, 
$405,  from  the  Valentino  boutique,  L.A.  Helen  Mitchell  for 
Celestine 

Pages  270-71:  Daniel  Day-Lewis's  Nike  shorts  and 
sneakers  from  Nike  stores  nationwide. 
Page  272:  John  Travolta's  Drizzle  raincoat,  $375, 
from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  Gianni  Versace  turtleneck 
from  the  Gianni  Versace  Boutiques,  NYC  and  Beverly 
Hills;  Donna  Karan  pants,  $400,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
NYC;  Susan  Bennis  Warren  Edwards  boots,  $795,  from 
Susan  Bennis  Warren  Edwards,  NYC 
Page  273:  Tony  Curtis's  Calvin  Klein  underwear,  $8, 
from  Macy's,  NYC. 

Page  313:  Patricia  Lake  Hashi's  suit  by  Donna  Karan, 
$895,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Beverly  Hills;  sweater  by 
Ralph  Lauren,  $125,  from  Ralph  Lauren,  Beverly  Hills. 
Arthur  Lake's  pants,  $175,  and  vest,  $195,  by  Ralph 
Lauren,  from  Ralph  Lauren,  Beverly  Hills;  shirt  by  Emporio 
Armani,  $115,  from  Emporio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills.  Vic- 
toria Lake's  and  Kimberly  Lake  Sanlori's  dresses  by 
Banana  Republic,  $128  and  $98,  from  Banana  Repub- 
lic, Beverly  Hills 


lin.nilv  and  [rooming 


Cover:  Sarah  Jessica  Parker's  hair  styled  with  Aveda 
Humeclant  Pomade;  the  others'  hair  styled  with  Redken 
Contour  8L  Shaping  lotion,  Glass  Smoothing  Complex, 
and  CAT  Finishing  Sprilz.  On  Nicole  Kidman's  cheeks, 
Lorac  Blush  in  Rose,  from  Henri  Bendel,  NYC,  and 
Fred  Segal,  LA.  All  makeup  and  nail  polish  for  the  oth- 
ers from  Lancome.  On  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh's  face, 
Maqui-Libre  Skin  Liberating  Makeup  Natural  Wear, 
S.P.F.  15,  in  Clair  II.  On  Uma  Thurman's  lips,  Rouge 
Absolu  Matte  in  Matte  Lustre  Cerise.  On  Patricia  Ar- 
quette's lips.  Rouge  Absolu  Hydralmg  Long  Lasting  Lip- 
Colour  in  Tres  Rose.  On  Linda  Fiorentino's  eyes, 
Definicils  High  Definition  Mascara  in  Black.  On 
Gwyneth  Paltrow's  lips,  Le  Lipstique  LipColouring  Slick 
in  Rougelle.  On  Sarah  Jessica  Parker's  lips.  Rouge 
Absolu  Hydraling  Long  Lasting  LipColour  in  Rose  Sa- 
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tine    On  Julianne  Moore'»  ■  , 

Treatment   Mascara   in    6V  ..  Angela  Bauett's 

face,  Dual  Finish  Oil-Free  Versatile  Powder  Mn- 

Matte  Sable  IV,  on  her  nails,  V*n 

quer  in  Coquille  Rosee  On  Sandra  Bullock's 

liner  Precision  Point  Eyeliner  in  Noir,  on  her  nails,  Verms 

Absolu  Nail  lacquer  m  Rose  Sucre    Ho 

by  Sally  Hershberger  lor  Profile   Jennifer  Jason  leigh's 

and  Nicole  Kidman's  hair  by  Sally  Hershberger  for  Pro- 

I    file.  Jennifer  Jason  leigh's  makeup  by  Francesco  Tolot 

I    for  Cloutier    Uma  Thurman's  and  linda  Fiorentino's  hair 

I    by  Jonathan  Antin  lor  Profile    Uma  Thurman's  makeup 

I   by  Mark  Hayles  for  Elizabeth  Watson,  Inc   Nicole  Kid- 

1    man's  makeup  by  Carol  Shaw  for  lorac/Cloutier   Polri- 

I   cia  Arquette  s  hair  ond  makeup  by  Chris  McMillan  for 

I    Profile,    linda    Fiorentino's    makeup    by    Agoslina    for 

I    Celesline.  Gwynelh  Paltrow's  hair  by  Tern  Apanase- 

I    wicz,  her  makeup  by  Koren  Kawahora,  both  for  Clouli- 

I   er.  Sarah  Jessica  Porker's  hair  by  Katharine  Ehrhardt  for 

I    Cloutier/Aveda;  her  makeup  by  Antonello  Renyer  for 

I    Cloutier.  Julianne  Moore's  hair  by  Frida  Aradottir;  her 

I    makeup  by  Garen  Tolkm  for  Cloutier.  Angela  Basset!  s 

I    hair  by  Iraina  Gibson  for  the  Canio  Hair  Solon;  her 

I     makeup   by   Rudy   Calvo  for    Peronneau.    Sondro   Bui- 

I    lock's  hair  by  Kevin  Ryan  for  Visages  Style;  her  makeup 

I    by  Pamela  Westmore.  All  manicures  and  pedicures  by 

|     Terre  Bndgham. 

Page  46:  Center,  hair  and  makeup  by  Carrie  I'Espe- 

Page  58:     -doming  by  Kalhy  Jeung  for  Visages  Style. 

Page  96:  ,o  Strettell  for  Trish  McEvoy. 

Page  1 18:  Garen  Tolkm  for  Cloutier. 
I     Page   123:  Top,  on  model's  hair,  J    F.  lazartigue  Hair 
ng  Gel,  on  her  lips,  Guerlam  Kisskiss  long-lasting  lip- 
I     stick  in  Orange  Brule  No    16 

Page   127:  On  Jackie  Collins's  hair,   Matrix  Essentials 

IVavoom    Shaping   Spray  and  Vavoom   Sproy   Shine    All 
makeup  from  Clarins  On  her  eyes.  Brow  Pencil  in  Sable, 
on  her  cheeks,  Powder  Blush  in  Nude  Pink;  on  her  lips.  Lip- 
stick in  Natural  Fawn  Teddy  Antolin  for  Visages  Style 
Page    130:    On  her  eyes,   Matte   Eye  C 
Natural/Clay;  on  her  face,   Matte  Finish  Foundation  in 
Fair  Ivory,  on  her  lips,  lipliner  Pencil  in  Natural  Brown. 
Page  189:  All  hair  products  from  Matrix  Essentials;  all 
makeup  by  Stila  from  Barneys  New  York,   NYC,  and 
Fred   Segal,   Santo  Monica    On   Famke  Janssen's  hair, 
Biolage  Defining  Elixir  and  Biolage  Head  for  the  Sun  Pro- 
tective Hair  Gel,  on  her  eyes,   Eye  Shadows  in  Puck. 
Storm,  and  Rain;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  in  Fade;  on  her  lips, 
lipstick  in  Gab.  Chris  McMillan  for  Profile;  Jillian  Fink  for 
Smashbox  Beauty/Ford  Beauty. 
Page  192:    'elen  Jeffers  for  I 

Page  194:  Grooming  products  from  Polo  Sport  by 
Ralph  Lauren,  Kot  James  for  Indoralo  Artists 
Page  202:  Garen  Tolkm  for  Cloutier. 
Page  204:  All  hair  styled  with  Aveda  Pure-fume  Bril- 
liant Forming  Gel,  Pure-fume  Brilliant  Emollient,  and  Pure- 
fume  Brilliant  Anti-Humectont  Pomade.  All  makeup  from 
Shiseido  On  their  faces.  Natural  Matte  Foundation  (Oil- 
Free|.  S.P.F.  8,  on  their  eyes,  Shadow  liner  in  Black  Vari- 
ations; on  their  lips.  Advanced  Performance  Lipstick  in 
No  Question  Red  Howard  Barr  for  Celestine;  Kevin 
Ryan,  Gina  Monaci,  and  Lisa  Jayne  Storey,  all  for  Vi- 
sages Style 

Pages  232-33:  All  grooming  products  from 
Skin  Supplies  for  Men  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's  groom- 
ing by  Margaret  Kimura  for  C  •■  Tom  Cruise's  groom- 
ing by  Chris  McMillan  for  Profile,  and  Carol  Shaw  for 
lorac/Cloutier  Tom  Honkj's  grooming  by  Garen  Tolkin 
for  Cloi 
Pages  234-35:  Julia  Roberts's 

i  Sculpting  Mousse  and  Glass  Smoothing  Com- 
plex All  makeup  from  Elizabeth  Arden  On  her  eyes, 
Eyecolor   Nati-  ind   Teak,   on   her   cheeks, 

Cheekcolor  Naturals  in  Tearose,  on  her  lips,  Terracotta 

ocolor 
Page  236: 
Pages  238-39: 

Daniel  Howell.  Helen  Jeflers.  Wendy  Os- 

Page  240:  iy  Ralph  , 

Page  241:  Kirk  Doug 

lai'i    i  Michael 

Douglas's    : 

Pages     242-43:     Kathy    Bates  » 

Aveda  Pure-fume  Brilliant  Sr. 


Morno  Tomei'i 

Marie*  Motlin '» 

Ellen  Burstyn  i 

Whoopi  Goldberg's 

lizo  Minnelli's 
ble  Ma" 

Sophia  Loren's 
Holly  Hunter's 

in    Black    ond    Brow 

Black/Brown     Marlee    Ma 

Eric  Barnard  for  Cloutier   Ellen  B'y 

up  by  Garen  Tolkin  for  Cloutier   Kathy  Bates  . 

Katharina  Ehrhardt  for  Cloi  ■ 

Lutz  for  Profile.  Marisa  Tomei's  hair  by  Chris  McMillan 

for    Profile;    her    makeup    by   Joanne    &  I 

lier/MAC.    Sophia   Loren's  hair   by  Enzo  Ar:j 

Cloutier.    her    makeup    by   Garen   Tolkin    lor 

Holly  Hunter's  hair  by  Frances  Mothias;  her  makeup  by 

Kathrine  James. 

Page  244:  Hair  products  by  Pantene.  Max  Pii 

e  &>  Bumble. 
Page  245:    3rooming  products  frc 
plies  for  Men.  Victor  Vidal  lot  Clc  I 
Page  246:    >aren  Tolkin  for  I 
Page  247:        Strettell  fc  Evoy. 

Page  248:  Clint  Eastwood  s 

Page  249:  Michelle  Pfeiffer's  Ih  Pante 

Pro-Vitamin  Non-Aerosol  Hairspray  and  Pro-Vitamin  Sculp- 
turing Gel  All  makeup  from  Lorac.  On  her  eyes,  02  Eye- 
pencil;  on  her  cheeks.  Blush  in  Pink,  on  her  lips,  . 
Cocoa.  Carol  Shaw  for  Lorac/Cloutier,  Max  Pinnell  for 
Bumble  &  Bumble. 

Page  252:  Susan  Sorandon's  ha  ,  ed  with  Aveda 
Styling  Curessence  and  Volumizing  Tonic.  All  makeup 
from  Clarins.  On  her  eyes,  Matte  ,Eye  Colour  Duo  in 
Shell/Earth;  on  her  cheeks.  Powder  Blush  in  Nude  Pink, 
on  her  lips.  Lipstick  in  Pink  Quartz  and  Lipliner  Pencil  in 

■    Edward  St.  George  for  Visages  Style 
Page  253:  ■    xy  for  Dawn  to  Dusk. 
Pages   254-55:  ning  by  Shawna  Clark,   Mar- 

garet Kimura,  and  Collier  Strong,  all  for  C 
Page  256:  Sherry  Lansing's  r  styled  with  J  F  Lazar- 
tigue Protective  Hair  Cream,  S.P.F,  10.  All  makeup  from 
Guerlam.  On  her  face,  Odelys  Tinted  Perfect  Core  in 
Soble  Blond  No.  2;  on  her  eyes,  Super-Cils  Treatment 
Mascara  in  Noir;  on  her  cheeks,  Bronzing  Powder  in  Ter- 
racotta No.  2;  on  her  lips,  Kisskiss  long-lasting  Lipstick  in 
Rose  Dore  No.  15;  on  her  nails,  Nail  Polish 
boise.  Deanna  for  Bumble  &  Bumble;  Deborah  Esposito 
for  Clc 

Page  257:  Steve  Martin's  hair  styled  with  C 
Supplies  for  Men 
Page  258:  All  groo 

Ralph  Lauren  Jack  Nicholson's  grooming  by  Sally  Hersh- 
berger for  Profile,  and  Carol  Shaw  for  loroc/Cloutier, 
Warren  Beatty's  grooming  by  Sally  Hershberger  for 
file,  and  Francesco  Tolot  for  Cloutier 
Page   259:    Sophia  Loren's  i   with  Avedi 

Volumizing  Tonic,  Vo  er,  and  Pure-fume  Bril- 

liant   Spray-On    for    Hair     All    makeup    from    Princess 
Marcella   Borghese.   On   her   cheeks,    Powde' 
Bronzer;  on  her  eyes,  Shadow  Milano  Duale  in  Argen- 
to/Grig  ■  Lipstick 

in   Sheer   Tosto    Enzo  Angilen   and   Garen   T 

Pages  261  -64: 

Profile,  Gerald 
Barr.  Ulli  Schc: 
Grooming  by  J 

Makeup  by  Jo  Streite 

Page  266:  Johnny  Depp  i 

I 

Page    267:    Antonio  Banderai  i 
Pages    268-69: 
Pages  270-71: 


Pogo  272: 


'  .ny  Cur- 
Jack  Lern- 


Page  273: 

mon'i 

Pages    274-75:  Nancy   Reagan's 

Page  286: 
Page  289: 
Page  290: 
Page  291 : 
Page   313: 

Page  317: 

I'liiiliiiir.ipiiN  and  \lisdlanv 

Page   12: 

Page   34:  Kevir    Bacon, 

a,   Lauren  Greenfield,  lauren  Greenfield, 
.arsen,  Martin  Schoeller,  Annie  Le  f. 
Page  70:     3m  Sygma. 
Page  88:       si  photograph  from  Sabo. 
Page  98:        tr  Relna. 

Page  100:  3oth  from  the  Celebrity  Photo  Agency. 
Page  102:      om  Gamrno-; 
Page  1 14:  All  courtesy  of  Sotheby's,  London. 
Page   118:   =  oduced  by  Victoria  Brynner  for  Stardust 

;  Celebrity  Images. 
Pages  146-47:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Page    150:  om   U.P.I./Bettmann;   bottom,   from 

Page  154:    ;rge  photograph  from  Globe  Photos;  inset 

A  P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  156:  lop,  from  the  Bettmann  A/chive;  others  from 
Globe  PI 

Page  162:     om  Lile  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  164:  ©  by  the  Halsman  Estate. 
Page  170:  ;-om  Globe  Photos. 
Page  172:     om  Photofest. 

Page  199:  -  -hitectural  photographs  from  The  Los  Ange- 
les House  Decoration  ond  Design  in  America's  20m-Cenlury 
olished  by  Oarkson  Porter. 
NYC.  Insets,  left  to  right,  from  Photofest,  by  Lisa  Rose/ 
Globe  Photos,  John  Bryson/Sygma,  Stephen  Trjpp/Gfobe 
Photos. 
Page  206:  3  ortom  left,  courtesy  of  KCBS-TV,  Los  Ange- 

:-t  by  Douglos  Kirkland/Sygmo. 
Page  212:      ockwise  from  top  left,  from  Photofest.  from 
the  Neal  Peters  Collection,  from  the  Everett  C: 
from  Photofest,  from  Culver  Pictures. 
Pages  216-17:  From  Bisc-  Dp  seller.  HOL- 

LYWOOD  sign,    Sunset   and   Gower,    Scl 

e  Photos  (Gloria  Swanson,  Sunset  in  1960s). 
Pages  218-19:  Top  row 
second  from  right,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Colle?' 

m  Black  Star. 
Poges  220-21:  Top  row.  fat  left  from  U.P.I./B* 
second 

le    Bottom  row. 
second  I  =n0t0lest.  sec  oy  Del- 

Pages  254-55: 

David  Ross. 
Pages  268-69:  oho  Brynne<  I 

ed  by  Ronald  Ootes. 
Pages  282-83: 

- 
Page  304: 
Page  305:  }'oph  I 

Page  306:  ester  Glassner  Co  ■ 

Page  309:  :urtesy  of  Mo 

Pages   310-11: 

Page  312: 
Page  313: 

d  Ross 
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(Continued  from  page  321)  case,  provided 
the  vital  or  not  so  vital  information.  Maybe 
he  was  doing  something  daring,  honor- 
able, for  his  dead  mother,  listing  her  par- 
ents that  way.  There  was  another  reason 
too,  of  course,  another  motive  for  mak- 
ing this  declaration  so  officially.  Arthur 
Patrick  wanted  money.  He  wanted  money 
so  badly  it  was  practically  all  he  talked 
about,  all  he  thought  about. 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  million  on  this," 
he'd  say.  "We're  selling  this  to  TV  and 
I'm  making  a  million." 

Patricia  and  Arthur  Patrick  got  togeth- 
er with  Ed  Simmel,  a  film  and  TV  pro- 
ducer who  lives  in  Palm  Desert  and  who, 
along  with  his  wife,  Honey,  had  been  a 
good  friend  to  Patricia  during  the  final 
years,  when  some  of  her  tonier  friends 
were  less  in  evidence.  They  even  had  din- 
ner with  Paul  Wallace.  They  liked  Patri- 
cia, accepted  her.  and  believed  her.  And 
the  plan,  before  Patricia  learned  she  had 
lung  cancer  in  the  spring  of  1993,  was 
that  she'd  tell  her  story,  maybe  put  a 
book  deal  together,  do  the  rounds  of 
shows— Oprah  and  Phil  and  Sally  Jessy— 
and  that  Ed  Simmel  and  Arthur  Patrick 
would  get  a  treatment  written  for  a  TV 
mini-series.  They  would  call  it  The  Hid- 
den Hearst— a  title  thought  up  by  Tisha 
Sterling's  mother,  actress  Ann  Sothern. 

"I  don't  know  what  Arthur  Patrick 
cared  about  except  money,"  Sterling  says 
now.  "He  just  wanted  to  be  loved  and  to 
have  money." 

But  he  also  liked  to  drink— did  he  have 
much  choice?  Arthur  Patrick  was  a  day- 
long beer  drinker.  And  a  year  ago,  just 
six  months  after  burying  his  mother,  he 
ran  off  with  a  woman  he  had  been  see- 
ing, and  got  married  at  the  Universal  Life 
Church  in  Bullhead  City,  Arizona.  Both 
newlyweds  had  been  drinking,  and  were 
driving  back  to  Indian  Wells  when  their 
car  swerved  off  the  road.  Arthur  Patrick 
was  thrown,  killed  instantly. 

The  task  of  seeing  through  the  book 
and  TV  mini-series  deal,  the  packaging 
and   selling  of  Mama   Pat  to  the  net- 

trks,  fell  to  Arthur  Patrick's  four  chil- 
dren, even  as  they  made  arrangements 
for  his  funeral  and  tried  to  deal  with  his 
widow,  who  had  been  living  at  Horror 
Manor  and  was  refusing  to  leave.  Mar- 
ion Rose  (anessa  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mini-series,  which  has  yet 
to  find  a  buyer.  She  read  the  treatment 
and  found  it  "gruesome"  and  "melodra- 
matic" and  "like  an  episode  of  Dynasty, " 
she   says,    so   she   pretty   much   signed 


away  her  control  over  her  mother's  story. 

And  what  was  the  story,  exactly? 

"Forget  Jackie  O,"  says  Honey  Sim- 
mel. "Pat  Lake  was  the  first  American 
princess  and  nobody  knew  about  her  and 
that  makes  me  very  sad.  Pat  was  the 
real  thing." 

Of  course,  it's  hard  to  define  "the  real 
thing."  Perhaps  a  hopeless  alcoholic  who 
was  loved  by  everybody  she  knew,  who 
always  laughed,  who  took  people  into  her 
house,  who  never  got  mad,  who  burned 
through  millions  of  dollars,  who  was 
already  drinking  champagne  at  14  and 
dancing  close  to  Errol  Flynn,  and  who 
used  to  shrug  and  say.  "These  things  hap- 
pen, baby."  is  more  of  an  American 
princess  than  Jackie  O.  but  I  get  a  dis- 
tinct feeling,  talking  to  the  Simmels,  that 
some  glossing  is  going  on. 

During  the  two  days  I  spend  in  the 
desert  with  Ed  and  Honey  Simmel  and 
the  four  children  of  Arthur  Patrick  and  a 
producer  named  William  P.  D'Angelo 
from  Grosso-Jacobson,  the  firm  which  is 
packaging  the  Patricia  Lake  story,  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  Paul  Wallace,  or  the 
condition  of  the  Lakes'  desert  house.  The 
dogs  don't  come  up,  either. 

And  when  I  ask,  point-blank,  "Did  Pa- 
tricia have  a  drinking  problem?"  there  is  a 
rise  of  objection  all  around.  "Party  drink- 
ing," says  Honey  Simmel.  Of  the  grand- 
children, Kimberly  Lake  Santori  seems 
the  most  offended. 

Kimberly  Santori,  25,  is  the  youngest 
of  Arthur  Patrick's  children.  Her  voice  is 
exactly  like  Dagwood's— with  sudden  ele- 
vations of  tone,  shifts  in  octave,  and 
sometimes  the  loud,  braying  quality.  She 
is  pretty  too.  farm-girl  pretty,  with  a  few 
buttons  on  the  front  of  her  black  summer 
dress  unbuttoned.  She  is  a  secretary  in 
Clovis.  California.  She  has  three  children. 
Her  husband  is  a  "maintenance  techni- 
cian." She  wears  a  ring  that  belonged  to 
Davies,  which  Patricia  never  took  off: 
two  ruby  hearts  next  to  each  other. 

"It  was  their  two  hearts  together,"  San- 
tori says. 

At  the  end  of  two  long  days,  she  looks 
up  at  me. 

"So?  Do  you  buy  our  story?"  she  asks. 

I  say  that  I  do. 

"Will  other  people?" 

I  look  over  at  her  brother,  Arthur 
David  Lake.  It's  because  of  him  that  1 
"buy"  the  story.  He  is  tall  and  lean,  32. 
surfs  a  lot,  works  as  a  mason,  has  a  6- 
year-old  daughter.  He  lives  in  Hawaii 
and  Malibu.  He  is  quiet,  lets  the  three  sis- 
ters take  over.  His  face  is  haunting. 
Arthur  David  has  deep-set  blue  eyes,  a 
long  nose,  and  a  certain  shape  of  brow 


If.:.. 


that  I've  seen  one  other  place:  in  a  por 
trait  of  the  young  William  Randolph 
Hearst  that  hangs  at  San  Simeon.  Ot 
course,  it  proves  nothing,  but  it's  unmis- 
takable—the resemblance— and  later,  aftei 
all  the  research  and  reporting,  the  talking 
to  experts,  it  is  because  of  Arthur  David's 
face  that  I  have  come  to  believe  this 
ridiculous  story— and  maybe,  too,  because 
I  am  the  sort  of  person  who,  given  a  toss- 
up,  likes  to  believe  things. 

"Growing  up,  we  were  always  taught 
not  to  air  certain  things.  We  all  knew  ba- 
sically who  we  were,  but  we  didn't  put  on 
airs  or  tell  other  people,"  says  Patricia 
Lake  Hashi.  "Maybe  some  paranoia  was  gori 
instilled  in  me." 
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Patricia  Lake  Hashi  is  34,  a  mani 
curist  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  She  is 
wearing  a  sash  around  her  forehead,  like 
a  flapper.  She  is  also  wearing  jeans  with 
high-heeled  bone-white  pumps.  She  is  se- 
riously  beautiful;  she  has  Marion 
Davies's  eyes,  nose,  mouth— pretty  much 
everything.  Like  the  other  women  in  the 
family,  she  married  young,  and  she  has 
three  children,  aged  4,  8,  and  13. 

The  curse  of  Millicent  Hearst  comes  up 
several  times.  "When  things  would  be  go- 
ing bad  for  Mama  Pat,  she'd  say,  'Oh,  the 
curse  of  Millicent  Hearst,'"  recalls  Victo- 
ria Lake,  another  granddaughter.  "Hey, 
I'm  not  afraid  to  say  it— Millicent  Hearst 
cursed  our  family."  Each  time  I  hear 
something  like  this,  I  think  to  myself  that 
the  curse  of  alcohol  probably  has  more  to 
do  with  the  family's  problems  than  W.R.'s 
wife  does,  but  I  don't  feel  like  having  to 
describe  William  Randolph  Hearst  using  a 
word  like  "co-dependent."  I'm  not  sure 
that  Patricia's  drinking  has  anything  to  do 
with  her  credibility,  either.  Sober  people 
lie,  too.  But  I  do  ask  again,  more  boldly, 
"Is  anybody  going  to  tell  me  that  Patricia 
had  a  horrible  drinking  problem?" 

"Oh,  no.  Not  at  all,"  says  Kimberly 
Lake  Santori. 

"Pat  did  not.  Everybody  else  in  the 
family  had  a  drinking  problem.  Even  Mar- 
ion," says  Victoria  Lake. 

"Pat  could  drink  for  24  hours,"  Victoria 
adds,  "then  snap  out  of  it,  and  be  doing 
needlepoint,  and  say,  'I'm  on  the  wagon.'  I 
saw  her  go  six  weeks  without  drinking." 

"It  never  stopped  her  from  going  to 
a  meeting  or  a  party."  says  Kimberly 
Santori. 

"She  did  smoke,"  says  Honey  Simmel. 

"It  was  a  completely  different  era." 
says  Victoria.  "You  drank.  You  smoked." 

They  do  impressions  of  Mama  Pat 
smoking— index  finger  and  thumb  pinched 
together,  the  way  gangsters  and  German 
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Ulcers  smoke  in  movies,   rhe)  demon- 

(rale  how  she  cheeked  OUl  liei  lipstick  at 
ic  dinner  table  by  looking  at  hci  icflec- 
ioii  in  the  blade  of  a  knilc  I  lies  do  her 
moky,  sultry  voice  too:  Just  close  tin-  cur- 
tins  mi  the  stage  <>l  your  mind,  baby 

Patricia  Lake  llashi  calls  Orson  Welles 
"big  pig."  It's  explained  that  "Rosebud" 
wis  the  name  Hearst  had  lor  Marion 
)a\ics's  genitalia  and  the  family  was 
outraged  that  Welles  had  been  cruel 
nough  to  make  a  joke  ol'  it. 

The)  have  hundreds  o\'  snapshots: 
\rthur  Lake  at  San  Simeon  with  the 
Three  Stooges.  Patricia  on  a  sailboat. 
gorgeous  and  slim.  Patricia  at  the  castle. 
n  front  o\'  the  Neptune  Pool,  where  her 
ads  learned  to  swim.  And  then  a  picture 
if  Marion  Davies  at  the  end  of  her  life, 
vhen  she  had  mouth  cancer,  sitting  in  a 
lining  room  full  o\'  people,  with  a  scarf 
led  around  her  head,  "to  keep  her  jaw 
"rom  falling  off,"  says  Victoria. 

Victoria  Lake  has  a  Douras  face,  too— 
->ut  with  a  different  configuration— and  a 
ind  of  unsettling  street  smarts  and  hon- 
Sty.  She  is  27.  She  has  gained  weight,  she 
ays,  because  it's  been  a  lousy  year.  She 
lived  with  Mama  Pat  the  last  year  of  her 
ife,  and  is  planning  to  move  to  Kauai  to 
ye  v>  uh  her  older  sister.  She  has  porcelain 
nails  that  extend  two  inches  beyond  the 
ends  of  her  lingers.  She  drums  them  on 
the  coffee  table  in  the  suite  at  the  Hyatt  in 
Indian  Wells,  where  we  have  all  gathered. 

Looking  at  a  picture  of  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  she  says.  "He  was  hideous- 
looking.  1  don't  care  how  much  money  he 
had,  1  wouldn't  have  gone  with  him." 

"We  never  talk  about  all  this,  you 
know,"  says  Kimberly  Lake  Santon.  "This 
is  the  most  we've  ever  talked  about  Mari- 
on and  W.R,  and  Pa .." 

Occasionally  there's  a  ruined  feeling,  a 
corrupted  Tess  of  the  d'L'rbervilles  quality. 
to  the  grandchildren,  a  sense  that  before 
all  this,  before  the  mini-series  and  the 
claims,  the)  were  happy  just  to  be  kids, 
beach  rats,  surfers,  young  moms.  The)  had 
nothing  to  worry  about  never  cared  about 
proving  their  ancestry.  Never  cared  much 
about  money.  That  was  then  dad's  obses- 
sion And  now  they've  got  Ed  and  Hone) 
Simmel  silting  across  the  room  from  them, 
helping  them  push  Patricia's  story,  telling 
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them   what    the)    should   ia)    ami   iii. i 

like  chaperons   keeping  the  I  ike  grand 
children  undei  control  lest  the  blood  of 
then  grandmothei  and  indmothei 

should  use  inside  them  ami  demand  some 

excitement,  some  life,  some  \< 

\iul  the  bfmd  does  use.  at  night  I  he 
Lakes  have  a  wonderful  w.iv  ol  hydro- 
planing beyond  decorum  and  respectabili- 
ty, It  starts  with  Kimberlv  Lake  Santon. 
when  she  brings  her  baby  daughter  to  the 
Hotel  Indian  Wells  bar  and  lets  her  walk 
around  on  top  of  it.  And  then  Arthur 
David  Lake  sits  down  next  to  me.  "My 
grandmother  would  have  liked  you,"  he 
says.  Why?  "Because  you  drink  vodka 
straight." 

A  huge  maroon  Cadillac  pulls  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  It's  rented.  It  has  a  car 
phone  and  all  the  extras.  Patricia  Lake 
Hashi  is  at  the  wheel.  Come  on,  get  in. 
baby.  The  windows  are  all  down.  We 
drive  off  too  fast,  into  the  night,  with  the 
dry  desert  air  on  our  faces.  The  radio  is 
blasting.  The  music  is  up  so  loud  you 
couldn't  know  suffering.  You  couldn't 
know  anything.  Everybody  is  swinging 
his  head,  singing.  We  are  speeding  in  the 
dark,  singing  along,  and  laughing. 

It  is  midnight,  after  dinner,  and  we 
have  to  go  dancing,  they  say.  The  Cadil- 
lac takes  us  to  a  place  called  the  Yacht 
Club,  in  a  strip  shopping  center  in  Indian 
Wells.  It's  all  blue  inside,  and  nautical 
and  watery.  The  bar  and  dance  floor  are 
pretty  much  empty,  except  for  a  table  of 
five  men— where  the  granddaughters  will 
eventually  wind  up.  But,  for  now,  we  are 
ordering  more  drinks,  more  beer,  and 
pretty  soon  Victoria  Lake  is  out  there 
moving  around  by  herself  on  the  floor 
and  smiling.  She's  wearing  black  jeans,  a 
black  T-shirt,  and  a  black  cowboy  hat. 
And  she's  really  moving. 

What's  particularly  stunning  is  how 
confident  she  is.  how  sensual  she  is.  how 
unabashed,  and  how  powerful.  She  says 
she  is  20  pounds  over  her  usual  weight. 
but  still,  at  a  time  when  other  women 
might  be  hiding  themselves,  their  bodies. 
she  is  wearing  skintight  black  jeans.  And 
at  a  point  when  other  women  would  be 
sitting  down  all  night,  not  wanting  to 
dance  until  the)  were  thinner,  she  is  out 
there,    going    it    alone,    and    beautifully 


Soon  enough  Kimberl)  Santori  join 

I  Ins    is    where    Minn     I'  d    to 

com 

know  She  was  more  ol  a  kid  than 
\ ml  Patricia  Lake  Hasl  it  there 

hi  hei  leans  and  high  heels  and  white 
sash  around  her  forehead  She  is  laugh- 
ing, huskily,  from  her  guts  I  he  three  girls 
line  up  together  with  their  arms  around 
one  another,  and  the  next  song  comes 
on  a  reggae  beat.  Bob  Marley.  The) 
whoop,  I  he)  love  it. 

"Don't  worry  .  .  .  'bout  a  thing  .  .  . 
cause  every  little  thing  gonna  be  all  right  " 
They  start  singing  into  their  beer  bottles. 
moving  around.  And  suddenly  it's  impos- 
sible to  feel  sorry  for  them,  for  the  beau- 
tiful granddaughters  of  Patricia  Lake,  and 
perhaps,  if  you  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  the  beautiful  great-granddaugh- 
ters of  Marion  Davies.  Maybe  nobody 
educated  them,  disciplined  them,  or 
nagged  them.  Maybe  they've  been  cursed 
by  Millicent,  left  with  pieces  of  jewelry 
still  in  heck,  left  with  unfinished  busi- 
ness—a funny  lie  or  truth  in  the  air  that 
nobody  is  going  to  get  around  to  clearing 
up  anytime  soon— but  here  they  are.  gor- 
geous and  laughing  and  dancing  together. 

And  I  think.  It  doesn't  matter  who  the 
parents  of  Patricia  Lake  were,  or  who  her 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents 
were.  We  inherit  all  kinds  of  things  from 
our  parents,  biological  and  spiritual,  and 
it's  clear  that  these  women  didn't  get  sen- 
sible things  that  others  may  have— money, 
schooling,  a  last  name  or  middle  name 
like  Hearst— but,  my  God.  they  can  dance 
like  that.  And  they  can  laugh.  They  can 
stay  out  late,  and  dive  headfirst  into  the 
Hotel  Indian  Wells  swimming  pool  at 
three  in  the  morning. 

And  it  isn't  until  some  hours,  some 
days,  some  weeks  later,  when  responsibili- 
ty and  respectability  begin  creeping  back 
into  my  body,  that  I  realize  this  isn't  a 
small  thing  at  all.  their  inheritance.  Out  on 
the  dance  floor,  1  can  see  Patricia.  Man- 
on.  Rose.  Marion  Rose  too.  swinging,  liv- 
ing, oblivious,  beautiful  and  unrestrained 
and  free  and  completely  remarkable.  Oh. 
these  Dourases.  They  do  know  this:  lil 
about  fun.  about  right  now.  right  here, 
take  a  break,  take  a  breath,  exhale,  that's  it. 

So  what  if  the  money's  goi 
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ARIES       !       March  21-April  19 

Those  Arians  who  are  on  a  spiritual  path  now  are  cool  and  should  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Those  who  aren't  have  probably  had  to  turn  to 
painkillers.  If  you  get  excited  by  a  new  idea,  praying  that  it's  the  shot  in 
the  arm  you  have  been  needing  so  desperately,  and  then  are  crushed  be- 
cause your  enthusiasm  pops  like  a  bubble  and  floats  away,  blame  Saturn 
in  your  12th  house.  But  hark!  When  spring  returns  and  daffodils  in  the 
park  seem  to  sing  to  you,  thank  Mars  in  your  5th  house  and  enjoy  the 
lift.  If  the  daffodils  start  talking  to  you.  though,  get  help. 

TAURUS    O   April  20-May  20 

Should  you  rent  a  little  place  on  the  coast  and  bake  cookies  from  scratch? 
Or  should  you  head  for  Africa  to  write  a  steamy  political  expose?  You 
can  barely  drag  yourself  to  the  nearest  fire  hydrant,  and  people  are  hound- 
ing you  about  your  goals.  Self-esteem?  For  the  past  year,  yours  has  seemed 
like  a  black  hole.  It's  all  part  of  a  cycle,  even  though  you  don't  remem- 
ber feeling  quite  this  lost  before.  With  the  dragon's  tail  transiting  Taurus, 
you  have  to  find  that  new  person  inside  yourself.  Until  you  know  who  you 
are,  thoueh.  just  concoct  an  image  you  like  and  fake  it. 

Y 

GEMINI    ^\  May  21-June  21 

Not  all  Geminis  are  on  the  evening  news,  but  with  Jupiter  in  your  7th 
house  and  Saturn  at  your  midheaven,  many  members  of  your  sign  are  trad- 
ing in  privacy  for  a  more  visible,  responsible,  and  vulnerable  position.  Even 
the  most  understanding  spouse  is  bound  to  get  testy  if  you're  never  home. 
The  fact  is,  though,  that  the  minute  you  try  to  get  cozy  and  relax  you're 
either  thinking  about  what  you  have  to  do  tomorrow  or  freaking  out  be- 
cause some  skunk  is  trying  to  get  the  goods  on  you.  You're  torn  between 
going  for  perfection  and  not  giving  one  solid  damn  what  anybody  thinks. 


CANCER  -^J*  June  22-July  22 
You  have  reason  to  be  optimistic,  as  long  as  you  remember  that  optimism 
is  nothing  to  be  nervous  about.  Whether  you're  daffy  over  the  Clintons 
and  their  policies  or  so  far  to  the  right  politically  that  you  make  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  look  like  the  Chicago  Seven,  right  now  Saturn  in  your 
9th  house  and  Pluto  in  Sagittarius  could  be  giving  you  religious,  racial,  or 
moral  heartburn.  In  fact,  this  would  be  a  perfect  time  for  Baptist,  Israeli, 
and  Iranian  Cancers  to  get  together  over  coffee  to  discuss  Allah,  Christ, 
and  the  best  way  to  cook  a  nice  brisket. 


Si 


LEO    dl    July  23-August  22 

Expressing  your  anger  or  passion  can  be  healthy  and  liberating.  It  raises 
your  self-esteem  and  leads  you  toward  a  more  productive  life.  This  type 
of  expression  is  bound  to  surface  now  as  a  result  of  the  direct  motion  of 
Mars  on  March  24,  the  new  moon  in  Aries  on  March  30,  and  the  con- 
tinuing transit  of  Jupiter  through  your  9th  house.  One  hitch,  though,  is 
Saturn,  which,  until  it  leaves  your  8th  house  in  1996,  will  fight  your  right 
to  be  liberated.  This  month  should  make  you  feel  compassion  for  all  the 
young  priests  and  nuns  struggling  with  their  primitive  urges. 
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VIRGO 

We  know  you're 
even  Virgos  ador 


August  23September  22 

down-to-earth,  practical,  and 
getting  caught  up  in  a  fantasy 
for  a  moment  that  it's  wartime.  A  night  nurse, 
does  her  thing  for  the  soldiers.  She  stops  beside 
before  she  can  stop  herself  she's  lost  her  clinical 
shouldn't.  She  knows  it's  all  wrong,  but  she's  a 
siting  her  7th  house  (just  what  you  are  now).  R 
chapel,  they  get  married.  God  only  knows  what 
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thoroughly  realistic,  but 
once  in  a  while.  Pretend 
going  from  bed  to  bed, 

one  wounded  fellow,  and 
distance.  She  knows  she 
Virgo  with  Saturn  tran- 

ight  there  in  the  hospital 

will  happen  next. 


LIBRA    &■?    September  23-October  23 

Because  Libras  respond  well  to  lyrical  suggestion,  this  month's  message  is 
in  verse:  Though  you'll  cause  diabetes  with  that  smile  on  your  face,  you're 
packing  a  rod  neath  a  hanky  of  lace.  You've  got  all  the  charms,  so  de 
mure  and  expressive,  but  then  there's  a  thing  they  call  passive -aggressive 
It's  tough  to  play  a  compassionate  sage,  when  you're  putting  a  lid  on 
deeply  felt  rage.  You'll  make  it  forever  when  it  comes  to  a  mate,  if  you 
come  out  and  say  it  and  not  wait  for  fate.  With  Saturn  in  your  6th,  don't 
be  a  jerk;  your  success  will  depend  on  your  health  and  your  work. 


n> 


October  24-November  21 


SCORPIO 

Why  do  fools  fall  in  love?  When  you  get  hurt,  how  do  you  keep  from 
turning  into  an  icicle?  These  are  questions  you'll  be  asking  yourself  as  Sat- 
urn transits  your  5th  house  while  the  south  node  is  still  in  the  7th.  Your 
love  life  seems  to  be  anything  but  at  this  point,  except  maybe  for  a  few 
moments  of  immediate  gratification.  Domestically,  the  fuse  is  sizzling.  If 
you  have  kids  whose  demands  never  stop,  just  love  them  and  hope  they 
straighten  out.  If  the  child  you  choose  to  love  is  pushing  40,  though,  you'd 
better  move  to  a  new  town  and  change  your  number. 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


The  direct  motion  of  Mars  in  your  9th  house  on  March  24  will  get  you 
off  your  duff,  refresh  your  mind,  and  motivate  you.  As  a  Sadge,  you're 
supposed  to  love  to  travel  and  roam  free  in  the  wild  blue  yonder.  While 
that  may  be  true  some  of  the  time,  with  Saturn  transiting  your  4th  house, 
the  closest  you  come  to  exploring  the  world  is  the  Discovery  Channel.  In 
fact,  it's  a  big  deal  if  you  can  find  your  keys  and  get  out  of  the  house 
Decide  whether  you  want  to  go  on  being  an  invisible  little  couch  potato 
or  change  your  style  and  become  the  terror  of  five  continents, 
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CAPRICORN      \J     December  22-January  19 

About  those  14  errands,  16  projects,  and  86  irons  you've  got  in  the  fire: 
Can  they  all  be  real?  Or  are  they  simply  the  convenient  distractions  that 
keep  you  from  screaming?  A  human  cannonball  on  his  way  from  the  can- 
non to  the  pool  of  water  at  the  end  of  his  trajectory  enjoys  more  tran- 
quillity than  you  have  in  recent  months.  With  Saturn  in  your  3rd  house 
and  Mars  in  your  8th,  you  can  blame  your  agitation  on  sexual  tensions 
only  if  you're  age-appropriate.  In  the  case  of  a  Capricorn,  however,  once 
you've  hit  puberty,  for  the  next  100  years  or  so  you're  age-appropriate. 

AQUARIUS    «AV   January  20-February  18 

Despite  an  inordinate  preoccupation  with  covering  checks  and  meeting 
mortgage  payments,  plus  a  slight  apprehension— one  you  keep  to  yourself— 
that  a  sandbag  is  about  to  fall  on  your  head,  you've  been  able  to  maintain 
a  deep,  abiding  optimism.  When  Uranus  comes  to  Aquarius  on  April  1, 
however,  you  may  finally  be  able  to  do  your  thing,  cast  off  restrictions,  and 
make  a  glorious  comeback.  Liberation  takes  various  forms,  though,  de- 
pending on  what  you've  been  up  to.  No  sense  popping  a  blood  vessel  try- 
ing to  figure  it  out.  You're  being  sprung  from  jail  this  year.  Be  grateful. 


PISCES 


X 


'February  19-March  20 


With  Saturn  in  Pisces  until  early  1996,  some  members  of  your  sign  are 
virtually  exhausted.  Unable  to  hack  the  pressure  of  responsibilities,  stand 
tall,  and  face  life,  they're  scurrying  away  from  reality,  which  they  perceive 
as  a  nasty  old  fox  with  a  slurping  tongue  and  big  red  eyes.  Other,  more 
medically  oriented  Pisceans  are  crossing  their  fingers  and  hoping  Prozac 
is  the  answer.  The  most  highly  evolved  Pisceans,  though,  are  all  accepting 
positions  that  make  great  demands.  They're  getting  their  ducks  in  a  row. 
whether  the  apocalypse  is  around  the  corner  or  not. 
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She  was  Hollywood's  great  white 

hope  in  CinemaScope.  Doris  Day, 

the  "suburban  siren"  of  the  50s 

who  sent  Rock  Hudson  over  the 

moon,  is  a  shining  example 

of  what  movies  could  use  more 

of  today.  Now  the  elusive  star  takes 

a  break  from  her  usual  silence 

and  her  Pet  Foundation  to  answer 

V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Optimism. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest 
achievement? 

My  work  with  and  for  the  animals. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

My  childhood  summers  in  Trenton, 
Ohio,  and  starting  work  at  Warner 
Bros. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Most  o(  my  marriages. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

I  wish  1  knew. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

Each  of  my  pels. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Right  here  in  Carmcl.  California. 
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What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Flying. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in 
yourself? 

Perfectionism. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in 
others? 

Insincerity. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrat- 
ed virtue? 

Humility. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

The  supermarket. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  the  supermarket. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Business  meetings. 


What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a 
man? 

Honesty. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a 
woman? 

Honesty. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a 
person  or  thing,  what  do  you  think  it 
would  be? 

A  bird.  I  always  thought  it  would  be 
wonderful  to  fly,  but  not  in  an  airplane. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back 
as,  what  would  it  be? 

One  of  my  pets. 


How  would  you  like  to  die? 
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